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THE  POSITION  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

LORDS. 

Professor  Fawcett,  in  liis  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  October 
last,  does  not  conceal  his  surprise  at  finding  himself  discussing  the 
abolition  of  the  present  House  of  Lords,  though  he  acknowledges  that 
he  has  long  been  astonished  at  any  politician  calling  himself  a 
Liberal  supporting  such  an  anomaly  as  an  Hereditary  Legislature. 

His  right  to  argue  the  question  in  his  temperate  and  gentleman- 
like way  has  since  been  amply  vindicated  by  its  introduction  at 
several  public  meetings,  and  by  a  solenm  Conference  held  in  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  But  I  must  demur  to  his 
assumption  that  this  agitation  is  due  to  the  legislative  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  session  of  1871.  With  the  exception  of 
one  measure,  which  deeply  affected  a  considerable  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  community,  and  to  which  Mr.  Fawcett  makes  no  allu- 
sion, I  cannot  see  that  there  has  been  any  exercise  of  the  suspensive 
veto  which  has  seriously  touched  either  the  interests  or  the  imagina- 
tion o{  the  people.  The  abolition  of  the  University  Tests  was  agreed 
to  after  the  rejection  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  amendments 
mainly  of  a  theological  character,  and  which  Nonconformists  were 
just  as  likely  to  approve  as  Churchmen.  The  demand  for  further 
information  on  the  new  Organization  of  the  Army  was  natural  in 
men  who  had  not  an  absolute  confidence  in  the  military  genius  of 
the  present  administration ;  and  the  reception  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
at  Glasgow  a  few  weeks  after  his  motion  to  reject  the  Ballot  Bill, 
showed  that  the  country  perfectly  understood  that  the  House  of 
Lords  simply  declined  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  with 
no  opportunity  to  discuss  it  fairly,  and  with  no  pressure  of  a  general 
election  at  hand. 

I  trace  this  and  other  present  political  agitations  to  far  deeper 
and  more  general  causes.    It  is  only  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  acknow- 
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ledge  that  he  continually  represented  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
Church  as  an  exceptional  act  of  historic  justice ;  and  that  he  only 
admitted  the  supercession  of  the  natural  right  of  contract  between 
landlord  and  tenant  to  be  applicable  to  a  form  of  society  so  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  abuse  and  injury  to  the  weak  as  had  long  sub- 
sisted in  Ireland.  But  inferences  were  drawn  by  others,  of  which 
he  could  not  be  wholly  unconscious.  There  were  Nonconformist 
members  of  Parliament  who  openly  avowed  that  they  only  valued 
the  Irish  Church  Act  in  so  far  as  it  gave  them  a  point  of  advantage 
from  which  to  attack  the  English  Establishment.  And  soon  Mr. 
Miall  and  his  hundred  knights  appeared  armed  cap-d-pie  and  ready 
for  the  fray.  The  old  walls  of  mutual  confidence  between  owner 
and  occupier,  built  up  of  the  best  materials  of  ancient  English  faith, 
and  cemented  by  the  mutual  beneficences  of  centuries,  though  likely 
to  sustain  for  a  long  time  to  come  many  a  more  serious  assault  than 
Communism  can  now  level  at  them,  were  now  no  longer  regarded  as 
invulnerable,  and  the  Irish  anomaly  was  hailed  in  many  centres  of 
auperficial  and  angry  discussion  on  subjects  of  public  economy 
rather  as  a  welcome  precedent  than  as  an  unhappy  necessity.  When 
the  depths  of  our  social  and  political  existence  were  once  laid  bare, 
who  could  resist  the  temptation  of  scrutinising  the  foundations  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  the  Monarchy  itself  P 

The  inquisition  into  the  construction  of  the  House  of  Lords  has 
presented  nothing  curious  or  interesting.  We  knew  perfectly  well 
before  that  the  representative  principle  was  something  quite  difierent 
from  the  hereditary ;  and  it  was  the  old  boast  of  the  English  con- 
stitution that  they  worked  well  together,  each  in  its  proper  sphere. 
The  Beform  Bill  of  1832  affected  the  House  of  Lords  very  nearly 
as  much  as  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  transference  of  the 
proprietary  boroughs  from  the  peers  to  the  people  was  a  legitimate 
ohange  which  has  worked  well  on  both  sides.  Any  infiuence  which 
Peers  now  possess  is  the  fair  result  of  their  property  and  position,  and 
aan  only  fall  with  the  order  itsel£  The  speakers  in  the  Conference 
at  Birmingham  were  hampered  with  the  same  contradiction  which 
troubles  the  present  assailants  of  the  Crown  ;  they  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  whether  they  wished  to  strengthen  or  weaken  the 
obnoxious  institution — ^whether  they  wanted  it  cleverer  or  stupider, 
just  as  whether  in  the  other  case  they  desired  more  or  less  parade. 
The  advocates  for  total  destruction  had  the  least  difficulty  to 
encounter  ;  but  they  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  process  of  annihila- 
tion— whether  it  was  to  be  accomplished  by  popular  energy  or  by 
"  the  happy  despatch."  There  was  also  a  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  use  of  a  Second  Chamber  at  all,  and  the  feeling  on 
the  whole  seemed  to  preponderate  against  it.  Indeed,  the  whole  tone 
of  the  meeting  was  that  of  men  not  attempting  to  remedy  any 
practical  grievance,  or  to  give  new  blood  to  old  historic  forms,  but  of 
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reTolutiomste  desirous  to  break  down  any  immediate  barrier  between 
themselves  und  the  political  Unknown. 

No  scions  obseryer  of  the  progress  of  nations  can  regard  the 
Republican  spirit  as  alien  to  the  English  mind.     In  years  that  now 
lie  far  behind,  at  the  time  when  the  D^mocratie  en  AmMqiie  of  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville  liad  made  an  epoch  in  the  political  literature  of  the 
tinae,  it  was  my  privilege  to  discuss  the  application  of  the  subject- 
nuitter  of  the  book  to  the  immediate  circumstances  of  Europe  with 
that  delightful  writer  and  friend  in  the  deep  shady  lanes  that  meet 
the  sea-sands  along  the  varied  coast  of  La  Manche.     I  remember 
frequently  expressing  my  belief  that,  as  the  patient  political  good 
•Mnse,  and  the  habit  of  daily  compromise  of  opinion,  had  enabled  my 
countrymen  to  deal  -with  the  ages  of  personal  and  constitutional 
government  more  peacefully  and  taocessfully  than  any  other  people, 
so  I  did  not  doubt  that,  when  the  influences  of  Democracy  grew  strong, 
and  the  successful  example  of  Qur  great  political  Agnate  beyond  the 
Atlantic  had  gradually  weaned  our  people  from  monarchical  forms 
and  associations  by  the  processes  he  had  so  finely  analysed,  we  should 
lapse  into  the  new  state  of  things  by  some  movements  of  social 
machinery  which  jxow  we  did  not  even  contemplate,  and  through 
phases  of  moral  action   which  now  might  appear  visionary   and 
impossible.     I  am  compelled  to  confess  that  my  patriotic  confidence 
is  considerably  shaken,  and  I  cannot  now  regret  that  the  progress  of 
Free-Trade,  the  passage  from  a  restricted  constituency  to  Household 
Sufi&age  with  no  further  confusion  than  the  usual  dramatic  effects 
and  flomestio  excitements  of  party  differences,  the  disappearance  of 
religious  diatinctions**-though  not,  alas !  of  theological  acrimony^-^ 
and  the  homely  peace  and  virtues  of  the  Court,  followed  by  a  sympathetic 
sense  of  domestic  disaster  almost  out  of  proportion  to  the  loss  of  an 
individual  mai},  have  checked  and  suspended  for  a  considerable  period 
those  influences  from  which  we  cannot  expect  the  mind  and  heart  of 
this  nation  to  be  entirely  exempt,  but  which  we  have  here  no  more 
right  to  condemn  and  arrest  than  any  other  current  of  public  opinion, 
provided, the  course  be  moderate -and  the  water  clear. 

For,  without  demanding  from  the  Bepublican  spirit  of  our  time 
the  terrible  austerity  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  it  cannot  be  forgotten 
that  its  superiority  over  the  Monarchical  sentiment  has  ever  been 
founded  on  its  higher  ideal  of  political  duties  and  responsibilities, 
without  reference  to  the  material  interests  of  individuals  or  of  classes. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  imagined  less  cognate  to  the  old  reverent, 
or  later  philosophical,  Bepublicanism  of  this  country  than  a  preference 
of  one  form  of  goverxmient  to  another,  because  it  extended  or  trans- 
ferred the  luxuries  of  life,  or  diminished  the  fair  proportions  of  well- 
vequitcd  labour.  In  the  same  sense  it  would  surely  never  have 
occurred  to  a  follower  either  of  Sir  Harry  Yane  or  Algernon  Sidney 
to  have  based  an  attack  on  the  Throne  on  an  extravagance  of  house- 
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hold  expenditure.  For  though  it  is  a  platitude  to  assert  that  every  Court 
musty  from  its  very  nature,  carry  with  it  much  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  that  a  factitious  reverence  is  only  a  less  evil  than 
a  sincere  servility,  still  no  one  has  yet  devised  a  combination  of  the 
advantages  of  a  continuous  Headship  of  the  State  with  an  entire 
absence  of  pageantry,  and  even  Republics  are  always  on  the  brink  of 
official  ostentation,^  The  simplicity  of  the  Presidency  at  Versailles 
has  never  been  exceeded,  and  yet  M.  Thiers  has  an  Aide-de-camp. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  symptom  of  our  Kepublican  demonstra- 
tions: there  is  so  little  in  them  of  that  sense  of  a  real  injury 
which  is  the  sound  justification  of  English  discontent,  and  there  is  so 
strong  a  taint  of  that  foreign  disaffection  which  is  a  mingled 
outgrowth  of  old  miegovemment  and  disorganised  passions.  The 
Greek  poet  Pindar  wrote  of  Delos  as  of — 

"  A  sacred  Island,  set  apart  by  Fate, 
The  sea  its  frontier,  and  the  Coast  its  gate ; 
Where  every  stranger  with  free  foot  may  stand. 
May  God  long  guard  the  pillars  of  that  land ! " 

and  assuredly  it  is  not  for  us  to  limit  or  disallow  this  great  hospitality, 
even  though  it  does  bring  our  national  sympathies  into  contact  with 
the  impotent  rage  of  the  conquered  and  the  horrible  insanities  of 
despair.  Still  more  infectious,  perhaps,  are  the  generous  illusions  of 
those  who  will  not  be  disabused  by  the  most  cruel  collision  with 
stem  reality,  and  who  claim  credit  for  all  their  hopes  and  desires 
just  as  if  they  had  been  accomplished  facts  or  heroic  deeds.  All  these 
foreign  elements  have  found  their  way  into  modem  English  Repub- 
licanism, and  though  not  likely  seriously  to  affect  its  actions,  go  far  to 
corrupt  its  morality  and  degrade  its  objects. 

That  the  feeling  which  exists  against  the  House  of  Lords  should 
have  been  less  affected  by  this  ignoble  envy  than  might  have  been 
expected,  is  due  to  two  causes,  both  deserving  remark.  The  first  con- 
sists in  the  curious  and  undefinable  liking  of  the  mass  of  the  British 
and  Irish  people  for  the  titled  classes ;  and  the  second  in  the  nature  of 
the  superiority  that  is  claimed.  However  unwilling  Democracy  may 
be  to  acknowledge  the  inference,  the  fact  stands  that  in  the  case  of  two 
men,  one  titled,  and  the  other  not,  competing  by  fair  popular  election 
for  any  office  of  honour  or  emolument,  with  a  general  impression 
of  their  equal  fitness  and  equal  desert,  the  title  tells.  Still  more 
strongly  is  the  advantage  discernible  where  the  intellectual  or  moral 
competence  is  not  so  clearly  defined,  and  where  the  merit  has  to  be 
taken  for  granted ;  here,  too,  the  probability  of  success  is  in  favour 
of  the  aristocrat.      This  must  mean  that  there  is  a  conviction — 

(1)  I  remember  M.  de  Lamarline  in  1848,  during  the  happy  weeks  when  he  felt  sure 
of  being  elected  to  the  Presidency,  saying  to  me,  **  We  are  going  to  have  a  magnificent 
Bepnblic,  moro  splendid  than  over  the  Empire  imagined.    No  Sparta  here !  "^ 
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and  who  in  the  present  state  of  physiological  investigation  will 
treat  the  theory  with  contempt  ? — that  there  is  a  transmission  of 
hereditary  qualities  which  excite  admiration  and  respect.^ 

It  may,  then,  be  assumed  that  in  our  present  social  institution 
there  is  believed  to  be  something  in  the  difference  of  class  which 
promotes,  if  it  does  not  ensure,  higher  education,  finer  manners,  and 
wiser  self-management,  and  that  the  order  and  condition  of  society 
especially  affected  to  politics  is  likely  to  possess  certain  qualities 
adapted  to  the  governance  of  mankind.  I  state  this  last  point 
with  a  qualification,  because  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  respect  given  to  rank  among  ourselves  is  due 
to  any  legislative  function  attached  to  it.  The  Scotch  or  Irish 
peer,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  House  of  Lords,  has 
probably,  in  his  own  local  circle,  as  much  regard  and  deference 
as  if  he  were  a  busy  peer  of  Parliament,  but  he  no  doubt  receives 
some  reflected  dignity  from  the  real  political  position  of  the  mass 
of  his  titled  fellows.  The  difficulty  of  obliterating  titles  in  the 
liiatory  of  modem  European  political  life  is  absolutely  inexplicable. 
Ifo  earnestness  of  democracy,  no  fervour  of  patriotic  sacrifice,  no 
energy  of  revolution,  no  confiscation  of  property,  no  legal  disqualifi- 
cation, are  of  avail ;  the  quiet  force  of  old  association  seems  to  bear 
down  both  passion  and  principle ;  and,  at  this  very  moment,  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  with  whom  civic  equality  is  the  very  soul  of  social 
existence,  in  the  very  town  where,  near  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
nobility  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  nation  all  privileges,  titles,  and  distinc- 
tions, there  is  gathered  together  an  Assembly  elected  by  universal  suf- 
rage,  of  which  a  distinguished  member,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  remarked  that  he  had 
"  never  sat  in  the  same  room  with  so  many  Dukes  in  his  life."  Does 
it  really  much  matter  whether  these  traditionary  influences  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  rotations  of  fortune  and  the  catastrophes  of  history, 
or  are  in  some  slight  degree  recognised  and  evolved  in  the  regular 
construction  of  a  Constitution  ? 

In  what  sense,  and  to  what  extent,  the  House  of  Lords  is  influenced 
by  this  hereditary  principle,  and  what  is  the  practical  operation  of 
that  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  the  daily  work  of  the  Constitution, 
are  considerations  which  may  seem  obvious  and  common-place,  but 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  often  lost  in  vague  declamation  and 
uncertain  generalities.  It  may,  therefore,  be  not  superfluous  to 
present  in  a  few  lines  its  actual  working  in  the  State,  and  to  examine 
its  practical  defects  and  their  possible  remedies. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  peers 
available  for  purposes  of  legislation.    Of  these  not  above  two  hundred 

(1)    ^  The  greatest  blessing  a  man  can  receive  from  Heaven  is  to  be  well  bom,  and 
iliere  are  many  well  bom  among  the  poor  and  needy." — JF,  8,  Zatidor, 
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take  any  part  m  the  transaction  of  its  business.  Of  the  rest  some 
have  never  taken  their  seats,  and  the  greater  part  profess  little  or  no 
interest  in  politics.  Thus  a  kind  of  unconscious  elimination  takes 
place  without  jealousy,  ill-will,  or  personal  offence,  in  the  body  itself, 
accomplishing,  by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  the  effects  which  Sir 
Thomas  Bazley  and  others  have  proposed  to  bring  about  by  a  com- 
petition among  the  peers  themselves.  Some  few,  indeed,  who  inherit 
their  titles  early  in  life,  show  an  inclination  for  politics ;  but  little 
encouragement  is  given  them  to  force  their  way  into  public  attention, 
and  unless  they  obtain  oflSce,  they  represent  a  very  feeble  force  of 
that  hereditary  power  which  strikes  Mr.  Fawcett  with  dismay,  and 
they  are  placed  at  a  very  serious  disadvantage  in  the  political  race. 
There  is  for  them  no  training-ground  from  eight  to  half-past  nine 
o'clock,  such  as  the  House  of  Commons  affords  for  several  nights  in 
every  week.  The  great  majority  of  the  working  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  are  of  two  classes ;  those  who  come  up  from  the 
House  of  Commons  in  mature  life  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of 
their  fathers,  and  of  persons  raised  to  the  Peerage  on  some  ground 
of  individual  distinction. 

There  is  one  characteristic  which  strikes  the  latter  portion  very 
forcibly  on  their  admission  to  the  Upper  House  ;  it  is  the  completo 
parity  among  the  Peers.  However  paramount  the  distinctions  of  rank 
in  society,  they  are  quite  imperceptible  in  the  Legislature.  The  peer 
of  yesterday  is  completely  on  a  level  with  the  premier  Duke  of 
England  ;  and  though  the  Lords,  like  every  other  public  body,  show 
most  iDterest  in  the  reputations  of  their  own  creation,  and  are  some- 
what jealous  of  specialities  that  come  suddenly  amongst  them,  they 
cannot  be  accused  of  partiality  or  injustice  in  the  presence  of.  any 
decided  superiority. 

The  Assembly  exhibits  a  very  different  aspect  on  different  occasions. 
On  a  great  night, — that  is,  when  the  House  of  Lords  are  about  to 
accept  unwillingly,  to  reject  for  that  Session,  or  to  suggest  serious 
amendments  to,  some  important  measure  that  has  come  up  from  the 
Commons,  when  some  three  or  four  hundred  peers  are  collected  in 
that  lofty  hall,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of  present  and 
late  Governments,  and  the  notabilities  of  the  Lower  House,  with  an 
attentive  audience  of  diplomatists,  distinguished  ladies,  and  a  quiet 
but  interested  public,  the  well-considered  and  stately  debate  is  con- 
tinued through  the  midnight  hours,  and  far  into  the  summer's  dawn, 
— there  are  few  spectators  who  will  not  bear  away  the  impression  of 
the  noblest  political  Council  among  civilised  men.  For  the  discussions 
themselves  I  do  not  entertain  the  accustomed  admiration.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  say  they  are  better  than  anything  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  can  hardly  be  the  case,  when  they  are  nothing  more  than  resumes 
of  the  best  that  has  been  spoken  there,  delivered  by  familiar  voices,  and 
with  no  pretence   to   originality.     Sometimes,   indeed,    a   fount   of 
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oratoiy  bursts  forth  almost  native  to  the  locality,  when  you 
might  ask,  who  would  wish  to  destroy  the  House  of  Lords  with  the 
eloquence  of  Lord  EUenborough  in  his  ears  ?  * 

From  such  a  scene  to  the  Legislative  body  of  which  a  constant 
record  runs  for  weeks  together — "  the  House  of  Lords  met  at  five 
o'clock,  did  so-and-so ;  their  Lordships  adjourned  at  twenty  minutes 
to  SIX  " — ^there  is  no  doubt  a  considerable  and  unwelcome  contrast. 

But  between  these  two  forms  of  meeting  and  discussion  there  is 
another  on  which  I  should  be  very  glad  to  fix  the  public  attention, 
ratfier  than  on  either  of  the  fore-mentioned  representations  of  the 
Upper  House.  That  is  when,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Session,  about 
a  hundred  peers  come  down  to  consider  an  unpolitical  Bill  of  grave 
social  importance.  Be  the  question  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  Criminal  Law,  with  the  repression  of  vicious  habits,  with  the 
Public  Health,  with  the  supervision  of  dangerous  trades,  processes,  or 
occupations,  with  intellectual  interests  bearing  on  the  deficiencies 
of  the  poor,  or  the  possible  improvement  of  the  more  educated, 
with  this  or  cognate  subjects  before  them,  who  that  knows  the 
value  of  sound  and  impartial  parliamentary  debate  must  not  be 
content  that  there  is  still  a  House  of  Lords  P 

It  is  here  that  their  independence  of  local  politics  and  private  in- 
terests, their  long  familiarity  with  country  life,  their  intimate  know- 
ledge of  what  the  labouring  classes  really  like  or  dislike,  fear  or  hope, 
their  habits  of  magisterial  practice,  their  own  long  experience  of  the 
obhgations  of  Members  of  Parliament,  combined  with  their  present 
freedom  of  judgment  and  irresponsibility  of  action,  and  many  other 
reasons  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  observer,  afford 
them  a.  special  aptitude  for  the  work  that  is  before  them.    To  this  may 
be  added  the  constant  presence  of  the  men  most  learned  in  the  Law, 
ready  to  detect  fallacies,  eager  to  criticise  vague  generalities,  and 
glad  to  exercise  their  knowledge  for  the  public  good,  without  any 
of  that  stint  of  their  time  which  barristers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
most  in  a  g^eat  degree  regard  as  stolen  from  their  professional  prac- 
tice, and  as  an  interference  with  their  duties  to  their  families  and 
themselves.     There  is  another  component  of  this  body  on  which  I 
cannot  look  with  the  same  unqualified  approval.     I  allude  to  the 
parliamentary,  diplomatic,  and  official  veterans,  who,  but  for  this 
opportunity  of  prolonging  their  public  existence  under  conditions  of 
less  physical  labour,  would  be  enjoying  the  repose  of  private  life ; 
and  who  by  bringing  the  old  authority  of  their  names  to  bear  on  novel 
questions,  frequently  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  present  by  com- 
binations with  the  problems  of  the  past.     There  seems  no  doubt  that 
the  last  years  of  the    Duke  of  Wellington  were  most  disastrous  to 
the  organization  of  the  British  army. 

Nevertheless,  this  tribubal  so  constituted  is  an  admirable  instru- 

(1)  ETen  as  I  write,  tho  voice  of  that  greatest  of  English  orators  has  passed  away. 
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ment  for  the  functions  of  legislation  that  do  not  require  the  stimulus 
of  immediate  popular  excitement.  There  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
an  instinct  of  this  fact  in  that  curious  revival  of  the  Young  England 
of  thirty  years  ago — ^the  New  Social  Movement.  The  story  of  this 
attempted  league  has  not  been  told  with  sufficient  distinctness  to 
authorise  any  censure  of  its  motives,  though  we  may  smile  at  its 
disproportion  of  means  to  ends ;  but  it  has  left  clear  evidence  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  worthiest  and  most  earnest  of  the 
skilled  artisans  of  this  country  believe  both  in  the  good -will  and  in 
the  power  of  leading  members  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  analyse  and, 
more  or  less,  to  remedy  some  of  the  more  painful  conditions  of  their 
social  existence.  They  have  certainly  two  palpable  advantages  over 
the  philanthropists  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  have  more  time 
and  more  freedom  from  the  personal  entanglements  which  damage  so 
much  charitable  eSort ;  to  this  must  be  added — -pace  Mr.  Miall — the 
comparative  toleration  for  religious  differences  in  matters  of  public 
duty  and  beneficence,  of  which  the  rejection  of  the  Prison  Ministers 
Bill  of  last  session  was  so  painful  an  example. 

But  it  may  very  fairly  be  asked,  If  the  House  of  Lords  presents  all 
this  admirable  legislative  machinery,  why  let  it  rust  in  chronic 
inactivity,  only  interrupted  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  party  differ- 
ences? Now  this  is  the  very  question  I  desire  to  put  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Of  course  they  may  reply,  that  though  the 
House  of  Lords  is  good,  the  House  of  Commons  is  better,  and  that  it 
has  all  the  leisure  and  opportunities  required  for  the  purpose.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  members  of  the  Government  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  apologies  for  leaving  so  much  undone,  and  have 
pleaded  that  there  were  obstacles  of  time  and  space  that  even  their 
abilities  could  not  surmount,  and  which  prevented  them  from  making 
three  nations  happy.  Mr.  Bruce's  constituents  may  call  out  to 
him  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  protest  against  the  continuance 
of  colliery  accidents ;  Mr.  Bass  and  Sir  W.  Lawson  may  complain, 
each  from  his  point  of  view,  that  just  enough  has  been  done  by  the 
production  of  the  Licensing  Bill  to  worry  everybody  and  settle 
nothing ;  Mr.  Goschen  may  lament  that  he  has  started  a  great 
scheme  of  local  taxation  without  the  opportunity  of  expounding  its 
principles  or  of  testing  its  applicability  ;  !Mr.  Stansfeld  may  promise 
us  all  sorts  of  sanatory  ameliorations,  with  the  chance  that  every 
one  of  them  may  be  stifled  in  the  slough  of  Irish  Education.  Even 
the  Scotch  members,  who  generally  manage  to  carry  everything 
that  they  care  about  by  their  good-sense  and  spirit  of  compromise, 
even  they  may  speak  of  themselves  as  being  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
Hibernian  helplessness.  And  yet  the  House  of  Lords,  which  asks 
nothing  better  than  to  give  its  ample  time  and  recognised  talents  to 
these  clamorous  public  exigencies,  is  compelled  to  remain  an  im- 
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patient  and  helpless  spectator,  and  submit  to  be  told  that  it  ought  to 
be  absorbed  or  abolished  because  it  has  got  nothing  to  do. 

It  might  indeed  seem  not  impracticable  for  some  independent 
peers  of  weight  and  position  to  take  some  such  matters  in  hand 
without  reference  to  the  Government  of  the  day;  and  this  was 
evidently  the  hope  and  intention  of  the  parties  who  originated  the 
New  Social  Movement.  There  is,  however,  very  great  difficulty 
in  any  such  individual  action,  from  the  command  which  the  Public 
Offices  possess  over  the  latest  statistics  and  sources  of  information. 
Yet  I  do  not  say  that  such  an  enterprise  might  not  succeed,  and  I 
should  be  very  willing  to  see  my  political  friends  subjected  to  the 
experiment.  If  Lord  Kinnaird,  for  instance,  were  prepared  with  a 
Metalliferous  Mines  Bill  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  could 
secure  for  himself  such  a  support  from  both  sides  of  the  House  as 
would  outnumber  the  pledged  official  Government  supporters,  he 
would  either  carry  his  Bill  or  compel  her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
substitute  one  of  their  own. 

There  are  other  deep  benefits  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  public 
service,  that  would  follow  the  regular  supply  to  the  Upper  House  of 
interesting  and  important  business.  It  would  disabuse  the  popular 
mind  of  the  pernicious  notion  that  its  functions  were  simply  obstructive, 
and  that  it  prevented  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  becoming 
law  for  some  mysterious  object  of  its  own.  The  custom  of  daily  and 
thorough  work  would  diminish,  if  not  remedy,  the  only  practical 
defect  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  conduct  of  debate.  I  allude  to  a 
certain  habit  of  hurry,  and  a  feeling  that,  if  a  particular  clique  of 
men  of  business  are  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  a  measure,  the 
interference  of  other  peers,  although  known  to  be  familiar  with  the 
subject,  is  considered  obtrusive  and  imnecessary.  The  tone  of  con- 
versation in  the  House  of  Lords  is  essentially  that  of  good  society ; 
and  as  every  English  gentleman  is  naturally  reticent,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  him  to  contribute  his  share  where  the  atmosphere  is  one  of 
discouragement  or  even  of  impatience.  Not  admitting  Goethe's 
apothegm  ^  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  obtrusive  if  he  only 
thoroughly  understands  his  subject,  English  society  admits  no 
amount  of  knowledge  as  an  excuse  for  dulness  and  garrulity,  and 
in  fact  never  looks  on  a  man  as  an  entire  bore  so  much  as  when 
he  is  thoroughly  well-informed.  A  more  close  and  habitual  contact 
with  the  common  interests  of  the  people  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Lords  may,  too,  have  some  indirect  effect  upon  what  we  all  feel 

(1)  Which  I  have  somewhere  seen  ihuB  versified — 

*' As  in  this  world's  eternal  chorus 

Some  Yoices  must  be  high,  some  low, — 
Let  those  who  like  it  bawl  and  bore  us, 
But  in^the  things  they  really  know." 
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to  be  the  only  serious  dangers  that  threaten  it — ^namely,  either  some 
act  of  hindrance  and  hostility,  which  personally  aflfects,  it  may  be,  a 
small  body  of  the  people,  but  which  enables  any  individual  to  point 
to  a  particular  peer,  and  say,  "  That  man,  to  whom  I  have  done  no 
injury,  inflicts,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  a  serious  wound  on  the  legitimate 
happiness  of  my  daily  life ; " — or  the  still  more  perilous  collective 
action  which  should  refuse  to  confirm  the  strongly  expressed  desire,  not 
only  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  of  the  sober  second- 
thought  of  the  people.  The  treatment  of  the  Bill  for  the  Marriage 
of  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  is  an  example  of  the  first ;  the  rejection 
of  a  well-considered  measure  to  secure  a  more  free,  real,  and  moral 
representation  of  the  people,  would  be  an  illustration  of  the  last. 

In  the  first  case  the  individual  peer  would  be  giving  to  his  own 
judgment  of  right  and  wrong  a  weight  which  the  Constitution  never 
intended  him  to  possess.  He  is  not  invested  with  his  vote  to  determine 
whether  I,  in  my  free  opinion,  should  do  or  abstain  fi^m  doing  any 
act  socially  wise  or  unwise,  prudent  or  imprudent,  in  relation  to  the 
domestic  circle  in  which  I  live.  Lord  Penzance  stated  this  order  of 
objection  as  strongly  as  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Drummond  could  have  done, 
who  reproached  a  member  with  "  not  going  in  like  a  man  and  marry- 
ing his  grandmother ; "  but, — added  the  experienced  judge, — "  Is 
thiBabasis  for  legislation  P"  Assuredly  not ;  and  if  this  opposition  to 
the  repeated  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  allowed  to  continue, 
the  agitation  will  increase  to  an  extent  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  primarily  interested,  each  of  whom  will 
become,  whether  he  likes  it  or  no,  a  focus  of  democratic  excitement 
against  a  branch  of  the  Legislature  which  is  using  its  corporate 
power  for  the  maintenance  of  individual  crotchets  and  personal 
prejudices. 

As  to  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  any 
question  of  the  arrangement  or  balance  of  the  powers  of  the 
Constitution,  or  any  extension  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
I  entertain  no  serious  fear ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help 
casting  forward  my  mind  to  the  possible  condition  of  things  which 
may,  at  some  not  distant  date,  impose  upon  them  certain  duties 
of  risk  and  defence  which  involve  their  very  existence  as  a  con- 
stituent power.  The  line  of  conduct  for  them  to  pursue  imder 
such  circumstances  seems  to  be  traced  out  with  the  utmost  clearness, 
it  must  lead  either  to  substantive  victory  or  to  honourable  dissolu- 
tion. The  simple  precept  to  keep  in  mind  is  for  them  never  to  come 
into  conflict  with  a  casual  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  except 
where  it  is  clear  that  there  is  in  the  nation  an  earnest  passive  power 
and  strong  will  of  resistance  on  the  same  side  as  themselves.  Hitherto 
the  greater  political  self-control,  which  we,  as  a  people,  have  exhibited, 
has  been  rewarded  by  a  freedom  from  revolutionary  extravagance 
which  no  other  European  nation  has  enjoyed.  But  there  are  indications 
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of  earning  trouble  which  it  would  be  un  wiso  to  neglect,  even  while  we 
maj  find  legitimate  sources  of  comfort  in  our  opponents*  inconsistencies 
and  difficulties  of  action.  The  Church  of  England  is  the  object  of 
simultaneous  attack  from  three  different  quarters — from  Ultramontane 
Catholicism,  from  Communistic  Atheism,  and  from  jealous  Noncon* 
formity.  The  Irish  outworks  are  as  good  as  given  up  to  the  first ; 
the  second  have  philosophical  allies  in  many  quarters  who  conceal 
their  co-operations ;  and  if  the  third  avail  themselves  of  any  good 
opportunity  to  join  their  forces  with  those  somewhat  heterogeneous 
allies,  the  temperate  and  tolerant  spirit'  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
Church  of  England  may  find  itself  in  considerable  straits.  ''  The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  "  may  seem  a  strange  ally  for  the 
muskets  that  ended  in  shooting  down  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  but  in 
such  a*  cause  as  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  into  the  bargain,  we  may  live  to  see  Mr.  Miall  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  directing  the  aggressive  forces  under  the  benediction  of 
Archbishop  Manning.  If  there  remain  in  the  heart  of  the  people 
of  this  country  sufficient  love  of  free  thought  to  resist  fanaticism,  from 
whatever  side  it  may  come,  the  conquest  may  not  be  easy.  What 
may  come  from  disruption  within  the  Church  of  England  itself  is 
quite  another  question. 

If,  again,  the  collision  were  to  occur  on  the  subject  of  any 
right  of  property,  especially  in  land,  it  is  satisfactory  to  perceive 
no  monopoly  or  privilege  that  attaches  itself  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  which  is  not  common  to  the  whole  proprietary  of  the  kingdom. 
The  slight  distinction  which  exists  in  the  devolution  of  realty  and 
personalty  must  soon  be  abolished,  and  landed  property  continually 
loses  jnoxtb  and  more  of  its  peculiarity  as  an  investment.  The 
wealth,  too,  of  the  body  is  fevery  day  more  and  more  dispersed  in 
divere  channels,  and  the  disqualification  of  a  peer  for  bankruptcy 
implies  something  more  than  a  point  of  honour.  Should,  therefore, 
anything  so  disastrous  as  a  revolutionary  conflict  between  Poverty 
and  Wealth  loom  in  the  distance,  the  House  of  Lords  will  only 
enter  into  it  as  a  portion  of  the  propertied  classes,  and  in  no  way  as 
an  object  of  special  envy,  obloquy,  or  aversion. 

Now  these,  and  all  other  advantages  which  accrue  from  the  com- 
mixture and  infusion  of  the  peerage  with  other  orders  of  society  in 
this  country,  are  derived  from  its  hereditary  character.  With  us 
aristocracy  has  never  been  a  caste ;  there  has  never  been  a  notion  of 
any  loss  of  right  or  dignity  by  mesalliance;  the  nobleman  raises  the 
woman  of  his  choice  to  his  own  rank,  whatever  be  her  antecedents 
and  their  ofbpring,  without  regard  to  her  previous  position.  Inter- 
marriages are  frequent  not  only  with  the  gentry,  but  with  the  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  classes.  All  barriers  against  any  honest 
empIoym^Qt  are  broken  down ;  a  cadet  of  the  loftiest  lineage  is  too 
thankful  to  get  into  fair  City  business ;  and  if  there  be  any  preten- 
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tious  Tulgarity  connected  with  tlie  order,  it  will  not  be  found  in  the 
elder  branches.  I  am  not  sore  that  the  occasional  poverty  of  the 
peerage  has  not  its  good  side  as  well  as  the  wealth ;  it  at  once 
lessens  the  distinction  and  increases  the  interest.  There  is  no 
longer  anything  more  expected  of  a  lord  than  of  any  one  else  in 
the  intercommunication  of  daily  life,  at  least  if  he  has  the  courage 
to  assert  an  independent  position,  and,  if  anything,  he  can  maintain 
the  demeanour  of  a  gentleman  ("  for  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest 
habit")  more  easily  than  others  under  disadvantageous  circumstances. 

These  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  promotion  of  men  of 
great  desert  or  special  ability  to  the  peerage  is  in  question.^    It  is 
difficult  fully  to  explain  the  small  amount  of  authority  over  public 
opinion  which  a  Second  Chamber,  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
notabilities  and  men  of  experience,  has  ever  acquired.     Whether 
there  is  something  repugnant  to  the  public  vanity  in  an  assemblage 
of  men,  each  presenting  himself  as  an  important  imit  and  therefore 
demanding  submission  as  a    collective  authority,  or  whether   the 
worth  of  the  individual  is  more  severely  scrutinised  and  his  abilities 
more  closely  tested,  or  whether  his  independence  of  opinion  is  more 
difficult  to  secure,  it  is  certain  that  all  Second  Chambers  in  Europe 
so  constituted  have  failed  to  command  public  respect.     But  this  is  no 
reason  why  a  hereditary  Chamber  should  not  be  from  time  to  time  re- 
cruited with  every  form  of  social  and  intellectual  eminence.  Not,  indeed, 
that  much  is  to  be  always  expected  from  the  individual  thus  elevated ; 
he  rarely  feels  himself  completely  at  home,  though  he  impregnates  the 
general  assembly  with  something  of  his  own  faculty  and  distinction : 
Lord  Lytton  has  not  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  since  his  appearance 
there,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  taken  no  part  in  its  business.     Mr. 
Dodson,  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  ex- 
pressed in  print  his  surprise  that  so  many  eminent  lawyers  being  there 
met  together  should  have  done  so  little  for  the  digest  or  codification 
of  the  Law.    It  is  the  fact  that,  whether  from  inability  to  unite  their 
intellectual  forces,  or  to  subordinate  their  diversity  of  judgments  to 
one  special  view,  there  is  very  little  hope  of  anything  valuable  being 
effected  in  that  direction.   But  all  this  is  no  reason  why  men  of  great 
ability,  information,  or  experience,  should  not,  from  time  to  time,  be 
added  to  the  House  of  Lords,  though  not  in  such  numbers  as  to  pre- 
judice its  constitution.     At  the  present  moment,  when,  owing  to  the 
direction  of  the  public  mind,  aided  by  the  pressure  of  certain  dis- 
tressing events,  sanitary  subjects  are    likely  to  be  prominent,  the 
accession  of  one  or  two  eminent  medical  practitioners  or  men  versed 
in  the  application  of  physical  science  would  assuredly  not  be  un- 
welcome. 

(1)  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  longer  the  same  necessity  for  limiting  new  Peerages  to 
men  of  wealth,  and  what  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  Lord  North's  clever  daughter,  called 
**  the  new  order  not  of  <  Barons '  but  of  '  Barrens.* ' ' 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  been 
conscious  of  its  own  defects  in  matters  of  procedure.  A  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  a  Beyision  of  the  Standing  Orders  was  lately 
moved  for  by  Lord  Stanhope  (who  somehow  or  other  always  manages 
to  accomplish  some  object  about  which  other  people  are  talking),.^  but 
with  little  other  residt  than  the  virtual  abolition  of  Proxies,  by 
throwing  so  many  formalities  in  their  way  as  to  make  the  practice 
henceforth  almost  impossible.  The  very  desirable  object  of  meeting 
at  four  instead  of  at  five  o'clock,  which  would  have  given  three  good 
hours  of  debate  before  dinner,  was  thwarted  by  the  judicial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  so  often  detain  the  Lord 
Chancellor  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  may  assuredly  be  a  question 
whether  the  permanent  business  of  a  branch  of  the  Legislature 
should  necessarily  be  subordinated  to  the  convenience  of  a  court  of 
justice,  and  it  might  be  suggested  that  there  exists  in  the  Chairman 
of  Committees  an  officer  perfectly  competent  to  take  the  seat  on  the 
woolsack  on  all  occasions  of  ordinary  business.  If  any  such  Revision 
comes  again  tmder  discussion,  the  question  of  the  number  of  peers 
necessary  to  constitute  a  House  can  hardly  be  avoided ;  for  it  is 
surely  an  encouragement  to  absence,  even  of  official  personages,  that 
three  should  represent  something  like  five  hundred ;  at  the  same  time 
there  would  be  no  use  in  putting  gentlemen  to  the  trouble  of  going 
down  to  Westminster  for  the  transaction  of  formal  business,  if  the 
main  evil  of  permanent  inactivity  is  to  continue. 

I  have  now  only  to  apologise  to  the  editor  and  readers  of  this 
highly  Liberal  Periodical  for  the  intrusion  of  an  Article  so  eminently 
Conservative.  But  there  may  he  some  excuse  in  its  very  extrava- 
gance. I  admit  of  no  possible  organic  Broform  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  folly  acknowledge  the  Jesuit  precept,  Sint  ut  »unt  aut  non  sint — ^if 
they  are  to  be  dealt  with  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  Bevolution. 

At  the  same  time  I  cast  a  serious  responsibility  on  the  Govern- 
ment, if  they  persist  in  refusing  to  the  House  of  Lords  its  legitimate 
share  in  the  transaction  of  public  business,  and  believe  that  they 
can  keep  up  its  character  by  occasionally  foisting  into  it  a  clever 
man  who  finds  himself  there  with  nothing  to  do.  If  neither  the 
Licensing  Bill,  nor  the  Truck  Bill,  nor  the  Mines  Bill,  nor  any 
of  the  sanitary  measures  emanating  from  the  Poor  Law  Board,  are 
referred  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  Session,  a  grave 
suspicion  will  inevitably  arise  that  it  is  the  studied  intent  of  our 
present  rulers  to  damage  and  depreciate  an  Institution  which  I 
earnestly  believe  the  mass  of  the  people  regard  with  traditional 
affection,  not  less  for  the  intrinsic  worth  than  for  tho  inherent 
limitations  of  its  powers.  Houghton. 

(1)  B,g,,  his  abolition  of  the  Oocasioiial  Services  in  the  Frayer-Book,  and  his  osta- 
Uiahment  of  the  National  Portrait  Ghillery.  ] 
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The  day  is  dark  and  the  night 

To  him  that  would  search  their  heart ; 
No  lips  of  cloud  that  will  part, 
Nor  morning  song  in  the  light : 
Only,  gazing  alone, 
To  him  wild  shadows  are  shown. 
Deep  under  deep  unknown 
And  height  aboTo  unknown  height. 
Still  we  say  as  wo  go, — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day/' 

The  Past  is  over  and  fled ; 

Named  new,  we  name  it  the  old ; 
Thereof  some  tale  hath  been  told. 
But  no  word  comes  from  the  dead ; 
Whether  at  all  they  be. 
Or  whether  as  bond  or  free. 
Op  whether  they  too  were  we. 
Or  by  what  spell  they  have  sped. 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way. 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 

What  of  the  heart  of  hate 

That  beats  in  thy  breast,  0  Time  P — 
Bed  strife  from  the  furthest  prime, 
And  anguish  of  fierce  debate ; 
War  that  shatters  her  slain. 
And  peace  that  grinds  them  as  grain, 
And  eyes  fixed  ever  in  vain 
On  the  pitiless  eyes  of  Fate. 

Still  we  say  as  we  go,— 

"  Strange  to  think  by  tho  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 
That  shall  wo  know  one  day." 
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What  of  the  heart  of  love 
That  bleeds  in  thy  breast,  0  Man  P — 
Thy  kisses  snatched  'neath  the  ban 
Of  fangs  that  mock  them  above  ; 
Thy  bells  prolonged  unto  knells, 
Thy  hope  tJiat  a  breath  dispels, 
Thy  bitter  forlorn  farewells 
And  the  empty  echoes  thereof? 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way. 
Whatever  there  is  to  loiow. 
That  shall  we  know  one  day.'' 


The  sky  leans  dnmb  on  the  sea, 
Aweary  with  all  its  wings ; 
And  oh  I  ifhe  song  the  sea  sings 
Is  dark  everlastingly. 
Our  past  is  dean  forgot. 
Our  present  is  and  is  not. 
Our  fotore's  a  sealed  seedplot, 
And  what  betwixt  th^m  are  we  P 

What  word's  to  say  as  we  go  P 

What  thought's  to  think  by  the  way  P 
What  truth  may  there  be  to  know. 
And  shall  we  know  it  one  day  P 

Dante  Gabeiel  Bmsstti. 
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Four  years  ago  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  calm-minded  of 
English  statesmen  said,  at  an  important  public  meeting,  that ''  Ire- 
land was  the  question  of  the  day/'  and  professed  himself  unable  to 
see  his  way  to  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  that  country.  At  that  period 
the  Fenian  movement,  confined  previously  within  its  accustomed 
limits,  had  violently  made  its  way  into  England ;  and  owing  in  part 
to  apprehensions  caused  by  such  events  as  the  design  on  Chester,  the 
crime  of  Manchester,  and  the  Clerkenwell  explosion,  but  principally, 
as  we  sincerely  believe,  to  an  earnest  desire  to  see  justice  done, 
English  opinion,  which  during  several  years  had  been  quiescent 
upon  Irish  subjects,  awoke  suddenly,  and  loudly  declared  that  large 
measures  of  reform  for  Ireland  were  necessary.  This  honourable 
and  truly  national  impulse  led  to  the  fall  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  govern- 
ment; the  constituencies  gave  a  willing  assent  to  the  language 
ascribed  to  the  Liberal  chief,  and  never  hitherto  heard  in  England, 
that  "Ireland  was  to  be  nded  by  Irish  ideas;"  and  the  general 
election  of  1868  brought  Mr.  Gladstone  into  power  in  triumph,  at 
the  head  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  pledged  to  deal  boldly  with 
the  Irish  difficulty.  The  promises  made  at  that  conjuncture  have^ 
up  to  this  time,  been  amply  fulfilled,  and,  doubtless,  will  be  wholly 
redeemed.  The  State  Church  of  Ireland,  which  had  survived  the 
great  movement  of  1832,  and  which  appeared  so  secure  that  an 
attack  on  it  was  pronounced  hopeless  in  1866,  was  abolished  with 
little  real  opposition ;  the  system  of  Irish  land  tenure,  any  change  in 
which  had  been  condemned  as  revolutionary  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
was  absolutely  transformed  in  the  interest  of  the  occupier ;  and  time 
only  has  as  yet  been  wanting  to  settle  the  question  of  Irish  education 
on  principles  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  diflTer  widely  from  those 
hitherto  deemed  applicable  to  it  by  British  politicians.  By  these 
great  measures,  past  or  prospective,  all  that  was  worst  in  the  rule  of 
England  in  Ireland,  will  have  been  completely  and  for  ever  removed ; 
Protestant  ascendancy  will  have  been  finally  overthrown ;  the  Irish 
peasant  will  no  longer  live  under  a  law  that  blighted  and  ruined  his 
industry,  and  practically  reduced  him  to  an  alien  serf;  and  the  State, 
we  may  hope,  will  carry  out  a  scheme  of  public  instruction  in  Ireland, 
which  will  be  at  once  impartial  and  just,  and  will  commend  itself  to 
the  national  sympathies.  And  yet,  while  these  noble  reforms  were 
being  rapidly  matured  in  Parliament  with  the  cordial  and  evident 
assent  of  the  country,  the  attitude  of  large  portions  of  Irishmen, 
which,  it  might  have  been  thought,  wouldjhave  been  changed,  has 
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remained  apparently  as  liostile  as  ever ;  and  while  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Irish  opinion  has  taken  a  favourable  turn  towards  England,  or 
to  the  Goyemment  which  has  achieved  so  much,  an  agitation  has 
sprung  up  in  Ireland  which  avowedly  aims  at  repealing  the  Union, 
and  seeks  under  the  guise  of  restoring  its  legislative  independence  to 
the  island,  to  weaken  essentially,  if  not  altogether  to  put  an  end  to„ 
the  British  connection.  The  years  1869  and  1870,  those  which 
witnessed  the  Church  and  the  Land  Acts,  were  seasons  of  such 
disturbance  in  Ireland  that  measures  of  extraordinary  severity  were 
considered  necessary  in  the  public  interests ;  the  seditious  press  in 
Dublin  and  elsewhere  has  continued  in  its  passionate  extravagance ; 
disaffection  still  confronts  the  executive,  and  has  nullified  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  more  than  one  remarkable  case  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  Home  Rule  Association  has  come  suddenly  into  being,  and 
proclaims  that  Ireland  can  no  longer  submit  to  an  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture, that  self-government  is  her  right,  and  that  she  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  else,  whatever  may  be  the  results  to  the  Empire.  The 
movement  has  already  succeeded  in  winning  three  out  of  the  few 
seats  vacated  in  Ireland  since  1868  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  exceedingly 
strong ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  be  all  powerful  on  the  Irish  hust- 
ings at  the  next  election. 

This  state  of  things  is  to  be  regretted,  the  rather  that  it  may  not 
impossibly  provoke  a  sharp  reaction  against  the  policy  of  conciliation 
and  justice  which  alone  can,  in  the  long  run,  make  Ireland  really 
contented  and  tranquil.  The  House  of  Commons,  liable  to  be  swayed 
by  the  crude  opinion  of  the  middle  classes,  may  be  induced  to  misin- 
terpret symptoms  easily  understood  by  political  thinkers,  and  to 
believe  that  Ireland  is  incorrigible,  because  the  measures  of  the  last 
two  years  have  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  all  sanguine  persons,  and 
have  apparently  led  to  increased  disorders.  Yet  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  history  should  teach  us,  that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
government  not  only  could  not  be  expected  to  work  a  miracle  in 
Ireland  in  a  few  months,  but  would  almost  certainly  be  associated 
vith  more  or  less  confusion  and  trouble  before  its  good  consequences 
could  be  fully  developed.  In  the  first  place,  the  Church  and  the 
Land  Acts  and  the  agitation  necessarily  incidental  to  them,  stirred 
the  passions  of  Irishmen  to  their  depths  ;  they  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  aristocracy  of  creed  which  hitherto  had  been  the  British 
garrison,  and  which  conceived  that  it  had  been  betrayed ;  they 
evoked  memories  of  ancient  wrong,  of  violence,  confiscation,  and  con- 
quest, among  the  nation  and  its  leaders,  and  excited  false  and  impos- 
sible hopes  ;  and  this  condition  of  feeling  naturally  tended  to  disturb 
still  further  elements  prepared  unhappily  at  all  times  for  disturbance. 
This  is  no  new  or  strange  phenomenon,  for  unfortunately — and  this 
has  generally  been  one  of  the  saddest  penalties  of  her  misgovem- 
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menty^-ev^ry  era  of  great  oonoession  to  Ireland  has  almost  always 
been  at  first  marked  by  a  seeming  quickening  of  disaffection ;  and  as 
in  1779  the  earliest  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Code  was  followed  by 
ike  League  of  the  Volunteers ;  as  in  1793  the  restoring  his  yote  to  the 
Catholic  peasant  coincided  with  the  plots  of  the  United  Irishmen ;  as 
Catholic  emancipation  was  a  signal  for  a  vehement  cry  for  dissolving 
the  Union  ;  so  in  1869-70  measures  necessary  for  the  wellbeing  of 
Ireland  have  apparently  exasperated  national  dislike,  and  made  it 
more  active  for  the  moment.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  has  been  in  the  main 
inspired  by  a  resolute  effort  on  the  part  of  England  to  accomplish  an 
act  of  tardy  justice,  it  has  not  unreasonably  appeared  to  the  mass  of 
the  Irish  people  as  a  boon  extorted  from  weakness  and  even  national 
fear ;  and  this  sentiment,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  on  a  calm  review 
of  Irish  history,  was  one  that  would  almost  certainly  arise,  has  not 
only  deprived  that  policy  of  much  that  was  gracious  in  its  charactei*, 
but  has  had  a  direct  tendency  to  provoke  in  Ireland  a  policy  of 
scorn  and  contempt  for  England,  to  encourage  disobedience  to  the 
law,  and  to  create  a  belief  that  any  Irish  demands  will  be  yielded 
upon  sufficient  pressure.  And,  in  the  third  place,  there  have  been 
circumstances  which  have  made  even  the  specific  reforms  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  government,  to  a  certain  extent,  distasteful  or  ill  under- 
stood in  Ireland,  and  have  thereby  caused  a  good  deal  of  alienation. 
The  Church  Act  effaced  a  badge  of  conquest,  and  destroyed  a  monu- 
ment of  ancient  wrong ;  but,  though  this  could  not  have  been 
avoided,  disestablishment  was  probably  not  carried  out  accordin<> 
to  Irish  national  sympathies.  The  Land  Act  is  a  wonderful 
measure,  and  will  accomplish  its  intended  objects ;  but  it  did  not 
appeal  to  the  Irish  imagination;  its  operation  will  be  too  gradual 
to  strike  suddenly  the  popular  mind;  and  its  authors  refused  to 
incorporate  with  it  alternative  schemes  which,  beyond  question,  had 
commanded  wide-spread  assent  in  Ireland.  There  was  something, 
too,  in  the  manner  in  which  these  changes,  admirable  as  they  were, 
were  effected,  that  not  unnaturally  excited  a  sentiment  of  irritation 
in  a  jealous  and  distrustful  people. 

Considerations  such  as  these  will  account  for  the  seeming  failure 
of  the  "  messages  of  peace  "  sent  to  Ireland  during  the  last  three 
years,  though  we  feel  satisfied  that  recent  legislation  will  yet  be 
crowned  by  happy  results,  and,  even  now,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  has  been  productive  of  great  benefits.  They  do  not,  however, 
entirely  explain  how  it  has  happened  that  such  discontent  has  of  late 
taken  the  peculiar  form  exhibited  by  it  in  O'Connell's  time,  why  if 
raises  again  the  flag  of  nationality,  why  it  puts  forward  the  specific 
claim  of  Repeal  of  the  Union  and  legislative  independence.  The 
causes  will  be  found  in  the  general  tendencies  of  Irish  sentiment  at 
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flefTcral  periods,  and  In  certain  special  and  distinctiYe  circumstances 
tiiat  of  late  years  liave  aroused  the  feeling  of  whicli  the  Home  Rule 
cry  is  the  outward  expression.  Though  we  much  doubt  whether  a 
settled  purpose  to  make  themselTes  a  separate  nation  can  be  truly 
said  to  haTc  ever  animated  the  discordant  sections  of  the  Irish  people, 
it  is,  neyertheless,  the  fact,  that  at  different  conjunctures  signs  of 
such  a  movement  have  made  their  appearance,  though  they  haye 
always  passed  away  before  long,  and  the  popular  impulse  has  been 
directed  without  difficulty  to  other  objects.  A  demand  for  Irish 
independence  was  urged  with  yarious  degrees  of  force  and  yehemence 
in  1779,  in  1782,  in  1829,  and  in  1843,  though  in  all  these  instances 
it  soon  subsided,  and  it  fell  short  of  a  national  claim ;  and  the  phe- 
nomenon is  being  repeated  now,  though  we  feel  satisfied  that  the 
present  agitation  is  in  many  respects  much  less  formidable,  and  gathers 
io  itself  less  general  support,  than  any  of  those  which  went  before  it. 
Apart,  howeyer,  from  this  inclination  to  break  away  from  the  British 
connection, — an  inclination,  it  must  be  said,  not  at  all  difficult  to  com- 
prehend by  a  candid  student  of  Irish  history, — ^peculiar  reasons  haye 
recently  concurred  to  eyoke  a  passion  for  nationality  in  Ireland,  and 
to  supply  it  with  more  or  less  of  aliment.  The  people,  one  of  the 
most  quick-witted  of  races,  and  now  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  brought  under  the  influence  of  education,  have  not  been 
Uind  to  the  great  movement  in  favour  of  national  freedom  and  unity 
which  has  been  going  on  all  over  Europe ;  and  in  the  emancipation 
of  Italy,  in  the  independence  attained  by  Hungary,  even  in  the  con- 
solidation of  Germany,  many  of  them  see  the  preludes  of  changes 
which  will  tdtimately  give  them  self-government.  Knowing,  too,  that 
England  approved  tiiese  events,  though  they  were  not  accomplished 
without  violence,  and  fraud,  and  wrong  of  different  kinds,  they  feel 
indignant  that  she  does  not  extend  a  similar  judgment  to  their  aspi- 
rations, which  of  course  seem  to  them  right  and  just ;  and  this  senti- 
ment <mly  increases  their  desire  to  vindicate  "liberty"  for  themselves. 
In  addition  to  this,  what  may  be  called  the  public  opinion  of  England 
and  Ireland  has  been  placed  in  direct  antagonism  on  a  variety  of 
occasions  of  late  years  :  it  differed  widely  on  the  Papal  question,  and 
the  American  war,  on  the  great  struggle  of  which  we  have  just  seen 
the  end;  and  this  circumstance  had  some  effect  in  creating  and 
accelerating  the  new  movement.  Moreover — most  important  ^of  all, 
perhaps — tiie  agitation  of  the  last  few  years  has  partly  co-operated  in 
this  direction ;  the  Church  Act  and  the  Land  Act,  by  irritating  many 
of  the  Irish  Protestants,  have  for  the  moment  alienated  from  English 
sympathies  a  portion  of  the  old  English  garrison,  and  have  made 
them  friendly  to  a  popular  cry ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  those^great 
measures  have  necessarily  tended  at  first  to  excite  vain  hopes  in  an 
easfly-Boved  people.      Certain  peculiarities,   too,    in   the  mode  of 
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legislating  for  and  ruling  Ireland,  have  been  felt  lately  to  be  griev- 
ances ;  nor  has  the  tone  of  ordinary  English  opinion,  with  respect  to 
Ireland  and  her  affairs,  been  among  the  least  of  the  many  causes 
which  have  provoked  the  present  claim  for  independence. 

It  is  time,  however,  now  to  examine  the  objects  of  the  Home  Rule 
agitation,  and  to  discuss  fairly  the  views  of  its  leaders.  It  has  been 
correctly  said  that  the  designs  of  the  movement  have  been  purposely 
left  ill-defined  in  order  to  catch  all  kinds  of  supporters,  and  that  it 
has  been  so  directed  as  to  attract,  if  possible,  the  most  dissentient 
classes  of  Irishmen.  Out  of  the  obscurity,  however,  which  surrounds 
the  question,  two  schemes  emerge  in  sufficient  distinctness  to  chal- 
lenge attraction  and  inquiry,  though  they  have  hardly  assumed  that 
complete  shape  in  which,  if  they  are  to  obtain  a  hearing,  they  must 
appear  as  legislative  projects.  Mr.  Butt  proposes  to  convert  Ireland 
into  a  separate  and,  in  part,  independent  state,  linked  to  England  by 
a  federal  tie,  and  thus  still  a  member  of  the  Empire,  but  with  power 
to  manage  her  own  affairs,  though  subject  to  many  Imperial  obliga- 
tions, and  bound,  as  regards  external  questions,  to  carry  out  an 
Imperial  policy.  For  this  purpose  the  United  Parliament,  and  the 
administration  dependent  on  it,  are  to  abandon  the  function  of  making 
laws  for  Ireland,  and  of  dealing  with  purely  Irish  questions ;  an 
Assembly  sitting  at  College  Green,  and  composed  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Ireland,  is  to  order  exclusively  these  matters,  guided 
by  a  ministry  formed  from  it,  and,  it  would  seem,  responsible  to  it 
alone ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Monarchy  is  to  retain  its  preroga- 
tives unimpaired,  and  an  Imperial  ParHament,  to  which  Ireland 
would  send  a  proportion  of  representatives,  would  adjust  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  would  have  absolute  control  as  regards  the 
attitude  they  should  assume  towards  foreign  Governments,  and  would 
determine  the  amount  of  expenditure  they  should  respectiyely  apply 
to  Imperial  purposes.  Under  this  arrangement  Ireland  would  be 
independent  within  her  own  sphere,  and  would  possess  the  power  of 
self-government  with  respect  to  her  domestic  concerns ;  but  she 
would  continue  associated  with  Great  Britain  as  a  partner  in  an 
equal  federation  ;  and  the  two  nations  would  form  one  empire,  having 
a  single  voice  and  mode  of  action  as  regards  other  sovereign  states 
and  powers,  connected  with  each  other  by  a  common  monarchy,  not 
to  speak  of  innumerable  social  ties,  and  bound  not  only  to  mutual 
support,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  mutual  defence,  but  also  to 
co-operate  in  objects  in  which  their  supreme  legislature  should 
declare  that  they  had  an  united  interest.  **  Every  matter  relating 
to  the  internal  administration  of  the  country,"  says  Mr.  Butt,  "  our 
railways,  our  post-office,  our  public  works,  our  courts  of  justice,  our 
corporations,  our  system  of  education,  our  manufactures,  and  our 
conmierce,  would  all  be  left  under  the  management  of  our  domestic 
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Parliament/' "  Ireland^  however,  would  be  subject  to  the 

taxation  which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 

for  Imperial  purposes,  to  impose/' "  The  business  of  the 

Imperial  Parliament  would  be  confined  to  the  regulation  of  Indian 
and  colonial  affairs,  to  voting  men  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
supplies  for  the  Imperial  expenditure,  and  to  interference  in  foreign 
afiairs,  when  such  interference  would  be  called  for,  and  generally  to 
such  supervision  of  Imperial  concerns  as  circumstances  might  make 
necessary." 

This  project,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  substitution  of  a 
Federation  for  the  existing  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
differs  widely  from  the  alternative  scheme  to  which  we  have  before 
adverted.  This  last  plan  consists  simply  in  the  revival  of  the  old 
Irish  Parliament,  without  reference  to  the  immense  change  in  the 
distribution  of  political  power  which  has  occurred  in  Ireland  since 
the  Union,  and  it  aims  at  the  complete  liberation  of  the  island  from 
any  British  Legislature,  the  Monarchy  only  being  left  to  keep  up 
the  Imperial  connection.  According  to  this  system,  "  no  power  on 
earth  '* — in  the  language  of  Grattan  in  1782 — "  save  the  Crown,  the 
Lords,  and  the  Commons  of  Ireland,"  would  have  a  right  to  make 
laws  for  the  country,  or  in  any  way  to  direct  its  policy ;  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  would  be  supreme,  not  only  as  regards  domestic 
a&irs,  but  throughout  the  sphere  of  external  questions;  and  the 
only  means  of  maintaining  harmony  between  the  British  and  the 
Irish  Legislatures,  whether  in  the  internal  rule  of  the  Empire  or  in 
its  relations  with  other  States,  would  be,  in  theory,  the  prerogative 
of  the  sovereign,  which,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  constitution, 
though  not  to  its  real  practical  working,  is  still  absolute  in  most 
matters  belonging  to  an  executive  government.  Under  this  partition 
of  authority  the  Irish  Parliament  would  not  only  have  exclusive 
power  over  all  arrangements  as  to  Irish  manufactures,  trade,  and 
commerce,  as  to  the  conditions  of  holding  property  in  Ireland,  and 
as  to  the  status  of  every  Irish  institution — it  would  actually  have  the 
sole  right  of  administering  and  controlling  the  revenues  of  Ireland, 
and  therefore  of  levying  taxes  of  all  kinds,  and  of  negotiating  and 
settling  tariffs;  it  would  also  be  entitled  to  decide,  irrespective  of 
the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain,  upon  questions  of  peace  and  war, 
and  of  dealing  with  the  Colonies  and  foreign  nations ;  and  it  would 
really  have  the  complete  management  of  the  arm^  force  of  Ireland, 
whatever  it  might  be,  and  the  direction  of  it  for  any  purpose.  The 
only  check  upon  this  supremacy,  and  the  only  constitutional  machinery 
for  lessening  or  preventing  collisions  between  the  British  and  Irish 
Parliaments,  and  for  assuring  their  united  action,  would  be,  as  we 
have  said,  the  Monarchy,  stiU  invested  by  law  with  extensive  powers, 
but  really  dependent  in  their  exercise  on  the  will  of  the  people  repre- 
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sented  by  it.  In  short,  this  system  would  make  Ireland,  not  only  an 
independent,  but  a  sovereign  State,  distinct  from  Great  Britain  in 
every  respect,  and  associated  with  it  only  through  an  influence 
which,  however  imposing,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  trust  only  for  the 
benefit  of  those  for  whom  it  is  held,  and,  in  any  event,  is  too  delicate 
to  bear  a  harsh  strain  or  rough  usage. 

Such  are  the  schemes  of  Home  Rule  put  forward  by  the  champions 
of  the  new  agitation  which  is  finally  to  settle  the  Irish  Question.  It 
is  imwise  hastily  to  pronounce  upon  them,  or  to  indulge  in  off-hand 
dogmatism ;  but,  after  a  calm  review  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  would  be  injurious,  if  not 
fatal,  to  the  well-being  and  power  of  the  Empire,  and  fraught  with 
certain  mischief  to  Ireland.  Take  first  the  project  of  the  Federation 
proposed  by  Mr.  Butt  and  his  followers,  as  a  compromise  by  which 
self-government  in  Ireland  may  be  reconciled  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  supremacy  of  Imperial  dominion.  We  will  assume — surely 
a  large  assimiption — that  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish 
Legislature  and  of  the  general  Federal  Parliament  could  be  so 
marked  out  by  a  written  instrument  that  they  would  not  be  inter- 
mixed or  confused,  or  that  difficulties  of  this  kind  could  be  removed 
through  the  intervention  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  charged  exclu- 
sively with  this  sovereign  office.  We  will  assume  that  it  would  be 
not  impossible  to  create  a  system  or  to  provide  machinery  by  which 
the  functions  of  the  assembly  at  College  Green  could,  in  theory,  be 
confined  to  Irish  questions  without  interfering  with  Imperial  affairs, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations  could  direct  the  policy  of 
the  Empire  without  invading  the  domain  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
But  if  a  Federal  Constitution  could  be  made  on  paper  which  would 
not  stultify  or  defeat  itself,  we  feel  assured  that  in  its  actual  working 
it  would,  in  the  existing  condition  of  things,  be  necessarily  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences.  So  long  as  the  Irish  Legislature  would 
act  in  concert  with  the  Federal  Parliament — so  long  as  the  executive 
in  Dublin  did  not  clash  with  the  Imperial  rule,  the  march  of 
affairs  might  not  be  disturbed,  and  the  only  results  of  the  system 
would  be  extreme  cumbrousness  and  complexity,  great  weakness,  and 
great  expense  in  government.  Bearing  in  mind,  however,  what  the 
relations  of  England  and  Ireland  are  at  present,  or  are  likely  to 
be  so  far  as  we  see,  these  conditions  of  harmony  could  not  be 
supposed  to  exist  or  to  continue ;  and  if,  as  might  be  assumed  with 
certainty,  the  Irish  Legislature  and  the  Federal  Parliament  would, 
imder  the  scheme  in  contemplation,  be  soon  in  a  state  of  violent 
collision  on  many  questions  of  grave  importance,  what  could  follow 
but  a  ruinous  weakening  of  the  Empire,  and  unfortunate  troubles  in 
both  countries  P  In  the  event  of  conflicts  of  that  kind — and  it  is 
obvious  that  they  would  be  inevitable — the  contending  Parliaments 
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would  become  the  representatives  of  irreconcilable  forces ;  thej 
would  cross,  neutralise,  and  thwart  each  other;  and  while  the 
Imperial  Goyer9ment  would  be  paralysed,  the  Federal  Constitution 
would  probably  be  destroyed,  in  a  struggle  for  Irish  independence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  the  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain  on  the  other. 
The  result  certainly  would  be  calamitous  to  the  power  of  England ; 
and  it  would  most  likely  end  in  an  appeal  to  force,  in  which  Ireland 
would  be  overwhelmed  after  a  period  of  anarchy  and  disorder. 

The  truth  is  that  the  first  requirements  are  wanting  for  making 
England  and  Ireland  an  empire  under  a  Federal  Government. 
When  two  or  more  states  are  morally  united  by  condition,  sympathy, 
and  happy  associations,  or  are  compelled  to  support  each  other 
through  apprehension  of  common  enemies,  they  may  [often,  to  the 
general  advantage,  retain  a  large  measure  of  independence,  and  be 
to  a  certain  extent  self-governing;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
become  subject  for  some  purposes  to  a  central  authority.  In  these 
instances  the  tendency  to  alienation,  caused  by  the  division  of  the 
sovereign  power  and  the  separation  of  its  depositaries,  is  neutraHsed 
by  the  strongest  motives;  and  the  distinctive  institutions  of  each 
community  may  be  of  great  valu^  in  fostering  patriotism,  and  in 
promoting  energy  and  self-reliance.  But  if  two  portions  of  a  single 
empire  have  been  sundered  by  a  long  antagonism,  and  by  profound 
historical  differences,  an  attempt  to  extend  independence  to  them 
will  increase  their  disunion  to  such  an  extent,  that  no  scheme  of 
partial  combination  can  arrest  serious  collision  and  discord ;  nothing 
can  restrain  the  centrifugal  forces  let  loose  by  the  delegation  of  even 
a  limited  and  qualified  sovereignty;  and  as,  unhappily,  England  and 
Ireland  stand  towards  each  other  in  this  relation,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  they  would  not  continue  an  imdivided  power  under  a  federal 
system.  With  respect  to  the  alternative  project  of  a  simple  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  Irish  Parliament,  it 
is  open  to  even  more  objections.  Under  this  scheme,  the  British 
Executive  would,  as  we  have  seen,  be  almost  powerless  in  Ireland ; 
the  Irish  Parliament  would  be  supreme  as  regards  all  purely  Irish 
questions,  and  would  possess  very  great  influence  in  directing  the 
course  of  British  policy ;  and  the  Crown  would  be  the  only  link 
between  the  Legislatures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  only 
means  of  making  them  work  together.  If  we  recollect  what  has  ever 
been  the  attitude  of  England  and  Ireland  to  each  other,  and  what 
would  be  at  the  present  day  the  composition  of  an  Irish  Parliament, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  an  arrangement  would  inevitably  thwart 
the  action  of  England  as  a  great  power  at  almost  every  point,  and 
would  almost  completely  subvert  her  influence  throughout  the  range 
€i  Irish  affimrs ;  and,  as  it  would  be  f^t  to  be  intolerable,  it  would 
probably  end  either  in  separation  or  in  the  reconquest  and  resettle* 
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ineiit  of  Ireland  by  the  nation  naturally  of  the  greater  strength. 
Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  Union  is  comparatively 
recent,  and  that  Ireland  possessed  her  native  legislature  for  ages 
without  these  disastrous  consequences.  In  the  first  place,  until  1782 
the  old  Irish  Parliament  was  merely  the  Court  of  Registry  of  a 
dependency  ;  from  1782  to  the  Union  it  was  kept  in  subjection  by 
corruption  ;  and  in  this  way  the  ascendancy  of  England  was  secured 
by  influences  which  would  be  of  little  or  no  avail  at  the  present  day 
in  the  case  of  a  modem  Irish  Parliament.  In  the  second  place,  the 
power  of  the  Crown  was  of  real  eflScacy  a  century  ago  in  uniting 
the  Legislatures  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  keeping  them  in  the 
same  line  of  action ;  but  this  force  would  obviously  be  useless  now, 
and  would  not  retard  a  single  collision.  Thirdly,  too,  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  old  Irish  Parliament  was  exclusively  composed 
of  a  colonial  aristocracy  of  creed,  associated  with  the  British  con- 
nection and  depending  on  it  for  its  existence,  and  it  was  thus  com- 
pelled, in  a  great  measure,  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  mother 
country,  and  to  follow  the  lead  of  its  Government.  An  Irish  Parlia- 
ment of  the  present  day,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  would  not  be 
linked  to  England  by  any  such  potent  tie. 

We  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  Home  Rule  would  weaken,  perhaps 
break  up,  the  Empire  ;  and  would  lead  to  angry  and  protracted  con- 
flicts, in  which  Ireland,  as  the  less  powerful  nation,  would  probably  suffer 
more  than  England.  Yet  even  if  this  were  not  to  follow,  if  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could,  under  a  federal  scheme  or 
otherwise,  be  made  to  work  together  in  concord — if  divided  Parlia- 
ments and  executives  did  not  cause  separation  or  war,  we  may  still 
greatly  doubt  whether  Home  Rule  would  not  be  a  fatal  gift  to  Ireland, 
whether  she  would  not  regret  the  day  of  her  "  liberty."  We  shall 
certainly  draw  no  invidious  comparisons,  historically  untrue  and 
morally  absurd,  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  races,  or  echo 
the  silly  and  offensive  cry  that  parliamentary  and  free  institutions 
are  suitable  to  the  first  alone,  and  that  "  Irish  Celts  "  are  unfitted  for 
them.  Such  presumptuous  cant — the  vulgar  homage  of  too  many 
writers  to  English  vanity — is  particularly  unbecoming  in  the  mouths 
of  Englishmen  ;  for  it  is  mainly  the  fault  of  England  herself  if  Ireland 
has  not  had  the  training  that  would  make  her  able  to  bear  popular 
government,  that  she  is  too  distracted  by  passion  and  faction,  and  too 
disunited  by  unhappy  traditions,  to  be  ripe  for  anything  like  real 
independence.  But,  taking  things  as  they  actually  are,  looking 
calmly  at  the  elements  of  discord  which  stir  society  in  Ireland  to  its 
depths,  and  estimating  what  would  be  the  character  of  any  Irish 
Parliament  which  could  be  constituted  at  the  present  day,  can  we 
feel  assured  that  the  right  of  self-government  would  not  be  disastrous 
to  Ireland  herselfj  and  would  not  be  fraught  with  national  mis- 
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£orttiiie  P     Under  Home  Rule  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  would  be 
elected  by  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  and  the  shopkeepers  and  artisans 
of  the  towns;  could  it  be  expected  that  such  an  assembly  would 
co-operate  with  the  House  of  Lords,  composed  chiefly  of  the  Irish 
proprietary  ?     What  legislation  could  be  reasonably  looked  for  from 
a  chamber  without  experience  in  politics,  representative  chiefly  of 
popular  impulse,  in  which  property  could  have  little  weight,  and 
'the   animosities  of  class,  restrained  for   years,  would    find   sudden 
and  free  vent,  and  which  practically  would  set  at  nought  all  con- 
stitutional checks  and  hindrances?      Can  we  doubt  that  it  would 
propose  and  carry  measures  of  an  extreme  and  violent  kind,  destruc- 
'tive  of  the  existing  arrangements  which  maintain  the  social  system 
of  Ireland,  and  creating  rapid  and  great  changes  in  the  relations  of 
'^he  national  churches  and  in  the  position  of  the  landed  classes ;  and, 
if  so,  could  this  probably  be  accomplished  without  a  bloody  revolu- 
'tion?     And  even  if  the  Irish   Parliament  did  not  rim   into  these 
excesses,  would  not  the  deep   sectarian  feud  of  the  country — the 
^^ncient  strife  between  north    and    south — break    out   with    more 
^mimosity  than  ever,  when  the  influence  of  England  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  full  scope  had  been  afibrded  to  the  license  of  uncontrolled 
£u)tion  P      I,  at  least,  fear  that  history  would  give   a  melancholy 
snswer  to  these  questions ;  and   if  we  add  that  Home  Bule  would 
siecessarily   increase  the   taxation  of  Ireland,   and  would  exclude 
Xrishmen  of  all  ranks  from  participating  in  benefits  they  now  enjoy  as 
citizens  of  an  Imperial  State,  we  shall  at  least  have  shown  that  it 
^ould  be  a  more  than  questionable  boon  under  any  circumstances. 

I  must,   therefore,  record  my  hearty  protest  against  this  agita- 
tion and  its  objects.     And,  furthermore,  I  must  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  the  Home  Bule  movement  in  any  shape  has  taken  a  deep 
bold  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  or  even  on  a  large  portion  of  it. 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  floating  ill-will  against 
the  Gt)vemment,  that  the  Fenian  spirit  is  not  extinct,  that  elements 
of  disorder  exist  which  have  not  yet  been  removed  or  quieted.     But 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Irish  people,  or  any  powerful  section  of 
Irishmen,  have  a  settled  purpose  to  dissolve  the  Union,  to   break 
away  from  the  British  connection,  and  to  insist  on  a  local  Parliament ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  present  demand  is  rather  a  transient  cry  of 
discontent  than  the    genuine   expression  of  a  national  sentiment. 
I  do  not  dwell  too  much  on  the  fact  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Ireland  have  studiously  held  aloof  from  the  movement, 
for  unhappily — such  has  been  their  position — they  have  too   often 
opposed  measures  imperatively  required  by  their  coimtry's  interests, 
tiiough  of  lato  years  they  have  given  proof  of  a  great  deal  more  of 
patriotic  policy.     But  where  is  the  evidence  that  the  classes  which 
embody  genuine  Irish  opinion,  and  really  speak  with  the  voice  of  the 
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nation,  have  steadily  resolved  upon  this  concession  in  the  same  way 
that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  on  such  questions  as  Catholic 
emancipation,  on  the  overthrow  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  on  vindi- 
cating the  rights  of  the  Irish  tenantry  P  The  elections  of  Meath, 
Westmeath,  and  Limerick,  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  subject, 
for  in  each  of  these  cases  there  were  special  reasons  why  the  Home 
Bule  candidates  should  be  successful ;  and  we  will  add,  that  we  should 
not  feel  convinced  that  the  agitation  was  truly  national,  even  though 
"  Home  Bule  "  should  win  many  seats  at  any  future  general  election, 
for  Ireland  did  not  really  make  any  lasting  effort  to  repeal  the  Union, 
although  a  great  number  of-  her  representatives  were  pledged  by 
O'Connell  to  try  the  attempt.  We  venture  to  think — although  dis- 
affection to  English  rule  does  exist  in  Ireland,  and  though  it  would 
be  more  than  unwise  to  ignore  or  despise  the  present  movement — that 
Ireland,  if  fairly  tested,  would  not  deliberately  break  away  from 
England;  and  that  she  would  not  sever  her  relations  with  the 
Empire,  or  with  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  however  irritable 
may  be  her  feelings,  or  however  violent  may  be  the  language  adopted 
by  those  who  might  speak  in  her  name.  For  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  recent  legislation,  and  the  policy  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, have  largely  succeeded  in  attaching  to  the  constitution  and  the 
British  Legislature  the  most  influential  interests  in  Ireland,  if  not  in 
gratifying  Irish  sentiment,  and  have  thus  really  strengthened  greatly 
the  bond  of  union  between  the  two  countries,  though  the  effects  may 
not  be  at  once  apparent.  The  great  Boman  Catholic  middle  class  of 
Ireland,  relieved  from  an  imjust  ascendancy — the  body  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Irish  priesthood,  in  the  enjoyment  at  last  of  religious 
equality — and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  Ireland,  secured  and  pro- 
tected from  former  wrong,  would  be  slow,  we  think,  to  repeal  the 
Union,  and  to  commit  themselves  to  a  political  revolution,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  quite  contented,  and  Home  Bule  champions  may 
claim  their  support. 

But  though  we  believe  that  the  Home  Bule  movement  is  not 
one  of  great  and  enduring  force,  any  grievances  of  which  it  may  be 
a  symptom  should  be,  if  possible,  redressed  or  palliated.  It  is  idle 
to  deny  that  a  large  amount  of  vague  discontent  exists  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  present  agitation  finds  aliment  in  certain  ills  not  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislation  and  government,  though,  for  the 
most  part,  outside  their  inmiediate  sphere.  It  is  a  just  cause  of 
complaint  that  the  administration  of  Irish  a&irs  is  too  centralised ; 
that  boards  in  London,  usually  composed  of  officials  without  Irish 
experience,  control  the  public  departments  of  Ireland;  and  the 
distance  from  Westminster  makes  the  expense  and  the  delay  of 
conducting  local  measures  required  in  Ireland  extremely  burden- 
some. These  grounds  of  annoyance  may  seem  trivial;  but  they 
are  felt  to  be  not  a  little  vexatious;    they  have  unquestionably 
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strengthened  the  present  cry;  and  as  their  removal  would  not  be 
difficult,  they  should  be  remoTed  by  a  timely  reform.     As  questions 
relating  to  Ireland,  too,  are  often  of  a  very  different  complexion 
from  those  concerning  the  rest  of  Great  Britain,  and  require  a 
very  different  treatment ;  and  as,  unfortrmately,  they  are  not  seldom 
very  little  understood  outside  Ireland ;  it  is  very  advisable  that  they 
should  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  genuine  Irish  opinion  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament;   and  as  imder  existing 
arrangements  there  is  no  provision  that  this  shall  take  place,  and 
a  majority  of  English  and  Scotch  members  has,  it  has  been  said,  more 
than  once  set  at  nought  the  wishes  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland 
with  respect  to  important  Irish  matters,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  some 
remedy  should  be  found  for  a  mischief  which,  if  continued,  must 
assuredly     strengthen     the     Home     Rule     movement.       Without 
tampering  with  the  Union,  or  rudely  violating  the  usage  of  Parlia- 
ment, might  it  not  be  possible  to  confine  the  consideration  of  Irish , 
qaestions,  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  now  the  case,  to  Irish  members 
of  the  two  Houses ;  so  that,  though  the  whole  Legislature  should 
retain  a  general  directing  and  controlling  power,  the  details  of  these 
measures  should  be  left  to  those  more  immediately  connected  with 
them  ?     Mr.  Pirn,  one  of  the  members  for  Dublin,  has  made  sugges- 
tions upon   this  subject  which  appear  to  deserve  attention,  and 
to  be  wise  and  sound  in  principle.     "The  question  for  solution," 
he  says,  "is.  How  can  the  legislation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
be  made  to  represent  the  wishes  and  provide  for  the  requirements 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.    The  remedy  I  have  to  propose  is,  that  for 
the  future,  no  Act  of  Parliament  shall  be  passed  for  Ireland  alone, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  members  of  the 
House  of  Conmions,  and  that  the  forms  of  the  House  shall  be  so 
altered  as  to  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  this  to  be  the  case,  so 
that  all  Irishmen  may  know  that  all  the  legislation  respecting  Ireland 
is  the  work  of  the  Irish  members.     The  change  in  the  forms  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  is  required  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
object,  is  simple.     It  has  been  suggested  by  Sir  Erskine  May  that 
the  House  should  revert  to  the  old  custom  of  grand  committees,  and 
that  to  facilitate  the  dispatch  of  business,  bills,  after  being  read  a 
second  time,  should  be  considered  in  detail  by  one  of  these  grand 
committees,  instead  of  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.    To  adopt 
this  plan,  and  submit  the  bills  which  relate  solely  to  Ireland  to  a 
grand  conmiittee  consisting  of  the  hundred  and  five  Irish  members,  is 
all  that  would  be  necessary.  .  .  .  Thus  the  principle  of  any  new  law 
woiold  receive  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  House,  while 
no  legislation  would  take  place  for  Ireland  alone  which  did  not 
receive  the  support  of  the  majority  of  Irish  members." 

By  some  elumge  of  this  description,  the  opinion  of  Ireland  would 
hsve  a  mme  powerful  action  on  Irish  legislation  and  administration 
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than  it  has  at  present;   Ireland  would  enjoy  something  like  self- 
government^  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
a  plausible  argument  for  Homo  Bule  would  be,  in  a  great  degree, 
refuted.     Any  expedient,  however,  such  as  this,  would  not  satisfy 
Irish  agitators ;  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  Empire,  the  Union 
must,  we  think,  be  maintained,  and  the  Imperial  Legislature  have 
a  decisive  voice  in  regulating  and  directing  Irish  policy.     But  if 
Irish  discontent  is  not  to  increase,  and  to  become  more  formidable 
than  it  is,  this  control  should  be  limited  to  what  is  essential   to 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  State ;  and  no  effort  should  be  spared 
to  make  the  Irish  measures  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  Ireland,  fall  in  with  Irish  aspirations 
and  sympathies.     Attempts  must  be  given  up  for  ever  to  bind  Irish- 
men to  institutions  which  they  generally  dislike,  whatever  the  cause ; 
to  run  coimter  to  the  national  feelings  and  traditions  of  Ireland, 
however  strange  they  may  seem  to  English  or  Scottish  legislators ; 
and,  above  all,  to  mould  Ireland  on  a  type  alien  to  her  own  tendencies, 
under  the  shallow  pretence  of  improving  her  people,  or  assimilating 
them  to  a  British  pattern ;  and  the  policy  enunciated  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone— "rule  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas" — should  be  boldly 
and  steadily  carried  out,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  security  of 
the  United  Kingdom.     The  views  of  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  Ireland,  on  Irish  questions  which  do  not   involve   the   rest  of 
Great  Britain,  ought  to  be  accepted  in  our  judgment  as  conclusive 
in  any  given  instance ;  and  the  irritating  system — so  characteristic 
of  unjust  and  unwise  domination — of  making  legislation  for  Ireland 
express  the  notions,  the  principles,  or   the  prejudices  of  persons 
often  ignorant  of  her  wants,  and  often  divided  from  her  in  sympathy, 
ought  to  be  sincerely  condemned  and  abandoned.     Whether  Parlia- 
ment will  adhere  to  this  rule,  will  be  probably  seen  in  the  coming 
session  with  reference  to  a  most  important  matter,  on  which  Irish- 
men feel  deeply — the   university   and    primary  education  of    the 
country ;  and  its  attitude  may  have  a  decisive  influence  in  strengthen- 
ing or  weakening  the  Home  Rule  movement.    K  the  Legislature  and 
the  Government  respect  the  convictions  of  the  great  body  of  Irish- 
men on  this  subject,  ascertained    through  the  representatives   of 
Ireland ;    if  they  frame  their  scheme  in  accordance  with  the  real 
wishes  and  tastes  of  the  nation,  they  wiU  not  only  have  acted  rightly, 
but  have  done  something  to  baffle  an  agitation  to  be  regretted  by 
good  citizens ;  but  if  they  defer  to  anti-Irish  feelings,  if  they  resolve 
to  make  their  measures  conform  to  English  and  Scotch  theories,  they 
will  have  assuredly  quickened  the  impulse  towards  self-government 
and  independence  in  Ireland. 

The  English  and  Scotch,  unconsciously  to  themselves  perhaps, 
think  of  the  Irish  as  of  inferior  beings,  talk  of  them  in  a 
patronising  way,  and  despise  and  denounce  what  is  most  dear  to  the 
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liearts  of  a  sensitive  people ;  and,  in  the  expression  of  their  public 
opinion,  a  tone  of  assumption  towards  Ireland,  of  self-assertion,  of 
Pharisaical  gratulation  that  others  are  not  as  Irishmen  are,  is  con- 
tinually apparent,  and  produces  no  little  alienation  and  bitterness. 
This  antagonism  between  the  two  countries — the  natural  result  of 
long  ages  of  mis-government,  misfortune,  and  wrong,  and  felt  all 
the  more  in  the  present  generation,  when  education  has  made  Irish- 
men  more  self-respecting    than    they   were   formerly — cannot  be 
removed  in  a  few  years ;  and  it  will  disappear  only  when  a  complete 
change  shall  have  taken  place  in  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  British 
and  Irish  race  to  each  other.     That  consummation  would,  no  doubt, 
be  aided  by  a  generous  and  just  policy  to  Ireland ;  it  would,  certainly, 
be  accelerated  wej'e  writers  of  genius  to  appear,  who  would  attract 
to  Ireland  the  sympathy  of  Englishman,  and  would  do  for  her  what 
Sums  and  Scott  accomplished  for  Scotland  sixty  years  ago ;  but  it 
must  be  a  slow  and  gradual  process.     Among  the  lesser  means  in  the 
power  of  statesmanship  to  attain  this  end,  none  probably  would  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  continual  presence  of  royalty  in  Ireland, 
and  a  steady  effi)rt  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Family  to  win  the  hearts 
of  the  Irish  people.     An  example  like  this  would  go  a  long  way  to 
cause  Ireland  to  be  regarded  with  less  superciliousness  and  neglect ; 
to  mitigate  Irish  jealousies  and  antipathies,  and  to  evoke  something 
like  a  loyal  spirit ;   to  make  the  Crown,  in  O'Connell's  phrase,  a 
golden  link  between  the  two  coimtries;  to  dissipate  the  irritation 
and  the  sense  of  discontent  too  prevalent  in  Ireland  at  present.     It 
is,  indeed,  melancholy,  when  we  consider  the  genius  and  temper  of 
the  Irish  race,  and  know  what  have  been  historically  the  results  of 
the  appearance,  on  diflferent  occasions,  of  the  sovereign  in  that  part 
of  the  Empire,  to  reflect  that  such  an  obvious  experiment  has  never 
yet  been  really  tried ;  and  that  it  has  not  must  be  pronounced  the 
one  mistake  of  a  reign  notable  in  other  respects  for  its  high  excel- 
lence.    But  if  royalty  is  to  visit  Ireland,  it  must  do  so,  not  in  a 
casual  way — ^not  by  fits  and  starts,  and  as  though  a  visit  was  a  mark 
of  condescension ;  it  must  take  up  its  abode  in  the  island ;  it  must 
show  esteem  and  respect  for  the  nation ;  it  must  identify  itself  with 
popular  sympathies ;  it  must  prove  that  it  is  not  a  kind  of  foreign 
influence. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  Ireland,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  only  chance  of  causing  her  discontent  to  cease,  is  to  carry 
out,  in  its  full  completeness,  the  policy  of  kindness  and  essential 
justice  inaugurated  by  the  present  administration.  Nothing  could 
be  more  opposed  to  the  real  interests  of  the  three  kingdoms,  than  the 
adoption  of  a  contrary  course  under  the  impulse  of  impatience  or 
anger,  than  the  substitution  of  general  measures  of  coercion,  repression, 
and  what  is  called  "vigour,"  for  the  system  lately  sanctioned  by 
Parliament.  Wiltjam  O'Connor  Morris. 


CHAUMETTE  AND  THE  FIRST  COMMUNE  OP  PARIS  OF 

1793. 

"  The  historians  of  tlie  Revolution^  if  there  be  any  who  deserve  that 
name/'  we  are  told  by  Roederer^  "  have  attributed  each  of  its  move- 
ments to  the  oratory  of  the  Assembly.  This  is  a  strange  misoonoeption. 
There  sprang  up  throughout  France  a  multitude  of  men  of  a  strong 
and  rough  eloquence,  men  who  had  learnt  £ur  better  than  the  speakers 
of  the  Assembly  the  secret  of  persuasion,  who  entered  fiur  more  deeply 
into  the  passions,  thoughts,  and  prejudices,  into  the  real  or  supposed 
interests,  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.''  Chaumette  was  one  of 
these  men. 

In  truth,  what  '92  and  '93  show  us  is  not  anarchy,  but  a  fierce  and 
universal  determination  to  make  the  Revolution  triumph  over  re- 
action ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  powerful  organisation  at  the  service 
of  this  popular  will.  Twenty-six  thousand  clubs,  spread  over  the 
whole  of  France,  and  sustained  by  a  million  of  national  guards,  and 
above  th^m  the  Commune  of  Paris,  binding  together  and  vivifying 
the  whole  mass,  formed  a  revolutionary  force  such  as  history  can 
show  us  in  no  other  instance.  At  first  sporadic  and  imlegalised, 
this  power  acquired  an  official  position  on  the  10th  of  August  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille ;  and  during  nearly  two  years  it  hurried  along  the 
Convention  and  France  in  its  headlong  career.  It  had  its  chiefs — 
first  Desmoulins  in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  '89 ;  Danton  in  the  Cordeliers; 
afterwards  Hubert,  Chaumette,  and  Clootz,  who  finally  became  its  true 
representatives.  It  was  the  latter,  whatever  men  may  say,  who  gave 
to  the  Revolution  its  creed.  They  formulated  its  belief — ^Atheism. - 
They  connected  it  with  its  natural  leaders,  Diderot,  D'Holbach,  and 
Voltaire,  that  singular  Deist,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  they  attached  it  to  the  Encyclop^e  and  Condorcet,  whom  his 
Girondist  surroundings,  alas!  drove  to  flight,  and  then  to  suicide. 
He,  indeed,  would  have  met  the  g^uillotine  in  any  case,  if  not  as  a 
Girondist,  at  least  as  an  Atheist.  No;  the  Revolution  did  not  devour 
its  own  children,  nor  did  any  party  in  it  play  the  part  of  Saturn. 
The  Revolution  perished  simply  under  the  persecuting  Gospel  of  the 
Supremo  Being,  which  Rousseau  expoimded,  and  which  found  its 
mouthpiece  in  Robespierre. 

I. 

Pierre  Gaspard  Chaumette,  pracureur  of  the  Commune,  was  bom 
at  Nevers  on  the  24th  of  May,  1763.     His  &ther  was  a  shoemaker. 
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I  may  kere  notiee  tlie  error  into  whicli  many  writers  have  fallen^  in 
maintaining  that  the  Revolation  of  '89  was  solely  the  revolt  and  the 
triumpli  of  the  bourgeoisie  ;  that  the  people  counted  for  nothing  in  it. 
The  facts  are  not  so  simple  as  this.  The  ignorant,  superstitious, 
and  cruel  class  of  which  at  the  present  day  the  bourgeoisie  of 
France  is  composed,  had  not  as  yet  any  existence ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pec^le,  properly  so  called,  took  a  principal  part  in 
the  action,  and  decided  the  yictory.  Not  only  was  it  the  people  who 
rose  in  a  mass  at  the  Yoice  of  the  Dantons,  the  Marats,  the  Desmoulins, 
hut  several  of  the  leaders  came  firom  their  ranks,  were  memhers  of 
the  people  themselves,  though  this  was  far  from  being  an  indispensable 
condition  of  success  or  of  devotion  to  the  cause.  The  people,  even 
whilst  they  are  imperfectly  educated,  have  in  their  favour  their 
admirable  instinct ;  but  until  the  new  order  they  require  to  be  guided 
by  men  having  at  their  service  something  more-— knowledge. 

Sprung  from  the  proletariat,  Chaimiette  was  in  a  position  to  have 
a  keen  sense  of  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  the  men  of  his  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  father  having  dreamt  of  making  him  an 
ecclesiastic,  subjected  himself  to  the  sacrifices  necessary  in  order  to 
g;ive  him  a  suitable  education.  Perhaps,  even,  the  child  being  intel- 
ligent, the  priests  of  the  district  took  charge  of  him  at  a  small  cost, 
as  is  often  done  to  this  very  day  in  France.  The  £ither  of  a  poor 
fiunily — a  workman  or  a  peasant — allows  his  child  to  be  taken  from  him 
by  the  director  of  a  seminary,  where  he  is  supported  and  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  congregation,  to  be  made  one  day  a  functionary, 
or,  if  he  have  the  stuff  in  him,  a  dignitary  even,  of  the  Church.  It 
is  simply  one  kind  of  market  of  which  there  are  so  many. 

This  bargain  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  young  Chaumette. 
When  the  critical  moment  came,  he  showed  in  decided  terms  his 
invincible  repugnance  for  the  career  which  the  paternal  care  had 
•  provided  for  him.  Hence  a  quarrel ;  and,  as  happens  often  in  our 
day,  he  was  flung  on  his  own  resources.  He  has  told  us  himself 
the  story  of  these  early  difficulties. 

"  My  first  employment,"  says  he,^  *'  was  that  of  cabin-boy.  It  is  true  it  was 
mider  the  tyranny  of  priests  and  monks  that  I  carried  on  my  studies  (alas !  they 
are  still  the  teachers  of  youth),  and  by  them  I  was  forced  to  separate  myself  so 
long  from  my  father's  home.  I  then  became  steersman.  On  my  return  in 
1794, 1  studied  botany  at  Moulins,  where  I  retain  dear  friends.  The  following 
year  I  went  to  Marseilles,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for  Egypt,  still  mad 
after  the  study  of  nature  and  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

"  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  passage,  and  I  returned  to  my  native  place, 
full  of  my  plants  and  my  books.  There  I  spent  all  the  time  preceding 
the  Bevolntion,  only  leaving  it  to  make  occasional  journeys  from  Moulins  to 
Paris,  from  Paris  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  dreaming  of  happiness,  sighing  for 
liberty." 

It  was,  therefore,  the  Bevolution  which  finally  fiL^ed  him  in  Paris, 

(1)  Chaumette^  Fkoeateor  de  la  Commute,  )k  ses  Ckmcitoyens.  {Moniteur,  25  Mai, 
17»3.) 
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fep  from  finding  him  already  there,  as  some  of  his  biographers  have 
told  US,  though  the  matter  is  of  little  importance.  With  that  honour- 
able ambition  so  natural  to  a  man  of  feeling  and  intellect,  Chaumette 
threw  himself  headlong  into  the  movement.  In  1790,  on  the  death 
of  Loustalot,  he  became  editor  of  the  Rivolutions  de  Paris,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  regularly  attended  his  section.  What  were  the 
sections?  How  was  the  Commune  of  Paris  formed?  Such  are  the 
questions  we  must  answer  to  get  a  full  understanding  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  the  10th  of  August,  which,  at  the  same  time,  bore  Danton  to 
the  ministry  and  Chaimiette  to  the  head  of  the  municipality. 

We  have  no  need  here  to  enter  into  the  origin  of  the  word  Com" 
mune.  The  Commune  Concilium  of  the  Bretons,  of  which  Ca)sar 
speaks ;  the  Communes  of  France  (communiones)  in  the  Middle  Ages ; 
the  Commons  of  England — are  all  words  which  express  in  a  general 
manner  the  same  idea ;  that  is,  a  body  of  citizens  managing  their 
own  affairs,  most  frequently  in  the  presence  of  an  authority  (king  or 
seigneur)  which  receives  respect  in  spite  of  its  tendency  to  encroach. 
It  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General  in  1789  the  Tiers- Etat  held  its  first  sittings  under  the  name 
of  Assemblee  des  Communes  (House  of  Commons).  The  city  of 
Paris,  a  royal  fief,  never  possessed  any  of  those  charters,  which  con- 
verted several  cities  of  France  into  real  republics.  On  several  occa- 
sions, no  doubt,  at  critical  moments,  Paris  had  taken  in  hand  the 
direction  of  affairs.  The  Parisians  at  the  time  of  Etienne  Marcel,  of 
the  League,  or  of  the  Fronde,  are  the  predecessors  of  the  victors  of 
the  Bastille.  But  these  moments  of  importance,  passing  as  they 
were,  had  not  even  left  a  tradition  behind  them.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Pr^vot  des  Marchands,  a  sort  of  Lord  Mayor, 
was  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  official,  entirely  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  king. 

On  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  April,  1789,  a  date  for  ever  memorable, 
the  citizens  composing  the  Tiers- Etat  of  the  city  of  Paris  assembled 
to  designate  those  of  their  number  who,  under  the  name  of  electors, 
were  to  name  directly  deputies  to  the  States-General.  It  was  a 
double  process  of  election.  The  city  had  been  divided  for  the  purpose 
into  sixty  quarters  or  districts.  "  In  order  to  take  part  in  the  meet- 
ing of  any  district,  it  was  necessary  to  show  a  title  to  hold  some 
office,  to  have  a  degree  in  some  faculty,  a  post  in  the  public  service, 
a  title  to  exercise  a  privileged  trade,  and  lastly  a  payment  of  capi- 
tation tax  amounting  to  six  livres  (55.).'*  ^  These  were  qualifications 
fairly  large  for  the  time,  and  which  enabled  25,000  persons  to  take 
part  in  the  election  of  the  Tiers-Etat.  They  were  called  active  citi- 
zens, in  opposition  to  the  passive  citizens,  who  were  without  the  suf- 
frage.     The  electors,  about  three  hundred  in  number,  who  were 

(1)  «  Lettre  da  Boi  da  Treize  Ayril,  1789/'  article  ziii. 
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chosen  by  the  primary  assemblies,  met  at  the  Archevech^  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  election  they  decided  that  in  order  to  watch  their 
deputies  they  would  continue  to  meet. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  meetings  that  the  Abb^  Fauchet  proposed 
to  them  to  form  themselves  imder  the  title  of  Provisional  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commune  of  Paris.*  In  the  electoral  meeting 
of  the  clergy  Fauchet  had  already  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  this 
organisation  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  commune — a  fact  which  is 
usually  omitted  in  histories  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  on  the  night 
of  the  12th  and  13th  of  July,  1789,  that  the  electors,  emboldened  by 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Paris,  formcdly  installed  themselves  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  On  the  13th  they  admitted  to  their  body  the 
Pr^vot  des  Marchands,  De  Flesselles,  and  some  councillors  ;  thus  the 
first  municipality  took  its  rise.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1789,  its 
members,  partly  renewed  or  re-commissioned  by  the  votes  of  the 
primary  assemblies,  officially  declared  themselves  the  representatives 
c^  the  Commune  of  Paris. 

But  the  spirit  of  reaction  was  not  long  in  making  good  its  footing 
in  this  first  Commune,  as  appears  &om  the  name  of  its  first  mayor — 
Bailly,  and  the  commander  of  the  National  Guard — Lafayette.  In 
the  alarm  of  the  days  of  the  5th  and  6th  October,  it  formed  within 
itself  a  Committee  of  Surveillance,  charged  with  the  duty  of  punish- 
ing all  attempts  at  sedition  or  violence.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1790, 
it  asked  for,  and  immediately  obtained  from  the  Assembly,  a  decree 
establishing  [martial  law.  In  case  of  an  illegal  meeting,  the  autho- 
rities, after  displaying  the  red  flag,  and  three  times  summoning  the 
people  to  disperse,  were  to  have  the  right  to  give  orders  to  fire. 
Foiir  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the  first  application  of  this 
law  of  blood  was  made  at  Nancy,  where  the  soldiers  of  Bouill6 
pitilessly  massacred  the  Swiss,  who,  after  a  momentary  rebellion,  had 
already  returned  to  their  allegiance.^  M.  Thiers,  although  he  is 
considered  favourable  to  the  Revolution,  merely  mentions  it  as  a 
victory  at  which  the  King  and  the  Assembly  were  delighted. 

Meanwhile  the  Assembly  had  determined  the  position  of  the 
Conmiune  at  the  same  time  as  the  new  divisions  of  France.  Eighty* 
three  departments  were  substituted  for  the  ancient  organisation  of 
the  provinces.  The  expression  Commune,  long  used  imcertainly, 
had  at  length  been  fixed  in  the  sense  which  it  retains  at  the  present 
day.  The  department  was  divided  into  districts  (arrondissements), 
and  these  latter  were  divided  into  cantons.  The  cantons  were 
formed  by  the  agglomeration  of  the  commimes,  which  were  the 
last  administrative  subdivisions,  and  were  presided  over  by  a  mayor 
and  a  municipal  council  having  some  analogy  to  the  parishes  of 
England.     It  had  been  long  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  Paris 

(1)  Chamfort,  "  Tableaux  Historiques  de  la  lUyolution." 

(2)  Oazlyle,  toL  U.  book  2.    Nancy. 
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should  not  be  made  a  department  of  itself.  Frcxm  an  ill-judged 
desire  for  symmetry  and  uniformity,  it  was  decided  to  annex  to  it 
some  surrounding  villages,  in  order  to  form  what  was  then  called 
the  department  of  Paris  (now  the  department  of  the  Seine).  This 
department  then,  like  the  others,  was  to  have  its  directory  of  the 
departmetit — a  piece  of  useless  muehinery  which  soon,  under  the 
pressure  of  opinion,  was  transformed  into  a  simple  financial  admi- 
nistration. But  Paris,  with  the  designation  of  Commime,  had  also  its 
general  or  municipal  council;  the  law  of  the  21st  of  May,  1790, 
decided  its  final  shape.  After  this  decree  the  Commime  of  Paris  was 
divided  into  forty-eight  sections,  substituted  for  the  sixty  districts. 
A  mayor,  sixteen  administrators,  and  thirty-two  members,  composed 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  these,  together  with  ninety-six 
notables,  who  were  also  elected  by  the  sections,  oonstituted  the 
general  council  of  the  Commune  of  Paris. 

The  abolition  of  the  districts  was  a  terrible  blow  for  the  patriots. 
"  O  my  friends  of  the  Cordeliers !  "  cried  Camille  Desmoulins,  "  fare- 
well to  our  sittings  and  our  tribune,  which  has  so  often  resounded 
with  the  eloquence  of  a  host  of  illustrious  orators.  In  thy  place 
there  will  be  nothing  but  a  large  um — a  pitcher — ^where  the  citizens 
who  have  never  before  seen  each  other  will  come  to  deposit  their 
votes  and  serve  out  three-coloured  searfs  to  the  most  dexterous 
intriguer."  "Perish,"  say  the  aristocrats,  "the  very  name  of  dis- 
trict ! — a  formidable  name,  which  would  recall  to  the  ParisiaoB  their 
glory,  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  expedition  to  Versailles — 
we  must  call  them  sections."  True !  Desmoulins,  be  of  good  heart ; 
these  young  sections  will  soon  win  for  themselves  a  new  and  more 
real  glory,  which  will  continue  to  grow  until  the  guillotine  of 
Gterminal,  sharpened  by  none  other  than  yourself,  silences  for  half  a 
century  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Paris.  In  this  city,  now  half  in 
ruins,  but  so  great  still  because  of  its  memories,  there  is  one  qnarter 
distinguished  above  the  others  for  intelligence,  the  source  of  all  that 
is  generous  and  impassioned  in  the  Revolution.  This  is  the  youths' 
quarter,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Pays  Latin.  It  was  there  that 
scholars  formerly  thronged  to  hang  upon  the  lips  of  such  men  as 
Abelard  and  William  of  Champeaux.  There  rises  the  old  Sorbonne, 
and  close  to  it  the  deserted  lecture-room  of  the  ancient  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  on  one  side  of  that  Rue  du  Fouarre  where  the  students, 
sijretched  upon  bundles  of  straw,  exercised  each  other  in  disputes 
upon  the  text  of  the  philosophers  and  the  commentaries  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  It  was  these  discussions  which  drew  from  the  irritable 
Petrarch,  tired,  says  he,  of  this  disputatious  life,  and  of  this  street 
full  of  wrangling  and  loud  talking,  the  phrase  "  Contentiosa  Lutetia 
et  fragosus  straminum  vicus."  ^  Not  far  from  there,  upon  the  western 

(1)  Petraich,  <'  A^logia  cont.  GalL*' 
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«ide  of  tlie  hill,  migkt  also  have  been  seen  the  vast  Conyent  of  the 
Ooideliera  or  Order  of  Franciscans,  oocupying  all  the  space  where 
now  stand  the  Clinical  Hospital  and  the  dissecting  rooms  of  the 
Sshool  of  Medicine. 

In  this  hall,  in  1789,  was  held  the  primary  electoral  assembly  of 
the  qoarter,  thenceforth  called  the   ''district   of  the   Cordeliers/' 
]I)anton  lived  near,  and  so  did  Chaumette,  who  was  lodged  in  the 
Hue  Mazarine,  near  the  palace  which  has  mce  received  the  nsme 
of  the  Institute.     He  was  there  known  as  a  medical  student,  which 
whieh  we  learn  from  his  signature,  preserved  upon  the  original  cc^ 
of  the  fSsimous  petition  of  the  Champs  de  Mars.     Doubtless  his  inten- 
tion was,  in  his  spare  time,  to  devote  himself  to  those  &voarite 
etvdies  of  natural  history  and  botany  which  he  so  much  loved.     But 
the  epoch  was  not  one  for  flowers  and  pure  science.     It  was  the 
stady  of  human  nature  that  he  would  have  to  pu!rsue  in  all  its  terriUe 
fluctiutioins.     From  the  very  first  the  young  student  did  not  miss 
one  of  the  meetings  of  his  district.     To  those  meetings  came  also 
CamiBe  Desmoulins,  Momoro,  Fabre  d'Eglantine— in  fact,  all  the 
flower  of  the  Revolution.     Alas  !  how  many  of  them  will  retain  to 
the  end,  until  the  ^Ettal  cart,  a  conscienee  void  of  oflTenee,  and  a  heart 
£ree  ircani  remorse  P     Chaumette,  at  any  rate,  will  be  of  that  number. 

The  Cordeliers  are  eager  for  the  contest.  They  are  the  Left  of  the 
Jacobins,  says  C^lyle.  They  are  something  better  than  that ;  they 
ore  their  antagonists.  They  are,  before  the  Commune  of  the  10th  of 
Auguiit,  the  true  opponents  of  Robespiene— they  will  be  his  victims. 
It  is  they  who  first,  by  the  great  voice  of  Danton,  contend  against 
the  middLe«^Jtass  oligarchy  installed  in  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  under  the 
name  of  tibe  Commune — a  name  whieh  it  debases  and  compromiseff. 
The  district  disappears,  becomes  the  Section  du  Th^&tre  FrangaiSy  and 
finds  azi  official  existence  elsewhere.  The  club  remains,  under  the 
title  of  the  ''  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the 
Canstitution.''  They  are,  in  fact,  still  the  Cordeliers ;  they  continue 
to  sit  in  the  hall  which  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  schoolroom  for 
the  young  friara.'  Those  monastic  walls,  however,  had  witnessed 
many  strange  scenes.  The  Cordeliers  had  borne  a  marked  reputa- 
tion ;  no  monks  had  been  merrier  or  more  disputatious  than  they.  Twice, 
at  least,  in  the  fourteenth  century  they  had  picked  quarrels  among 
themselves,  which  had  ended  in  blows>  the  friars  beating  and  even 
killing  each  other  with  their  missals  and  lecterns.  In  1401  it  was 
necessary  to  send  a  troop  of  soldiers  against  them,  and  the  two 
parties,  uniting  against  the  common  enemy,  were  not  taken  by 
assault  until  they  had  killed  and  wounded  several  soldiers. 

(1)  Not  in  the  church,  nor  jet  in  the  refectory,  which  is  still  standing,  and  which 
aerres  at  thepwsent  time  as  the  Hus6e  Dnpuytren.  M.  Victor  Cousin  mistakes  it  for 
thechapeL 
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At  length  the  order  being  suppressed,  together  with  all  the  others; 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  bethought  itself  of  a  plan  which  often  succeeds, 
and  of  which  the  Empire  knew  the  secret.  In  May,  1791,  the 
municipality  caused  seals  to  be  placed  upon  the  hall  of  the  Cordeliers, 
which  was  declared  national  property.  Then  their  agents  went  all 
about  in  the  quarter,  threatening  the  most  terrible  consequences  to 
the  owners  of  houses  who  should  be  so  seditious  as  to  let  their 
property  to  the  instigators  of  anarchy.  However,  the  club  was  able^ 
to  establish  itself  in  the  Rue  Dauphine,  in  a  room  which  was  called 
the  Salle  du  Mmie.  It  was  there,  soon  after  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI^ 
to  Y(u:ennes,  that  its  members  drew  up  an  address  to  the  National 
Assembly  for  the  abolition  of  royalty. 

What  came  of  it  is  well  known.  The  Constituent  Assembly, 
governed  by  the  conservative  majority,  declared,  in  defiance  of  all 
justice  and  good  faith,  that  the  King,  notwithstanding  his  flight, 
was  not  guilty,  and  had  not  violated  the  constitution.  Thus  this 
prince,  who  had  gone  away  in  order,  as  he  himself  confessed,  to 
escape  from  the  tyranny  exercised  over  his  person,  and  manifestly 
with  the  purpose  of  strengthening,  by  his  presence,  the  coalition 
about  to  be  formed  against  France — ^this  prince  was  declared  innocent 
by  the  Assembly.  Throughout  Paris  the  indignation  was  extreme. 
A  meeting  of  the  Cordeliers  (not  of  the  Jacobins,  as  M.  Thiers  wishes 
it  to  be  understood)  took  place  on  the  very  same  evening,  and  was 
characterised  by  enthusiasm  and  dignity.  A  resolution  was  passed, 
as  we  learn  &om  Chaumette  himself,  to  give  notice  to  the  munici- 
pality that  a  meeting  would  be  held  on  the  following  day  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  signatures  to  the  petition  for  dethronement. 
The  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  this  by  the  H6tel  de  Ville  is  still 
in  existence,  signed  Desmousseaux,  16th  Jidy,  1791.^  The  gathering 
was,  therefore,  a  perfectly  legal  one — a  feet  on  which  no  historian  has 
insisted.  The  authors  of  the  parliamentary  history  do  not  mention 
it  until  in  a  subsequent  volume  in  connection  with  the  trial  of  Bailly. 

On  the  next  day,  the  17th  of  July,  the  population  flock  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  "  altar  of  the  coimtry  "  stood  in  the  middle. 
A  petition,  very  respectfully  worded,  was  immediately  drawn  up,  and 
eagerly  signed.  By  ill-luck,  two  individuals  were  discovered  imder 
the  altar  of  the  coimtry :  they  were  taken  for  spies,  dragged  away,  and 
after  being  carried  some  distance,  were  butchered  at  Gros-Caillou. 

Let  us  hear  what  Chaumette — who,  at  any  rate,  was  on  this  spot 
so  soon  after  deluged  with  blood — ^has  to  say  about  it,  when  giving 
an  account  of  this  ill-starred  day  in  the  "  Kevolutions  of  Paris." 
"Ah,  doubtless,"  exclaims  he,  "the  perpetrators  of  this  horrible 
scene  are  infamous  ruffians ;  monsters  deserving  of  death !  But  let 
us  be  careM  not  to  confoimd  them  with  the  people.   The  true  people 

(1)  Proofs  do  Bailly :  Bulletin  du  Tribunal  B^voltttionnaire  et  Hist.  Pari.,  1798. 
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18  not  ferocious ;  it  is  slow  to  shed  blood,  and  only  sheds  that  of 
tyrants."  ^  This  is  the  genuine  and  honest  language  of  the  ardent 
and  sincere  revolutionist,  who  takes  good  care  not  to  confound  the 
exercise  of  true  power  with  the  excesses  of  fiiry  and  despair  excited 
by  broken  faith  or  ill-usage. 

TVe  must  here  quote  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  so  graphic  in 
its  strange  power : — 

"  Enough ;  towards  half-past  seven  in  the  evening  the  mere  natural 
eye  can  behold  this  thing :  Sieur  Metier  (Lafayette)  with  mimicipals 
in  scarf  wending  resolutely  to  the  Champs  de  Mars.  Mayor  Bailly, 
with  elongated  visage,  bearing,  as  in  sad  duty  bound,  the  Drapcau 
Rouge.  Howls  of  angry  derisions  rise  in  treble  and  bass  from  a 
hundred  thousand  throats  at  the  sight  of  martial  law ;  which,  never- 
theless, waving  its  red  sanguinary  flag,  advances  there  from  the 
Gros-Caillou  entrance — ^advances  drumming  and  waving  towards  the 
altar  of  Fatherland."  * 

The  crowd  remained  motionless,  relying  upon  its  legal  right,  and 
not  imagining  the  possibility  of  such  a  massacre  as  followed.  There 
is  one  detail  which  Carlyle  does  not  give,  which  is  this :  The  first  dis- 
charge having  been  fired,  a  citizen  cried  out,  "  Let  us  not  stir !  They 
must  come  here  and  proclaim  martial  law  !  They  are  firing  blank  car- 
tridges !  "*  What  innocent  confidence  in  the  word  of  those  men  of  peace 
and  conciliation — ^the  wise  Lafayette  and  the  gentle  Bailly !  And 
"  volley-fire  of  Patrollotism,  levelled  muskets,  roll  of  volley  on  volley, 
and  the  Federation  Field  is  wetted  with  French  blood," — with  the 
blood,  alas !  of  women  and  children.  And  yet  the  meeting  had  been 
announced  to  the  mayor ;  still  more,  martial  law  had  not  been  pro- 
claimed at  the  place  where  it  was  put  in  force,  but  only  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  ;  this,  however,  does  not  prevent  M.  Thiers  from  putting  in 
print  that  "  the  employment  of  force,  whatever  may  be  said  about  it, 
was  just."  It  is  true  that  his  narrative  aboimds  with  errors  and 
inaccuracies,  of  which  the  crowning  one  is  the  statement,  thrown  in 
negligently  in  a  note,  that  this  scene  occurred  on  the  27th  (instead  of 
the  17th)  of  July,  1791.  And  yet  it  is  his  title  of  historian  which 
has  made  him  a  statesman ! 

Eighty  years  later,  the  bloody  scene  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  was 
renewed  in  the  square  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  On  the  22nd  of 
January,  1871,  as  on  the  17th  of  July,  1791,  a  compact  crowd, 
composed  of  citizens  (mostly  unarmed),  and  of  women  and  children, 
Xifisembled  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  the  cowardly  Government, 
which  was  about  to  sell  Paris  by  a  shameful  and  premature  armistice. 
All   of  a  sudden,  without  warning,  without  simmions  to  disperse, 

(1)  "  Revolutions  de  Pari%"  No.  106. 

(2)  <*  French  Revolution,"  voL  ii.  book  4,  cap.  9. 

(3)  Chaumette,  in  **  Revolutions  de  Paris,"  he,  cit. 
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preciflely  as  at  the  Champs  de  Mars,  a  horrible  discharge  of  fire- 
arms was  heard,  and  death  and  terror  sown  broadcast  among  the 
ino&nsiye  crowd.  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness  of  this ;  and,  like 
Ghanonette  in  the  former  case,  I  saw  flowing  around  me  the  blood  of 
French  people,  shed  by  the  hands  of  Frenchmen.  I  saw  women  and 
old  men  trodden  under  foot ;  I  heard  them  uttering  the  most  heart- 
rending cries — husbands  calling  on  their  wives,  wives  on  their 
husbands,  parents  on  their  children.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
it,  impartial  history  will  say  that  Ghistave  Chaudey,  who  commanded 
at  ihe  Hotel  de  Yille,  was  the  Bailly  of  this  new  Champs  de  Mars. 

The  space  allowed  us,  and  the  very  nature  of  this  article  compels 
us  to  pass  rapidly  on.  These  terrible  events,  for  a  moment,  struck 
the  patriots  with  horror  ;  but  the  movement  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  so  easily  mastered.  In  the  following  November,  Lafayette  utterly 
fiuled  in  his  struggle  with  Potion,  who  had  been  appointed  Mayor 
of  Paris.  As  for  Bailly,  his  part  was  played  out.  Manuel  was 
appointed  procurator  to  the  Commune,  with  Danton  as  deputy. 
Boederer  was  made  procurator  to  the  department.  In  July,  1792, 
we  again  find  the  name  of  Chaumette  at  the  foot  of  a  declaration  of 
his  section,  calling  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  section  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  citizens,  without  distinction  of  active  and 
passive  citizens.^  This  was  the  first  appeal  to  universal  suffirage, 
modified,  however,  by  the  election  being  one  of  two  stages.  Chau- 
mette's  signature  will  be  found  between  those  of  Momoro  and  Danton. 
Oamille  Desmoulins  was  not  long  in  forgetting  that  Chaumette  was 
also  an  old  Cordelier. 

We  will  give  an  account  another  time  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
10th  of  August,  the  details  of  which  are,  as  yet,  but  little  known,' 
and  which  was  entirely  directed  by  the  sections.  Chaumette  was  one 
of  the  commissaries  of  his  section.  It  was  these  sections  which, 
chosen  by  the  population  of  Paris,  established  themselves  during  the 
lught  of  the  9th  and  10th  of  August  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  the 
place  of  the  former  Council-General,  assimilated  with  themselves 
the  municipal  authorities,  the  mayor  Potion,  and  the  procurator 
Manuel,  and  &om  there  directed  that  revolution  which  swept  away  the 
throne.  The  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August  was  directed 
against  the  Assembly — ^which,  to  a  great  extent  was  reactionary — 
not.  less  than  against  the  monarchy.  Therefore  the  new' -Commune,, 
ihuus  constituted,  took  good  care  not  to  fail  in  the  execution  of  its 
task.  Measures  were  taken  providing  for  arrests,  release  of  prisoners, 
sttspension  of  passports,  suppression  of  Royalist  newspapers.  The 
C<»mnune  looked  afber  everything,  acting  as  a  -social  and  sovereign 
power.    What  was  the  exact  part  it  took  in  the  September  massacres^ 

(1)  "  Revolutions  de  Paris/'  28th  July,  1792. 

(2)  See  the  "Dix-Aoi^f  *  in  the  •' Encyclop^die  G^n^raTe,"  Paris,  1870. 
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^we  cannot  at  the  present  day  precisely  ascertain.  Cliaumette,  how- 
ever, it  is  dlear,  had  no  share  in  them,  he  being  absent  from  Paris 
at  the  time  when  they  took  phioe.^  He  had  presided  over  the  Council 
of  the  new  Commune  on  that  very  evening  of  the  10th  of  August. 
The  municipal  authorities  were  not  organised  until  the  December 
following  (1792).  A  man  of  the  name  of  Chambon,  a  Girondin, 
was  nominated  as  mayor  (replaced  by  Pache  in  February,  1793). 
Chaumette  was  elected  procurator  of  the  Conmiune  by  five  thousand 
votes  out  of  seven  thousand.  Hi^bert  and  Beal  were  his  deputies; 
Lnillier  became  procurator-syndic  of  the  departmyent. 

It  was  again,  as  is  wall  known,  this  glorious  Commune  of  the  10th 
of  August,  which  directed  against  the  Bight  of  the  Convention  the 
insurrection  of  the  31st  of  May,  1793.  On  that  day,  once  more, 
Paris  and  its  Commune  saved  France  and  the  Kevolution,  which  were 
being  drawn  to  their  ruin  through  the  vacillation,  the  inaction,  and 
the  political  incapacity  of  the  Girondins.  From  that  time  the  field 
was  dear,  and  it  seemed  that  the  republic  would  thenceforth  be  able 
to  advanoe  in  the  path  of  regeneration  and  safety,  cleared  of  the 
obstacles  accumulated  by  intrigues  and  factions. 

II. 

One  man  had  decided  otherwise.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
misfortune  of  France  to  become  enamoured  of  any  character  wluch 
knows  haw  to  bring  itself  down  to  ihe  level  of  public  opinion ;  and 
to  place  itself  on  an  equality  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
mass.  Speak  not  to  this  peo^e  of  a  Clootz  or  a  Chaumette,  who 
preach  to  them  the  maxims  of  science ;  or  of  a  Hubert,  who  puts 
them  within  the  reaoh  of  all.  If  they  listen  to  them  for  a  moment, 
it  is  only  when  takan  unawares,  and  they  quickly  return  to  the  first 
charlatan  who  dances. before  their  eyes  Hie  gewgaws  and  playthings 
of  their  childhood.  "  Sound  philosophy,"  Voltaire  wrote  to  Diderot, 
**  is  gaining  ground  everywhere,  from  Archangel  to  Cadiz ;  but  our 
timemies  have  always  on  their  side  the  dew  of  heaven,  the  fat  of  the 
earth,  the  mitre,  the  strong-box,  the  sword,  and  the  canaille.'^  This 
profound  sentence  of  the  philosopher  of  Femey  never  received  a 
more  striking  illustration  than  under  the  Convention.  And  what  is 
most  disheartening  is,  that  the  man  who  took  upon  himself  the  task 
of  mining- philosophy  and  the  Bevolutian,  is  still  considered  as  one 
of  their  own  by  certain  republicans,  instead  of  being  once  and  for 
ever  spumed  into  the  ranks  of  that  bourgeoisie  of  which  he  was 
in  reality  the  ideal  and  the  model.  In  saying  this  we  mean 
Bobespierse. 

M.  Louis  Blanc,  who  is  possessed  by  an  unfortunate  passion  for 
**  this  sterile  and  fenaicious  idol,''  can  find  nothing  better  to  say  in 

(I)  "  Adresse  k  mes  Concitoyens,"  he.  tit. 
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order  to  justify  his  hero  than  that  if  he  had  lived  in  the  present  day 
he  woiJd  have  been  a  pantheist.  "  But  the  Revolution,"  he  adds, 
"  was  not  socialistic,  except  in  its  aspirations ;  how,  then,  could  it  be 
pantheistic  ?  "  According  to  this  writer,  atheism  is  synonymous 
with  anarchy  and  individualism,  theism  with  solidarity  and  socialism. 
But  in  this,  as  in  the  other  judgments  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  upon  the 
Encyclopaxlists,  we  see  nothing  but  the  resiJt  of  a  preconceived 
opinion,  and,  therefore,  we  fear,  of  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  true 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Hamel,  another  apologist  for  "  the 
Incorruptible,"  gets  red  in  the  face  with  anger  against  the  Proud- 
honions,  who  also  have  been  so  bold  as  to  make  small  account  of 
Robespierre.  M.  Hamel  is  too  exclusive  ;  he  shoiJd  have  included 
in  his  malediction  all  the  advanced  Revolutionists  (the  only  ones 
worthy  of  the  name)  who  have  inscribed  upon  their  banner  Science 
as  the  basis  of  social  reforms. 

In  reality  the  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  of  a  two- 
fold character.     That  is  no  new  thing.     Ever  since  the  world  has 
reasoned  at  all,  some  have  marched  in  the  front  with  Aristotle  and 
Democritus ;  others  have  lagged  in  the  rear  with  Plato.     Voltaire, 
whose  theism  has  been   recently  reduced  to  its  true  value,  forms 
in  this  the  antithesis  of  Rousseau.     The  latter,  not  content  with  his 
"  Vicaire  Savoyard,"  that  apology  for  hypocrisy,  has  inserted  in  his 
"Contrat  Social"  this  precious  declaration.     Speaking  of  the  insti- 
tution of  a  civil  religion — indispensable  according  to  him,  to  the 
State — and  the  creed  of  which  should  at  least  comprise  the  existence 
of  the  Deity,  the  life  to  come,  the  happiness  of  the  just,  &c.,  "  But 
if  any  one,"  says  he,  "  after  having  publicly  recognised  these  same 
dogmas  should  live  as  if  he  did  not  believe  them,  let  him  be  punished 
with  death."      Robespierre  had  thoroughly  learned  that  doctrine. 
The  Qirondins,  it  is  well  known,  held  to  the  traditions  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia, but  with  them  those  traditions  remained  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  sentiment,  contradictory  in  its  nature,  and  without  imy 
bearing  upon  public  life.     Brissot,  ha\ing  reproached  Robespierre 
one  day  with    calunmiating  Condorcet,    "  I  might  observe,"  replied 
Robespierre,  "  that  the  Revolution  has  made  little  of  many  of  the 
great  men  of  the  old  regime ;  that,  if  the  Academicians  and  the 
Geometricians  whom  M.  Brissot  proposes  to  us  for  models,  fought 
against  and  ridiciJed  the  priests,  they  none  the  less  fawned  on  the 
great,  and  worshipped  the  kings  from  whom  they  derived  so  much 
advantage.     And  who  does  not  know  with  what  acrimony  they  per- 
secuted virtue  and  the  genius  of  liberty  in  the  person  of  that  Jean- 
Jacques,  whose  sacred  image  I  see  here  ?     That  true  philosopher  who 
alone,  in  my  opinion,  among  all  the  celebrated  men  of  that  time, 
deserves  the  public  honours  which  have  been  prostituted  to  public 
charlatans  and  miserable  heroes."^ 

(1)  "  Stance  des  JacobioB,"  May,  1792. 
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"What  sublime  scorn  !  academicians  and  geometricians !     Voltaire, 
Coxxdorcet,   and   the  others   of  that   stamp,  doubtless    shrink  into 
XLotiliingness  before  him — the  sombre  pupil  of  Jean  Jacques  !   Ah,  the 
«<  saints"  and  the  " incorruptibles ! "  who  shall  say  what  tears  and 
"blood  these  traffickers  in  austerity  and  virtue  have  cost  to  humanity. 
The  Commune  of  Paris  was  the  power  in  which  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Hevolution,  that  of  the  Encyclopedic,  took  visible  form.  Chaumette 
was  the  soul  of  that  great  movement.     Trained  in  the  vigorous  dis- 
cussions of  the  Cordeliers,  strengthened  by  his  work,  in  conjunction 
witli  Sylvain  Mar^chaljMomoro,  &c.,  upon  the  "Revolutions  de  Paris," 
he  Mras  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age  when  the  popular  suffrage  raised 
Hm  to  the  first  magistracy  of  Paris ;  the  Procurator  of  the  Conmnme 
laving  as  much  prestige  and  more  authority  than  the  Mayor.   While 
the  Convention  is  occupied  with  the  foreign  question,  and  still  more 
^tii  its  own  internal  dissensions,  the  Commime,  imder  the  influence 
of    Chaumette,   is  every  day  decreeing  measures  which  rise  to  the 
w^l  of  the  finest  inspirations  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  eighteenth 
<^i^tniry.     Surely  the  shades  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,   and  d'Holbach 
oug-lt  to  rejoice  in  seeing  so  soon  realised  the  longings  of  their 
teix^er  and  generous  hearts.     Thanks  to  the  Commune  ;  the  patients 
^   "fclie  hospitals  were  henceforth  to  have  each  a  bed  to  himself  (they 
t*-^  been  put,  as  many  as  six  in  a  bed,  together).     Children  imder- 
g^ixig  punishment  were  to  be  separated  from  the  other  prisoners. 
W"omen  of  bad  character,  and  indecent  representations  of  all  kinds, 
''^^x^  excluded  from  public  thoroughfares.     Then  these  men,  who 
barve  been  treated  as  barbarians  and  Vandals,  showed  to  the  world,  that, 
iJ^  direct  opposition  to  the  apostle  of  savage  life,  they  regarded  the 
ft^  and  sciences  as  contributing  to  the  happiness  and  the  improve- 
ment of  humanity.     The   Copimime  had    a   guard  placed  at   the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre ;  decreed  the  formation  of  a  public  library ; 
ordered  the  closing  of  the  Th^&tre  de  la  Montansier,  the  performance 
at  which  might  have  set  fire  to  the  National  Library  opposite.   Chau- 
mette, with  Hebert,  took  imder  his  own  personal  supervision  the 
opera  house.     A  resolution  was  come  to  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1793,  to  the  efiect  that  the  Commime  would  encourage  the  opera, 
which  ought  to  acquire  new  lustre  and  prosperity  from  the  resolu- 
tion.    It  is  Chaumette  again  who  gets  a  decree  for  the  formation  of 
the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  where  the  aged  Gossec  is  to  compose 
music  for  the  new  hymns  to  liberty  and  reason.     All  these   were 
measures  carried  into   execution  by    the   Convention,   whilst    the 
origination  of  them  was  due  to  the  Commime  of  Paris. 

The  Conmiime,  moreover,  in  its  struggle  with  theism  has,  like  the 
Convention,  its  club,  the  Cordeliers,  and  its  journals,  especially  the 
Pire  Duchine  and  the  RH^olutions  de  Paris,  It  is  possible  that 
neither  Bobeepierre  nor  the  Convention  were  Socialists — indeed  we 
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may  safely  say  that  such  was  the  hjct  On  the  contrary,  the  C!om- 
mune  and  its  journals  were.  What  else  was  that  agrarian  law 
proposed  by  Momoro  and  seconded  by  Chaumatte  for  the  distribution 
of  the  lands  of  the  clergy  ?  "I  see,"  cried  Hibert,  in  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  ''  I  see  the  EepuUic  such  as  it  will  be.  The  sansculottes 
form  but  one  great  &mily;  they  no  longer  know  of  anytiung 
but  a  sacred  equality.  Abilities  and.  virtues  are  rewarded  ;  old  age 
is  honoured;  one  no  longer  sees  any  insolent  rich,  but  then 
poverty  also  has  disappeared.  The  weak  are  protected;  the 
infirm  assisted  and  served  by  their  brethren;  there  is  no  more 
hatred;  there  ore  no  more  law-suits;  all  citizens  respect  the 
laws ;  l^re  is  no  longer  any  worship  but  the  worship  of  Reason.'^ 
We  find  Socialism,  moreover,  elsewhere  than  in  the  solution  of  the 
economical  problem — ^that  rock  upon  which  so  many  modem 
reformers  iiave  grounded.  All  the  agrarian  laws  in  the  world,  are 
of  no  use  so  long  as  ignorance  remains  to  bring  men  again  speedily 
under  the  yoke  of  the  cleverest.^  The  greatest  misfortune  of  man," 
says  BJ^ert,  "  is  ignorance.  It  is  that  which  has  begotten  all  the 
evils  that  afiUct  us.  Despotism  is  its  work  and  its  masterpiece." 
Are  these  the  words  of  a  man  without  shame — the  maxims  of  a 
scandalous  debauchee  ?  Might  not  one  suppose  one  was  listening  to 
D'Holba£Jx  exclaiming  at  the  outset  of  his  magnificent  book,  ''  Man 
is  only  unfortunate  because  he  disregards  Nature."^ 

All  these  labours  are  only  steps  towards  the  supreme  end.  By  an 
intuition  of  ganiua,  Chaumette  perceived  that  the  Kevolution  could 
not  be  estaUiahed  upon  the  simple  negation  of  the  past.  At  his 
instance,  the  Commune  resolves  that  the  20th  Brumaire  of  the 
year  2  (10th  of  November,  1793)  shall  be  observed  as  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Season.  We  have  not  time  to  describe  that  ceremony,  in 
which  we  find  nothing  to  condemn,  except  its  preposterous  simplicity. 
*'  Legislators ! "  exclaimed  Chaumette,  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
'' fanaticism  has  loosed  its  hold;  its  blinking  eyes  oould  not  bear 
the  brightness  of  the  light.  To-day,  an  immense  multitude  has 
gathered  beneath  those  Gothic  arches,  which,  for  the  first  time,  have 
resoundad  with  the  utterances  of  trui^.  There  we  have  abandoned 
lifeless  idola  for  £eason«  that  living  .image  which  is  the  greatest 
work  of  Nature."  ^ 

But  it  has  been  objected,  this  is  replacing  one  worship  for  another. 
In  a  word,-  it  is  to  replace  the  worship  of  death  by  that  of  life. 
"  The  &a6t  of  Beason,"  says  Auguste  Comte,  whom  no  one  will 
accuse  of  levity,  "  throw  a  flash  of  light  over  the  history  of 
Hmnanit^."    Eroon  hencefisrtL  the  aspirations  of  the  thinkers  pos- 

(1)  The  Fire  DueUne,  pftssim :  see  also  Tridon,  <<  Lee  Hibeitistes,"  TartA,  lSe4. 

\i)  "  Bysttoe  de  la  Nature/'  preface. 

(3)  See  the  *'  R^volutioxift  de  Parn  *'  and  the.  jQtmiald$,  iWM,  Brumaire,  aa  2. 
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on  object ;  it  was  the  human  type,  man.     In  truth  it  cannot 
'bo  too  often  repeated  to  the  herd   of  ignorant  fanatics  who  stifle 
true  democracy  in  its  birth,  that  a  new  society  must  have  a  new 
basis   of  belief,   a  centre    to  rally    round — relligdo.      Behind    the 
negation  was    developed    in    all  its    strength    that    fruitful    and 
venerable  mother  of  all,  the  Alma  Mater,  Science,  that  crown  of 
Imman   Heason.     She  suf&ces  to   give  harmony  to  a  regenerated 
society.      She  forms  the  solid    ground  on  which  future  genera- 
tions will  raise  to  Humanity  an  eternal  temple  inscribed  with  the 
words  of  Bobert  Owen — 

"  The  true  Eeligion  is— Trufli." 

TV^aslLknow  how  the  philosophical  party  of  the  devolution  failed 
in  its  attempt.     Historians  inclining  to  Eoyalism  or  to  Bobespierre 
have  mademudh  of  whajb  they  call  the  ''  orgies  "  that  accompanied 
the    new  celebrations.       The  well-known  charact^  of  ChaiuBBtte, 
the  importance  which  he  naturally  attached  to  these  demonstrations, 
are  soflBbient  proof  that  he  would  .not  have  sufEered  them  to  degene- 
rate into  a  disgraced  burlesque.    Besides,  the  pramotercf  of  the  new 
fefitLval  expressly  recommend  in  their  journals,  to  those  who  desired 
to  celebrate  it  in  other  cities,  '^  to  choose  for  the  leading  part  thcMie 
Those  chaiiaoter  makes  beauty  reflpectable,  in  whom  strict  morals 
and  carriage  may  drive  out  the  thmight  of  licence,  and  fill  the  heajit 
▼ith  noble  and  pure  feelings."  ^ 

The  £act  is  that  Sobespiarre,  some  days  after  tiie  ceremony  in 
Sotre-Bame,  thundered  in  the  Conv^itian  and  in  the  Jacobin  dub 
against  the  new  sect,  under  the  pretext  of  securing  liberty  of  con- 
sdencoy  which  was  certainly  not  in.  any  danger.  He  declared  Atheism 
to  be  an  acistocisttDD  cnme ;  he  repeated  the  familiar  phrases  on  the 
^  goodness  of  Providenoe,"  and  '' Divine  vengeance.*'^  Michdet  is 
right  when  he  says,  that  this  sinister  and  narrow  Deist  was  like  all 
tymntSy .fiill  of  the  tarrer  of  ideas.  We  can.have  no  stronger  proof 
of  it  than,  his  ridiculous  di^day  in  the  JEestival  of  the  Siqireme 
Being,  xeeking  with  the  smoke  of  an  aMitO'de-fd,  when  wilii  his  own 
hand  he  set  on  fire  the  Ghiy  Eawkes,  which  he  declaoed  represeaied 
the  numstar  Atheism. 

Four  months  after  the  short  triumph  of  lE^eason,  its  apostles 
moonted  tiie  scadBEbld,  which  had  been  long  psepared  for  them  by 
their  implacable  enemy.  There  is  no  occasion  to  tell  the  tale  here. 
A  few  impruduLt  words  against  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
uttered  in  the  Cordeliecs'  club,  foimed  the  pretext  for  arresting 
B^berty  IComeco,  Clootz,  and  others.  The  4th  Gterminal,  year  2 
(24th  MoBoh,  1794),.  ihey  were  condeanned  to  death  and  guillotined. 
But  CShsttmeMe,  who  waa  devoted  to  the  Commune,  had  not  for  a 

(1)  nidlielet,  "Hev.  Franc,"  yi.  p.  388.     . 
(C)  *''flkkno0  des  Jacobins,"'  ^Frhnadre,  aii\it. 
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long  time  taken  part  in  the  sittings  of  the  Club ;  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  include  him  in  the  pretended  conspiracy.  We  have  now  a  dis- 
tinct proof  how  essentially  the  extermination  of  the  H^bertists  was 
the  work  of  theological  passion.  On  the  31st  of  March,  Saint-Just, 
the  too  ready  creature  of  Robespierre,  ascended  the  tribime  of  the 
Convention  and  read  his  report  against  Danton  and  his  other  victims, 
amongst  whom  he  includes  Chaumette.  "They  attack,"  said  he, 
*'  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  thought  which  consoled  Socrates 
at  his  dying  moments.  Their  dream  is  to  raise  Atheism  into  a  wor- 
ship more  intolerant  than  superstition  ever  was."  A  few  days  after 
this  the  Procureur  de  lu  Commune  appeared  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribimal.  "The  participation  of  Chaumette  with  the  conspirators 
of  the  Cordeliers'  club,"  said  the  public  accuser,  "  appears  from  the 
coalition  between  him,  Gobel,  Clootz,  Hubert,  and  their  followers,  to 
destroy  all  notion  of  divinity,  and  to  base  the  government  of  France 
on  Atheism."  ^ 

The  bearing  of  Chaumette  before  his  judges  was  firm  and  dig- 
nified, as  would  have  been  expected  from  a  disciple  of  Reason.  This 
son  of  a  workman  of  Nevers — and  the  writer  of  these  lines  is  proud 
to  name  him  as  a  fellow-townsman — was  certainly  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  revolutionists,  the  one  who  most  triJy  represented  the 
great  social  and  philosophical  movement  which  the  Reformation  and 
the  Renaissance  began.  "  I  have  seen  him,"  says  the  Royalist 
Paganel,  "at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  fiill  of  respect  for  its 
authority,  overflowing  with  tenderness  at  the  picture  he  drew  him- 
self of  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  maintaining  the  credit  of  the 
mimicipal  power  by  an  eloquent  recital  of  his  labours  and  his 
anxieties,  whilst  promising  to  bring  the  people  to  bear  on  the  Con- 
vention. .  .  .  Chaumette  had  a  passion,  amounting  to  delirium,  for 
what  he  called  liberty.  The  very  word  seemed  to  inspire  his 
gestures  and  language.  He  exhibited  a  strictness  of  conduct  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  highest  virtue ;  simplicity,  modesty, 
and  serious  gravity  made  up  his  external  behaviour."  The  philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras,  as  he  called  himself,  after  an  illustrious  free- 
thinker of  antiquity,  was  then  only  thirty-one.  His  black  eyes, 
his  long  smooth  locks,  his  calm  and  dignified  bearing,  gave  him  the 
look  of  an  ecclesiastic.  He  was  in  truth  the  apostle  of  a  new  faith, 
and  was  about  to  be  its  martyr.  "  I  do  not  fear  the  lot  which  is  in 
store  for  me,"  he  said  at  the  tribimal,  "my  justification  I  leave  to 
time."  And  on  being  charged  with  certain  disgraceful  accusations, 
theft  and  peculation,  such  as  the  "  men  of  order  "  are  always  ready 
to  invent  to  blacken  their  victims,  not  content  with  assassinating  them, 
he  replied,  "  These  charges  it  is  beneath  my  character  to  answer ; 
the  right-minded  portion  of  the  people  must  judge  me.  I  have  done 
what  I  thought  my  duty,  and  I  have  enough  self-respect  to  give  no 

(1)  Proems  de  Chaumette,  *'  Hist.  Parlement,"  xzxii. 
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account  of  my  conduct  to  other  than  to  them."     Can  the  annals  of 
saints  and  martyrs  show  a  nobler  thought  expressed  in  fitter  words  ? 
The  24th  Germinal,  year  2,  the  head  of  this  just  man  fell  on  the 
scaflTold,  with  those  of  seventeen  victims.     Amongst  them  were  the 
widow  of  Hubert,  formerly  a  nirn,  a  woman  of  beauty,  charm,  and 
intelligence";  and  the  widow  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  the  sweet  and 
unhappy   Lucile,  murdered  in   the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age. 
Robespierre  never  forgot  the  women  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  his  suc- 
cessors of  to-day  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  children.  "  Gods,  priests, 
and  kings  are  blood-relations,"  says  Tridon,  with  point.     "  What  is 
the  difference  between  Robespierre  and  Hildebrand  P — a  mere  formula. 
What  between  Robespierre  and  Chaumette  P — a  gulf.     Sovereigns 
have  regretted  Robespierre ;  Napoleon  was  of  the  same  mind.     But 
the  Atheists!  —  the  men  who  would  have  no  god  but  humanity  I 
History  mutters  a  curse,  crosses  itself,  and  passes  on."      The  part  of 
the  Commune  of  Paris  is  now  played.    Under  Payan  and  Thuriot,  it 
becomes  only  the  slave  of  Robespierre,  his  inferior  convention. 

Thus  was  arrested  in  mid  career,  at  least  in  France,  the  move- 
ment which  after  three  centuries  of  effort  and  of  struggle  was  about 
to  dear  the  world  from  superstition.  In  vain  humanity,  raising 
little  by  little  the  sepulchral  stone  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had  at 
length  delivered  itself.  In  vain  it  came  forth  radiant  and  triimiphant, 
refreshed  by  its  long  sleep,  renewed  by  such  long  suffering.  Robes- 
perre  thenceforth  had  a  free  field.  The  terror,  which  had  been  a 
fearful  but  necessary  weapon  of  the  crisis,  he  converted  into  a  system, 
which  filled  men  with  hatred  and  horror,  because  it  had  no  necessity. 
The  path  was  now  clear  for  Bonaparte.  The  festival  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  the  prelude  to  the  Concordat.  The  coimtry  of  Voltaire  is 
for  nearly  a  century  given  over  to  priests  and  eclectics,  to  the  Victor 
Cousins  and  Jules  Simons.  Nay,  when  the  turn  again  came  for  a 
revival,  the  coimtry  was  exhausted  and  degraded,  not  only  by  twenty 
years  of  empire,  but  by  seventy  years  of  monarchy  and  Catholicism  ; 
and  men,  a  second  time,  were  wanting  to  the  moment.  The  head  of 
Fiance  alone  showed  life,  and  but  for  a  time,  galvanised  by  the  energy 
of  some  few  individuals ;  but  the  body  of  France,  sluggish  and  half- 
pwalysed,  fell  back  heavily,  dragging  in  its  fall  the  living  parts. 

"  Jacet  ingens  littore  truncus, 
Avulsomque  humeris  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus.** 

For  the  second  time,  victorious  over  the  Commime,  the  spirit  of 
the  hwirgeome  and  of  deism  exults  over  the  dead  body,  tearing  open 
its  breast  to  extinguish  every  trace  of  movement  and  of  life.  The 
words  of  the  H^bertist  Ronsin  have  not  yet  been  realised ;  the  future 
\mnot  avenged  them,  and  the  sceptre  has  passed,  alas !  more  completely 
than  ever, "  to  the  mitre,  the  strongbox,  the  sword,  and  the  canaille,^' 

A.  Regnard. 
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Conclusion. — ^The  Age  of  Discussion. 

The  greatest  living  contrast  is  between  the  old  Eastern  and  cnstomary 
civilizations  and  the  new  Western  and  changeaUe  civilizations.     A 
year  or  two  ago  an  inquirj  was  made  of  our  most  intelligent  offieers 
in  the  East,  not  as  to  whether  the  English  Qovemment  w«e0  reallj 
doing  good  in  the  East,  but  as  to  whether  the  natimes  of  India  them- 
selves thought  we  were  doing  good,  to  which,  in  a  majority  of  casesi 
the  officers  who  were  the  best  authority,  answered  thua:  ^'£(or  doubt 
you  are  giving  the  Indians  many  great  benefits;  you  givje  them 
continued  peace,  &ee  trade,  the  right  to  live  as  they  like  sul^eot  to 
the  laws ;  in  these  points  and  others  they  are  £Eur  better  than  they 
ever  were,  but  still  they  cannot  make  you  out ;  what  pujcdea  tkem 
is  your  constant  disposition  to  change,  or  as  you  call  it,  improve- 
ment.    Their  own  life  in  every  detail  being  regulated  by  ancient 
usage,  they  cannot  comprehend  a  policy  which  is  always  bringing 
something  new ;  they  do  not  a  bit  believe  that  the  dflsire  to  make 
them  comfortable  and  happy  is  the  root  of  it;  they  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  you  are  aiming  at  something  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand ;  that  you  mean  to  '  take  away  their  religion;'  in  a  wooed,  that 
the  end  and  object  of  all  these  continual  changes  is  to  make  .Indians 
not  what  they  are  and  what  they  like  to  be,  but  someiMng  new 
and  different  from  what  they  are,  and  what  they  would  not  like  to 
be.''     In  the  East,  in  a  word,  we  are  attempting  to  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles — ^to  pour  what  we  can  of  a  civilization  whose  spirit  is 
progress  into  the  form  of  a  civilization  whose  spudt  is  fixify,  and 
whether  we  shall  succeed  or  not  is  perhaps  the  meat  iatereatiBg 
question  in  an  age  abounding  almost  beyond  example  in  questions  of 
political  interest. 

Historical  inquiries  show  that  the  feeling  of  the  Hindooe  is  the 
old  feeling,  and  that  the  feeling  of  the  Englishman  is  a  modem  feel- 
ing. "Old  law  rests,"  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  puts  it,  "not  on 
contract  but  on  status."  The  life  of  ancient  civilization,  so  far  as 
legal  records  go,  runs  back  to  a  time  when  every  important  particular 
of  life  was  settled  by  a  usage  which  was  social,  political,  and 
religious,  as  we  should  now  say,  all  in  one ;  which  those  who  obeyed 
it  could  not  have  been  able  to  analyse,  for  those  distinctions  had 
no  place  in  their  mind  and  language,  but  which  they  felt  to  be  a 
usage   of  imperishable  import,   and  above  all  things  to  be  kept 
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uncSianged.  In  ibrmer  papers  T  hanre  shown,  or  at  least  tried  to 
show,  wliy  tiiese  customary  civilizationB  were  the  only  ones  which 
suited  an  early  society ;  why,  so  to  say,  they  alone  coidd  hare  been 
first ;  in  that  manner  they  had  in  their  very  stmcture  a  decisiTQ 
advantage  over  all  competitors.  But  now  comes  the  further  ques- 
tion :  If  fixity  is  an  invariable  ingredient  in  early  civilizations,  how 
then  did  any  civ3ization  become  unfixed  ?  No  doubt  most  civiliza- 
tions stuck  where  they  first  were ;  no  doubt  we  see  now  why  stagna- 
tion is  the  rule  of  the  world,  and  why  progress  is  the  verj^  rare 
exception  ;  but  we  do  not  learn  what  it  is  which  has  caused  progress 
in  diese  few  cases,  or  the  absence  of  what  it  is  which  has  denied  it 
in  all  others. 

To  this  question  history  gives  a  very  clear  and  very  remarkable 
answer.  It  is  Ihat  the  change  from  the  age  of  status  to  the  age  of 
choice  was  first  made  in  states  where  the  government  was  to  a  great 
and  a  growing  extent  a  government  by  discussion,  and  where  the 
subjects  of  that  discussion  were  in  some  degree  abstract,  or  as  we 
should  say,  matters  of  principle.  It  was  in  the  small  republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy  that  the  chain  of  custom  was  first  broken.  "Liberty 
said,  let  there  be  light,  and  like  a  sunrise  on  the  sea,  Athens  arose,'* 
says  Shelley,  and  his  historical  philosophy  is  in  this  case  far  more 
correct  than  is  usual  with  him.  A  free  state — a  state  with  liberty — 
meflois  a  state,  call  it  republic  or  call  it  monarchy,  in  which  the 
sovereign  power  is  divided  between  many  persons,  and  in  which  there 
is  a  discussion  among  those  persons.  Of  these  the  Greek  republics 
were  the  first  in  history,  if  not  in  time,  and  Athens  was  the  greatest 
of  those  republics. 

After  the  event  it  is  easy  to  say  why  the  teaching  of  history  should 
be  this  and  nothing  else.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  common  dis- 
coasion  of  common  actions  on  common  interests  should  become  the 
root  of  change  and  progress.  In  eaiiy  society,  originality  in  life 
was  forbidden  and  repressed  by  the  fixed  rule  of  life.  It  may  not 
have  been  quite  so  much  so  in  Ancient  Greece  as  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  it  was  very  much  so  even  liiere.  As  a  recent 
writer  has  well  said,  "  Law  then  presented  itself  to  men's  minds  as 
something  venerable  and  unchangeable,  as  old  as  the  city ;  it  had 
been  delivered  by  the  founder  himself,  when  he  laid  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  kindled  its  sacred  fire."  An  ordinary  man  who  wished 
to  strike  out  a  new  path,  to  begin  a  new  and  important  practice 
by  himself,  would  have  been  peremptorily  required  to  abandon  his 
novelties-  on  pain  of  death  ;  he  was  deviating,  he  would  be  told,  from 
tlie  ordinance  imposed  by  tibe  gods  on  his  nation,  and  he  must 
not  do  so  to  please  himself.  On  the  contrary,  others  were  deeply 
interested  in  his  actions.  If  he  disobeyed,  the  gods  might  inflict 
grievous  harm  on  aU  the  people  as  well  as  him.    Each  partner  in 
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the  most  ancient  kind  of  partnerships  was  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  attracting  the  wrath  of  the  divinities  on  the  entire  firm, 
upon  the  other  partners  quite  as  much  as  upon  himself.  The  quaking 
bystanders  in  a  superstitious  age  would  soon  have  slain  an  isolated 
bold  man  in  the  beginnings  of  his  innovations.  What  Macaulay 
so  relied  on  as  the  incessant  source  of  progress — ^the  desire  of  man 
to  better  his  condition — was  not  then  permitted  to  work ;  man  was 
required  to  live  as  his  ancestors  had  lived. 

Still  further  away  from  those  times  were  the  "  free  thought "  and 
the  *'  advancing  sciences "  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much.  The 
first  and  most  natural  subject  upon  which  human  thought  concerns 
itself  is  religion ;  the  first  wish  of  the  half-emancipated  thinker  is 
to  use  his  reason  in  the  great  problems  of  human  destiny — ^to  find 
out  whence  he  came  and  whither  he  goes,  to  form  for  himself  the 
most  reasonable  idea  of  God  which  he  can  form.  But,  as  Mr.  Grote 
happily  said — ''  This  is  usually  what  ancient  times  would  not  let  a 
man  do.  His  gens  or  his  if^parpia  required  him  to  believe  as  they 
believed."  Toleration  is  of  all  ideas  the  most  modem,  because  the 
notion  that  the  bad  religion  of  A  cannot  impair,  here  or  here- 
after, the  welfare  of  B,  is,  strange  to  say,  a  modem  idea.  And  the 
help  of  "  science,''  at  that  stage  of  thought,  is  still  more  nugatory. 
Physical  Science,  as  we  conceive  it,  that  is,  the  systematic  investi- 
gation of  external  nature  in  detail,  did  not  then  exist.  A  few 
isolated  observations  on  surface  things — a  half-correct  calendar, 
secrets  mainly  of  priestly  invention,  and  in  priestly  custody, — were 
all  that  was  then  imagined ;  the  idea  of  using  a  settled  study  of 
nature  as  a  basis  for  the  discovery  of  new  instruments  and  new 
things,  did  not  then  exist.  It  is  indeed  a  modem  idea,  and  is  pecu- 
liar to  a  few  European  countries  even  yet.  In  the  most  intellectual 
city  of  the  ancient  world,  in  its  most  intellectual  age,  Socrates,  its 
most  intellectual  inhabitant,  discouraged  the  study  of  physics  because 
they  engendered  imcertainty,  and  did  not  augment  human  happi- 
ness. The  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  most  connected  with  human 
progress  now  was  that  least  connected  with  it  then. 

But  a  government  by  discussion,  if  it  can  be  borne,  at  once  breaks 
down  the  yoke  of  fixed  custom.  The  idea  of  the  two  is  inconsistent. 
As  far  as  it  goes,  the  mere  putting  up  of  a  subject  to  discussion,  with 
the  object  of  being  guided  by  that  discussion,  is  a  clear  admission 
that  that  subject  is  in  no  degree  settled  by  established  nile,  and  that 
men  are  free  to  choose  in  it.  It  is  an  admission  too  that  there  is 
no  sacred  authority — ^no  one  transcendent  and  divinely  appointed 
man  whom  in  that  matter  the  community  is  bound  to  obey.  And  if 
a  single  subject  or  group  of  subjects  be  once  admitted  to  discussion, 
ere  long  the  habit  of  discussion  comes  to  be  established,  the  sacred 
charm  of  use  and  wont  to  be  dissolved.     "  Democracy,"  it  has  been 
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id  in  modem  times,  "  is  like  the  grave ;  it  takes,  but  it  does  not 
ive."  The  same  is  true  of  "  discussion."  Once  effectually  submit 
subject  to  that  ordeal,  and  you  can  never  withdraw  it  again  ;  you 
never  again  clothe  it  with  mystery,  or  fence  it  by  consecration  ; 
:5^t  remains  for  ever  open  to  free  choice,  and  exposed  to  profane  deli- 
"K^ration. 

The  only  subjects  which  can  be  first  submitted,  or  which  till  a  very 
^fite  age  of  civilization  can  be  submitted  to  discussion  in  the  com- 
^saimity,  are  the  questions  involving  the  visible  and  pressing  interests 
of  the  community ;  they  are  political  questions  of  high  and  urgent 
msiport.     If  a  nation  has  in  any  considerable  degree  gained  the  habit, 
and  exhibited  the  capacity  to  discuss  these  questions  with  freedom, 
and  to  decide  them  with  discretion,  to  argue  much  on  politics  and  not 
to  argue  ruinously,  an  enormous  advance  in  other  kinds  of  civilization 
may  confidently  be  predicted  for  it.     And  the   reason  is  a  plain 
deduction  from  the  principles  which  we  have  found  to  guide  early 
civilization.     The  first  prehistoric  men  were  passionate  savages,  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  coerced  into  order  and  compressed  into  a  state. 
For  ages  were  spent  in  beginning  that  order  and  founding  that  state ; 
the  only  sufficient  and  effectual  agent  in  so  doing  was  consecrated 
custom ;  but  then  that  custom  gathered  over  everything,  arrested  all 
onward  progress,  and  stayed  the  originality  of  mankind.     If,  there- 
fore, a  nation  is  able  to  gain  the  benefit  of  custom  without  the  evil — 
if  after  ages  of  waiting  it  can  have  order  and  choice  together — at 
once  the  fatal  clog  is  removed,  and  the  ordinary  springs  of  progress, 
as    in  a  modem  community  we  conceive  them,  begin  their  elastic 
action. 

Discussion,  too,  has  incentives  to  progress  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
gives  a  premium  to  intelligence.  To  set  out  the  arguments  required 
to  determine  political  action  with  such  force  and  effect  that  they 
really  should  determine  it,  is  a  high  and  great  exertion  of  intellect. 
Of  course,  all  such  arguments  are  produced  imder  conditions ;  the 
argament  abstractedly  best  is  not  necessarily  the  winning  argument. 
Political  discussion  must  move  those  who  have  to  act ;  it  must  be 
framed  in  the  ideas,  and  be  consonant  with  the  precedents,  of  its 
^UQe,  just  as  it  must  speak  its  language.  But  within  these  marked 
<^ditions  good  discussion  is  better  than  bad ;  no  people  can  bear  a 
government  of  discussion  for  a  day,  which  does  not,  within  the 
boundaries  of  its  prejudices  and  its  ideas,  prefer  good  reasoning  to 
bad  reasoning,  sound  argument  to  unsound.  A  prize  for  argumenta- 
tire  mind  is  given  in  free  states,  to  which  no  other  states  have 
anything  to  compare. 

Tolerance  too  is  learned  in  discussion,  and,  as  history  shows,  is 
only  80  learned.  In  all  customary  societies  bigotry  is  the  ruling 
principle.   In  rude  places  to  this  day  any  one  who  says  anything  new 
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18  looked  on  with  suepiciony  and  is  persecated  by  opinion  if  not  injured  bj 
penalty.  One  of  the  greatest  pains  to  human  nature  is  the  pain  of  a  new 
idea.  It  is,  as  common  people  say,  so  ''upsetting;"  it  makes  you  think 
that,  after  all,  your  favourite  notions  may  be  wrong,  your  firmest 
beliefs  ill-founded ;  it  is  certain  that  till  now  there  was  no  place 
allotted  in  your  mind  to  the  new  and  startling  inhabitant,  and  now 
that  it  has  conquered  an  entrance,  you  do  not  at  once  see  which  of  your 
old  ideas  it  will  or  will  not  turn  out,  with  which  of  them  it  can  be 
teconoiled,  and  with  which  it  is  at  essential  enmity.  Katurally, 
therefore,  common  men  hate  a  new  idea,  and  are  disposed  more  or  less 
to  ill-treat  the  original  man  who  brings  it.  Even  nations  with  long 
habits  of  discussion  are  intolerant  enough.  In  England,  where  there 
is  on  the  whole  probably  a  freer  discussion  of  a  greater  number  of 
subjects  than  ever  was  before  in  the  world,  we  know  how  mueh 
power  bigotry  retains.  But  discussion,  to  be  suooesrful,  requires 
tolerance.  It  fkils  wherever,  as  in  a  French  political  assembly,  any 
one  who  hears  anything  which  he  dislikes  tries  to  howl  it  down. 
If  we  know  that  a  nation  is  capable  of  enduring  oobtinuous  discus- 
sion, we  know  that  it  is  capable  of  practising  with  equanimity 
continuous  tolerance. 

The  power  of  a  government  by  discussion  as  an  instrument  of 
elevation  plainly  depends^^-other  things  being  equal — on  the  greatness 
or  littleness  of  the  things  to  be  discussed.  There  are  periods  when 
great  ideas  are  *'  in  the  air,"  and  when  from  some  cause  or  other  even 
oommon  persons  seem  to  partake  of  an  imusual  elevation,  l^e  age 
of  Elizabeth  in  England  was  conspicuously  such  a  time.  The  new  idea 
of  the  Keformation  in  religion,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  mamia 
mundi  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  singular  lands,  taken  together, 
gave  an  impulse  to  thought  which  few,  if  any,  ages  can  equal.  The 
discussion,  though  not  wholly  free,  was  yet  far  freer  than  in  iiie  average 
of  ages  and  countries.  Accordingly,  every  pursuit  seemed  to  start 
forward.  Poetry,  science,  and  architecture,  different  as  they  are,  and 
removed  as  they  all  are  at  first  sight  from  such  an  influence  as  discussion, 
were  suddenly  started  onward.  Macaulay  would  have  said  you  might 
rightly  read  the  power  of  discussion  *'  in  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  in 
the  prose  of  Bacon,  in  the  oriels  of  Longleat  and  the  stately  pinnacles 
of  Burleigh."  This  is,  in  truth,  but  another  case  of  the  principle  of 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  so  much  as  to  the  character  of  ages 
and  countries.  If  any  particular  power  is  much  prized  in  an  age, 
those  possessed  of  that  power  will  be  imitated ;  those  deficimt  in  diat 
power  will  be  despised.  In  consequence  an  unusual  quantity  of 
that  power  will  be  developed,  and  be  conspicuous.  Within  certain 
Ihmts  vigorous  and  Novated  thought  was  respected  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  and,  therefore,  vigorous  and  elevated  thinkers  were  many ;  and 
the  effect  went  far  beyond  the  cause.    It  penetiated  into  ^ysical 
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science^  for  which  very  few  men  cared ;  and  it  began  a  reform  in 
philosophy  to  which  almost  all  were  then  opposed.  In  a  word, 
the  temper  of  the  age  encouraged  originality,  and  in  conseqiience 
original  men  starts  into  prominence,  went  hither  and  thither  where 
they  liked,  arrived  at  goals  which  the  age  never  expected,  and  so 
made  it  ever  memorable. 

In  this  manner  all  the  great  movements  of  thought  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  have  been  nearly  connected  in  time  with  government 
by  discussion.  Athens,  Eome,  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  cotnmunea  and  states-general  of  feudal  Europe,  have  all 
had  a  special  and  peculiar  quickening  influence,  which  they  owed  to 
their  freedom,  and  which  states  without  that  freedom  have  never  com- 
municated. And  it  has  been  at  the  time  of  great  epochs  of  thought 
— at  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic,  at 
the  Reformation,  at  the  French  Revolution — that  such  liberty  of 
speaking  and  thinking  have  produced  their  full  effect. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  discussions  of  savage  tribes  have 
produced  so  little  effect  in  emancipating  those  tribes  from  their 
despotic  customs.  The  oratory  of  the  North  American  Indian — the 
first  savage  whose  peculiarities  fixed  themselves  in  the  public  imagina- 
tion— has  become  celebrated,  and  yet  the  North  American  Indians 
were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  better  orators  than  many  other  savages. 
Almost  all  of  the  savages  who  have  melted  away  before  the 
Englishman  were  better  speakers  than  he  is.  But  the  oratory  of 
the  savages  has  led  to  nothing,  and  was  likely  to  lead  to  nothing. 
It  is  a  discussion  not  of  principles,  but  of  imdertakings ;  its  topics  are 
whether  expedition  A  will  answer,  and  should  be  imdertaken;  whether 
expedition  B  will  not  answer,  and  should  not  be  undertaken  ;  whether 
village  A  is  the  best  village  to  plunder,  or  whether  village  B  is  a 
better.  Such  discussions  augment  the  vigour  of  language,  encourage 
a  debating  facility,  and  develop  those  gifts  of  demeanour  and  of 
gesture  which  excite  the  confidence  of  the  hearers.  But  they  do  not 
excite  the  speculative  intellect,  do  not  lead  men  to  argue  speculative 
doctrines,  or  to  question  ancient  principles.  They,  in  some  material 
respects,  improve  the  sheep  within  the  fold ;  but  they  do  not  help 
them  or  incline  them  to  leap  out  of  the  fold. 

The  next  question,  therefore,  is.  Why  did  discussions  in  some 
cases  relate  to  prolific  ideas,  and  why  did  discussions  in  other  cases 
relate  only  to  isolated  transactions?  The  reply  which  history 
suggests  is  very  clear  and  very  remarkable.  Some  races  of  men 
at  our  earliest  knowledge  of  them  have  already  acquired  the  basis 
of  a  free  constitution;  they  have  already  the  rudiments  of  a 
complex  polity — a  monarch,  a  senate,  and  a  general  meeting  of 
citizens.  The  Greeks  were  one  of  those  races,  and  it  happened, 
aa  was  natural,  that  there  was  in  process  of  time  a  struggle,  the 
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earliest  that  we  know  of,  between  the  aristocratical  party,  originally 
represented  by  the  senate,  and  the  popular  party,  represented  by 
the  **  general  meeting."  This  is  plainly  a  question  of  principle, 
and  its  being  so  has  led  to  its  history  being  written  more  than 
two  thousand  years  afterwards  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Some 
seventy  years  ago  an  English  country  gentleman  named  Mit- 
ford,  who,  like  so  many  of  his  age,  had  been  terrified  into  aristo- 
cratic opinions  by  the  first  French  Bevolution,  suddenly  found  that 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  was  the  reflex  of  his  own  time. 
He  took  up  his  Thucydides,  and  there  he  saw,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
progress  and  the  struggles  of  his  age.  It  required  some  fresh- 
ness of  mind  to  see  this  ;  at  least,  it  had  been  hidden  for  many  cen- 
turies. All  the  modern  histories  of  Greece  before  Mitford  had  but 
the  vaguest  idea  of  it ;  and  he  not  being  a  man  of  supreme  originality, 
doubtless  would  have  had  very  little  idea  of  it  either,  except  that  the 
analogy  of  what  he  saw  helped  him  by  a  telling  object-lesson  to  the 
understanding  of  what  he  read.  Just  as  in  every  coimtry  of  Europe 
in  1793  there  were  two  factions,  one  of  the  old-world  aristocracy,  and 
the  other  of  the  incoming  democracy,  just  so  there  was  in  every 
city  of  ancient  Greece,  in  the  year  400  B.C.,  one  party  of  the 
many  and  another  of  the  few.  This  Mr.  Mitford  perceived,  and 
being  a  strong  aristocrat,  he  wrote  a  "  history,"  which  is  little  except 
a  party  pamphlet,  and  which,  it  must  be  said,  is  even  now  readable 
on  that  very  account.  The  vigour  of  passion  with  which  it  was 
written  puts  life  into  the  words,  and  retains  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  And  that  is  not  all.  Mr.  Grote,  the  great  scholar  whom 
we  have  had  lately  to  mourn,  also  recognising  the  identity  between 
the  struggles  of  Athens  and  Sparta  and  the  struggles  of  our  modem 
world,  and  taking  violently  the  contrary  side  to  that  of  Mitford,  being 
as  great  a  democrat  as  Mitford  was  an  aristocrat,  wrote  a  reply,  far 
above  Mitford's  history  in  power  and  learning,  but  being  in  its  main 
characteristic  almost  identical,  being  above  all  things  a  book  of 
vigorous  political  passion,  written  for  persons  who  care  for  politics, 
and  not,  as  almost  all  histories  of  antiquity  are  and  must  be,  the 
book  of  a  man  who  cares  for  scholarship  more  than  for  anything  else, 
written  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  for  scholars.  And  the  eflfect  of 
fimdamental  political  discussion  was  the  same  in  ancient  as  in  modem 
times.  The  whole  customary  ways  of  thought  were  at  once  shaken 
by  it,  and  shaken  not  only  in  the  closets  of  philosophers,  but  in  the 
common  thought  and  daily  business  of  ordinary  men.  The  "  libera- 
tion of  humanity,"  as  Goethe  used  to  call  it — the  deliverance  of  men 
from  the  yoke  of  inherited  usage,  and  of  rigid,  unquestionable  law — 
was  begun  in  Greece,  and  had  many  of  its  greatest  eflects,  good  and 
evil,  on  Greece.  It  is  just  because  of  the  analogy  between  the 
controversies  of  that  time  and  those  of  our  times  that  some  one  has 
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said  9  "Classical  history  is  a  part  of  modem  history  ;  it  is  mediaDval 
history  only  which  is  ancient." 

Lf  there  had  been  no  discussion  of  principle  in  Greece,  probably 
ehe  T^oold  still  have  produced  works  of  art.   Homer  contains  no  such 
disoiission.     The  speeches  in  the  Iliad,  which  Mr.   Gladstone,   the 
most  competent  of  living  judges,  maintains  to  be  the  finest  ever  com- 
posed by  man,  are  not  discussions  of  principle.     There  is  no  more 
teadency  in  them  to  critical  disquisition  than  there  is  to  political 
economy.     In  Herodotus  you  have  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  dis- 
cussion.    He  belongs  in  his  essence  to  the  age  which  is  going  out. 
He  refers  with  reverence  to  established  ordinance  and  fixed  religion. 
Still,  in  his  travels  through  Greece,  he  must  have  heard  endless  poli- 
tical arguments ;  and  accordingly  you  can  find  in  his  book  many  inci- 
pient traces  of  abstract  political  disquisition.      The   discourses   on 
democracy,  aristocracy,  and  monarchy,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Persian  conspirators  when  the  monarchy  was  vacant,  have 
justly  been   called   absurd,   as    speeches  supposed    to    have    been 
spoken  by  those  persons.     No  Asiatic  ever  thought  of  such  things. 
Yon  might  as  well  imagine  Saul  or  David  speaking  them  as  those 
to    ivhom  Herodotus  attributes  them.     They   are    Greek   speeches, 
full  of  free   Greek  discussion,   and   suggested  by    the   experience, 
already  considerable,  of  the  Greeks  in   the  results  of  discussion. 
The  age  of  debate  is  beginning,  and  even  Herodotus,  the  least  of  a 
wrangler  of  any  man,  and  the  most  of  a  sweet  and  simple  narrator,  felt 
the  effect.   When  we  come  to  Thucydides,  the  results  of  discussion  are 
aa  full  as  they  have  ever  been ;  his  light  is  pure,  "  dry  light,"  free 
from  the  "  humours  "  of  habit,  and  purged  from  consecrated  usage. 
As  Grote's  history  often  reads  like  a  report  to  Parliament,  so  half 
'Ikucydides  reads  like  a  speech,  or  materials  for  a  speech,  in  the 
Athenian   Assembly.     Of  later  times  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
Every  page  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  bears  ample  and  indelible  trace  of 
tie  age  of  discussion  in  which  they  lived ;  and  thought  cannot  possi- 
bly be  freer.     The  deliverance  of  the  speculative  intellect  from  tradi- 
tional and  customary  authority  was  altogether  complete. 

No  doubt  the  "  detachment "  from  prejudice,  and  the  subjection  to 
reason,  which  I  ascribe  to  ancient  Athens,  only  went  down  a  very 
little  way  among  the  population  of  it.  Two  great  classes  of  the 
people,  the  slaves  and  the  women,  were  almost  excluded  from  such 
qualities ;  even  the  free  population  doubtless  contained  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  very  ignorant  and  very  superstitious  persons  than  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  imagining.  We  fix  our  attention  on  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Athenian  culture — on  the  books  which  have  descended  to  us, 
and  we  forget  that  the  corporate  action  of  the  Athenian  people  at 
various  critical  junctures  exhibited  the  most  gross  superstition.  Still, 
as  far  as  the  intellectual  and  cultivated  part  of  society  is  concerned. 
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the  triumph  of  reason  was  complete  ;  the  minds  of  the  highest  philo- 
sophers were  then  as  ready  to  obey  eridence  and  reason  as  they 
have  ever  been  since;  probably  they  were  more  ready.  The  rule 
of  custom  over  them  at  least  had  been  wholly  broken,  and  the 
primary  conditions  of  intellectual  progress  were  in  that  respect 
satisfied. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  giving  too  much  weight  to  the  classical 
idea  of  human  development ;  that  history  contains  the  record 
of  another  progress  as  well ;  that  in  a  certain  sense  there  was  pro- 
gress in  Judoea  as  well  as  in  Athens.  And  unquestionably  there  was 
progress,  but  it  was  only  progress  upon  a  single  subject.  If  we 
except  religion  and  omit  also  all  that  the  Jews  had  learned  from 
foreigners,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  much  else  new  between 
the  time  of  Samuel  and  that  of  Malachi.  In  religion  there  was 
progress,  but  without  it  there  was  not  any.  This  was  due  to  the  cause 
of  that  progress.  All  over  antiquity,  all  over  the  East,  and  over 
other  parts  of  the  world  which  preserve  more  or  less  nearly  their 
ancient  condition,  there  are  two  classes  of  religious  teachers— one, 
the  priests,  the  inheritors  of  past  accredited  inspiration  ;  the  other,  the 
prophet,  the  possessor  of  a  like  present  inspiration.  Curtius  describes 
the  distinction  well  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  Greece  with  which 
history  first  presents  us  : — 

"  The  mantic  art  is  an  institution  totally  diflferent  from  the  priest- 
hood. It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  gods  are  in  constant  prox- 
imity to  men,  and  in  their  government  of  the  world,  which  com- 
prehends everything  both  great  and  small,  will  not  disdain  to 
manifest  their  will ;  nay,  it  seems  necessary  that,  whenever  any 
hitch  has  arisen  in  the  moral  system  of  the  human  world,  this  should 
also  manifest  itself  by  some  sign  in  the  world  of  nature,  if  only 
mortals  are  able  to  understand  and  avail  themselves  of  these  divine 
hints. 

"For  this  a  special  capacity  is  requisite  ;  not  a  capacity  which  can 
be  learnt  like  a  human  art  or  science,  but  rather  a  peculiar  state  of 
grace  in  the  case  of  single  individuals  and  single  families  whose  ears 
and  eyes  are  opened  to  the  divine  revelations,  and  who  participate 
more  largely  than  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  divine  spirit.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  their  office  and  calling  to  assert  themselves  as  organs  of 
the  divine  will ;  they  are  justified  in  opposing  their  authority  to 
every  power  of  the  world.  On  this  head  conflicts  were  unavoidable, 
and  the  reminiscences  living  in  the  Greek  people,  of  the  agency  of  a 
Tiresias  and  Calchas,  prove  how  the  Heroic  kings  experienced  not 
only  support  and  aid,  but  also  opposition  and  violent  protests,  from 
the  mouths  of  the  men  of  prophecy.*' 

In  Judtea  there  was  exactly  the  same  opposition  there  as  else- 
where.    All   that   is  new  comes  from  the  prophets;    all  which  is 
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old     is  retained  by  the  priests.     But  the  peculiarity  of  Judsea — 
a  peculiarity  which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend   that  I  can 
explain — ^is  that  the  prophetic  revelations  are,  taken  as  a  whole, 
iucli^atably  improvements;   that  they  contain,   as   time   goes  on, 
at    each  succeeding  epoch,   higher  and    better    views  of   religion. 
Bat  the  peculiarity  is  not  to  my  present  purpose.     My  point  is  that 
there  is  no  such  spreading  impetus  in  progress  thus  caused  as  there 
is  in  progress  caused  by  discussion.     To  receive  a  particular  conclu- 
sioD.  upon  the  ipse  dixit,  upon  the  accepted  authority  of  an  admired 
iustructor,  is  obviously  not  so  vivifying  to  the  argumentative  and  ques- 
tianing  intellect  as  to  argue  out  conclusions  for  yourself.     Accordingly 
the  religious  progress  caused  by  the  prophets  did  not  breakdown  that 
ancient  code  of  authoritative  usage.     On  the  contrary,  the  two  com- 
bined.    On  each  generation  the  conservative  influence  ''  built  the 
sepulchres"   and   accepted    the    teaching  of   past    prophets,    even 
while  it  was  slaying  and  persecuting  those  who  were  living.     But 
discussion  and  custom  cannot  be  thus  combined ;  their  ''  method," 
^    modem  philosophers  would  say,  is  antagonistic.     Accordingly, 
tho  progress  of  the  classical  states  gradually  awakened  the  wh(Ae 
mtollect;  that  of  Judaea  was  partial  and  improved  religion  only. 
-^-^d,  therefore,  in  a  history  of  intellectual  progress,  the  classical  fiUa 
tho  superior  and  the  Jewish  the  inferior  places,  just  as  in  a  special 
history  of  theology  only,  the  places  of  the  two  might  be  inter- 
<5*U4ng€d. 

-A  second  experiment  has  been  tried  on  the  same  subject-matter. 
^  *^e  diaracteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  approximately — though 
oxily  approximately — described  as  a  return  to  the  period  of  authorita- 
tive usage  and  as  an  abandonment  of  the  classical  habit  of  indepen- 
^^t  and  self-choosing  thought.     I  do  not  for  an  instant  mean  that 
this  is  an  exact  description  of  the  main  mediaeval  characteristic ;  nor 
<^  I  discuss  how  far  that  characteristic  was  an  advance  upon  those 
of  previous  times;  its  friends  say  it  is  far  better  than  the  peculiaritieB 
of  the  classical  period ;  its  enemies  that  it  is  far  worse.     But  both 
/rieods  and  enemies  will  admit  that  the  most  marked  feature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  may  roughly  be  described  as  I  have  described  it.  And  my 
point  is  that  just  as  this  mediaeval  characteristic  was  that  of  a  return 
to  the  essence  of  the  customary  epoch  which  had  marked  the  pre- 
Athenian  times,  so  it  was  dissolved  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
influence  of  Athens,  and  other  influences  like  it,  claim    to   have 
dissolved  that  customary  epoch. 

The  principal  agent  in  breaking  up  the  persistent  mediaeval 
customs,  which  were  so  fixed  that  they  seemed  likely  to  last  for 
ever,  or  till  some  historical  catastrophe  overwhelmed  them,  was 
the  popular  element  in  the  ancient  polity  which  was  everywhere 
diffused  in  the  Middle  Ages.      The  Geimanic  tribes  brought  with 
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them  from  their  ancient  dwelling-place  a  polity  containing,  like 
the  classical,  a  king,  a  council,  and  a  popular  assembly ;  and  wherever 
they  were,  they  carried  these  elements,  and  varied  them,  as  force  com- 
pelled or  circumstances  required.  As  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
the  excellent  dissertations  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Stubbs  have 
proved  this  in  the  amplest  manner,  and  brought  it  home  to  the 
persons  who  cannot  claim  to  possess  much  antiquarian  learning. 
The  history  of  the  English  Constitution,  as  far  as  the  world  cares 
for  it,  is,  in  fact,  the  complex  history  of  the  popular  element  in  this 
ancient  polity,  which  was  sometimes  weaker  and  sometimes  stronger, 
but  which  has  never  died  out,  has  commonly  possessed  great  though 
varying  power,  and  is  now  entirely  predominant.  The  history  of 
this  growth  is  the  history  of  the  English  people ;  and  the  discussions 
about  this  constitution  and  the  discussions  within  it,  the  contro- 
versies as  to  its  structure  and  the  controversies  as  to  its  true  effects, 
have  mainly  trained  the  English  political  intellect,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
trained.  But  in  much  of  Europe,  and  in  England  particularly,  the 
influence  of  religion  has  been  very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
antiquity.  It  has  been  an  influence  of  discussion.  Since  Luther's 
time  there  has  been  a  conviction  more  or  less  rooted,  that  a  man  may 
by  an  intellectual  process  think  out  a  religion  for  himself,  and  that, 
as  the  highest  of  all  duties,  he  ought  to  do  so.  The  influence  of  this 
political  discussion,  and  the  influence  of  the  religious  discussion,  have 
been  so  long  and  so  firmly  combined,  and  have  so  effectually  enforced 
one  another,  that  the  old  notions  of  loyalty,  and  fealty,  and  authority, 
as  they  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  have  now  over  the  best  minds 
almost  no  effect. 

It  is  true  that  the  influence  of  discussion  is  not  the  only  force 
which  has  produced  this  vast  effect.  Both  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times  other  forces  co-operated  with  it.  Trade,  for  example,  is  obviously 
a  force  which  has  done  much  to  bring  men  of  different  customs  and 
different  beliefs  into  close  contiguity,  and  has  thus  aided  to  change 
the  customs  and  the  beliefs  of  them  all.  Colonisation  is  another  such 
influence :  it  settles  men  among  Aborigines  of  alien  race  and  usages, 
and  it  commonly  compels  the  colonists  not  to  be  over-strict  in  the 
choice  of  their  own  elements ;  they  are  obliged  to  coalesce  with  and 
*'  adopt  *'  useful  bands  and  useful  men,  though  their  ancestral  customs 
may  not  be  identical,  nay,  though  they  may  be,  in  fact,  opposite  to 
their  own.  In  modem  Europe,  the  existence  of  a  cosmopolite  Church, 
claiming  to  be  above  nations,  and  really  extending  through  nations, 
and  the  scattered  remains  of  Roman  law  and  Roman  civilization 
co-operated  with  the  liberating  influence  of  political  discussion. 
And  so  did  other  causes  also.  But  perhaps  in  no  case  have  these 
subsidiary  causes  alone  been  able  to  generate  intellectual  freedom ; 
certainly  in  all  the  most  remarkable  cases  the  influence  of  discussion 
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hsL^    presided  at  the  creation  of  that  freedom,  and  has  been  active  and 
doxzminant  in  it. 

JN^o  doubt  apparent  cases  of  exception  may  easily  be  found.     It 
msLy  be  said  that  in  the  court  of  Augustus  there  was  much  general 
intellectual  freedom,  an  almost  entire  detachment  from  ancient  pre- 
jn^-icc,  but  that  there  was  no  free  political  discussion  at  all.     But, 
th^n,  the  ornaments  of  that  time  were  derived  from  a  time  of  great 
fr&^^dom:    it  was  the   republic  which  trained  the  men  whom   the 
eici-pire  ruled.    The  close  congregation  of  most  miscellaneous  elements 
Tiader  the  empire,  was,  no  doubt,  of  itself  unfavourable  to  inherited 
prc^judice,  and  favourable  to  intellectual  exertion.     Yet,  except  in 
th^     instance    of    the    Church,   which   is   a    peculiar    subject   that 
requires  a  separate  discussion,  how  little  was  added  to  what  the 
republic  left !    The  power  of  free  interchange  of  ideas  being  want- 
ing-, the  ideas  themselves  were  barren.     Also,  no  doubt,  much  intel- 
lectual freedom  may  emanate  from  countries  of  free  political  dis- 
cussion, and  penetrate  to  coimtries  where  that  discussion  is  limited. 
Ttiiis  the  intellectual  freedom  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  in  great  part  owing  to  the  proximity  of  and  incessant  intercourse 
witt  England  and  Holland.     Voltaire  resided  among  us ;  and  every 
page  of  the  "  Esprit  des  Lois  "  proves  how  much  Montesquieu  learned 
from  living  here.     But,  of  course,  it  was  only  part  of  the  French 
cultnure  which  was  so  derived :  the  germ  might  be  foreign,  but  the 
tissue  was  native.    And  very  naturally,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  call 
the   ancien    regime   a    government   without  discussion :    discussion 
abounded  there,  only,  by  reason  of  the  bad  form  of  the  government, 
it  ^as  never  sure  with  ease  and  certainty  to  affect  political  action. 
The  despotism  "tempered  by  epigram,"  was  a  government  which 
l^rmitted  argument  of  licentious  freedom  within  changing  limits, 
and  which  was  ruled  by  that  argument  spasmodically  and  practically, 
though  not  in  name  or  consistently. 

But  though  in  the  earliest  and  in  the  latest  time  government  by 
discussion  has  been  a  principal  organ  for  improving  mankind,  yet, 
^ni  its  origin,  it  is  a  plant  of  singular  delicacy.  At  first  the  chances 
are  much  against  its  living.  In  the  beginning,  the  members  of  a 
"^  state  are  of  necessity  few.  The  essence  of  it  requires  that  dis- 
cussion shall  be  brought  home  to  those  members.  But  in  early  time, 
when  writing  is  difficult,  reading  rare,  and  representation  undis- 
covered, those  who  are  to  be  guided  by  the  discussion  must  hear  it 
With  their  own  ears,  must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  orator,  and 
^ust  feel  his  influence  for  themselves.  The  first  free  states  were 
httle  towns,  smaller  than  any  political  division  which  we  now  have, 
ttcept  the  Republic  of  Andorre,  which  is  a  sort  of  vestige  of  them. 
It  is  in  the  market-place  of  the  country  town,  as  we  should  now 
•peak,  and  in  petty  matters  concerning  the  market- town,  that  dis- 
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cussion  began,  and  thither  all  the  long  train  of  its  consequences  may 
be  traced  back.  Some  historical  inquirers^  like  myself,  can  hardly 
look  at  such  a  place  without  some  sentimental  musing,  pooir  and 
trivial  as  the  thing  seems.  But  such  small  towns  are  very  feeble. 
Numbers  in  the  earliest  wars,  as  in  the  latest,  are  a  main  source 
of  victory.  And  in  early  times  one  kind  of  state  is  very  common 
and  is  exceedingly  numerous.  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  we 
iind  great  populations  compacted  by  traditional  custom  aiu^  con- 
secrated sentiment,  which  are  ruled  by  some  soldier — generally 
some  soldier  of  a  foreign  tribe,  who  has  conquered  them,  and,  as 
it  has  been  said,  "  vaulted  on  the  back  "  of  them,  or  whose  ancestors 
have  done  so.  These  great  populations  ruled  by  a  single  will, 
have,  doubtless,  trodden  down  and  destroyed  innumerable  little 
cities  who  were  just  beginning  their  freedom. 

In  this  way  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  were  subjected  to  the  Persian 
power,  and  so  ought  the  cities  in  Greece  proper  to  have  been  sub- 
jected also.  Every  schoolboy  must  have  felt  that  nothing  but 
amazing  folly  and  unmatched  mismanagement  saved  Greece  from 
conquest  both  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  and  in  that  of  Darius.  The 
fortunes  of  intellectual  civilization  were  then  at  the  mercy  of  what 
seems  an  insignificant  probability.  If  the  Persian  leaders  had  only 
shown  that  decent  skill  and  ordinary  military  prudence  which  it  was 
likely  they  would  show,  Grecian  freedom  would  have  been  at  an 
end.  Athens,  like  so  many  Ionian  cities  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^gean,  would  have  been  absorbed  into  a  great  despotism ;  all  we 
now  remember  her  for  we  should  not  remember,  for  it  would 
never  have  occurred.  Her  citizens  might  have  been  ingenious,  and 
imitative,  and  clever ;  they  could  not  certainly  have  been  free  and 
original.  Home  was  preserved  from  subjection  to  a  great  empire  by 
her  fortunate  distance  from  one.  The  early  wars  of  Rome  are  with 
cities  like  Rome — about  equal  in  size,  though  inferior  in  valour.  It 
w.ns  only  when  she  had  conquered  Italy  that  she  began  to  measure 
herself  against  Asiatic  despotisms.  She  became  great  enough  to 
beat  them  before  she  advanced  far  enough  to  contend  with  them. 
But  such  great  good  fortune  was  and  must  be  rare.  Unnumbered 
little  cities  which  might  have  rivalled  Rome  or  Athens  doubtless 
perished  without  a  sign  long  before  history  was  imagined.  The 
small  size  and  slight  strength  of  early  free  states  made  them  always 
liable  to  easy  destruction. 

And  their  internal  frailty  is  even  greater.  As  soon  as  discussion 
begins  the  savage  propensities  of  men  break  forth  ;  even  in  modem 
communities,  where  those  propensities,  too,  have  been  weakened  by 
ages  of  culture,  and  repressed  by  ages  of  obedience,  as  soon  as  a  vital 
topic  for  discussion  is  well  started  the  keenest  and  most  violent 
passions  break  forth.     Easily  destroyed  as  are  early  free  states  by 
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forces  from  without,  they  are  oven  more  liable  to  destruction  by 

ibroes  from  within. 

On  this  aocount  such  states  are  very  rare  in  history.  Upon  the 
first  view  of  the  facts  a  speculation  might  even  be  set  up  that  they 
were  peculiar  to  a  particular  race.  By  far  the  most  important 
free  institutions,  and  the  only  ones  which  have  left  living  repre- 
s^itatives  in  the  world,  are  the  offspring  either  of  the  first  con- 
stitutions of  the  classical  nations  or  of  the  first  constitutions  of  the 
Germanic  nations.  All  living  freedom  runs  back  to  them,  and  those 
truths  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  the  whole  of  historical 
freedom,  can  be  traced  to  them.  And  both  the  Germanic  and  the 
classical  nations  belong  to  what  ethnologists  call  the  Arian  race. 
Plausibly  it  might  be  argued  that  the  power  of  forming  free  states 
was  superior  in  and  peculiar  to  that  family  of  mankind.  But  un- 
fortunately for  this  easy  theory  the  facts  are  inconsistent  with  it. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  so-called  Arian  race  certainly  is  not  free. 
The  eastern  Arians — ^those,  for  example,  who  speak  languages  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit — are  among  the  most  slavish  divisions  of  man- 
kind. To  offer  the  Bengalese  a  free  constitution,  and  to  expect  them 
to  work  one,  would  be  the  maximum  of  human  folly.  There  then 
must  be  something  else  besides  Arian  descent  which  is  necessary  to  fit 
men  for  discussion  and  train  them  for  liberty ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
some  non- Arian  races  have  been  capable  of  freedom.  Carthage,  for 
example,  was  a  Semitic  republic.  We  do  not  know  all  the  details 
of  its  constitution,  but  we  know  enough  for  our  present  purpose. 
We  know  that  it  was  a  government  in  which  many  purposes  took 
part,  and  under  which  discussion  was  constant,  active,  and  con- 
clusive. No  doubt  Tyre,  the  parent  city  of  Carthage,  the  other 
colonies  of  Tyre  besides  Carthage,  and  the  colonies  of  Carthage,  were 
all  as  free  as  Carthage.  We  have  thus  a  whole  group  of  ancient 
republics  of  non- Arian  race,  and  one  which,  being  more  ancient 
than  the  classical  republics,  could  not  have  borrowed  from  or  imitated 
them.  So  that  the  theory  which  would  make  government  by  dis- 
cussion the  exclusive  patrimony  of  a  single  race  of  mankind  is  on  the 
face  of  it  untenable. 

I  am  not  prepared  with  any  simple  counter  theory.  I  cannot 
profess  to  explain  completely  why  a  very  small  minimimi  of  mankind 
were,  as  long  as  we  know  of  them,  possessed  of  a  polity  which  as 
time  went  on  suggested  discussions  of  principle,  and  why  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  had  nothing  like  it.  This  is  almost  as  hopeless 
as  asking  why  Milton  was  a  genius  and  why  Bacon  was  a  philo- 
sopher. Indeed  it  is  the  same,  because  the  causes  which  give 
birth  to  the  startling  varieties  of  individual  character,  and  those 
which  give  birth  to  similar  varieties  of  national  character,  are,  in 
fiwt,  the  same.     I  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  marked 
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type  of  indiyidual  character  once  originating  in  a  nation  and  once 
•trongly  preferred  by  it,  is  likply  to  be  fixed  on  it  and  to  be  per- 
manent in  it  from  causes  which  were  stated.  Granted  the  beginning 
of  the  type,  we  may,  I  think,  explain  its  development  and  agg^- 
Tation ;  but  we  cannot  in  the  least  explain  why  the  incipient  type 
of  curious  characters  broke  out,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  one  place 
rather  than  in  another.  Climate  and  "  physical "  surroundings,  in 
the  largest  sense,  have  unquestionably  much  influence ;  they  are  one 
factor  in  the  cause,  but  they  are  not  the  only  factor ;  for  we  find 
roost  dissimilar  races  of  men  living  in  the  same  climate  an^  affected 
by  the  same  surroundings,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
those  unlike  races  have  so  lived  as  neighbours  for  ages.  The  cause 
of  types  must  bo  something  outside  the  tribe  acting  on  something 
within — something  inherited  by  the  tribe.  But  what  that  some- 
thing is  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  can  in  the  least  explain. 

The  following  conditions  may,  I  think,  be  historically  traced  to  the 
nation  capable  of  a  polity,  which  suggests  principles  for  discussion, 
and  so  leads  to  progress.  First,  the  nation  must  possess  the  patria 
poUstas  in  some  form  so  marked  as  to  give  family  life  a  distinctness 
and  a  precision,  and  to  make  a  home  education  and  a  home  discipline 
probable  and  possible.  While  descent  is  traced  only  through  the 
mother,  and  while  the  family  is  therefore  a  vague  entity,  no  progress 
to  a  high  polity  is  possible.  Secondly,  that  polity  would  seem  to 
have  been  created  very  gradually  ;  by  the  aggregation  of  families  into 
clans  or  gentes,  and  of  clans  into  nations,  and  then  again  by  the 
widening  of  nations,  so  as  to  include  circumjacent  outsiders,  as  well 
as  the  first  compact  and  sacred  group — the  number  of  parties  to 
a  discussion  was  at  first  augmented  very  slowly.  Thirdly,  the 
number  of  "  open  "  subjects — as  we  should  say  nowadays — that  is, 
of  subjects  on  which  public  opinion  was  optional,  and  on  which 
discussion  was  admitted,  was  at  first  very  small.  Custom  ruled 
everything  originally,  and  the  area  of  free  argument  was  enlarged 
but  very  slowly.  If  I  am  at  all  right,  that  area  could  only  be 
enlarged  thus  slowly,  for  custom  was  in  early  days  the  cement  of 
society,  and  if  you  suddenly  questioned  such  custom  you  would 
destroy  society.  But  though  the  existence  of  these  conditions  may 
be  traced  historically,  and  though  the  reason  of  them  may  be 
explained  philosophically,  they  do  not  completely  solve  the  ques- 
tion why  some  nations  have  the  polity  and  some  not ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  plainly  leave  a  large  "  residual  phenomenon ''  imexplained  and 
unknown. 

II. 

In  this  manner  politics  or  discussion  broke  up  the  old  bonds  of 
custom  which  were  now  strangling  mankind,  though  they  had  once 
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aided  and  helped  it.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  gifts  which 
those  polities  have  conferred,  are  conferring,  and  will  confer  on  man- 
kind. I  am  not  going  to  write  a  eulogium  on  liberty,  but  I  wish 
to  set  down  three  points  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

Civilized  ages  inherit  the  human  nature  which  was  victorious  in 
barbarous  ages,  and  that  nature  is,  in  many  respects,  not  at  all 
suited  to  civilized  circumstances.  A  main  and  principal  excellence 
in  the  early  times  of  the  human  race  is  the  impulse  to  action.  The 
problems  before  men  are  then  plain  and  simple.  The  man  who  works 
hardest,  the  man  who  kills  the  most  deer,  the  man  who  catches  the  most 
fish— even  later  on,  the  man  who  tends  the  largest  herds,  or  the  man 
who  tills  the  largest  field — is  the  man  who  succeeds ;  the  nation  which 
is  quickest  to  kill  its  enemies,  or  which  kills  most  of  its  enemies,  is  the 
nation  which  succeeds.  All  the  inducements  of  early  society  tend  to 
foster  immediate  action ;  all  its  penalties  fall  on  the  man  who  pauses ; 
the  traditional  wisdom  of  those  times  was  never  weary  of  inculcating 
that  "  delays  are  dangerous,"  and  that  the  sluggish  man — the  man 
"  who  roasteth  not  that  which  he  took  in  hunting  " — will  not  prosper 
on  the  earth,  and  indeed  will  very  soon  perish  out  of  it.  And  in 
consequence  an  inability  to  stay  quiet,  an  irritable  desire  to  act 
directly,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  failings  of  mankind. 

Pascal  said  that  most  of  the  evils  of  life  arose  from  '*  man's  being 
unable  to  sit  still  in  a  room ; "  and  though  I  do  not  go  that  length, 
it  is  certain  that  we  should  have  been  a  far  wiser  race  than  we  are  if 
we  had  been  readier  to  sit  quiet — we  should  have  known  much 
better  the  way  in  which  it  was  best  to  act  when  we  came  to  act. 
The  rise  of  physical  science,  the  first  great  body  of  practical  truth 
proveable  to  all  men,  exemplifies  this  in  the  plainest  way.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  quiet  people,  who  sat  still  and  studied  the  sections  of  the 
cone,  if  other  quiet  people  had  not  sat  still  and  studied  the  theory  of 
infinitesimals,  or  other  quiet  people  had  not  sat  still  and  worked  out 
the  doctrine  of  chances,  the  most  "dreamy  moonshine,"  as  the  purely 
practical  mind  would  consider,  of  all  human  pursuits ;  if  "  idle  star- 
gazers"  had  not  watched  long  and  carefully  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies — our  modem  astronomy  would  have  been  impossible, 
and  without  our  astronomy  our  "ships,  our  colonies,  our  seamen,"  all 
which  makes  makes  modem  life  modem  life  could  not  have  existed. 
Ages  of  sedentary,  quiet,  thinking  people  were  required  before  that 
noisy  existence  began,  and  without  those  pale  preliminary  students  it 
never  could  have  been  brought  into  being.  And  nine-tenths  of 
modem  science  is  in  this  respect  the  same ;  it  is  the  produce  of  men 
whom  their  contemporaries  thought  dreamers — who  were  laughed  at 
for  caring  for  what  did  not  concern  them,  who,  as  the  proverb  went, 
*'  walked  into  a  well  from  looking  at  the  stars ; "  who  were  believed 
to  be  useless,  if  any  one  could  be  such.     And  the  conclusion  is  plain 
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that  if  there  had  been  more  such  people,  if  the  world  had  not  laughed 
at  those  there  were,  if  rather  it  had  encouraged  them,  there  would 
have  been  a  great  accumulation  of  proved  science  ages  before  there 
was.  It  was  the  irritable  activity,  the  "  wish  to  be  doing  some- 
thing/' that  prevented  it  Most  men  inherited  a  nature  too  eager 
and  too  restless  to  be  quiet  and  find  out  things,  and  even  worse ;  with 
their  idle  clamour  they  "  disturbed  the  brooding  hen,"  they  would 
not  let  those  be  quiet  who  wished  to  be  so,  and  out  of  whose  calm 
thought  much  good  might  have  come  forth. 

If  we  consider  how  much  science  has  done  and  how  much  it  is 
doing  for  mankind,  and  if  the  over-activity  of  men  is  proved  to  be 
the  cause  why  science  came  so  late  into  the  world,  and  is  so  small 
and  scanty  still,  that  will  convince  most  people  that  our  over- 
activity is  a  very  great  eviL  But  this  is  only  part,  and  perhaps  not 
the  greatest  part  of  the  harm  that  over-activity  does.  As  I  have 
said,  it  is  inherited  from  times  when  life  was  simple,  objects  were 
plain,  and  quick  action  generally  led  to  desirable  ends.  If  A  kills 
B  before  B  kills  A,  then  A  survives,  and  the  human  race  is  a  race  of 
A's.  But  the  issues  of  life  are  plain  no  longer.  To  act  rightly  in 
modern  society  requires  a  great  deal  of  previous  study,  a  great  deal 
of  assimilated  information,  a  great  deal  of  sharpened  imagination ; 
and  these  prerequisites  of  sound  action  require  much  time,  and,  I  was 
going  to  say,  much  "  lying  in  the  sun,"  a  long  period  of  "  mere 
passiveness."  Even  the  art  of  killing  one  another,  which  at  first 
particularly  trained  men  to  be  quick,  now  requires  them  to  be  slow. 
A  hasty  general  is  the  worst  of  generals  nowadays ;  the  best  is  a  sort 
of  Yon  Moltke,  who  is  passive  if  any  man  ever  was  passive ;  who  is 
silent  in  seven  languages ;  who  possesses  more  and  better  accumulated 
information  as  to  the  best  way  of  killing  people  than  any  one  who  ever 
lived.  This  man  plays  a  restrained  and  considerate  game  of  chess 
with  his  enemy.  I  wish  the  art  of  benefiting  men  had  kept  pace  with  the 
art  of  destroying  them ;  for  though  war  has  become  slow,  philanthropy 
has  remained  hasty.  The  most  melancholy  of  human  reflections, 
perhaps,  is  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  benevolence 
of  mankind  does  most  good  or  harm.  Great  good,  no  doubt, 
philanthropy  does,  but  then  it  also  does  great  eviL  It  augments 
so  much  vice,  it  multiplies  so  much  sufiering,  it  brings  to  life  such 
great  populations  to  sufler  and  to  be  vicious,  that  it  is  open  to  argu- 
ment whether  it  be  or  be  not  an  evil  to  the  world,  and  this  is  entirely 
because  excellent  people  fancy  that  they  can  do  much  by  rapid 
action — that  they  will  most  benefit  the  world  when  they  most 
relieve  their  own  feelings ;  that  as  soon  as  an  evil  is  seen  *'  some- 
thing "  ought  to  be  done  to  stay  and  prevent  it.  One  may  incline 
to  hope  that  the  balance  of  good  over  evil  is  in  favour  of  benevo- 
lence ;  one  can  hardly  bear  to  think  that  it  is  not  so ;  but  anyhow  it 
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is  certain  that  there  is  a  most  heavy  debit  of  evil,  and  that   this 
\)urdon  might  ahnost  all  have  been  spared  us  if  philanthropists  as 
well  as  others  had  not  inherited  from  their  barbarous  forefathers 
a  wild  passion  for  instant  action. 

Even  in  commerce,  which  is  now  the  main  occupation  of  mankind, 

and  one  in  which  there  is  a  ready  test  of  success  and  failure  wanting 

in  many  higher  pursuits,  the  same  disposition  to  excessive  action  is 

Yery  apparent  to  careful  observers.     Part  of  every  mania  is  caused 

by  the  impossibility  to   get  people   to   confine   themselves   to   the 

amount    of  business   for  which  their  capital  is   sufficient,   and  in 

which  they  can  engage  safely.     In  some  degree,  of  course,  this  is 

caused  by  the  wish  to  get  rich  ;  but  in  a  considerable  degree,  too,  by 

tie  mere  love  of  activity.     There  is  a  greater  propensity  to  action 

in  such  men  than  they  have  the  means  of  gratifying.      Operations 

irith  their  own  capital  will  only  occupy  four  hours  of  the  day^  and 

they  wish  to  be  active  and  to  be  industrious  for  eight  hours,  and  so 

they  are  ruined.     If  they  could  only  have  sat  idle  the  other  four 

ii^ourSy  they  would  have  been  rich  men.     The  amusements  of  man- 

^mnd,   at  least  of   the  English  part  of   mankind,   teach   the  same 

losk.     Our  shooting,  our  hunting,   our  travelling,   our  climbing 

tve  become  laborious  pursuits.     It  is  a  common  saying  abroad 

''an  Englishman's  notion  of  a  holiday  is  a  fatiguing  journey ;  '^ 

this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  inmiense  energy 

•rm^  activity  which  have  given  us  our  place  in  the  world  has  in  many 

descended  to  those  who  do  not  find  in  modem  life  any  mode  of 

'^^  <ing  that  lu^tivity,  and  of  venting  that  energy. 

Even  the  abstract  speculations  of  mankind  bear  conspicuous  traces 

<^^  the  same  excessive  impulse.     Every  sort  of  philosophy  has  been 

^^rstematiaed,  and  yet  as  these  philosophies  utterly  contradict  one 

Another,  most  of  Uiem  cannot  be  true.     Unproved  abstract  principles 

"^thout   number   hav^  been  eagerly  caught  up  by  sanguine  men, 

^ad  then  carefully  spun  out  into  books  and  theories,  which  were  to 

explain  the  whole  world.     But  the  world  goes  clear  against  these 

abstractions,  and  it  must  do  so  as  they  require  it  to  go  in  antagonistic 

directions.     The  mass  of  a  system  attracts  the  young  and  impresses 

the  unwary ;  but  cultivated  people  are  very  dubious  about  it.     They 

are  ready  to  receive  hints  and  suggestions,  and   the  smallest  real 

truth  is  ever  welcome.     But  a  large  book  of  deductive  philosophy 

is  much  to  be  suspected.     No  doubt  the  deductions  may  be  right ;  in 

most  writers  they  are  so ;  but  where  did  the  premises  come  from  P 

Who  is  sure  that  they  are  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 

truth,  of  the  matter  in  hand  ?    Who  is  not  almost  sure  beforehand 

that  they  will  contain  a  strange  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  and 

therefore  that  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  spend  life  in  reasoning 

over  their  consequences.      In  a  word,  the  superfluous  energy  of 
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mankind  has  flowed  over  into  philosophy,  and  has  worked  into  big 
systems  what  should  have  been  left  as  little  suggestions. 

And  if  the  old  systems  of  thought  are  not  true  as  systems,  neither 
is  the  new  revolt  from  them  to  be  trusted  in  its  whole  vigour. 
There  is  the  same  original  vice  in  that  also.  There  is  an  excessive 
energy  in  revolutions  if  there  is  such  energy  anywhere.  The 
passion  for  action  is  quite  as  ready  to  pull  down  as  to  build  up ; 
probably  it  is  more  ready,  for  the  task  is  easier. 

«  Old  things  need  not  be  therefore  true, 
O  brother  men,  nor  yet  the  new ; 
Ah,  still  awhile  the  old  thought  retain, 
And  yet  consider  it  again." 

But  this  is  exactly  what  the  human  mind  will  not  do.  It  will 
act  somehow  at  once.     It  will  not  "  consider  it  again." 

But  it  will  be  said,  What  has 'government  by  discussion  to  do  with 
these  things  ?  Will  it  prevent  them,  or  even  mitigate  them  P  It  can 
and  does  do  both  in  the  very  plainest  way.  If  you  want  to  stop 
instant  and  immediate  action,  always  make  it  a  condition  that  the 
action  shall  not  begin  till  a  considerable  number  of  persons  have 
talked  over  it,  and  have  agreed  on  it  If  those  persons  be  people 
of  difierent  temperaments,  diflerent  ideas,  and  diflerent  educations, 
you  have  an  almost  infallible  security  that  nothing,  or  almost 
nothing,  will  be  done  with  excessive  rapidity.  Each  kind  of  persons 
will  have  their  spokesman ;  each  spokesman  will  have  his  character- 
istic objection,  and  each  his  characteristic  counter  proposition,  and 
so  in  the  end  nothing  will  probably  be  done,  or  at  least  only  the 
minimum  which  is  plainly  urgent.  In  many  cases  this  delay  may 
be  dangerous ;  in  many  cases  quick  action  will  be  preferable.  A 
campaign,  as  Macaulay  well  says,  cannot  be  directed  by  a  ''  debating 
society ;  "  and  many  other  kinds  of  action  also  require  a  single  and 
absolute  general.  But  for  the  purpose  now  in  hand — that  of  pre- 
venting hasty  action,  and  ensuring  elaborate  consideration — there  is 
no  device  like  a  polity  of  discussion. 

The  enemies  of  this  object — the  people  who  want  to  act  quickly — 
see  this  very  distinctly.  They  are  for  ever  explaining  that  the 
present  is  "  an  age  of  committees,"  that  the  committees  do  nothing, 
that  all  evaporates  in  talk.  Their  great  enemy  is  Parliamentary 
Government ;  they  call  it,  after  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  "  national  palaver ; " 
they  add  up  the  hours  that  are  constmied  in  it,  and  the  speeches 
which  are  made  in  it,  and  they  sigh  for  a  time  when  England  might 
again  be  ruled,  as  it  once  was,  by  a  Cromwell — that  is,  when  an  eager, 
absolute  man  might  do  exactly  what  other  eager  men  wished,  and 
do  it  immediately.  All  these  inventions  are  perpetual  and  many- 
sided  ;  they  come  from  philosophers,  each  of  whom  wants  some  new 
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le  tried ;  from  philanthropists,  who  want  some  evil  abated  ;  from 
►lutionists,  who  want  some  old  institution  destroyed ;  from  new 
BBTTciists,  who  want  their  new  sara  started  forthwith.  And  they  all 
are  distinct  admissions  that  a  polity  of  discussion  is  the  greatest 
hixxdunce  to  the  inherited  mistake  of  human  nature,  to  the  desire  to 
act  promptly,  which  in  a  simple  age  is  so  excellent,  but  which  in  a 
lat^^T  and  complex  time  leads  to  so  much  evil. 

'i'he  same  accusation  against  our  age  sometimes  takes  a  more 
gexxeral  form.     It  is  alleged  that  our  energies  are  diminishing ;  that 
ordinary  and  average  men  have  not  the  quick  determination  now- 
aifiLjs  which  they  used  to  have  when  the  world  was  younger ;  that 
not;  only  do  not  committees  and  parliaments  act  with  rapid  decisive- 
ness, but  that  no  one  now  so  acts.     And  I  hope  that  in  fact  this  is 
•  trac,  for   according  to  me,  it  proves  that  the  hereditary  barbaric 
iiEipulse   is   decaying  and  dying  out.      So   far  from   thinking   the 
qtisdity  attributed  to  us  a  defect,  I  wish  that  those  who  complain  of 
it  yg^ere  far  more  right  than  I  much  fear  they  are.     Still,  certainly, 
ea^er  and  violent  action  is  somewhat  diminished,  though  only  by  a 
BDCLall  fraction  of.  what  it  ought  to  be.     And  I  believe  that  this  is 
in.   great  part  due,  in  England  at  least,  to  our  government  by  discus- 
sLOXi,  which  has  fostered  a  general  intellectual  tone,  a  diffused  dispo- 
gition  to  weigh  evidence,  a  conviction  that  much  may  be  said  on  every 
side  of  everything  which  the  elder  and  more  fanatic  ages  of  the 
w^oTld  wanted.     This  is  the  real  reason  why  our  energies  seem  so 
TCLUch  less  than  those  of  our  fathers.     When  we  have  a  definite  end 
in  view,  which  we  know  we  want,  and  which  we  think  we  know  how 
to  obtain,  we  can  act  well  enough.    The  campaigns  of  our  soldiers  are 
as  energetic  as  any  campaigns  ever  were ;  the  speculations  of  our 
merchants    have    greater    promptitude,    greater    audacity,   greater 
^gour  than  any  such  speculations  ever  had  before.     In  old  times  a 
f<Kw  ideas  got  possession  of  men  and  conmiimities,  but  this  is  happily 
^ow  possible  no  longer.     We  see  how  incomplete  these  old  ideas 
^6fe ;  how  almost  by  chance  one  seized  on  one  man  and  nation,  and 
another  on   another;  how  often  one   set  of  men   have  persecuted 
another  set  for  opinions  on  subjects  of  which  neither,  we  now  per- 
ceive, knew  anything.  It  might  be  well  if  a  greater  number  of  effectual 
demonstrations  existed  among  mankind ;  but  while  no  such  demon- 
strations exist,  and  while  the  evidence  which  completely  convinces 
one  man  seems  to  another  trifling  and  insufficient,  let  us  recognise 
the  plain  position  of  inevitable  doubt.     Let  us  not  be  bigots  with  a 
doubt,  and  persecutors  without  a  creed.     We  are  beginning  to  see 
^^,  and  we  are  railed  at  for  so  beginning.     But  it  is  a  great  benefit, 
and  it  is  to  the  incessant  prevalence  of  detective  discussion  that  our 
doubts  are  due ;  and  much  of  that  discussion  is  due  to  the  long  existence 
of  a  government  requiring  constant  debates,  written  and  oral. 
This  is  one  of  the  unrecognised  benefits  of  free  government,  one 
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of  the  modes  in  which  it  counteracts  the  excessive  inherited  impulses 
of  humanity.  There  is  another  also  for  which  it  does  the  same,  but 
which  I  can  only  touch  delicately,  and  which  at  first  sight  will  seem 
ridiculous.  The  most  successful  races,  other  things  being  equal,  are 
those  which  multiply  the  fastest.  In  the  conflicts  of  mankind 
numbers  have  ever  been  a  great  power.  The  most  numerous  group 
has  always  had  an  advantage  over  the  less  numerous,  and  the  fastest 
breeding  group  has  always  tended  to  be  the  most  numerous.  In 
consequence,  human  nature  has  descended  into  a  comparatively 
uncontentious  civilization,  with  a  desire  far  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed ;  with  a  "  felt  want,"  as  political  economists  would  say, 
altogether  greater  than  the  *'  real  want."  A  walk  in  London  is  all 
which  is  necessary  to  establish  this.  ''  The  great  sin  of  great  cities  " 
is  one  vast  evil  consequent  upon  it.  And  who  is  to  reckon  up  how 
much  these'words  mean  P  How  many  spoiled  lives,  how  many  broken 
hearts,  how  many  wasted  bodies,  how  many  ruined  minds,  how  much 
misery  pretending  to  be  gay,  how  much  gaiety  feeling  itself  to  be 
miserable,  how  much  after  mental  pain,  how  much  eating  and  trana- 
mitted  disease.  And  in  the  moral  part  of  the  world,  how  many 
minds  are  racked  by  incessant  anxiety,  how  many  thoughtful 
imaginations  which  might  have  left  something  to  mankind  are  debased 
to  mean  cares,  how  much  every  successive  generation  sacrifices  to 
the  next,  how  little  does  any  of  them  make  of  itself  in  comparison 
with  what  might  be.  And  how  many  Irelands  have  there  been  in 
the  world  where  men  would  have  been  contented  and  happy  if  they 
had  only  been  fewer ;  how  many  more  Irelands  would  there  have 
been  if  the  intrusive  numbers  had  not  been  kept  down  by  infanticide 
and  vice  and  misery.  How  painful  is  the  conclusion  that  it  is  dubious 
whether  all  the  machines  and  inventions  of  mankind  ''have  yet 
lightened  the  day's  labour  of  a  human  being."  They  have  enabled 
more  people  to  exist,  but  these  people  work  just  as  hard  and  are  just 
as  mean  and  miserable  as  the  elder  and  the  fewer. 

But  it  will  be  said  of  this  passion  just  as  it  was  said  of  the  passion 
of  activity.  Granted  that  it  is  in  excess,  how  can  you  say,  how  on 
earth  can  any  one  say,  that  government  by  discussion  can  in  any  way 
cure  or  diminish  it  ?  Cure  this  evil  that  government  certainly  will 
not ;  but  tend  to  diminish  it — I  think  it  does  and  may.  To  show 
that  I  am  not  making  premises  to  support  a  conclusion  so  abnormal, 
I  will  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Spencer,  the  philosopher  who  has 
done  most  to  illustrate  this  subject : — 

"  That  future  progress  of  civilization  which  the  never-ceasing 
pressure  of  population  must  produce,  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
enhanced  cost  of  Individuation,  both  in  structure  and  function ; 
and  more  especially  in  nervous  structure  and  function.  The  peaceful 
struggle  for  existence  in  societies  ever  growing  more  crowded  and 
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more  complicated,  must  have  for  its  concomitant  an  increaise  of  the 
great  nervous  centres  in  mass,  in  complexity,  in  activity.     The  larger 
"bocLy  of  emotion  needed  as  a  fountain  of  energy  for  men  who  have 
to  liold  their  places  and  rear  their  fEtmilies  under  the  intensifying 
competition  of  social  life,  is,  other  things  equal,  the  correlative  of 
larger  brain.     Those  higher  feelings  presupposed  by  the  better  self- 
regulation  which,  in  a  better  society,  can  alone  enable  the  individual 
to  leave  a  persistent  posterity,  are,  other  things  equal,  the  correlatives 
of  a  mcnre  complex  brain ;  as  are  also  those  more  numerous,  more 
varied,  more  general,  and  more  abstract  ideas,  which  must  also  become 
increasingly  requisite  for  successful  life  as  society  advances.     And 
the  ^nesis  of  this  larger  quantity  of  feeling  and  thought  in  a  brain 
thus  augmented  in  size  and  developed  in  structure,  is,  other  things 
equal,  the  correlative  of  a  greater  wear  of  nervous  tissue  and  greater 
consmnption  of  materials  to  repair  it.     So  that  both  in  original  cost 
of  construction  and  in  subsequent   cost  of  working,  the   nervous 
system  must  become  a  heavier  tax  on  the  organism.     Already  the 
brain  of  the  civilized  man  is  larger  by  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  than 
tbe    "brain  of  the  savage.      Already,  too,  it  presents  an  increased 
teter-ogeneity — especially  in    the    distribution  of  its  convolutions, 
^d  :Airther  changes  like  these  which  have  taken  place  under  the 
^^ipline  of  civilized  life,  we  infer  will  continue  to  take  place.     .     . 
But  everywhere  and  always,  evolution  is  antagonistic  to  procreative 
<ii*»c>lution.     Whether  it  be  in  greater  growth  of  the  organs  which 
^^l^^^rve  self-maintenance,  whether  it  be  in  their  added  complexity 
of  rtrructure,  or  whether  it  be  in  their  higher  activity,  the  abstraction 
of  tlxe  required  materials  implies  a  diminished  reserve  of  materials 
for  x-^ice-maintenance.     And  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  this 
anta-gonism  between  Individuation  and  Genesis  becomes  unusually 
mai-lged  where  the  nervous  system  is  concerned,  because  of  the  costli- 
ness of  nervous  structure  and  function.     In  §  346  was  pointed  out 
tke    apparent   connection  between  high   cerebral  development  and 
prolonged    delay    of    sexual  maturity ;    and   in   §§   366,  367,  the 
^idence  went  to  show  that  where  exceptional  fertility  exists  there  is 
sluggishness  of  mind,  and  that  where  there  has  been  during  educa- 
tion excessive  expenditure  in  mental  action,  there  frequently  follows 
a  complete   or  partial  infertility.      Hence  the  particular  kind  of 
fttrther  evolution  which  Man  is  hereafter  to  undergo,  is  one  which, 
niore  than  any  other,  may  be  expected  to  cause  a  decline  in  his 
power  of  reproduction.*' 

This  means  that  men  who  have  to  live  an  intellectual  life,  or  who 
c&Q  be  induced  to  lead  one,  will  be  likely  not  to  have  so  many 
cliildren  as  they  would  otherwise  have  had.  In  particular  cases  this 
may  not  be  true ;  such  men  may  even  have  many  children — they  may 
be  men  in  all  ways  of  unusual  power  and  vigour.     But  they  will  not 
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liave  their  maximum  of  posterity — ^will  not  have  so  many  as  they 
would  have  had  if  they  had  heen  careless  or  thoughtless  men  ;  and 
sOy  upon  an  average,  the  issue  of  such  intellectualised  men  will  be 
less  numerous  than  those  of  the  unintellectual. 

Now,  supposing  this  philosophical  doctrine  to  be  true — and  the 
best  philosophers,  I  think,  believe  it — ^its  application  to  the  case  in 
hand  is  plain.  Nothing  promotes  intellect  like  intellectual  dis- 
cussion, and  nothing  promotes  intellectual  discussion  so  much  as 
government  by  discussion.  The  perpetual  atmosphere  of  intellectual 
inquiry  acts  powerfully,  as  every  one  may  see  by  looking  about  him  in 
London,  upon  the  constitution  both  of  men  and  women.  There  is  only 
a  certain  quantum  of  power  in  each  of  our  race  ;  if  it  goes  in  one  way 
it  is  spent,  and  cannot  go  in  another.  The  intellectual  atmosphere 
abstracts  strength  to  intellectual  matters ;  it  tends  to  divert  that 
strength  which  the  circumstances  of  early  society  directed  to  the 
multiplication  of  numbers ;  and  as  a  polity  of  discussion  tends,  above 
all  things,  to  produce  an  intellectual  atmosphere,  the  two  things 
which  seemed  so  far  off  have  been  shown  to  be  near,  and  free 
government  has,  in  a  second  case,  been  shown  to  tend  to  cure  an 
inherited  excess  of  human  natui:e. 

Lastly,  a  polity  of  discussion  not  only  tends  to  diminish  our  in- 
herited defects,  but  also,  in  one  case  at  least,  to  augment  a  heritable 
excellence.  It  tends  to  strengthen  and  increase  a  subtle  quality  or 
combination  of  qualities  singularly  useful  in  practical  life — a  quality 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  exactly,  and  the  issues  of  which 
it  would  require  not  a  remnant  of  an  essay,  but  a  whole  essay  to 
elucidate  completely.     This  quality  I  call  animated  moderation. 

If  any  one  were  asked  to  describe  what  it  is  which  distinguishes 
the  writings  of  a  man  of  genius  who  is  also  a  great  man  of  the  world 
from  all  other  writings,  I  think  he  would  use  these  same  words^ 
"  animated  moderation."  He  would  say  that  such  writings  are  never 
slow,  are  never  excessive,  are  never  exaggerated;  that  they  are 
always  instinct  with  judgment,  and  yet  that  judgment  is  never  a  dull 
judgment ;  that  they  have  as  much  spirit  in  them  as  would  go  to 
make  a  wild  writer,  and  yet  that  every  line  of  them  is  the  product 
of  a  sane  and  sound  writer.  The  best  and  almost  perfect  instance 
of  this  in  English  is  Scott.  Homer  was  perfect  in  it,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge ;  Shakespeare  is  often  perfect  in  it  for  long  together, 
though  then,  from  the  defects  of  a  bad  education  and  a  vicious  age, 
all  at  once  he  loses  himself  in  excesses.  Still,  Homer,  and  Shake- 
speare at  his  best,  and  Scott,  though  in  other  respects  so  unequal 
to  them,  have  this  remarkable  quality  in  common — this  union  of  life 
with  measure,  of  spirit  with  reasonableness. 

In  action  it  is  equally  this  quality  in  which  the  English — at  least 
so  I  claim  it  for  them— excel  all  other  nations.     There  is  an  infinite 
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dea.1   ^o  be  laid  against  us,  and  as  we  are  unpopular  with  most  others^ 

and    as  we  are  always  grumbling  at  ourselves,  there  is  no  want  of 

people  to  say  it.     But,  after  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  England  is  a 

sucoess  in  the  world ;  her  career  has  had  many  faults,  but  still  it  has 

been    a  fine   and   winning  career  upon  the  whole.     And   this  on 

account  of  the  exact  possession  of  this  particular  quality.     What  is 

tlie    making  of  a  successful  merchant?      That  he   has  plenty  of 

energy,  and  yet  that  he  does  not  go  too  far.     And  if  you  ask  for  a 

description  of  a  great  practical  Englishman,  you  will  be  sure  to  have 

tills,  or  something  like  it,  "  Oh,  he  has  plenty  of  go  in  him  ;  but  he 

knoi^s  when  to  pull  up."     He  may  have  all  other  defects  in  him ;  he 

may  be  coarse,  he  may  be  illiterate,  he  may  be  stupid  to  talk  to ;  still 

this  great  union  of  spur  and  bridle,  of  energy  and  moderation,  will 

remain  to  him.     Probably  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  explain  why  he 

stops  when  he  does  stop,  or  why  he  continued  to  move  as  long  as  he, 

in  fact,  moved ;  but  still,  as  by  a  rough  instinct,  he  pulls  up  pretty 

naucL  where  he  should,  though  he  was  going  at  such  a  pace  before. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  this  quality  in  English  statesmen 
than  Lord  Palmerston.  There  are,  of  course,  many  most  serious 
accusations  to  be  made  against  him.  The  sort  of  homage  with 
^hich  he  was  regarded  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  has  passed  away,* 
the  spell  is  broken,  and  the  magic  cannot  be  again  revived.  We 
may  think  that  his  information  was  meagre,  that  his  imagination 
^<^  narrow,  that  his  aims  were  short-sighted  and  faulty.  But 
though  we  may  often  object  to  his  objects,  we  can  rarely  find  much 
^  oiiticise  in  his  means.  "  Ho  went,"  it  has  been  said,  "  with  a 
ps^t  swing ;"  but  he  never  tumbled  over ;  he  always  managed  to 
pulX  up  "  before  there  was  any  danger."  He  was  an  odd  man  to 
ha-v^^  inherited  Hampden's  motto ;  still,  in  fact,  there  was  a  great 
*ra<i^  in  him  of  mediooria  firma — as  much,  probably,  as  there  could 
"®  ixi  any  one  of  such  great  vivacity  and  buoyancy. 

It;  is  plain  that  this  is  a  quality  which  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 

&^y  other  midtiplies  good  results  in  practical  life.     It  enables  men  to 

*^^  ^hat  is  good ;  it  gives  them  intellect  enough  for  sufficient  per- 

^^^taon  ;  but  it  does  not  make  men  all  intellect ;  it  does  not ''  sickly 

thenn  over  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; "  it  enables  them  to  do 

the  good  things  they  see  to  be  good,  as  well  as  to  see  that  they  are 

g^od.    And  it  is  plain  that  a  government  by  popular  discussion  tends 

to    produce  this  quality.     A  strongly  idiosyncratic  mind,  violently 

disposed  to  extremes  of  opinion,  is  soon  weeded  out  of  political  life, 

s^d  a  bodiless  thinker,  an  ineffectual  scholar,  cannot  even  live  there 

{or  a  day.     A  vigorous  moderateness  in  mind  and  body  is  the  rule  of 

a  polity  which  works  by  discussion  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the 

kind  of  temper  most  suited  to  the  active  life  of  such  a  being  as  man 

'^  such  a  world  as  the  .present  one. 
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These  three  great  benefits  of  free  government,  though  great,  are 
entirely  secondary  to  its  continued  usefuhiess  in  the  mode  in  which 
it  originally  was  useful.  The  first  great  benefit  was  the  deliverance 
of  mankind  from  the  superannuated  yoke  of  customary  law,  by  the 
gradual  development  of  an  inquisitive  originality.  And  it  continues 
to  produce  that  eflfect  upon  persons  apparently  far  remote  from  its 
influence,  and  on  subjects  with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do.  Thus 
Mr.  Mundella,  a  most .  experienced  and  capable  judge,  tells  us  that 
the  English  artisan,  though  so  much  less  sober,  less  instructed,  and 
less  refined  than  the  artisans  of  some  other  countries,  is  yet  more 
inventive  than  any  other  artisan.  The  master  will  get  more  good 
suggestions  from  him  than  from  any  other. 

Again,  upon  plausible  grounds — looking,  for  example,  to  the 
position  of  Locke  and  Newton  in  the  science  of  the  last  century,  and 
to  that  of  Darwin  in  our  own — it  may  be  argued  that  there  is  some 
quality  in  English  thought  which  makes  them  strike  out  as  many,  if 
not  more,  first-rate  and  original  suggestions  than  nations  of  greater 
scientific  culture  and  more  diffused  scientific  interest.  In  both  cases 
I  believe  the  reason  of  the  English  originality  to  be  that  govern- 
ment by  discussion  quickens  and  enlivens  thought  all  through 
society ;  that  it  makes  people  think  no  harm  may  come  of  thinking ; 
that  in  England  this  force  has  long  been  operating,  and  so  it  has 
developed  more  of  all  kinds  of  people  ready  to  use  their  mental 
energy  in  their  own  way,  and  not  ready  to  use  it  in  any  other  way 
than  a  despotic  government.  And  so  rare  is  great  originality  among 
mankind,  and  so  great  are  its  fruits,  that  this  one  benefit  of  free 
government  probably  outweighs  what  are  in  many  cases  its  accessory 
evils.  Of  itself  it  justifies,  or  goes  far  to  justify,  our  saying  with 
Montesquieu,  "  Whatever  be  the  cost  of  this  glorious  liberty,  we  must 
be  content  to  pay  it  to  heaven."  Walter  Bagehot. 
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Ix  tlie  concluding  remarks  of  Professor  Jevons's  able  and  original 
work  ^  he  enters  a  protest  against  "the  too  great  influence  of  authori- 
tative writers  in  political  economy,"  urging,  as  a  plea  for  the  bold- 
ness of  his  own  speculations,  the  existence  of  a  "  tendency  of  a  most 
hurtful  kind  to  allow  opinions  to  crystallise  into  creeds."     I  shoidd 
be  inclined  to  deprecate  quite  as  strongly  as  he  does  the  tendency  in 
question,  could   I  perceive  its  existence ;    but  I  own  I  am  quite 
unable  to  do  so.     So  far  from  this,  what  strikes  me  as  the  most 
notable  feature  in  recent  economic  publications — ^almost  the  only 
circnmstance,  indeed,  which  they  have  in  common — is  the  entire 
ireedom  manifested  by  the  writers  from  any  such  subserviency  to 
aathority  as  Mr.  Jevons  deprecates.     With  the  single  exception  of 
i^rafessor  Fawcett's  manual  and  Mrs.  Fawcett's  smaller  treatise,  I 
^^    'unable  to  recall  a  single  work  published  within  the  last  twenty 
yeji^x^  in  which  principles,  more  or  less  fundamental  in  what  Mr. 
we^r^jjjg  iB^ould  call  the  accepted  system  of  political  economy,  have  not 
oe^x:^  freely  brought  in  question.     In  the  writings,  for  example,  of 
^^-     McLeod,  of  Professor  Rickards,  of  Professor'  Rogers,  of  Mr. 
Thoi^ton,  of  Mr.  Longe,  of  Mr.  Jenuings,  of  Professor  Heame,  and 
^^    ^X^rofessor  Jevons  himself,  not  to  mention  French  and  American 
P^  V>lication8,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  indications  of 
^"^-^  subservient  and  timid  spirit   against  which  we  are  warned, 
-'^^"^i^ed,  I  must  frankly  own  that  my  apprehensions  take  an  entirely 
^^^i^rent  direction ;  and  that  what  I  should  be  disposed  to  deprecate 
*^    ^Tie  treatment  of  economic  questions  is  something  the  exact  reverse 
^*      excessive  deference  for  authority — an  eagerness  to  rush  into  diffi- 
^^It;  specidations,  and  to  propound  crude  solutions  of  complicated  pro- 
b*-^-tns,  in  entire  disregard,  or  at  all  events  without  due  study,  of  what 
*^^^-^  been  done  towards  elucidating  those  subjects  by  previous  thinkers. 
^  ^^t,  indeed,  that  I  consider  political  economy  to  have  spoken  its 
*^^t  word — very  far  from  this— or  even  to  have  received  in  any  of  its 
■^^anches  final  and  definite  form ;  and  still  less  that  I  desire  to  see  a 
**  despotic  calm"  in  economic   speculation,  but  that  I  think  im- 
patience of  authority  may  in   science  be  carried  too  far.     What 
'Appears  to  be  due  to  the  great  names  in  any  province  of  thought  is 
that  their  opinions  should  be  candidly  studied  before  being  set  aside, 
and  that,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  scientific  convenience,  the  new 
developments  of  doctrine,  suggested  by  enlarged  investigation,  should 
be  built  upon  the  results  of  past  thought,  where  these  are  found  to 
(1)  •*  The  Theory  of  Political  Economy."    By  W.  S.  JeTons.    Macmfllan  &  Co. ' 
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be  sound.  It  appears  to  me  that  no  presumption  can  be  greater  than 
that  of  a  writer  who,  dealing  with  problems  of  extreme  difficidty, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  the  prolonged  and  intense  meditation 
of  some  generations  of  able  men,  coolly  thinks  he  may  disregard  all 
that  has  been  done,  and  strike  out  at  a  heat,  by  his  unassisted  genius, 
solutions  which  they  have  failed  to  discover  ;  and  it  is  towards  this 
extrdlne,  as  it  seems  to  me,  far  rather  than  towards  servile  acquiescence 
in  established  doctrines,  that  the  intellectual  habit  prevailing  among 
those  who  engage  in  economic  discussion  tends  at  the  present  time. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  we  find  abundant  appeals  on  all  hands  to 
"  the  established  principles  of  political  economy ;  "  but  what  is  the 
value  of  such  appeals  ?  The  dogmas  appealed  to  are,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  no  more  principles  of  political  economy  than  they 
are  principles  of  the  black  art,  but,  as  Mr.  Jevons  would  no  doubt  be 
the  first  to  admit,  the  merest  plausibilities — platitudes,  for  example, 
about  supply  and  demand— either  evolved  at  the  moment  from  the 
moral  consciousness  of  the  reasoner,  or  which  have  somehow  got 
current,  possibly  as  having  what  is  considered  the  proper  scientific 
ring.  I  am,  therefore,  wholly  unable  to  join  in  the  present  protest 
against  the  alleged  servile  spirit  of  modern  economic  speculation. 
It  is  anarchy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  rather  than  despotism,  with  which 
we  are  menaced.  Mr.  Jevons,  indeed,  thinks  that  in  the  "  republic 
of  the  sciences  sedition  and  even  anarchy  are  commendable."  But 
in  this  view  I  cannot  concur.  As  I  regard  the  matter,  sedition  is 
only  commendable  when  preceded  by  knowledge  of  the  principles 
against  which  the  revolt  is  made,  and  perception  of  their  inade- 
quacy ;  nor  can  I  think  that  anarchy  is  commendable  at  all ;  at  best 
it  is  only  preferable  to  absolute  stagnation. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  our  author  has  no  need  to  be 
apprehensive  of  his  views  failing  to  receive  the  attention  they  im- 
doubtedly  deserve  from  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  economists 
to  entertain  novel  doctrines.  Every  one  will  acknowledge  the 
perfect  competency  of  so  able  and  accomplished  a  writer  to  challenge 
any  principle  of  political  economy,  it  matters  not  by  what  names  it 
may  be  endorsed  ;  and  he  will,  on  his  side,  no  doubt  be  prepared  to 
find  opinions,  deviating  so  widely  as  some  of  his  do  from  those  which 
have  been  held  by  some  very  able  men,  severely  and  even  jealously 
canvassed.  Mr.  Jevons  has  diverged  from  the  beaten  track  in  two 
directions — on  the  question  of  the  method  by  which  political  economy 
ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  also  on  some  of  its  substantive  doctrines. 
As  regards  method,  he  thinks  that  economic  principles  may  be  best 
developed  by  means  of  mathematics ;  while  he  has  propounded,  on 
the  subject  of  value  in  exchange,  as  well  as  on  some  other  doctrines 
of  the  science,  some  views  of  more  or  less  novelty,  A  few  remarks 
on  his  doctrine  of  value  are  all  I  shall  venture  on^  on  the  present 
occasion. 
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The  phenomena  of  exchange- value  involve  two  perfectly  distinct 
problems,  which,  one   is   surprised   to  find,   Mr.  Jevons   does   not 
discriminate — the  problem  as  to  normal  or  average,  or  (to  use  Adam 
Smitli's  phrase)   "natural"  values,  and  that  as  to  fluctuations  of 
value,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  "  market  values."     Of  course 
all   exchanges  whatever,  at  least  all  with  which  political  economy 
is    concerned,  take   place  in    a    market,    and    therefore    all  values 
are  in  a  sense  "  market  values ;"  but  the  exchanges  of  the  market 
may  be  considered  either  with  a  view  to  the  law  of  their  fluctua- 
tions, or  with   reference   to  that  which  governs  them  as  average 
or  normal   phenomena,  when   taken  over  periods  long  enough  to 
allow  disturbing  causes  to  neutralize  each  other.     It  is  one  thing 
to  inquire  why  the  price  of  wheat  is  higher  to-day  than  yesterday, 
this  year  than  last ;  it  is  an  entirely  difierent  inquiry  why  its  price  is 
on  an  average  higher  than  that  of  oats,  or  why  gold  is  on  an  average 
of  higher  value  than  silver,  silver  than  copper,  copper  than  iron. 
These  two  problems  I  say  are  distinct.     It  is  of  course  conceivable 
that  a  solution  may  be  found  which  shall  embrace  both  ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Jevons  has  ignored  the  distinction,  this,  I  presume,  is  what  we  are  to 
understand  his  theory  as  undertaking  to  do. 

That  theory  is  not  absolutely  new ;  at  least  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  perceive  in  it  a  conception  of  the  law  of  value  at  bottom  the  same 
^ith  that  propounded  by  Bastiat  in  his  "  Harmonies  Economiques."  ^ 
But  in  form,  and  in  the  exposition,  the  doctrine  now  advanced  ap- 
pears, 80  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time.  It  is  briefly  as  follows : — 
Exchange-value,  or,  as  Mr.  Jevons  prefers  to  call  it,  "  the  ratio  of 
exchange,"  depends  upon  utility — that  is  to  say,  corresponds  with, 
^d  expresses  the  relative  utility  of,  the  commodities  exchanged  ;  but 
"utility"  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  as  ordinarily  understood,  as 
expressing  the  capacity  in  general  of  a  commodity  to  satisfy  a  human 
desire,  but  in  a  sense  which  will  be  gathered  from  the  following 
passage: — 

]*  We  can  never  say  absolutely/*  says  Mr.  Jevons,  '*  that  some  objects  have 
utility  and  others  have  not.  The  ore  lying  in  the  mine,  the  diamond  escaping 
we  eye  of  the  searcher,  the  wheat  lying  imreaped,  the  fruit  imgathered  for 
^t  of  consumers,  have  not  utihty  at  all.  The  most  wholesome  and  necessary 
'^^  of  food  are  useless  unless  there  are  hands  to  collect  and  mouths  to  eat 
^^.  Xor,  when  we  consider  the  matter  closely,  can  we  say  that  all  portions 
^  the  same  commodity  possess  equal  utility.  Water,  for  instance,  may  bo 
'^^hly  described  as  the  most  usefrd  of  all  substances.  A  quart  of  water  per 
^y  has  the  high  utility  of  saving  a  person  from  dying  in  a  most  distressing 
^^^^^er.  Several  gallons  a  day  may  possess  much  utiHty  for  such  purposes  as 
<^king  and  washing ;  but  after  an  adequate  supply  is  secured  for  these  uses, 
^7  additional  quantity  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  All  that  we  can  say,  then, 
u>  that  water,  up  to  a  certain  quantity,  is  indispensable ;  that  further  quantities 
^  hate  various  degrees  of  utility ;  but  that  beyond  a  certain  point  the  utility 
H^pears  to  oease. 

**  Exactly  the  same  considerations  apply  more  or  less  clearly  to  every  other 

^^1)  Examined  in  the  Fortnightly  Eevieto,  Oct.  1870. 
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article.  A  pound  of  bread  per  day  supplied  to  a  person  saves  him  from  starva- 
tion, and  has  the  highest  conceiyable  utility.  A  second  pound  per  day  has  also 
no  slight  utility :  it  keeps  him  in  a  state  of  comparative  plenty,  though  it  bo 
not  altogether  indispensable.  A  third  pound  would  begin  to  bo  superfluous. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  utility  is  not  proportional  to  commodity :  the  very  same 
articles  vary  in  utility  according  as  wo  already  possess  more  or  loss  of  the  same 
article.  The  like  may  be  said  of  other  things.  One  suit  of  clothes  per  annum 
is  necessary,  a  second  convenient,  a  third  desirable,  a  fourth  not  unacceptable  ; 
but  we,  sooner  or  later,  reach  a  point  at  which  further  supplies  are  not  desired 
with  any  perceptible  force,  unless  it  be  for  subsequent  use." 

In  conformity  with  this  view  as  to  the  varying  degrees  of  utility 
incident  to  each  commodity,  the  doctrine  of  exchange- value  is  thus 
laid  down  : — "  The  ratio  of  exchange  of  any  two  commodities  will  be 
inversely  as  the  final  degrees  of  utility  of  the  quantities  of  com- 
modity available  for  consumption  after  the  exchange  is  eflfected ;" 
in  other  words,  the  greater  "  the  final  degree  of  utility  "  in  the  case 
described,  the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  which 
will  be  given  in  exchange  for  others,  or  the  higher  will  be  its 
exchange-value.  Such  is  the  theory,  which  may  be  considered  from 
either  of  two  points  of  view  ;  either,  1,  with  reference  to  its  truth  as 
an  expression  of  fact ;  or,  2,  with  reference  to  its  importance  as  a 
means  of  elucidating  the  phenomena  of  wealth. 

As  regards  the  question  of  fact,  our  decision  must  evidently  depend 
on  the  criterion  which  we  adopt  for  estimating  utility.  "  Utility," 
Mr.  Jevons  tells  us,  "  corresponds  to  and  is  measured  by  pleasure." 
This  seems  sufficiently  clear  ;  but  in  truth  it  leaves  the  whole  ques- 
tion open  ;  for  how  are  we  to  measure  pleasure  ?  Most  people  would, 
I  think,  say  that  the  pleasure  which  a  man  derives  from,  let  us  say, 
the  last  drop  of  water  that  satisfies  his  thirst — in  Mr.  Jevons's  lan- 
guage, the  "  termraal  utility  "  of  water — is  substantially  the  same  in 
all  times  and  places.  A  man's  capacity  for  enjoying  a  drink  of 
water  does  not  change  with  his  change  of  locality.  Or,  again,  I 
think  it  would  be  generally  agreed  that  the  pleasure  derived  from 
wearing  a  shirt  or  coat — given  the  constitution  of  the  man  and 
the  climate — is  not  sensibly  different  now  from  what  it  was  a  century 
ago.  The  satisfaction  would  be  regarded  as  depending  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  human  being  in  conjunction  with  the  nature  of 
the  commodity.  But,  estimating  utility  by  this  method,  Mr.  Jevons's 
theory  is  manifestly  untenable,  since  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  the 
exchange- value  of  water  is  not  the  same  for  all  times  and  places,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  price  of  all  articles  made  of  cloth  or 
calico  has  greatly  fallen  within  a  century.  Another  measure  of  utility, 
therefore,  must  be  found  if  the  doctrine  is  to  be  accepted.  For 
example,  this  view  may  be  taken.  It  may  be  contended  that  the 
pleasure  or  utility  which  a  man  derives  from  the  use  of  a  commodity 
is  not  properly  represented  by  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  action 
of  the  commodity  upon  his  sensitive  frame,  but  depends  upon  his  esti- 
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jOjBL'te  of  the  commoditj  as  indicated  by  the   things  which  he  is 

disposed  to  give  in  exchange  for  it.     In  other  words,  we  may  take 

e^c^liange-value  as    the  criterion  of  utility ;    and   this   in  fact  is 

th^    test  which    Mr.  Jevons  ultimately  adopts.      "The  price  of  a 

coxnmodity/'  he  says  (p.  140),  "is  the  only  test  we  have  of  the 

xrtility  of  the  commodity  to  the  purchaser."      So   that  what  we 

coxne  to  is  this— exchange-value  depends  upon  utility,  and  utility 

IB    measured   and  can   only  be   known    by  exchange- value.     With 

ihese  explanations  the  theory  may  perhaps  be  saved,  but  what  is 

tlie  value  of  the  doctrine  thus  emasculated  ?     I  own  it  seems  to  me 

to  come  so  close  to  an  identical  proposition,  that  I  am  unable  to 

distinguish  it  from  that  species  of  announcement.     I  fail  to  perceive 

in  wliat  way  it  throws  light  on  any  problem  of  economic  science. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  a  theory  of  value  ?     As  I  understand  the 

matter,  to  inform  us  of  the  conditions  on  which  this  phenomenon 

depends.     But,  if  the  conditions  the  theory  announces  are  something 

imdistinguishable  from  the  phenomenon  itself,  if  their  statement  is 

merely  another  mode  of  expressing  the  fact,  what  is  the  importance 

of  the  information  it  conveys  ?     We  desire  to  know,  for  example, 

the  course   which  exchange-value  will  take  with  the  progress  of 

wciety,  or  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  modes  and  sources  of 

production,  in  the  case  of  such  articles,  suppose,  as  corn,  meat,  iron, 

coal,  gold,  and  silver ;  and  we  are  told  it  will  correspond  in  each  case 

with  the  "terminal  utility  "  of  the  commodity.     But  of  what  avail  is 

it  to  know  this,  unless  we  have  some  means  of  determining  the 

"  terminal  utility,"  independent  of  the  phenomenon  in  question  ? 

If  the  "terminal  utility  "  can  only  be  known  by  the  exchange- value, 

kow  are  we  helped  to  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  by  being  referred  to 

the  former  ?     The  importance  of  knowing  the  laws  of  Nature  is  that 

'We  may  overcome  Nature  by  obeying  her — as  Professor  Huxley  has 

put  it,  to  avoid  the  boxes  on  the  ear  which  Nature  administers  to 

thoee  who  neglect  her  warnings.     But  if  the  only  intimation  we  can 

lave  of  the  law  is  the  experience  of  the  box,  how  are  we  bettered  by 

ow  scientific  knowledge  ? 

The  purely  formal  character  of  Mr.  Jevons's  doctrine  is  still  more 
dearly  brought  into  view  in  the  following  development  of  it : — 

"  What  is  the  utility  of  one  penny  to  a  poor  family  earning  fifty  pounds  a 
y^  ?  As  a  penny  is  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  income,  it  may  repre- 
*^t  one  of  the  indefinitely  small  increments,  and  its  utility  is  equal  to  tho 
utility  of  the  quantity  of  bread,  tea,  sugar,  or  other  articles  which  they  could 
P^^^chase  with  it,  this  utility  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
^^'^dy  provided  with  those  articles.  To  a  family  possessing  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  the  utility  of  a  penny  may  be  measured  in  an  exactly  similar 
^■^^Jiner;  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  much  less,  because  their  want  of  any 
^en  commodity  will  be  satiated  or  satisfied  to  a  much  greater  extent,  so  that 
™®  urgency  of  need  for  a  pennjrworth  more  of  any  article  is  much  reduced.** 
(P.  133.) 
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Thus  the  "  terminal  utility  "  of  a  commodity  will  vary  with  the 
circumstances  of  each  purchaser.  The  "  terminal  utility  "  of  a  pound 
of  tea  will  be  greater  to  a  washerwoman  than  to  a  fine  lady ;  from 
which  some  readers  might  be  disposed  to  infer  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Jevons's  theory,  the  washerwoman  ought  to  pay  more  for  her 
tea.  But  this  would  be  a  wrong  inference ;  because  the  "  terminal 
utility"  of  the  money  paid  for  the  tea  would,  according  to  the 
standard  adopted,  be  also  diflferent  in  the  two  cases,  since  it  was  to 
be  measured  by  that  of  the  tea  itself.  If  the  pound  of  tea  be  more 
useful  to  the  washerwoman  than  to  her  rich  neighbour,  so  also  is 
the  money  paid  for  it ;  and  thus,  according  to  the  theory,  the  price 
for  each  purchaser  ought  to  be,  as  it  is,  the  same.  The  theory  thus 
may  be  saved  by  the  simple  process  of  depriving  it  of  meaning. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  be  at  variance  with  fact,  since  it  merely  asserts 
that  the  fact  agrees  with  itself;  but  something  more  than  this,  I 
apprehend,  is  required  of  a  scientific  doctrine. 

Besides  the  doctrine  of  value,  there  is  much  in  Mr.  Jevons's  volume 
that  will  attract  the  attention  of  economists.  In  particular  his  view 
as  to  the  amenability  of  economic  problems  to  mathematical  treat- 
ment is  well  deserving  of  consideration.  Into  this  question,  however, 
I  do  not  now  enter.  I  shall  merely  say  that,  while  not  denying  that 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  may  be  exhibited  mathe- 
matically, and  may  possibly  thus  be  made  clearer  to  some  minds,  my 
own  belief  is  that  this  mode  of  presenting  economic  truths  admits  of 
but  very  limited  application.  When  mathematics  are  carried  further 
than  this  in  the  moral  or  social  sciences,  and  used  for  conducting 
processes  of  reasoning,  without  constant  reference  to  the  concrete 
meaning  of  the  terms  for  which  the  mathematical  symbols  are  em- 
ployed, I  own  I  regard  the  practice  with  profound  distrust.  I  must, 
however,  defer  to  another  occasion  any  attempt  to  vindicate  my 
objections  on  this  score. 

J,  E.  Cairnes, 


ST.  BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVAUX.^ 

I  NEED  not  remind  many,  or  perhaps  any  of  you,  what  a  high  rank 
among  the  illustrious  dead  has  been  conferred  on  St.  Bernard  by  the 
Founder  of  Positivism.  In  the  first  place  he  appears  in  the  calendar 
as  the  president  of  a  week,  the  third  week  of  the  month  St.  Paul,  a 
dignity  which  Comte  thought  justly  due  to  only  three  other  great 
names  in  the  history  of  Catholicism — St.  Augustin,  Hildebrand, 
and  Bossuet.  Then  we  find  him  mentioned  as  the  ''  inc6mparablo 
Si  Bernard,"  and  pronounced  to  be  the  "  best  type  of  complete 
Catholicism."  When  we  reflect  that  Comte  further  declared  that 
through  his  philosophical  meditations  he  was  penetrated  with  a 
profound  admiration  for  the  general  economy  of  the  Catholic  system, 
and  that  we  ought  more  and  more  to  consider  it  as  ''  the  political 
masterpiece  of  human  wisdom,"  the  rare  elevation  ascribed  to  St. 
Bernard  will  be  evident  to  all  Positivists,  at  any  rate.  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better,  therefore,  than  set  forth  in  some  little  detail  the 
grounds  and  the  titles  which  confer  upon  St.  Bernard  this  excep- 
tional distinction. 

Our  subject  divides  itself  under  two  great  heads — the  man,  his 
endowments,  graces,  and  accomplishments — and  the  time,  the  con- 
ditions in  which  he  worked,  ^d  it  will  be  better  to  take  the  last 
of  these  two,  the  Time,  first. 

The  life  of  St.  Bernard,  who  was  bom  in  1091  and  died  in  1153, 
extends  over  the  earlier  portion  of  that  bright  period  of  the  Middle 
-^ges  during  which  the  Catholic- feudal  system  produced  its  maximum 
of  good  and  social  well-being.  The  pontificates  of  Gregory  VII., 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Innocent  III.,  on  the  other,  mark  ofi* 
^ith  much  precision  this  exceptional  epoch  of  prosperity  and 
power  of  the  Catholic-feudal  rigime.  This  epoch  was  the  outcome  of 
several  centuries  of  sore  travail.  It  was  followed — ^is  it  not  still 
followed? — by  several  centuries  of  travail  as  sore.  In  itself — ^in 
•pite  of  its  brevity  and  of  many  shortcomings  in  detail,  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  achievements  in  human 
history — one  of  those  suggestive  realities  which  open  out  before  us 
precious  and  elevating  ideals.  We  can  here  see,  in  spite  of  the 
wipromising  materials  with  which  the  men  of  that  day  had  to  work, 
what  admirable  results  may  be  obtained  by  a  wise  distribution  of  tho 
•ocial  forces.  The  results  I  refer  to  are  really  one,  the  encourage- 
ment and  facilitation  to  all  good  men  of  leading  wide,  self-sacrificing, 
•od  ennobling  lives — not   lives  of  selfish  comfort,  from  which  all 

(I)  A  lecture  deliyered  at  the  Positiviat  School,  December  3, 1871. 
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pain  and  annoyance  are  carefully  weeded,  but  lives  in  which  pain 
will  be  accepted  with  alacrity,  and  discomfort  with  joy,  for  public 
and  social  ends. 

And  if  we  look  closer  into  the  reasons  of  this,  we  shall  find  them 
to  be  that  men  in  that  time  were  warmed  by  a  glow  of  noble  aspira- 
tions, that,  coarse  and  weary  as  was  often  the  round  of  daily  life, 
their  horizon  was  lit  up  by  the  consoling  radiance  of  hope.  The 
infinite  consolation  of  grand  social  emotions  shared  by  all,  was  theirs. 
The  feeling  of  brotherhood  was  general,  and  cast  a  grace  and  dignity 
oyer  the  most  unlovely  details  of  actual  existence.  That  exalted 
feeling  of  mutual  help,  dependence,  and  duty,  which  has  often 
turned  a  small  band  of  shipwrecked  sailors  into  temporary  heroes, 
was  considerably  diffused  throughout  the  whole  social  organism.  It 
is  true  a  strong  outburst  of  nationality  has  more  than  once  in  his- 
tory remotely  imitated  this  condition.  The  Athenians  had  it  in  the 
years  which  immediately  followed  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Eng- 
lish had  it  imder  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  French  had  it  in  the  early 
years  of  the  great  Re  volution,  and  these  epochs  are  remembered  as 
among  the  brightest  in  the  world.  Those  times  had  their  miseries, 
as  all  times  have  had  and  will  have,  but  they  had  also  great  conso- 
lations— consolations  addressed  to  the  best  elements  in  our  nature, 
while  they  reproved  and  abashed  the  less  noble.  The  altruistic 
sentiments  were  appealed  to  by  adequate  stimulants,  and  the  highest 
happiness  man  can  know  followed  on  their  exercise.  But  the  epoch 
we  have  imder  consideration  was  distinguished  from  those  I  have 
just  named  by  its  vastly  greater  permanence  and  solidity  ;  though  it 
also  was  transitory,  and  carried  from  the  first  the  seeds  of  dissolution 
in  the  radical  incoherence  of  its  fundamental  conception — Mono- 
theism. But,  while  it  lasted,  it  was  greatly  more  durable  and  bene- 
ficent than  the  national  outbursts,  whether  of  Pericles,  or  Elizabeth, 
or  Danton,  and  it  gave  to  the  world  two  unexampled  centuries  of 
rare  calm  and  elevation  of  soul. 

Both  the  feudal  society  and  the  Catholic  Church  had  undergone 
great  changes  and  improvements  when  St.  Bernard  came  into  the 
world,  as  compared  with  their  former  state.  In  their  remoteness 
the  Middle  Ages  are  often  apt  to  appear  to  us  as  of  one  indistinguish- 
able groy  colour,  in  which  the  succeeding  centuries  appear  very 
much  alike.  On  a  closer  view  this  is  found  not  to  be  so.  The 
tenth  century  difiers  from  the  twelfth  very  widely  indeed.  The 
latter  was  full  of  hope,  ardour,  and  enterprise.  The  former  was  full 
of  despair.  Famine,  pestilence,  and  fire  and  sword,  had  reduced  the 
men  of  that  day  to  giving  up  nearly  all  hope  in  their  terrestrial 
future.  In  the  course  of  seventy-three  years  forty-eight  were 
marked  by  famines  and  epidemics.  It  is  quite  attested  that  canni- 
balism appeared  in  France,  and  a  man  was  burnt  for  openly  selling 
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liamstxx  flesh  in  the  market-place  of  Toumus.     The  conviction  was 
oomiaon  that  the  world  would  soon  end,  and  ought  to  end.     After 
the  tenth  century  had  been  turned,  things  began  to  improve.     The 
extreroity  of  misery  had  produced  a  lull  in  the  continued  fighting 
and  private  wars  which  the  feudal  chiefs  were  always  waging  with 
one  another ;  and  with  the  cause  the  effect  ceased  also.     Destruc- 
tion ao  longer  exceeded  production.     The  fiefs  became  larger,  and  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  larger  barons  to  keep  the  peace  among  their 
snbjects,  and  to  prohibit  all  wars  but  such  as  they  thought  fit  to  wage 
th^aselves.     Thus  the  great  feudal  polity  arose,  and  fully  deserves 
the  encomiums  which  have  been  passed  upon  it,  if  we  consider  what 
it  supplanted.   At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that,  picturesque 
as  in  poetry  and  romance  the  mail-clad  Crusader  on  his  war-horse  has 
been  made  to  appear,  with  his  castle,  its  drawbridge,  battlements,  and 
portcullis,  the  feudal  chief  was  very  apt  to  be  a  horrible  ruffian  after 
alL    Fantastic  and  grotesque  cruelty  was  very  apt  to  be  his  chief 
amusement ;  the  most  odious  vices  his  chief  relaxation.     Doubtless 
there  were  exceptions  both  ways,  the  extremely  gpod  and  the  ex- 
tremely bad.      There  were  men  like  St.  Bernard's  great  friend, 
Count  Theobald  of  Champagne,  who   were  models   of  grace  and 
virtue.    There  were  men  like  the  monster  mentioned  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  gouge  out  the  eyes  of  little  children, 
whom  he  used  to  entice  under  his  cloak  during  his  walks  through  his 
dem^ne.     I  question  whether,  cruel  as  the  ancient  world  was,  it  was 
&s  cruel  as  the  Middle  Ages.     A  favourite  pastime  with  the  worst 
feudal  chiefs  was  to  torture  their  prisoners  to  death  ;  they  were  too 
rich  to  care  for  ransoms.     Two  near  contemporaries  of  St.  Bernard 
habitually  did  this,  Brobert  of  Belleme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  friend 
of  our  William  Bufus,  who  had  twenty  castles  in  England,  and  as 
niany  in  Normandy ;  and  Enguerrand  of  Coucy.     And  recollect  that 
tie  prisoners  they  thus  tortured  were  not  captured  in  open  war,  but 
often  kidnapped  travellers,  surprised  in  a  forest  or  in  passing  a  ford. 
The  style  of  tortures  applied  could  only  be  explained  to  an  audience 
of  medical  students. 

However,  this  was  the  secular  world  which  the  great  Catholic 
Church  was  called  upon  to  moralise.  But  before  the  Church  could 
^t  about  this  task  in  complete  singleness  of  purpose,  she  had  to 
owraliae  and  purify  herself.  The  tenth  century  had  been  for  the 
Church  nearly  as  confused  and  chaotic  as  it  had  been  for  the  secular 
power.  Bome  was  a  centre  of  violence  and  crime,  and  the  secular 
dergy,  unsupported  and  isolated,  losing  sense  of  its  dignity  and  of 
^  mission,  became  assimilated  to  the  feudal  society  around  it.  The 
Wiops  tended  to  become  barons,  and  to  transmit  their  sees  to  their 
*>ns,  who  were  hardly  considered  illegitimate.  The  characteristic 
distinction  of  the  Middle  Age — the  separation  of  the  temporal  from 
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the    spiritual  power — was   gravely  threatened.      The  monks   and 
monasteries   saved  Europe  from    this   danger.      The  debt    which 
Europe  owes  to  the  monasteries^  it  may  be  truly  said,  is  but  little 
appreciated  now,  even  by  those  who  think  that  they  make  ample 
acknowledgments  to  the  monks  on  the  ground  that  they  tilled  the 
soil,  cultivated  letters,  and  often  set  a  good  example  to  the  world 
and  the  Church.     The  truth  is  that  the  monastic  system   was   a 
church  within  the  Church,  and  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  secular 
clergy,  the  priests,  and  bishops,  that  these  did  to  kings  and  feudal 
lords.      They   were   a   second   and    more  intense  spiritual  power. 
Without  them  the  Church  would  have  been  a  stiff,  inelastic  machine. 
They  were  an  ever-renewed  growth.     The  ecclesiastical  organization 
of  Europe  was  a  fixed  thing,  alterable,  I  believe,  in  theory  by  the 
Pope,   but  practically   remaining  unaltered.     It  contracted  habits, 
good  and  bad,  which  were  with  difficulty  changed.     Moreover,  as 
the  Church  got  rich,  the  bishoprics  and  other  preferments  became 
great  prizes,  conferring  wealth,  dignity,  and  power ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  they  not  unfrequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  unworthy 
holders.     Whole  dioceses  became  notoriously  corrupt  and  bad.     The 
unworthiness  of  the  German  Church  before  Hildebrand  has  been 
justly  ascribed  to  the  wealth  and  worldly  influence  of  its  secular 
clergy.     Now,  the  flexibility  of  the  monastic  system  was  a  powerful 
counter-agent  to  all  this.     The  monastic  system  could  be  changed, 
altered,  and  increased  ad  libitum.     It  could  mould  itself  with  perfect 
ease  to  the  needs  and  difficulties  of  the  time.     It  allowed  of  reforma- 
tion without  revolution.     It  was  thus  able  to  remedy  even  the  evils 
which  itself  had  caused.     For  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  pros- 
perous and  wealthy  monasteries  were  apt  to  become  as  worldly  and 
lax  as  the  secular  clergy  they  were  founded  to  reform.     But  there 
was  this  great  difference — new  monks  and  new  orders  could  be  sup- 
plied ;  new  bishopics  could  not.     All  that  was  wanted  was  that  a  few 
pious  men  should  find  a  pious  landowner  willing  to  give  them  land 
for  a  new  foundation,  and  the  thing  was  done.     It  was  thus  that 
Clugny  was  founded ;    thus  Citeaux ;    thus,  in  the  next  age,  the 
mendicant  orders.     With  the  one  exception  of  Hildebrand's  great 
reform,   the  reformations   of   the    Church   throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  were   effected  by  monks.      Nay,   Hildebrand  himself  was  a 
monk,  and  so  were  most  of  the  great  popes  and  bishops.     It  thus 
becomes  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  monks  were  the  salt  of 
the  earth.     Among  them  were  to  be  found  the  highest  culture  and 
aspirations  of  the  time.     That   ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  that 
profound   realisation   of  the   utmost 'which   Christian   Monotheism 
could  accomplish  as  a  doctrine  and  as  a  polity,  was  elaborated  in  the 
monastic  retreats  of  that  time. 

Thus  at  the  period  when  St.  Bernard  came  into  the  world,  although 
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the  Cturch  had  hy  no  means  overcome  the  world,  it  to  a  considerahle 
extent  had  disciplined  it,  moralised  it.     What  more  touching  evi- 
dence of  this  can  be  had  than  that  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Chartres  in  consequence  of  a  fire  P    This  rebuilding  was  accom- 
plished, not  by  money  subscription's,  such  as  are  never  missed,  but 
by  painful  personal  service  willingly  ofiered  by  all  classes,  rich  and 
poor.  A  contemporary  describes  how  all  the  country  around  Chartres 
was  whitened  by  the  tents  of  the  voluntary  builders  and  helpers. 
The  highest  born  toiled  side  by  side  with  the  lowest  in  dragging 
the  heavy  stones,  in  cutting  them,  in  placing  them.      But  this 
temporarily   complete    success   of    Catholicism   gives  a  particular 
stamp  to  St.  Bernard's  career.     To  begin  with,  it  deprives  him  of  all 
characteristic  originality  as  a  founder,  as  an  inventor  of  something 
new,  whether  in  thought  or  practice.     So  far  as  I  know  he  innovated 
in  nothing.      St.  Augustin,  St.  Benedict,  Gregory  VII.,  all  inno- 
vated largely,  and  have  indelibly  tiffixed    their  names  to  great 
institutions  or  to  great  conceptions.    In  St.  Bernard  we  find  nothing 
of  the  kind.     He  accepted  the  Church  as  he  found  it ;  he  accepted 
the  monastic  order,  of  which  he  is  the  brightest  ornament,  from  the 
hands  of  others.     And  let  no  one  think  the  worse  of  him  for  this. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  his  noble  exemption  from  every  trace 
of  vulgar  ambition  or  wish  for  display.  In  those  days  the  foundation 
of  a  new  order,  the  introduction  of  some  peculiarity  in  dress  or 
^ipline,  was  one  of  the  readiest  passports  to  fame.     It  was  a  source 
of  real  temptation  to  the  ardent  minds  of  that  day.   It  is  well  known 
how  it  led  astray  Bernard's  able  and  restless  adversary,  Abelard. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  in  what  then  did  Bernard's  greatness 
consist?  And  the  answer  is,  that  he  stands  forth  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  appliers  of  Catholicism  at  its  best ;  thereby  calling  on 
^  to  admire  the  peculiar  delicacy  and  justness  of  Comte's  appre- 
ciation of  him,  "  The  best  type  of  complete  Catholicism." 

He  applied  Catholicism  to  himself  first  of  all,  and  afterwards  to 
^e  World.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  this  last  reluctantly, 
and  against  the  grain,  as  it  were.  His  primary  object  in  becoming 
a  monk  was  to  save  his  own  soul.  Ho  had  read  in  his  sacred  books, 
"  Wliat  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul?"  But  his  greatness  consists  in  that  he  transcended  his 
creed,  that  he  was  constantly  actuated  by  a  social  impulse  for  which 
no  could  find  little  warranty  in  his  Church  doctrine.  In  spite  of 
natural  inclination,  in  spite  of  the  most  prostrate  ill-health,  in  spite, 
*a  it  would  seem  almost  at  times,  of  his  very  conscience  and  sense  of 
dnty,  he  left  his  cloister,  his  beloved  Clairvaux,  and  plunged  into 
^^  busy  throng  of  men.  He  travelled  far  and  wide  in  France,  in 
Germany,  in  Italy.  Thrice  he  crossed  the  Alps.  What  a  journey 
for  an  invalid  in  those  days !     He  toiled  and  moiled  with  an  uncon- 
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scious  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  mankind.  He  did  much 
more  than  this.  He  wrestled  with  thought;  he  struggled  with 
speculative  difficulties  and  doubts— a  most  imcongenial  occupation  to 
him ;  he  embraced  the  age  in  its  totality,  as  it  were^  and  at  one  time 
or  another  touched  upon  every  topic  which  interested  it,  whether 
great  or  minute ;  and,  more  than  all,  he  kept  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world  ;  to  the  end  he  was  careful  lest,  having  preached  to  others, 
he  himself  should  be  a  castaway.  The  giddy  height  of  authority 
and  power  to  which  he  attained  left  him  as  it  found  him — the 
humble  monk,  the  affectionate  friend,  the  loving  brother. 

St.  Bernard  was  blonde  and  delicate  in  complexion,  and  had  withal 
a  maidenly  appearance.  His  constitution  was  weak,  and  he  enfeebled 
it  still  more  by  his  excessive  austerities.  He  afterwards  bitterly 
reproached  himself  for  this,  and  dissuaded  others  from  imitating  him 
in  that  respect.  He  doubtless  felt  how  much  harder  hard  duties  are 
made  by  the  want  of  adequate  strength  and  health.  Not  that  that 
fiery  soul  ever  seems  to  have  yielded  to  bodily  infirmity.  He  is 
constantly  saying  that  his  health  is  deplorable ;  and  he  is  more  than 
borne  out  in  this  by  his  biographers,  whose  accounts  of  his  maladies 
are  truly  horrible.  His  health,  he  says,  is  so  deplorable  that  he 
cannot  possibly  do  this  and  that,  so  ill  is  he.  But  when  the  time 
comes,  if  no  one  else  can  or  will  do  it,  St.  Bernard  is  always  there  at 
last.  He  appears  to  have  had  one  of  those  highly-stnmg  nervous 
natures^  which  wear  themselves  less  imder  the  stress  of  intense 
activity  than  of  repose.  So  much  for  his  body.  His  mind  is  far 
more  difficult  adequately  to  characterise.  It  was  a  large,  ardent 
mind,  and  powerful  in  every  direction  except  that  of  philosophical 
abstract  speculation.  In  what  we  call  talent  for  business,  his  faculty 
was  stupendous.  In  the  latter  days  of  his  assured  pre-eminence  it 
seemed  as  if  the  world  had  determined  to  consult  and  bother  him 
with  everything  that  went  amiss  in  any  part  of  Europe.  From  the 
care  of  all  the  churches  down  to  the  restitution  of  a  few  stolen  pigs, 
he  was  employed  from  morning  to  night  in  putting  some  great 
or  small  thing  straight.  But  the  wonder  is  that  we  must  add  that 
this  overwhelming  mass  of  practical  work  never  tamed  his  soaring 
mystical  spirit.  He  is  one  of  the  great  mystics  of  the  Church.  His 
Sermons  on  the  Canticles  might  have  been  the  work  of  a  recluse  who 
never  touched  the  outer  world,  who  passed  his  time  in  brooding 
meditation  far  away  from  the  strife  of  men.  Yet  this  very  work  on 
the  Canticles  was  interrupted  over  and  over  again  by  petty,  irritating 
business  which  would  have  tried  a  parliamentary  leader  or  hard- 
worked  barrister.  He  passes  backwards  and  forwards  between  earth 
and  heaven  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  angels  in  Jacob's 
dream.  We  next  have  to  note  that  neither  this  outward  labour  nor 
inward  meditation  ever  seems  to  have  dulled  his  affections.     He 
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remained  througli  life  a  man  of  a  warm,  a£Eectionate  heart.     In  the 
greatest  press  of  business  he  can  always  find  time  to  write  loving 
letters  to  his  friends.     I  do  not  remember  that  he  lost  or  renounced 
the  love  of  any  one  of  them  during  all  his  well-filled  life.    It  must 
be  owned  he  is  a  man  of  a  fine  discretion  in  friendship,  and,  though 
he  had  troops  of  friends,  he  knew  the  rank  and  worth  of  them  all. 
That  pleasant  Boswell,  William  of  St.  Thierry,  he  treats  with  rough 
Johnsonian  cordiality  ;    he  really  deserves  no  more.     His  friend 
St.  Malachy  he  receives  with  something  of  a  divine  reverence  and 
awe.     He  wrote  his  friend  St.  Malachy's  life.     It  is  as  touching  a 
biography  as  I  know.     By  the  merest  chance  St.  Malachy  died  at 
Clairvaux,  and  it  must  have  been  an  ecstatic  moment  of  mingled 
bliss  and  agony  to  these  two  good,  great  men  when  the  warm- 
hearted Irish  saint  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  friend.    ''  With  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  we  followed  our  friend  on  his  home- 
ward  journey.     In  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  place  and 
at  the  time  he  had  foretold  and  chosen,  Bishop  Malachy,  taken  by 
^gels  out  of  our  hands,  happily  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord.     All  eyes 
^ero    fixed  upon  him,  yet  none  could  say  when  the  spirit  had  left 
iim.      When  he  was  dead  he  was  thought  to  be  alive ;  while  yet 
alive  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead.    The  same  brightness  and  serenity 
^BTQ  ^ver  visible.     Death  seemed  to  have  no  power  over  them ;  nay, 
it  seamed  to  increase  them.     He  was  not  changed,  but  we.     Mar- 
velloxisly  and  suddenly  the  sobs  and  griefs  were  hushed;    sorrow 
was      changed  into  joy;    song  banished  lamentation.      Faith  had 
triurriphed.'' 

lixi^t  in  no  instance  is  the  combined  strength  and  tenderness  of  St. 
Berxx«ird  shown  so  beautifully  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  d^th  of  his 
brotlxer  Gerard.     Gerard  had  held  office  in  the  Monastery  of  Clair- 
vaux^ and  appears  in  many  ways  to  have  served  Bernard  with  zeal, 
aui  lightened  many  of  his  cares.     He  had  been  very  ill  once  before 
tis  d«ath,  and  was  restored  to  health,  as  Bernard  thought,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  prayers.     However,  he  died  at  last,  when  Bernard  was 
forty-seven.     His  death-bed  and  burial  were  surrounded  with   all 
that  touching  ceremonial  and  solemnity  which  the  Cistercians  were 
wont  to  use  on  these  occasions.     All  Clairvaux  was  moved  to  tears ; 
but  Bernard  was  stoically  calm.     He  followed,  as  he  said  himself,  his 
brother's  body  to  the  grave  with  immoistened  eyes.     It  was  his  duty 
that  day  to  make  one  of  his  customary  expositions  on  the  Canticles. 
He  began  as  usual  expounding  and  analysing  his  text  as  if  nothing 
*^ge  had   happened.     He  proceeded  for  a  time,  but  presently 
nature  gave  way.      "What  have  I   to   do,"   he  said,  "with  this 
<^ticle,  who  am  steeped  in  bitterness?     The  sharpness  of  grief 
paralyses  my  will,  and  the  indignation  of  the  Lord  has  drunk  up  my 
spirit    My  very  heart  left  me  when  he  was  taken  away  through 
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whom  my  meditations  in  God  were  made  free.  But  I  did  violence  to 
my  mind,  and  have  dissembled  until  now,  lest  it  should  appear  that 
faith  was  overcome  of  feeling.  While  others  wept,  I,  as  ye  may 
have  observed,  followed  his  body  to  the  grave  with  xmmoistened 
eyes ;  I  stood  by  his  tomb,  and  dropped  no  tear  till  the  burial  of  the 
dead  was  over.  Clad  in  my  priestly  robes,  I  pronounced  with  my 
lips  the  wonted  prayers ;  with  my  own  hands  in  the  wonted  manner 
I  cast  the  earthly  mould  on  the  body  of  my  beloved,  soon  itself  to  be 
dissolved  to  earth.''  And  so  on,  and  so  on  through  pages  of 
passionate  grief,  beautiful  and  terrible  to  behold. 

But  Bernard  loved  Nature  as  well  as  men,  and  was  indeed  quite 
an  anticipator  of  Wordsworth  in  his  love  of  field  and  forest. 
"  Trust  to  one,*'  he  says,  "  who  has  had  experience.  You  will  find 
something  far  greater  in  the  woods  than  you  will  in  books.  Stones 
and  trees  will  teach  you  what  you  will  never  learn  from  masters." 
He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  whatever  knowledge  he  had  of  the 
Scriptures  he  had  acquired  chiefly  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
that  beeches  and  oaks  had  ever  been  his  best  teachers  in  the  Word 
of  God. 

Finally,  to  sum  up  this  hasty  review  of  Bernard's  character,  I 
shall  touch  upon  his  admirable  union  of  humility  and  courage.  His 
humility  struck  everybody  who  approached  him,  and,  we  may  add, 
surprised  them  not  a  little,  for  the  haughty  abbot  or  bishop  was  no 
uncommon  character  in  those  days.  But  Bernard,  in  spite  of  his 
power  and  fame,  remained  truly  meek.  Yet  his  courage  was  un> 
daunted.  He  gave  many  proofs  of  it.  He  bearded  the  fiercest  feudal 
lords  in  their  strongholds.  He  met  with  fearless  front  Henry  I., 
King  of  England ;  Lothair,  Emperor  of  Germany ;  Roger,  the 
filibuster  King  of  Sicily.  But  this  was  nothing  to  his  conduct 
towards  the  persecuted  Jews,  when  certain  fanatics  were  bent  on  mas- 
sacring them  on  the  occasion  of  the  preaching  of  the  Second  Crusade. 
Bernard  hesitated  not  a  moment.  He  rushed  down  among  the 
infuriated  bigots,  regardless  of  popularitj'^  and  even  life,  and  rebuked 
them  for  their  wickedness.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  do 
justice  to  the  transcendent  magnanimity  of  this  act.  Bernard 
risked  not  only  his  fame,  but  his  very  name  as  a  good  man.  The 
Jews  were  considered  fair  objects  for  slaughter  at  any  time ;  it  was 
pious  to  kill  them.    Bernard  cared  for  nothing  but  justice  and  mercy. 

These  few  personal  traits  will  give  you  a  rude  conception  of 
Bernard's  character.  We  now  turn  to  the  work  he  achieved  in  the 
world,  and  we  will  consider  it  under  the  aspect  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded,  by  regarding  him  as  an  applier  of  Catholicism,  as  the 
practical  working  out  of  that  scheme  of  church  government  and 
thought  which  the  great  popes  and  thinkers  had  built  up  before  him. 
And  here  I  have  nothing  to  ofier  you  at  all  comparable  to  what  you 
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heard  from  this  desk  last  Sunday.     Though  St.  Bernard  took  a  large 

share  in  all  the  great  events  of  his  time,  his  story  appears  tame  and 

uneventful  heside  that  stupendous  drama  in  which  Hildebrand  and 

Henry  were  the  actors.     The  conflict  of  those  two  mighty  figures 

was    like  the  collision  of  mountains,  and  the  shock  of  their  meeting 

filled  the  world  with  fire  and  vapour  of  smoke.     St.  Bernard  was 

neitHer  a  pope  nor  an  emperor,  and  his  antagonists  were  small  men 

compared  with  the  great  opponent  of  Gregory.     The  truth  is,  that 

tliat  great  battle  had  somewhat  exhausted  the  combatants  on  either 

^de.      Nevertheless,  albeit  no  pope,   St.  Bernard  was   a  genuine 

successor  of  Hildebrand,  and  carried  out  the  latter's  ideas  with  con- 

sisteiicy  and  power.     I  will  not  detain  you  with  the  numberless 

obstacles  and  difficulties  Bernard  encountered  in  his  application  of 

the  Catholic  system.     Much  of  his  life  was  wasted  in  petty  contests 

with  tmworthy  adversaries.     He  did  not  often  drink  "  delight  of 

battle  with  his  peers,"  with  foemen  worthy  of  him.     Twice  only  in 

Us  career  did  anything  of  the  kind  occur,  and  then  but  imperfectly. 

The  first  instance  was  the  great  part  he  played  in  the  extinction  of 

^e    schism  which  followed  the  double  election  of  Innocent  II.  and 

-Anaoletus  II.  to  the  papacy.     The  second,  his  contest  with  Abelard. 

A.    schism  in  the  Church  is  not  a  matter  which  gives  us  much 

•i^ety  now.     But  in  the  twelfth  century  it  was  a  very  serious  thing 

indeed.     Not  only  were  its  evil  efiects  palpable  and  immediate,  inas- 

muoli  as  the  partisans  of  the  rival  popes  introduced  an  ecclesiastical 

civiX  war  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and,  as  a  contemporary  says,  "  In 

most  abbeys  two  abbots  arose,  in  the  bishoprics  two  bishops  con- 

teufi^  for  the  see,'*  nullifying  therefore  the  spiritual  power  in  its 

most;  distant  ramifications ;  but  a  schism  was  an  instant  signal  to  the 

8€^^^xXar  power  to  renew  its  encroachments  on  the  spiritual  power. 

Ho^^  delicate,  and  yet  how  important  a  matter  was  the  unity  of  the 

Ckxt^xtjh,  was  experimentally  proved  frequently  during  the  Middle 

^S'^s  by  the  schisms  alone.     The  reason  is  plain.     The  anti-popes  for 

a  t.ixne  ceased  to  withstand  the  world,  and  withstood  one  another 

^i^Bl^ead,  even  making  alliances  and  base  compromises  with  the  secular 

po^-er  for  the  sake  of  immediate  support  to  themselves.     Thus  we 

fi^d  Anacletus  in  the  case  before  us  forced  to  seek  refuge  and  aid  at 

tte  liands  of  Roger,  Eng  of  Sicily,  and  we  find  Roger  making  use 

of  Ixis  pope  much  in  the  way  that  a  Tudor  or  a  Stuart  king  made  use 

of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     "When,  therefore,  this  schism  in 

1130  was  fully  declared,  Bernard  made  haste  to  oppose  the  evil  with 

flU  his  might.     He  satisfied  himself  that  Innocent  II.  was  the  lawful 

pope,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  convert  the  kings  and  nations  of 

lilortiiem  Europe  to  his  conviction.     He  first  converted  the  King  of 

France,  Louis  VI.     A  greater  trixmiph  was  the  gaining  over  of  the 

crafty  and  able  Norman,  King  Henry  I.  of  England.    But  his  greatest 
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achieyement  of  all  was  the  conquest  of  the  Emperor  Lothair,  which 
shows  Bernard  in  the  light  of  a  consummate  di^omatist.  Although 
the  emperor  and  his  advisers  began  to  make  stipulations  for  their 
adherence  to  Innocent,  and  threatened  to  renew  that  vexed  question 
of  investitures,  happily  settled  eight  years  before  at  the  Concordat  of 
Worms,  Bernard  persuaded  Lothair  to  side  with  Innocent,  and  to 
give  those  external  tokens  of  submission  so  much  coveted  in  that  age. 
*'  The  emperor  on  foot  went  through  the  crowd  towards  Innocent, 
seated  on  his  white  palfrey.  With  one  hand  he  took  the  rein,  in  the 
other  he  held  a  wand — a  symbol  of  protection  to  his  acknowledged 
lord.  When  Innocent  got  down  from  his  horse,  the  emperor  was 
there  to  assist  him.''  This  business  of  the  schism  occupied  Bernard 
for  seven  years.  Though  Anacletus  was  never  formally  deposed,  his 
influence  north  of  the  Alps  was  quite  destroyed,  and  this  was  Ber* 
nard's  work. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  do  justice  to  Abelard.  There  was  m 
great  deal  in  the  character  of  the  man  to  repel  one.  His  vanity  and 
selfishness  and  noisy  insubordinate  career  forbid  esteem,  while  intel- 
lectually it  is  difficult  to  sjrmpathise  with  the  arid  scholastic  subtleties 
amid  which  he  woiked.  These  valid  causes  of  repugnance  have  led 
many  to  do  him  but  scanty  justice,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  one 
of  those  unjust  persons  does  not  stand  before  you  at  the  present 
moment.  Even  as  regards  his  personal  character,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  are  to  get  over  the  testimony  of  Heloise,  who  retained  her  adora- 
tion of  him  not  only  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  passion,  but  through 
twenty  years  of  abs^ice  and  separation.  Temporary  passion  may 
overbalance  any  mind.  But  such  outbursts  do  not  usually  last  twenty 
years.  The  man  could  hardly  be  utterly  unworthy  who  could  excite 
such  a  sentiment  in  such  a  woman.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
are  now  concerned  with  Abelard  as  the  bold  innovator  who  came  into 
conflict  with  St.  Bernard,  the  sophist,  if  you  will,  who  carped  and 
cavilled  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  remotely  began  the  break- 
up of  Catholicism.  How  can  we  blame  this,  who  hold  that  Christian 
Monotheism  was  a  transitional  epoch,  inevitably  doomed  to  decay  and 
disappearance  so  soon  as  its  radical  incoherences  were  brought  to 
light  P  I  cannot  admit  that  any  thinker  who  has  hastened  the  march 
of  humanity  towards  its  goal  of  a  demonstrable  faith  is  worthy  of 
reprobation  for  helping  to  overthrow  a  fictitious  faith.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  good  St.  Bernard  was  nothing  less  than  a  thorough 
obscurantist  in  intellectual  matters.  He  was  not  content  that 
the  mind  should  be  the  servant  of  the  heart;  it  must  be 
its  slave,  to  please  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Abelard  by 
instinct  was  ready  to  do  the  exact  reverse,  and  make  the 
heart  the  slave  of  the  mind ;  and  the  repulsion  which  he  has 
excited  both  among  contemporaries  and  posterity  is  greatly  owing  to 
the  deep  undercurrent  of  moral  scepticism  and  concealed  lawlessness- 
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whicli  runs  below  the  surface  of  his  writings.     But  the  positions  he 
maintains  are  not  only  innocent^  as  it  seems  to  me,  but  often  highly 
laudable.     Take,   for  instance,  that  doctrine  of  his  which  Bernard 
lias  put  in  the  front  of  his  battle  against  him — the  parent  source  of 
all  tlie  alleged  heresies  ascribed  to  him — yiz,,  that  intelligence  of 
dogizias  ought  to  precede  belief  in  them ;  that  we  must  understand 
first  of  all  in  order  to  believe  afterwards.     Surely  this  was  a  step  in 
the    rig^t  direction,  a  really  important  step  towards  positive  con- 
oept;icns.     St.  Anselm  had  boldly  said  that  the  contrary  order  was 
the  right  one,  that  we  must  believe  in  order  to  understand ;  and  St. 
Bernard  openly  proclaims  his  assent  to  the   same  by  quoting  with 
approTal  the  words  of  Pope  Gregory,  that  that  faith  in  God  which 
I'^epoQes  on  human  reason  is  quite  devoid  of  merit.     It  is  plain  that 
the  Hoove  made  by  Abelard  was  one  which  sooner  or  later  was  in- 
evitable, except  under  the  condition  of  a  permanent  stagnation  of  the 
hooian  intellect.    In  view  of  our  third  great  princijde,  "  Progress  for 
the  end,"  I  cannot  regret  \ihat  it  was  made.     Progress,  in  one  sense 
of  tlxe  word,  if  he  could  have  been  made  to  understand  it,  would 
Jwv-o  been  spumed  by  St.  Bernard  with  the  whole  energy  of  his 
i^'tttixe.     It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  he   did   get  some  imperfect 
glinapse  of  it,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  passion  of  resistance  he 
bn>o^ht  to  bear  on  Abelard.     For  Bernard's  ideal,  as  that  of  all 
absolute  believers,  was  immobility.      They  had  got  the  faith  once 
ddi'vered  to  the  saints  :  what  could  they  want  more  ?     The  words  of 
the  dkliph  Omar,  when  bidden  to  spare  the  books  in  the  Alexandrian 
libr^tiy,  might  be  the  motto  of  every  consistent  theologian — "  If  they 
»gr^»e  with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless;  if  they  diflfer  from  it,  they 
*re  pernicious.^' 

Bernard's  appearance  at  the  Coimcil  of  Sens,  at  which  the  two 

gr^^t  adversaries  met  face  to  face,  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  event 

in  l^is  life.     He  candidly  admits  that  he  dreaded  the  enoounter.      '*  I 

am  bat  a  child,''  he  said,  ^  and  he  is  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth." 

His  triumph  before  such  a  tribunal  was  of  course  complete,  although 

Alielard's  crafty  appeal  to  £ome  robbed  it  of  much  grandeur  and 

com^eteaess  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  Abelard  died.     In  any  case, 

Bernard  had  onoe  again  stood  forth  in  the  character  of  the  foremost 

Gknrehman  of  his  time.     He  had  appHed  OathoUc  principles  in  the 

T"^  peremptory  and  striking  way  under  the  reverential  observation 

rf  all  Europe. 

Bat  perhaps  we  do  him  scanty  justice  when  we  select  these 
B^i^tional  dramatic  exhibitions  of  himself  for  especial  notice  ;  and, 
^^des,  these  are  not  at  all  the  only  instances  in  which  he  stands 
forth  in  bold  rdlief,  as  the  chief  actor  of  his  time.  His  preaching  of 
^  Second  Crusade  most  not  be  forgotten,  when  again  he  was  the 
aithfol  disciple  of  Hildebrand,  and  realised  one  of  his  great  ideas. 
The  secret  of  his  great  power  and  predominance  was  the  all- per- 
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vading,  neyer-ceasing  presence  of  his  spirit  and  e^^ample;  in  his 
vast  correspondence ;  in  his  numerons  writings — now  treating  of 
monastic  discipline,  now  of  the  great  politics  of  the  Church ;  above 
all,  in  his  untiring  zeal  for  monachism,  for  that  inner  life  of  the 
Church  which  he  justly  regarded  as  the  main  source  of  its  strength 
and  usefulness.  During  his  life  he  foimded  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  abbeys.  Our  beautiful  Fountains,  in  Yorkshire,  was  founded 
under  his  auspices,  and  the  name  Fountains  was  taken  from  that  of 
his  birth-place.  His  Clairvaux,  in  which  were  assembled  princes, 
lords,  and  peasants,  numbered  seven  hundred  monks  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  failure  of  the 
crusade  he  had  preached.  For  this  he  encountered  obloquy.  He 
was  as  little  touched  by  that  as  he  had  been  by  his  tremendous 
fame.  He  remained  heart-whole  to  the  last.  He  then  lost  most  of 
his  old  tried  friends,  and  a  longing  to  have  done  with  life  came  upon 
him.  But  he  never  flinched  from  his  duty.  With  all  his  faults,  we 
must  pronounce  him  a  rarely  great  man. 

The  intellectual  sympathy  and  intercourse  we  have  of  late  been 
having  with  these  famous  Churchmen  make  it  impossible  for  us  not 
to  earnestly  reflect  on  that  higher,  wider,  and  deeper  spiritual  power 
which  it  is  the  hope  and  the  purpose  of  the  followers  of  Comte  to 
establish  among  ourselves.  It  was  pointed  out  to  you  last  Sunday 
how  groundless  were  the  fears  that  we  contemplated  setting  up  a 
spiritual  tyranny.  It  was  also  shown  that,  whether  we  will  or  no,  a 
spiritual  power  of  some  sort  or  other  is  sure  to  exist  in  any  community 
raised  above  barbarism ;  and  that  the  option  is  not  between  a  spiritual 
power  and  none,  but  between  a  good  one  and  a  bad — between  a 
lawless,  irresponsible  spiritual  power,  and  one  which  shall  be  organized, 
invested  with  dignity,  indeed,  but  also  feeling  the  whole  weight  of  a 
tremendous  responsibility.  We  have  the  first.  We  have  a  vague, 
random,  reckless  public  opinion.  It  is  the  aim  of  Positivists  to  sup- 
plant it  by  something  very  diflferent.  I  suppose  no  one  hero  will  deny 
that  a  highly  special  function  requires  an  equally  special  organ,  and 
this  one  axiom  disposes  of  the  whole  question,  as  it  seems  to  me.  We 
can  notice  even  in  our  present  state  of  anarchy  that,  in  proportion  as 
organization  and  responsibility  are  great,  is  such  spiritual  power  as 
we  still  have  endurable  and  moral.  The  Times  newspaper  is  certainly 
not  a  very  noble  manifestation  of  public  opinion.  But  even  the  Times 
is  amenable  to  a  rude  sort  of  justice — even  the  Times  can  be  pro- 
secuted for  libel.  But  who  can  contend  with  Mrs.  Grundy  P  Who  can* 
enter  the  lists  with  the  vague,  impalpable  power  of  society  when  it 
happens  to  be — a  not  unknown  case — thoroughly  malignant  ? 

But  while  I  say  this,  and  wish  to  express  my  completest  sympathy 
with  all  efforts  tending  to  organization,  I  must  add  that  I  doubt  not 
at  all  that  it  will  come  soon  enough  whenever  the  spiritual  force  is 
waiting  there  ready  to  animate  it.     There  is  no  royal  road  to  GFeo- 
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me  try,  there  is  no  path  to  spiritual  kingship  over  men  save  by  the 
possession  in  superabundant  measure  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues. 

The  high  spiritual  force  which  comes  of  justice,  magnanimity, 
and    love,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  irresistible  in  the  world. 
TTie  minds  of  men  yield  to  it  sooner  or  later  with  as  much  certainty 
as  "tlieir  bodies  do  to  gravitation.    Here  was  our  St.  Bernard ;  bishops 
and     abbots  without  number  held  precisely  his   doctrine   all   over 
Christendom,  but  they  lacked  his  power.     The  truth  is,  that  the 
priestly  office  does  not  depend  for  its  efficiency  upon  doctrine,  but 
upon  character.      The   truest  doctrine  becomes  barren  as  the  east 
\rin.ci  when  preached  by  a  narrow,  unsympathetic  man.     The  deep- 
souled  Middle  Ages  were   well  aware  of    this.      The   well-known 
apologue  of  the  Devil  and  the  Monk  shows  as  much.     The  fable 
'was,  that  a  monk,  unable  or  unwilling  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  on  a 
certain  occasion,  got  his  friend  the  devil  to  supply  his  place.     Satan 
assixmed  the  form  and  vesture  of  the  monk,  and  preached  a  brilliant 
sermon  against  himself.     "  What  could  you  be  thinking  of,"  asked 
tho   monk  afterwards,  "to  preach  such  a  sermon  against  your  own 
interests  ?'*      "  Have   no  fear,"  was   the   reply,   "  it  will  have   no 
effect  on  any  pne.     There  was  no  unction  in  it."     I  said  a  little 
while  ago  that  in  spite  of  war  and  cruelty  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
Was  great  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Men  had  spiritual  consolation  for  the 
i^isery  they  endured.     The  baron  oppressed  them,  the  priest  com- 
forted them.     He  took  them  out  of  their  own  petty  personality,  in 
^'hich  we  all  feel  so  poor,  and  placed  them  on  a  pinnacle  of  moral 
Vision,  and  all  their  troubles  rolled  down  fathoms  beneath  their  feet. 
Indeed,  human  nature,  though  very  bad,  is  also  very  good.     We  all 
^sli  ke  pain  doubtless,  and  are  ready  perhaps  to  show  ourselves  some- 
^l^a.t  cowardly  in  its  presence.     But  when  the  nobler  passions  are 
KiO-dled,  pain  is  hardly  noticed,  nay,  is  welcomed.     Who  was  that 
ancient   who   said  he  would  rather  have  his  dead  son  than   any 
ninxkber  of  living  ones  ?    But  what  moved  the  old  Roman  to  this 
pitch  of  heroism  ?    The  feeling  of  union,  sympathy ,  solidarity ,  with 
hi3  brother  man.     He  had  lost  a  son,  but  every  stout  heart  in  Borne 
^^^  nearer  to  him  for  it.     The  one  unrecompensed  pain  and  heart- 
ache is  the  sense  of  isolation,  of  stagnating  amidst  our  miseries  all 
alone. 

^e  expect  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  both  positively  and 
negatively,  at  the  hands  of  a  worthy  priesthood,  of  a  digne  Sacerdoce. 
We  want  a  restoration  of  that  sense  of  unity,  which  was  the  source 
of  80  much  brightness,  joy,  and  power  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Whether 
as  individuals,  or  members  of  nations,  or  members  of  himianity,  we 
need  the  soothing  balm  of  a  sentiment  of  brotherhood  to  make 
life  beautiful  once  again. 

James  Cotter  Morison. 
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MR.   dove's   opinion. 


Mr.  Thomas  Dove,  familiarly  known  among  club-men,  attorneys' 
clerks,  and,  perhaps,  even  among  judges  when  very  far  from  their  seats 
of  judgment,  as  Turtle  Dove,  was  a  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  He 
was  a  counsel  so  learned  in  the  law,  that  there  was  no  question 
within  the  limits  of  an  attorney's  capability  of  putting  to  him,  that 
he  could  not  answer  with  the  aid  of  his  books.  And  when  he  had 
once  given  an  opinion,  all  Westminster  could  not  move  him  from  it, 
— nor  could  Chancery  Lane  and  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Temple  added 
to  Westminster.  When  Mr.  Dove  had  once  been  positive,  no  man  on 
earth  was  more  positive.  It  behoved  him,  therefore,  to  be  right 
when  he  was  positive ;  and  though,  whether  wrong  or  right,  he  was 
equally  stubborn,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  seldom  proved 
to  be  wrong.  Consequently  the  attorneys  believed  in  him,  and  he 
prospered.  He  was  a  thin  man,  over  fifty  years  of  age,  very  full  of 
soom  and  wrath,  impatient  of  a  fool,  and  thinking  most  men  to  be 
fools ;  afraid  of  nothing  on  earth, — and,  so  his  enemies  said,  of 
nothing  elsewhere ;  eaten  up  by  conceit ;  fond  of  law,  but  fonder, 
perhaps,  of  dominion ;  soft  as  milk  to  those  who  acknowledged  his 
power,  but  a  tyrant  to  all  who  contested  it ;  conscientious,  thoughtful, 
sarcastic,  bright-witted,  and  laborious.  ELe  was  a  man  who  never 
spared  himself.  If  he  had  a  case  in  hand,  though  the  interest  to 
himself  in  it  was  almost  nothing,  he  would  rob  himself  of  rest  for  a 
week,  should  a  point  arise  which  required  such  labour.  It  was  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Dove's  life  that  he  would  never  be  beaten.  Feiiiaps  it 
was  some  fear  in  tiiis  respect  that  had  kept  him  from  Parliament  and 
confined  him  to  the  courts  and  the  company  of  attorneys.  He  was, 
in  truth,  a  married  man  with  a  family  ;  but  they  who  knew  him  as 
the  terror  of  opponents  and  as  the  divulger  of  legal  opinion,  heard 
nothing  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  kept  all  such  matters  quite  to 
himself,  and  was  not  given  to  much  social  intercourse  with  those 
among  whom  his  work  lay.  Out  at  Streatham,  where  he  lived,  Mrs. 
Dove  probably  had  her  circle  of  acquaintance ; — but  Mr.  Dove's 
domestic  life  and  his  forensic  life  were  kept  quite  separate. 

At  the  present  moment  Mr.  Dove  is  interesting  to  ub  solely  as 
being  the  learned  counsel  in  whom  Mr.  Camperdown  trusted, — to 
whom  Mr.  Camperdown  was  willing  to  trust  for  an  opinion  in  so 
grave  a  matter  as  that  of  the  Eustace  diamonds.     A  case  was  made 
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out  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Dove  immediately  after  that  scene  on  the 
pavement  in  Mount  Street,  at  which   Mr.  Camperdown  had  en- 
deavoured to  induce  Lizzie  to  give  up  the  necklace  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Dove  gave : — 

"  There  is  much  error  about  heirlooms.  Many  think  that  any 
chattel  may  be  made  an  heirloom  by  any  owner  of  it.  This  is  not 
&e  case.  The  law,  howeyer,  does  recognise  heirlooms ; — ^as  to  which 
the  Exors.  or  Admors.  are  excluded  in  favour  of  the  Successor ;  and 
when  there  are  such  heirlooms  they  go  to  the  heir  by  special  custom. 
Any  devise  of  an  heirloom  is  necessarily  void,  for  the  will  takes 
place  after  death ;  and  the  heirloom  is  already  vested  in  the  heir  by 
custom.  We  have  it  from  Littleton,  that  law  prefers  custom  to 
devise. 

"  Brooke  says,  that  the  best  thing  of  every  sort  may  be  an  heir- 
loom^— such  as  the  best  bed,  the  best  table,  the  best  pot  or  pan. 
'^  Coke  says,  that  heirlooms  are  so  by  custom,  and  not  by  law. 
"  Spelman  says,  in  defining  an  heirloom,  that  it  may  be  '  Omne 
i^^eoail  robustius' ;  which  would  exclude  a  necklace. 

"  In  tlie  '  Termes  de  Ley,'  it  is  defined  as,  *  Ascun  parcel  des 
Bfitensills.' 

"  VVe  are  told  in  '  Coke  upon  Littleton,'  that  Crown  jewels  are 
l^riooms,  which  decision, — as  far  as  it  goes, — denies  the  right  to 
other  jewels. 

''  Oertain  chattels  may  undoubtedly  be  held  and  claimed  as  being 
^  t-tke  nature  of  heirlooms, — as  swords,  pennons  of  honour,  garter 
and  ooUar  of  S.  S.  See  case  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  and 
tiiafc  of  the  Pusey  horn, — ^Pusey  v.  Pusey.  The  journals  of  the 
Hoo^e  of  Lords,  delivered  officially  to  peers,  may  be  so  claimed.  See 
Upton  V.  Lord  Ferrers. 

-A.  devisor  may  clearly  devise  or  limit  the  possession  of  chattels, 

ig  aieai  inalienable  by  devisees  in  succession.     But  in  such 

cases  they  will  become  the  absolute  possession  of  the  first  person 

seised  in  tail, — even  though  an  infant,  and  in  case  of  death  without 

wSK  would  go  to  the  Exors.     Such  arrangement,  therefore,  can  only 

hold  good  for  lives  in  existence  and  for  21  years  afterwards.  Chattels 

BO  secured  would  not  be  heirlooms.  See  Carr  v.  Lord  Erroll,  14  Vcsey, 

and  Bowland  v.  Morgan. 

''Lord  Eldon  remarks  that  such  chattels  held  in  families  are 
'rather  favourites  of  the  court.'  This  was  in  the  Ormonde  case. 
Executors,  therefore,  even  when  setting  aside  any  claim  as  for  heir- 
looms, ought  not  to  apply  such  property  in  payment  of  debts  unless 
oWiged. 

"The  law  allows  of  claims  for  paraphernalia  for  widows,  and, 
having  adjusted  such  claims,  seems  to  show  that  the  claim  may  be 
limited. 
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**If  a  man  deliver  cloth  to  his  wife,  and  die,  she  shall  have  it, 
though  she  had  not  fashioned  it  into  the  garment  intended. 

"  Pearls  and  jewels,  even  though  only  worn  on  state  occasions, 
may  go  to  the  widow  as  paraphernalia, — ^but  with  a  limit.  In  the 
case  of  Lady  Douglas,  she  being  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  Earl  and 
widow  of  the  King's  Sergeant  (temp.  Car.  I.),  it  was  held  that  £370 
was  not  too  much,  and  she  was  allowed  a  diamond  and  a  pearl  chain 
to  that  value. 

*'  In  1674,  Lord  Keeper  Finch  declared  that  he  would  never  allow 
paraphernalia,  except  to  the  widow  of  a  nobleman. 

'*  But  in  1721  Lord  Macclesfield  gave  Mistress  Tipping  parapher- 
nalia to  the  value  of  £200, — whether  so  persuaded  by  law  and  pre- 
cedent, or  otherwise,  may  be  uncertain. 

''  Lord  Talbot  allowed  a  gold  watch  as  paraphernalia. 

'*  Lord  Hardwicke  went  much  further,  and  decided  that  Mrs. 
Northoy  was  entitled  to  wear  jewels  to  the  value  of  £3,000, — saying 
that  value  made  no  difference  ;  but  seems  to  have  limited  the  nature 
of  her  possession  in  the  jewels  by  declaring  her  to  be  entitled  to  wear 
them  only  when  full-dressed. 

"  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  the  Eustace  estate  cannot  claim  the  jewels 
as  an  heirloom.  They  are  last  mentioned,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
only  mentioned  as  an  heirloom,  in  the  will  of  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  present  baronet, — if  these  be  the  diamonds  then  named  by 
him.  As  such,  he  could  not  have  devised  them  to  the  present 
claimant,  as  he  died  in  1820,  and  the  present  claimant  is  not  yet  two 
years  old. 

"  Whether  the  widow  could  claim  them  as  paraphernalia  is  more 
doubtful.  I  do  not  know  that  Lord  Hardwicke's  ruling  would  decide 
the  case ;  but,  if  so,  she  would,  I  think,  be  debarred  from  selling,  as 
he  limits  the  use  of  jewels  of  lesser  value  than  these,  to  the  wearing 
of  them  when  full-dressed.  The  use  being  limited,  possession  with 
power  of  alienation  cannot  be  intended. 

"  The  lady's  claim  to  them  as  a  gift  from  her  husband  amounts  to 
nothing.  If  they  are  not  hers  by  will, — and  it  seems  that  they  are 
not  so, — she  can  only  hold  them  as  paraphernalia  belonging  to  her 
station. 

"  I  presume  it  to  be  capable  of  proof  that  the  diamonds  were 
not  in  Scotland  when  Sir  Florian  made  his  will  or  when  he  died« 
The  former  fact  might  be  used  as  tending  to  show  his  intention  when 
the  will  was  made.  I  understand  that  he  did  leave  to  his  widow  by 
will  all  the  chattels  in  Portray  Castle. 

"  15  August,  18—."  "  J.  D." 

When  Mr.  Camperdown  had  thrice  read  this  opinion,  he  sat  in  his 
chair  an  unhappy  old  man.    It  was  xmdoubtedly  the  case  that  he  had 
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been  a  lawyer  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  had  always  believed 
that  any  gentleman  could  make  any  article  of  value  an  heirloom  in 
his  family.  The  title-deeds  of  vast  estates  had  been  confided  to  his 
keeping,  and  he  had  had  much  to  do  with  property  of  every  kind  ; 
and  now  he  was  told  that,  in  reference  to  property  of  a  certain  de- 
scription,— ^property  which,  by  its  nature,  could  only  belong  to  such 
as  they  who  were  his  clients, — he  had  been  long  without  any  know- 
ledge whatsoever.  He  had  called  this  necklace  an  heirloom  to  John 
Eustace  above  a  score  of  times ;  and  now  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Dove, 
not  only  that  the  necklace  was  not  an  heirloom,  but  that  it  couldn't 
haye  been  an  heirloom.  He  was  a  man  who  trusted  much  in  a 
barrister, — as  was  natural  with  an  attorney ;  but  he  was  now  almost 
inclined  to  doubt  Mr.  Dove.  And  he  was  hardly  more  at  ease  in 
regard  to  the  other  clauses  of  the  opinion.  Not  only  could  not  the 
estate  claim  the  necklace  as  an  heirloom,  but  that  greedy  siren,  that 
heartless  snake,  that  harpy  of  a  widow, — for  it  was  thus  that  Mr. 
Camperdown  in  his  solitude  spoke  to  himself  of  poor  Lizzie,  perhaps 
throwing  in  a  harder  word  or  two, — ^that  female  swindler  could  claim 
it  as — ^paraphernalia  ! 

There  was  a  crimib  of  comfort  for  him  in  the  thought  that  he 
could  force  her  to  claim  that  privilege  from  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  and  that  her  greed  would  be  exposed  should  she  do 
80.  And  she  could  be  prevented  from  selling  the  diamonds.  Mr. 
Dove  seemed  to  make  that  quite  clear.  But  then  there  came  that 
other  question,  as  to  the  inheritance  of  the  property  under  the  hus- 
hand's  will.  That  Sir  Florian  had  not  intended  that  she  should 
wherit  the  necklace,  Mr.  Camperdown  was  quite  certain.  On  that 
point  he  suffered  no  doubt.  But  would  he  be  able  to  prove  that  the 
^i^onds  had  never  been  in  Scotland  since  Sir  Florian's  marriage  ? 
He  had  traced  their  history  from  that  date  with  all  the  diligence  he 
could  use,  and  he  thought  that  he  knew  it.  But  it  might  be  doubtful 
whether  he  could  prove  it.  Lady  Eustace  had  first  stated, — had  so 
^ted  before  she  had  learned  the  importance  of  any  other  statement, 
"^that  Sir  Florian  had  given  her  the  diamonds  in  London,  as  they 
Passed  through  London  from  Scotland  to  Italy,  and  that  she  had 
^^ed  them  thence  to  Naples,  where  Sir  Florian  had  died.  If  this 
^ere  so  they  could  not  have  been  at  Portray  Castle  till  she  took  them 
there  as  a  widow,  and  they  would  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  a 
portion  of  that  property  which  Sir  Florian  habitually  kept  in 
l^ndon.  That  this  was  so  Mr.  Camperdown  entertained  no  doubt. 
But  now  the  widow  alleged  that  Sir  Florian  had  given  the  necklace 
^  her  in  Scotland,  whither  they  had  gone  immediately  after  their 
'"^wriage,  and  that  she  herself  had  brought  them  up  to  London. 
*^  had  been  married  on  the  5th  of  September ;  and  by  the 
jewellera'  books  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  trinket  had  been 
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given  up  to  Sir  Florian  on  the  4th  or  24th  of  September.  On  the 
24th  Sir  Florian  and  his  joirng  bride  had  undoubtedly  been  in 
London.  Mr.  Camperdown  anathematised  the  carelessness  of  every- 
body connected  with  Messrs.  Gamett's  establishment.  "  Those  sort 
of  people  have  no  more  idea  of  accuracy  than, — than — *'  than  he 
had  had  of  heirlooms,  his  conscience  whispered  to  him,  filling  up  the 
blank. 

Nevertheless  he  thought  he  could  prove  that  the  necklace  was  first 
put  into  Lizzie's  hands  in  London.  The  middle-aged  and  very 
discreet  man  at  Messrs.  Gamett's,  who  had  given  up  the  jewel-case 
to  Sir  Florian,  was  sure  that  he  had  known  Sir  Florian  to  be  a 
married  man  when  he  did  so.  The  lady's  maid  who  had  been  in 
Scotland  with  Lady  Eustace,  and  who  was  now  living  at  Turin, 
having  married  a  courier,  had  given  evidence  before  an  Italian  man 
of  law,  stating  that  she  had  never  seen  the  necklace  till  she  came  to 
London.  There  were,  moreover,  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Was 
it  likely  that  Sir  Florian  should  take  such  a  thing  down  in  his  pocket 
to  Scotland  P  And  there  was  the  statement  as  first  made  by  Lady 
Eustace  herself  to  her  cousin  Frank,  repeated  by  him  to  John 
Eustace,  and  not  to  be  denied  by  any  one.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
her  now  to  say  that  she  had  forgotten ;  but  would  any  one  believe 
that  on  such  a  subject  she  could  forget  P 

But  still  the  whole  thing  was  very  uncomfortable.  Mr.  Dove's 
opinion,  if  seen  by  Lady  Eustace  and  her  friends,  would  rather 
fortify  them  than  frighten  them.  Were  she  once  to  get  hold  of 
that  word,  paraphernalia,  it  would  be  as  a  tower  of  strength  to  her. 
Mr.  Camperdown  specially  felt  this, — ^that  whereas  he  had  hitherto 
believed  that  no  respectable  attorney  would  take  up  such  a  case  as 
that  of  Lady  Eustace,  he  could  not  now  but  confess  to  himself 
that  any  lawyer  seeing  Mr.  Dove's  opinion,  would  be  justified  in 
taking  it  up.  And  yet  he  was  as  certain  as  ever  that  the  woman  was 
robbing  the  estate  which  it  was  his  duty  to  guard,  and  that  should 
he  cease  to  be  active  in  the  matter,  the  necklace  would  be  broken  up 
and  the  property  sold  and  scattered  before  a  year  was  out,  and  then 
the  woman  would  have  got  the  better  of  him  !  "  She  shall  find  that 
we  have  not  done  with  her  yet,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  wrote  a 
line  to  John  Eustace. 

But  John  Eustace  was  out  of  town,  as  a  matter  of  course ; — and 
on  the  next  day  Mr.  Camperdown  himself  went  down  and  joined  his 
wife  and  family  at  a  little  cottage  which  he  had  at  Dawlish.  The 
necklace,  however,  interfered  much  with  his  holiday. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

MB.   GOWRAK   18  VERY  PUNNY. 

7iLANK  GREY&nocK  Certainly  went  over  to  Portray  too  often,- 

often   that  the    pony  was  proved  to  be  quite  necessary.       Miss 

Macnulty  held  her  tongue  and  was  gloomy, — believing  that  Lady 

Eustace  was  still  engaged  to  Lord  Fawn,  and  feeling  that  in  that 

case  there  should  not  be  so  many  visits  to  the  rocks.     Mr.  Gowran 

was  very  attentive,  and  could  tell  on  any  day,  to  five  minutes,  how 

long  the  two  cousins  were  sitting  together  on  the  sea-shore.     Arthur 

Herriot,  who  cared  nothing  for  Lady  Eustace,  but  who  knew  that 

hiB  friend  had  promised  to  marry  Lucy  Morris,  was  inclined  to  be 

fierioofl  on  the  subject ;  but, — as  is  always  the  case  with  men, — was 

not  willing  to  speak  about  it. 

Once,  and  once  only,  the  two  men  dined  together  at  the  castle, — 

for  the  doing  of  which  it  was  necessary  that  a  gig  should  be  hired  all 

^  w-ay  from  Prestwick.    Herriot  had  not  been  anxious  to  go  over, 

aUe^ixig  various  excuses, — the  absence  of  dress  clothes,  the  calls  of 

^^e  and  Toddy,  hisbashfulness,  and  the  absurdity  of  paying  fifteen 

^lullixxgs  for  a  gig.     But  he  went  at  last,  constrained  by  his  friend, 

^  c^  very  dull  evening  he  passed.     Lizzie  was  quite  unlike  her 

^^®ml1    gelf, — was  silent,  grave,  and  solemnly  courteous ;  Miss  Mac- 

nnlty  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  herself ;  and  even  Frank  was  dull. 

Arthur  Herriot  had  not  tried  to  exert  himself,  and  the  dinner  had 

^^^ea   ^failure. 

"  ^S^ou  don't  think  much  of  my  cousin,  I  daresay,"  said  Frank,  as 
"*®r   '^ere  driving  back. 
"  Sle  is  a  very  pretty  woman." 

"  -Ajttd  I  should  say  that  she  does  not  think  much  of  you." 
"  I^Tobably  not." 

"  "^Hiy  on  earth  wouldn't  you  speak  to  her  P  I  went  on  making 
sp^^'^^es  to  Miss  Macnulty  on  purpose  to  give  you  a  chance.  Lizzie 
gene^^y  talks  about  as  well  as  any  young  woman  I  know ;  but  you 
had  :iiot  a  word  to  say  to  her,  nor  she  to  you." 

"  because  you  devoted  yourself  to  Miss  Mac ^whatever  her 

naiae  is." 

*'  That's  nonsense,"  said  Frank ;  '^  Lizzie  and  I  are  more  like 
brother  and  sister  than  anything  else.    She  has  no  one  else  belonging 
to  lier,  and  she  has  to  come  to  me  for  advice,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.    I  wanted  you  to  like  her." 

"I  never  like  people,  and  people  never  like  me.  There  is  an  old 
BBying  that  you  should  know  a  man  seven  years  before  you  poke  his 
fir^  I  want  to  know  a  person  seven  years  before  I  can  ask  them 
bow  they  do.  To  take  me  out  to  dine  in  this  way  was  of  all  things 
the  most  hopeless." 
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"  But  you  do  dine  out, — in  London." 

"  That's  different.  There's  a  certain  routine  of  conversation  going, 
and  one  falls  into  it.  At  such  affairs  as  that  this  evening  one  has  to 
be  intimate,  or  it  is  a  bore.  I  don't  mean  to  say  anjrthing  against 
Lady  Eustace.  Her  beauty  is  undeniable,  and  I  don't  doubt  her 
cleverness." 

"  She  is  sometimes  too  clever,"  said  Frank. 

"  I  hope  she  is  not  becoming  too  clever  for  you.  You've  got  to 
remember  that  you're  due  elsewhere ; — eh,  old  fellow  ?  "  This  was 
the  first  word  that  Herriot  had  said  on  the  subject,  and  to  that  word 
Frank  Greystock  made  no  answer.  But  it  had  its  effect,  as  also  did 
the  gloomy  looks  of  Miss  Macnulty,  and  the  not  unobserved  presence 
of  Mr.  Andy  Gowran  on  various  occasions. 

Between  them  they  shot  more  grouse, — so  the  keeper  swore, — 
than  had  ever  been  shot  on  these  mountains  before.  Herriot  absolutely 
killed  one  or  two  himself,  to  his  own  great  delight,  and  Frank,  who 
was  fairly  skilful,  would  get  over  four  or  five  in  a  day.  There  were 
excursions  to  be  made,  and  the  air  of  the  hills  was  in  itself  a  treat  to 
both  of  them.  Though  Greystock  was  so  often  away  at  the  castle, 
Herriot  did  not  find  the  time  hang  heavy  on  his  hands,  and  was 
sorry  when  his  fortnight  was  over.  "I  think  I  shall  stay  a  couple 
of  days  longer,"  Frank  said,  when  Herriot  spoke  of  their  return. 
"  The  truth  is  I  must  see  Lizzie  again.  She  is  bothered  by  business,  and 
I  have  to  see  her  about  a  letter  that  came  this  morning.  You  needn't 
pull  such  a  long  face.  There's  nothing  of  the  kind  you're  thinking  of." 

''  I  thought  so  much  of  what  you  once  said  to  me  about  another 
girl  that  I  hope  she  at  any  rate  may  never  be  in  trouble." 

"  I  hope  she  never  may,— K)n  my  account,"  said  Frank.  "  And 
what  troubles  she  may  have, —  as  life  will  be  troublesome, — I  trust 
that  I  may  share  and  lessen." 

On  that  evening  Herriot  went,  and  on  the  next  morning  Frank 
Greystock  again  rode  over  to  Portray  Castle ;  but  when  he  was  alone 
after  Herriot's  departure,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lucy  Morris.  He  had 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  never  be  a  cause  of  trouble  to  Lucy 
Morris,  and  he  knew  that  his  silence  would  trouble  her.  There 
could  be  no  human  being  less  inclined  to  be  suspicious  than  Lucy 
Morris.  ,0f  that  Frank  was  sure.  But  there  had  been  an  express 
stipulation  with  Lady  Fawn  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
letters  from  him,  and  she  would  naturally  be  vexed  when  he  did  not 
write  to  her.     So  he  wrote. 

"  Portray  Castle,  3  Sept.,  18—. 

"Dearest  Lucy, 

"  We  have  been  here  for  a  fortnight,  shooting  grouse,  wander- 
ing about  the  mountains,  and  going  to  sleep  on  the  hill-sides.  You 
will  say  that  there  never  was  a  time  so  fit  for  the  writing  of  letters, 
but  that  will  be  because  you  have  not  learned  yet  that  the  idler 
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peo  j>le  are,  the  more  inclined  they  are  to  be  idle.  We  hear  of  Lord 
Clici-xicellors  writing  letters  to  their  mothers  every  day  of  their  lives ; 
l)xit;  xnen  who  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  fsELce  a  sheet  of  paper.  I  would  promise  that  when  I  am  Lord 
CLiaxieellor  I  would  write  to  you  every  day,  were  it  not  that  when 
th&t;  time  comes  I  shall  hope  to  be  always  with  you. 

^And,  in  truth,  I  have  had  to  pay  constant  visits  to  my  cousin, 
lives  in  a  big  castle  on  the  sea- side,  ten  miles  from  here,  over 
tVie  mountains,  and  who  is  in  a  peck  of  troubles ; — in  spite  of  her 
prosperity,  one  of  the  unhappiest  women  I  should  say  that  you  could 
meet  anywhere.     You  know  so  much  of  her  affairs  that,  without 
breach  of  trust,  I  may  say  so  much.     I  wish  she  had  a  father  or  a 
brotlaer  to  manage  her  matters  for  her ;  but  she  has  none,  and  I 
caanct  desert  her.      Your  Lord  Fawn  is  behaving  badly  to  her ;  and 
so,  Q^  far  as  I  can  see,  are  the  people  who  manage  the  Eustace  pro- 
perty.   Lizzie,  as  you  know,  is  not  the  most  tractable  of  women,  and 
altogether  I  have  more  to  do  in  the  matter  than  I  like.      Riding  ten 
nul^tfi  backwards  and  forwards  so  often  over  the  same  route  on  a 
little  pony  is  not  good  fim,  but  I  am  almost  glad  the  distance  is  not 
lesa^       Otherwise  I  might  have  been  always  there.     I  know  you  don't 
lik^    Xizzie,  but  she  is  to  be  pitied. 

**  II  go  up  to  London  on  Friday,  but  shall  only  be  there  for  one  or 
two  <iays, — that  is,  for  one  night.  I  go  almost  entirely  on  her  busi- 
nes^^  and  must,  I  fear,  be  here  again,  or  at  the  castle,  before  I  can 
settX^  myself  either  for  work  or  happiness.  On  Sunday  night  I  go 
dow^n  to  Bobsborough, — where,  indeed,  I  ought  to  have  been  earlier. 
I  f^^^ir  I  cannot  go  to  Richmond  on  the  Saturday,  and  on  the 
Surx^ay  Lady  Fawn  would  hardly  make  me  welcome.  I  shall  be  at 
Bo1:>sborough  for  about  three  weeks,  and  there,  if  you  have  commands 
to  g-ive,  I  will  obey  them. 

*  *   I  may,  however,  tell  you  the  truth  at  once,  though  it  is  a  truth 

yoix  xnust  keep  very  much  to  yourself.      In  the  position  in  which  I 

no'^    stand  as  to  Lord  Fawn, — ^being  absolutely  forced  to  quarrel 

witlx  him  on  Lizzie's  behalf, — Lady  Fawn  could  hardly  receive  me 

witli  comfort  to  herself.      She  is  the  best  of  women ;  and,  as  she  is 

yovir  dear  friend,  nothing  is  further  from   me  than  any  idea  of 

quarrelling  with  her ;  but  of  course  she  takes  her  son's  part,  and  I 

\iardly  know  how  all  allusion  to  the  subject  could  be  avoided. 

**  This,  however,  dearest,  need  ruffle  no  feather  between  you  and 
TTie,  who  love  each  other  better  than  we  love  either  the  Fawns  or  the 
Lizziea.     Let  me  find  a  line  at  my  chambers  to  say  that  it  is  so,  and 
sJ^ays  shall  be  so. 

"  God  bless  my  own  darling, 

**  Ever  and  always  your  own, 

"  F.  G." 

▼OL.  XI.  K.8.  H 
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On  the  following  day  he  rode  over  to  the  castle.     He  had  recrived 
a  letter  from  John  Eustace,  who  had  found  himself  forced  to  nm  up 
to  London  to  meet  Mr.  Camperdown.     The  lawyer  had  thought  to 
postpone  further  consideration  of  the  whole  matter  till  he  and  every- 
body else  would  be  naturally  in  London, — till  November  that  might 
be,  or,  perhaps,  even  till  after  Christmas.     But  his  mind  was  ill  fit 
ease ;  and  he  knew  that  so  much  might  be  done  with  the  diamoads 
in  four  months !     They  might  even  now  be  in  the  hands  of  some 
Benjamin  or  of  some  Harter,  and  it  might  soon  be  beyond  the  power 
either  of  lawyers  or  of  policemen  to  trace  them.     He  therefore  wexit 
up  from  Dawlish,  and  persuaded  John  Eustace  to  come  from  Yorl^* 
shire.     It  was  a  great  nuisance,  and  Eustace  freely  anathematised  tfc® 
necklace.     "  If  only  some  one  would  steal  it,  so  that  we  might  h&^^ 
no  more  of  the  thing!"  he  said.     But,  as  Mr.  Camperdown  h^»^ 
frequently  remarked,  the  value  was  too  great  for  trifling,  and  Eusta^^^ 
went  up  to  London.     Mr.  Camperdown  put  into  his  hands  the  Turt^^ 
Dove's  opinion,  explaining  that  it  was  by  no  means  expedient  that     ^ 
should  be  shown  to  the  other  party.      Eustace  thought  that  t 
opinion  should  be  common  to  them  all.     "  We  pay  for  it,"  said  M^ 
Camperdown,    "  and   they  can   get   their   opinion  from  any  oth^^ 
barrister  if  they  please."   But  what  was  to  be  done  ?   Eustace  declaro^^ 
that  as  to  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  necklace,  he  did  not  in  th 
least  doubt  that  he  could  get  the  truth  from  Frank  Greystock. 
therefore  wrote  to  Greystock,  and  with  that  letter  in  his  pocket;:^ 
Frank  rode  over  to  the  castle  for  the  last  time. 

He,  too,  was  heartily  sick  of  the  necklace ;  but  unfortunately  he^ 
was  not  equally  sick  of  her  who  held  it  in  possession.  And  he  was, 
too,  better  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  value  of  the  trinket  than 
John  Eustace,  though  not  so  keenly  as  was  Mr.  Camperdown.  Lady 
Eustace  was  out  somewhere  among  the  clifis,  the  servant  said.  He 
regretted  this  as  he  followed  her,  but  he  was  obliged  to  follow  her. 
Half-way  down  to  the  sea-shore,  much  below  the  knob  on  which  she 
had  attempted  to  sit  with  her  Shelley,  but  yet  not  below  the  need  of 
assistance,  he  found  her  seated  in  a  little  ravine.  "  I  knew  vou 
would  come,"  she  said.  Of  course  she  had  known  that  he  would 
come.  She  did  not  rise,  or  even  give  him  her  hand,  but  there  was  a 
spot  close  beside  her  on  which  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  he  would 
seat  himself.  She  had  a  volume  of  Byron  in  her  hand, — the  Corsair, 
Lara,  and  the  Giaour, — ^a  kind  of  poetry  which  was  in  truth  more 
intelligible  to  her  than  Queen  Mab.     "  You  go  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — I  go  to-morrow." 

"  And  Lubin  has  gone  ?  "     Arthur  Herriot  was  Lubin. 

"Lubin  has  gone.  Though  why  Lubin,  I  cannot  guess.  The 
normal  Lubin  to  me  is  a  stupid  fellow  always  in  love.  Herriot  is  not 
stupid  and  is  never  in  love." 
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''  NeTertheless^  he  is  Lnbin  if  I  choose  to  call  him  so.  Why  did 
he  twiddle  his  thumbs  instead  of  talking  P  Have  you  heard  anything 
of  Lord  Fawn  ?  " 

*'I  have  had  a  letter  firom  your  brother-in-law." 
''And  what  is  John  the  Jast  pleased  to  say  P " 
''  John  the  Just,  which  is  a  better  Bame  for  the  man  than  the 
ot^her,  has  been  called  up  to  London,  much  against  his  will,  by  Mr. 
CsMnperdown." 

*'Who  is  Samuel  the  Unjust."     Mr.  Camperdown's  name  was 
JcfcznueL 

''And  now  wants  to  know  where  this  terrible  necklace  is  at  this 
ix-^esent  moment."  He  paused  a  moment,  but  Lizzie  did  not  answer 
lixM.  "  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  to  telling  me  where  it  isP" 
**None  in  the  least: — or  to  giving  it  you  to  keep  for  me,  only 
i^wkt  I  would  not  so  far  trouble  you.  But  I  have  an  objection  to 
telling  them.     They  are  my  enemies.     Let  them  find  out." 

•*  You  are  wrong,  Lizzie.    You  do  not  want,  or  at  any  rate,  should 
JL€>±  want,  to  hare  any  secret  in  the  matter." 

"They  are  here,— in  the  castle;  in  the  very  pbce  in  which  Sir 

Florian  kept  them  when  he  gave  them  to  me.     Where  should  my 

c^m  jewels  be,  but  in  my  own  house  P    What  does  that  Mr.  Dove 

say,  who  was  to  be  asked  about  them  P    No  doubt  they  can  pay  a 

barrister  to  say  anything." 

"Lizzie,  you  think  too  hardly  of  people." 

'*  And  do  not  people  think  too  hardly  of  me  P    Does  not  all  this 

amount  to  an  accusation  against  me  that  I  am  a  thief  P    Am  I  not 

persecuted  among  them  P     Did  not  this  impudent  attorney  stop  me 

in  the  public  street  and  accuse  me  of  theft  before  my  very  servants  P 

HtTe  they  not  so  far  succeeded  in  misrepresenting  me,  that  the  very 

iiuui  who  is  engaged  to  be  my  husband  betrays  me  P    And  now  yon 

•w  turning  against  me  P    Can  you  wonder  that  I  am  hard  P  " 

^I  am  not  turning  agiinst  you." 

^' Yes ;  you  are.  You  take  their  part,  and  not  mine,  in  everything. 
I  tell  you  what,  Frank ; — ^I  would  go  out  in  that  boat  that  you  see 
yonder,  and  drop  the  bauble  into  the  sea,  did  I  not  know  that  they'd 
dng  it  up  again  with  their  devilish  ingenuity.  If  the  stones  would 
Wn,  I  woull  bum  them.  But  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  that  you  are 
Wmiing  my  enemy ! "  Then  she  burst  into  violent  and  almost 
kysteric  tears. 

"It  will  be  better  that  you  should  give  them  into  the  keeping  of 
BOBie  one  whom  you  can  both  trust,  till  the  law  has  decided  to  whom 
4ejr  belong." 
"  I  will  never  give  them  up.    What  does  Mr.  Dove  say  P  " 
''I  have  not  se^i  what  Mr.  Dove  says.     It  is  clear  that  the  neck- 
lace is  not  an  heirloom." 

h2 
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"  Then  how  dare  Mr.  Camperdown  say  so  often  that  it  was  P  " 

"  Ho  said  what  he  thought,"  pleaded  Frank. 

"  And  he  is  a  lawyer !  " 

"  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  did  not  know  what  is  or  what  is  not  an 
heirloom.  But  Mr.  Dove  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  such  a  property 
could  not  have  been  given  away,  simply  by  word  of  mouth."  John 
Eustace  in  his  letter  had  made  no  allusion  to  that  complicated 
question  of  paraphernalia. 

**  But  it  was,"  said  Lizzie.  "  Who  can  know  but  I  myself,  when 
no  one  else  was  present  ?  " 

"  The  jewels  are  here  now  ?  " 

**  Not  in  my  pocket.  I  do  not  carry  them  about  with  me.  They 
are  in  the  castle." 

''And  will  they  go  back  with  you  to  London?" 

**  Was  ever  lady  so  interrogated  ?  I  do  not  know  yet  that  I  shall 
go  back  to  London.  Why  am  I  asked  such  questions  ?  As  to  you, 
Frank : — I  would  tell  you  everything, — my  whole  heart,  if  only  you 
cared  to  know  it.  But  why  is  John  Eustace  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
personal  ornaments  which  are  my  own  property  P  If  I  go  to  London, 
I  will  take  them  there,  and  wear  them  at  every  house  I  enter.  I 
will  do  so  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Camperdown  and  Lord  Fawn.  I  think, 
Frank,  that  no  woman  was  ever  so  ill-treated  as  I  am." 

He  himself  thought  that  she  was  ill-treated.  She  had  so  pleaded 
her  case,  and  had  been  so  lovely  in  her  tears  and  her  indignation, 
that  he  began  to  feel  something  like  true  sympathy  for  her  cause. 
What  right  had  he,  or  had  Mr.  Camperdown,  or  any  one,  to  say 
that  the  jewels  did  not  belong  to  her  P  And  if  her  claim  to  them 
was  just,  why  should  she  be  persuaded  to  give  up  the  possession  of 
themP  He  knew  well  that  were  she  to  surrender  them  with  the 
idea  that  they  should  be  restored  to  her  if  her  claim  were  found  to 
be  just,  she  would  not  get  them  back  very  soon.  If  once  the  jewels 
were  safe,  locked  up  in  Mr.  Garnett's  strong  box,  Mr.  Camperdown 
would  not  care  how  long  it  might  be  before  a  jury  or  a  judge  should 
have  decided  on  the  case.  The  burthen  of  proof  would  then  be 
thrown  upon  Lady  Eustace.  In  order  that  she  might  recover  her 
own  property  she  would  have  to  thrust  herself  forward  as  a 
witness,  and  appear  before  the  world  a  claimant,  greedy  for  rich 
ornaments.  Why  should  he  advise  her  to  give  them  up P  "I  am 
only  thinking,"  said  he,  "what  may  be  the  best  for  your  own 
peace." 

"  Peace ! " — she  exclaimed.  "  How  am  I  to  have  peace  P  Remember 
the  condition  in  which  I  find  myself !  Kemember  the  manner  in 
which  that  man  is  treating  me,  when  all  the  world  has  been  told  of 
my  engagement  to  him !  When  I  think  of  it  my  heart  is  so  bitter 
that  I  am  inclined  to  throw,  not  the  diamonds,  but  myself  from  off 
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the    rocks.     All  that  remains  to  me  is  the  triumph  of  gettiag  the 

bettoT  of  my   enemies.      Mr.   Camperdown   shall  never  have  the 

diamonds.     Even  if  they  could  prove  that  they  did  not  belong  to 

mG,   "they  should  find  them — gone." 

'*  I  don't  think  they  can  prove  it." 

*'  I'll  flaunt  them  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  them  till  they  do ;  and  then 

tilney  shall  be  gone.     And  I'll  have  such  revenge  on  Lord  Fawn 

before  I  have  done  with  him,  that  he  shall  know  that  it  may  be 
-worse  to  have  to  fight  a  woman  than  a  man.  Oh,  Frank,  I  do  not 
tliinls  that  I  am  hard  by  nature,  but  these  things  make  a  woman 
hsird."  As  she  spoke  she  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  looked  up  into 
his  eyes  through  her  tears.  "  I  know  that  you  do  not  care  for  me, 
and  you  know  how  much  I  care  for  you." 
**  INot  care  for  you,  Lizzie  ?  " 

*'  !No; — ^that  little  thing  at  Richmond  is  everything  to  you.  She 
is  taxne  and  quiet, — a  cat  that  will  sleep  on  the  rug  before  the  fire, 
and  you  think  that  she  will  never  scratch.  Do  not  suppose  that  I 
mean  to  abuse  her.  She  was  my  dear  friend  before  you  had  ever 
seen.  her.  And  men,  I  know,  have  tastes  which  we  women  do  not 
ondorstand.     You  want  what  you  call — repose." 

**  "We  seldom  know  what  we  want,  I  fancy.  We  take  what  the 
gois  send  us."  Frank's  words  were  perhaps  more  true  than  wise. 
•A*  tihe  present  moment  the  gods  had  clearly  sent  Lizzie  Eustace  to 
l^ina,  and  unless  he  could  call  up  some  increased  strength  of  his  own, 
quLf:,^  independent  of  the  gods, — or  of  what  we  may  perhaps  call 
chaxxce, — he  would  have  to  put  up  with  the  article  sent. 

t-«izzie  had  declared  that  she  would  not  touch  Lord  Fawn  with  a 

P**-^  of  tongs,  and  in  saying  so  had  resolved  that  she  could  not  and 

^^^^Id  not  now  marry  his  lordship  even  were  his  lordship  in  her 

P^^^«r.     It  had  been  decided  by  her  as  quickly  as  thoughts  flash, 

but;     it  i^as  decided.     She  would  torture  the  unfortunate  lord,  but 

^^^    torture  him  by  becoming  his  wife.     And,  so  much  being  fixed 

^  "^te  stars  in  heaven,  might  it  be  possible  that  she  should  even  yet 

i^^xice  her  cousin  to  take  the  place  that  had  been  intended  for  Lord 

Fa^^en?    After  all  that  had  passed  between  them  she  need  hardly 

hesitate  to  tell  him  of  her  love.    And  with  the  same  flashing  thoughts 

8^^  declared  to  herself  that  she  did  love  him,  and  that  therefore  this 

atTangement  would  be  so  much  better  than  that  ^ther  one  which  she 

l^d  proposed  to  herself.     The  reader,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  has  not 

ft  ^igh  opinion  of  Lady  Eustace,  and  may  believe  that  among  other 

d^wbacks  on  her  character  there  is  especially  this, — that  she  was 

l^^artless.     But  that  was  by  no  means  her  own  opinion  of  herself. 

Slie  would  have  described  herself, — and  would  have  meant  to  do  so 

^th  truth, — as   being  all  heart.     She  probably  thought  that  an 

orer-amount  of  heart  was  the  malady  imder  which  she  specially 
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suffered.  Her  heart  was  overflowing  now  towards  the  man  who  wai 
sitting  by  her  side.  And  then  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  punish  thai 
little  chit  who  had  spumed  her  gift  and  had  dared  to  call  her  mean 
This  man,  too,  was  needy,  and  she  was  wealthy.  Surely,  were  ahi 
to  offer  herself  to  him,  the  generosity  of  the  thing  would  make  i 
noble.  She  was  still  dissolyed  in  tears  and  was  still  hysteric.  ^'  Oh 
Frank  !  *'  she  said,  and  threw  herself  upon  his  breast. 

Frank  Greystock  felt  his  position  to  be  one  of  intense  difficulty 
but  whether  his  difficulty  was  increased  or  diminished  by  the  appear 
ance  of  Mr.  Andy  Gowran's  head  over  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  On 
little  cave  in  which  they  were  sitting,  it  might  be  difficult  to  deter 
mine.  But  there  was  the  head.  And  it  was  not  a  head  that  jos 
popped  itself  up  and  then  retreated,  as  a  head  would  do  that  wai 
discovered  doing  that  which  made  it  ashamed  of  itself.  The  head 
with  its  eyes  wide  open,  held  its  own,  and  seemed  to  say, — "Ay, — 
I've  caught  you,  have  IP"  And  the  head  did  speak,  though  noi 
exactly  in  those  words.  ''  Coosins !  "  said  the  head ;  and  then  thi 
head  was  wagged.  In  the  meantime  Lizzie  Eustace,  whose  bacli 
was  turned  to  the  head,  raised  her  own,  and  looked  up  into  Grey- 
stock's  eyes  for  love.  She  perceived  at  once  that  something  wai 
amiss,  and,  starting  to  her  feet,  turned  quickly  round.  **  How  dare 
you  intrude  here  P  "  she  said  to  the  head.  *'  Coosins !  "  replied  thi 
head,  wagging  itself. 

It  was  clearly  necessary  that  Greystock  should  take  some  steps, 
if  only  with  the  object  of  proving  to  the  impudent  factotum  that  he 
was  not  altogether  overcome  by  the  awkwardness  of  his  position. 
That  he  was  a  good  deal  annoyed,  and  that  he  felt  not  altogethei 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  must  be  acknowledged.  ''What  is  i1 
that  the  man  wants  P  "  he  said,  glaring  at  the  head.  ''  Coosins !  '^ 
said  the  head,  wagging  itself  again.  ''  If  you  don't  take  yourseU 
off,  I  shall  have  to  thrash  you,"  said  Frank.  "  Coosins ! "  said 
Andy  Gowran,  stepping  from  behind  the  rock  and  showing  his  fuU 
figure.  Andy  was  a  man  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty,  and  thereforcj 
on  the  score  of  age,  hardly  fit  for  thrashing.  And  he  was  compact, 
short,  broad,  and  as  hard  as  flint ; — a  man  bad  to  thrash,  look  at  ii 
from  what  side  you  would.  "  Coosins !  "  he  said  yet  again.  "  Ye'rc 
mair  couthie  than  coosinly,  I'm  thinking." 

"  Andy  Gowran,  I  dismiss  you  my  service  for  your  impertinence,'' 
said  Lady  Eustace. 

"  It's  ae  ane  to  Andy  Gowran  for  that,  my  leddie.  There's  timbei 
and  a  warld  o'  things  aboot  the  place  as  wants  protection  on  behaL 
o*  the  heir.  If  your  leddieship  is  minded  to  be  quit  of  my  sarviceS; 
I'll  find  a  maister  in  Mr.  Camper- doon,  as  '11  nae  allow  me  to  hi 
thrown  out  o'  employ.     Coosins ! " 

"  Walk  off  from  this ! "  said  Frank  Greystock,  coming  forwarc 
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and  putting  liis  hand  upon  the  man's  breast.     Mr.  Gowran  repeated 
the  objectionable  word  yet  once  again,  and  then  retired. 

Frank  Greystock  immediately  felt  how  very  bad  for  him  was  his 
position.  For  the  lady,  if  only  she  could  succeed  in  her  object,  the 
azLELoyance  of  the  interruption  would  not  matter  much  after  its  first 
absurdity  had  been  endured.  When  she  had  become  the  wife  of 
Frank  Greystock  there  would  be  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that 
she  liad  been  found  sitting  with  him  in  a  cavern  by  the  sea-shore. 
Su't  for  Frank  the  difficulty  of  extricating  himself  from  his  dilemma 
"vras  great,  not  in  regard  to  Mr.  Gowran,  but  in  reference  to  his 
coiisin  Lizzie.  He  might,  it  was  true,  tell  her  that  he  was  engaged 
to  Ijucy  Morris ; — ^but  then  why  had  he  not  told  her  so  before  ?  He 
liad  not  told  her  so ; — ^nor  did  he  tell  her  on  this  occasion.  When 
lie    attempted  to  lead  her  away  up  the  cliff,  she  insisted  on  being  left 

where  she  was.     "  I  can  find  my  way  alone,"  she  said,  endeavouring 

to     smile  through  her  tears.     ''The  man  has  annoyed  me  by  his 

inipudence,  that  is  all.     Go, — if  you  are  going." 
Of  course  he  was  going ;  but  he  could  not  go  without  a  word  of 

tenderness.     "  Dear,  dear  Lizzie,"  he  said,  embracing  her. 

*  *  Frank,  you'll  be  true  to  me  ?  " 
**  I  will  be  true  to  you." 

*  *  Then  go  now,"  she  said.  And  he  went  his  way  up  the  cliff, 
and  got  his  'ponj,  and  rode  back  to  the  Cottage,  very  uneasy  in  his 
mixxd. 


Chapter  XXVii. 

LUCY  MORRIS  MISBEHAVES. 

-^^^ciY  Morris  got  her  letter  and  was  contented.     She  wanted  some 

^^"^^onstration  of  love  from  her  lover,  but  very  little  sufficed  for  her 

^^^^^^ifort.     With  her  it  was  almost  impossible  that  a  man  should  be 

*^"v-ed  and  suspected  at  the  same  time.     She  could  not  have  loved  the 

'^"^^n,  or  at  any  rate  confessed  her  love,  without  thinking  well  of 

^^^^^n ;  and  she  could  not  think  good  and  evil  at  the  same  time.     She 

*^^^  longed  for  some  word  from  him  since  she  last  saw  him ;  and 

^o^  she  had  got  a  word.     She  had  known  that  he  was  close  to  his 

»ir  cousin — ^the  cousin  whom  she  despised,  and  whom,  with  womanly 

^^i^tinct,  she  had  almost  regarded  as  a  rival.     But  to  her  the  man 

™d  Bpoken  out ;  and  though  he  was  far  away  from  her,  living  close 

^  the  fair  cousin,  she  would  not  allow  a  thought  of  trouble  on  that 

•core  to  annoy  her.     He  was  her  own,  and  let  Lizzie  Eustace  do 

ier  worst,  he  would  remain  her  own.     But  she  had  longed  to  be 
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told  that  he  was  thinking  of  her,  and  at  last  the  letter  had  come. 
She  answered  it  that  same  night  w^ith  the  sweetest,  prettiest  little 
letter,  very  short,  full  of  love  and  full  of  confidence.  Lady  Fawn, 
she  said,  was  the  dearest  of  women ; — but  what  was  Lady  Fawn  to 
her,  or  all  the  Fawns,  compared  with  her  lover  ?  If  he  could  come 
to  Richmond  without  disturbance  to  himself,  let  him  come ;  but  if  he 
felt  that,  in  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  aflTairs  between  him 
and  Lord  Fawn,  it  was  better  that  he  should  stay  away,  she  had  not 
a  word  to  say  in  the  way  of  urging  him.  To  see  him  would  be  a 
great  delight.  But  had  she  not  the  greater  delight  of  knowing  that 
he  loved  her  ?  That  was  quite  enough  to  make  her  happy.  Then 
there  was  a  little  prayer  that  God  might  bless  him,  and  an  assurance 
that  she  was  in  all  things  his  own,  own  Lucy.  When  she  was 
writing  her  letter  she  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  girl. 

But  on  the  very  next  day  there  came  a  cloud  upon  her  happiness, 
— not  in  the  least,  however,  afiecting  her  full  confidence  in  her 
lover.  It  was  a  Saturday,  and  liord  Fawn  came  down  to  Richmond. 
Lord  Fawn  had  seen  Mr.  Greystock  in  London  on  that  day,  and  the 
interview  had  been  by  no  means  pleasant  to  him.  The  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  was  as  dark  as  a  November  day  when 
he  reached  his  mother's  house,  and  there  fell  upon  every  one  the 
unintermittent  cold  drizzling  shower  of  his  displeasure  from  the 
moment  in  which  he  entered  the  house.  There  was  never  much 
reticence  among  the  ladies  at  Richmond  in  Lucy's  presence,  and 
since  the  completion  of  Lizzie's  imfortunate  visit  to  Fawn  Court, 
they  had  not  hesitated  to  express  open  opinions  adverse  to  the 
prospects  of  the  proposed  bride.  Lucy  herself  could  say  but  little 
in  defence  of  her  old  friend,  who  had  lost  all  claim  upon  that  friend- 
ship since  the  oflFer  of  the  bribe  had  been  made, — so  that  it  was 
understood  among! them  all  that  Lizzie  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
black  sheep ; — but  hitherto  I/ord  Fawn  himself  had  concealed  his 
feelings  before  Lucy.  Now  unfortunately,  he  spoke  out,  and  in 
speaking  was  especially  bitter  against  Frank.  "  Mr.  Greystock  has 
been  most  insolent,"  he  said,  as  they  were  all  sitting  together  in  the 
library  after  dinner.  Lady  Fawn  made  a  sign  to  him  and  shook  her 
head.  Lucy  felt  the  hot  blood  fly  into  both  her  cheeks,  but  at  the 
moment  she  did  not  speak.  Lydia  Fawn  put  out  her  hand  beneath 
the  table  and  took  hold  of  Lucy's.  "  We  must  all  remember  that  he 
is  her  cousin,"  said  Augusta. 

"His  relationship  to  Lady  Eustace  cannot  justify  ungentleman- 
like  impertinence  to  me,"  said  Lord  Fawn.  "  He  has  dared  to  use 
words  to  me  which  would  make  it  necessarj'  that  I  should  call  him 
out,  only " 

"  Frederic,  you  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind  !  "  said  Lady  Fawn, 
jumping  up  from  her  chair. 
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Oh,  Frederic,  pray,  pray  don't !  "  said  Auguota,  springing  on  to 
lier  brother's  shoulder. 

**  I  am  sure  Frederic  does  not  mean  that,"  said  Amelia. 

**  Only  that  nobody  does  call  anybody  out  now,"  added  the  pacific 
loTcL.  "  But  nothing  on  earth  shall  ever  induce  me  to  speak  again  to 
a  man  who  is  so  little  like  a  gentleman."  Lydia  now  held  Lucy's 
hand  still  tighter,  as  though  to  prevent  her  rising.  "  He  has  never 
forg-iiren  me,"  continued  Lord  Fawn,  "  because  he  was  so  ridicidously 
irrong  about  the  Sawab." 

'^  I  am  sure  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Lucy. 

'^  ilSkliss  Morris,  I  shall  venture  to  hold  my  own  opinion,"  said  Lord 

'^  ^And  I  shall  hold  mine,"  said  Lucy  bravely.  "  The  Sawab  of 
lfy^5^«iwb  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  Mr.  Greystock  may  have  said 
or  <l<z»iie  about  his  cousin.     I  am  quite  sure  of  it." 

iucy,  you  are  forgetting  yourself,"  said  Lady  Fawn, 
jucy,  dear,  you  shouldn't  contradict  my  brother,"  said  Augusta. 
**    ITake  my  advice,  Lucy,  and  let  it  pass  by,"  said  Amelia. 
**    -bow  can  I  hear  such  things  said  and  not  notice  them  ?  "  de- 
inaEi.c3ed  Lucy.     "  Why  does  Lord  Fawn  say  them  when  I  am  by  ?" 
I-«ord  Fawn  had  now  condescended  to  be  full  of  wrath  against  his 
mot'lxer's  governess.     "  I  suppose  I  may  express  my  own  opinion, 
Mia^   Morris,  in  my  mother's  house." 

-And  I  shall  express  mine,"  said  Lucy.  "  Mr.  Greystock  is  a 
g®^  "^Xeman.  If  you  say  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  it  is  not  true." 
XIpoxi  hearing  these  terrible  words  spoken.  Lord  Fawn  rose  from  his 
•®*^  and  slowly  left  the  room.  Augusta  followed  him  with  both  her 
•rna  ^  stretched  out.  Lady  Fawn  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
9S^^    even  Amelia  was  dismayed. 

O  Lucy  !  why  could  you  not  hold  your  tongue  ?"  said  Lydia. 
J  won't  hold  my  tongue  ! "  said  Lucy,  bursting  out  into  tears. 
"  ^^  is  a  gentleman." 

^len  there  was  great  commotion  at  Fawn  Court.     After  a  few 

^''^^^Xients  Lady  Fawn  followed  her  son  without  having  said  a  word  to 

liixoy,  and  Amelia  went  with  her.     Poor  Lucy  was  left  with  the 

yovuiger  girls,  and  was  no  doubt  very  unhappy.     But  she  was  still 

i^^ignant,  and  would  yield  nothing.     When  Georgina,  the  fourth 

daughter,  pointed  out  to  her  that,  in  accordance  with  all  rules  of 

g^^  breeding,  she  should  have  abstained  from  asserting  that  her 

brother  had  spoken  an  untruth,  she  blazed  up  again.      "It  was 

iintrue,"  she  said. 

"  But,  Lucy,  people  never  accuse  each  other  of  untruth.     No  lady 
Aould  use  such  a  word  to  a  gentleman." 

"He  should  not  have  said  so.     He  knows  that  Mr.  Greystock  is 
»M»re  to  me  than  all  the  world." 
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**  If  I  had  a  lover,"  said  Nina,  "  and  anybody  were  to  say  a  word 
against  him,  I  know  I'd  fly  at  them.  I  don't  know  why  Frederic 
is  to  have  it  all  his  own  way." 

"  Nina,  you're  a  fool,"  said  Diana. 

"  I  do  think  it  was  very  hard  for  Lucy  to  bear,"  said  Lydia. 

'*  And  I  won't  bear  it ! "  exclaimed  Lucy.  "  To  think  that  Mr. 
Greystock  should  be  so  mean  as  to  bear  malice  about  a  thing  like 
that  wild  Indian  because  he  takes  his  own  cousin's  part !  Of  coarse 
I'd  better  go  away.  You  all  think  that  Mr.  Greystock  is  an  enemy 
now  ;  but  he  never  can  be  an  enemy  to  me." 

"  We  think  that  Lady  Eustace  is  an  enemy,"  said  Cecilia,  "  and  a 
very  nasty  enemy,  too." 

"  I  did  not  say  a  word  about  Lady  Eustace,"  said  Lucy.  **  But 
Mr.  Greystock  is  a  gentleman." 

About  an  hour  after  this  Lady  Fawn  sent  for  Lucy,  and  the  two 
were  closeted  together  for  a  long  time.  Lord  Fawn  was  very  angry, 
and  had  hitherto  altogether  declined  to  overlook  the  insult  offered. 

I  am  bound  to  tell  you,"  declared  Lady  Fawn,  with  much  emphasis, 
that  nothing  can  justify  you  in  having  accused  Lord  Fawn  of  telling 
an  untruth.  Of  course,  I  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Greystock's  name  should 
have  been  mentioned  in  your  presence  ;  but  as  it  was  mentioned,  you 
ahould  have  borne  what  was  said  with  patience." 

"  I  couldn't  be  patient.  Lady  Fawn." 

**  That  is  what  wicked  people  say  when  they  commit  murder,  and 
then  they  are  hung  for  it." 

"  I'll  go  away.  Lady  Fawn " 

"  That  is  ungrateful,  my  dear.  You  know  that  I  don't  wish  you 
to  go  away.  But  if  you  behave  badly,  of  course  I  must  tell  you 
of  it." 

"  I'd  sooner  go  away.  Everybody  here  thinks  ill  of  Mr.  Greystock. 
But  I  don't  think  ill  of  Mr.  Greystock,  and  I  never  shall.  Why  did 
Lord  Fawn  say  such  very  hard  things  about  him  ?  " 

It  was  suggested  to  her  that  she  should  be  down-stairs  early  .the 
next  morning,  and  apologise  to  Lord  Fawn  for  her  rudeness ;  but  she 
would  not,  on  that  night,  undertake  to  do  any  such  thing.  Let  Lady 
Fawn  say  what  she  might,  Lucy  thought  that  the  injury  had  been 
done  to  her,  and  not  to  his  lordship.  And  so  they  parted  hardly 
friends.  Lady  Fawn  gave  her  no  kiss  as  she  went,  and  Lucy,  with, 
obstinate  pride,  altogether  refused  to  own  her  fault.  She  woidd  only 
say  that  she  had  better  go,  and  when  Lady  Fawn  over  and  over  again 
pointed  out  to  her  that  the  last  thing  that  such  a  one  as  Lord  Fawn 
could  bear  was  to  be  accused  of  an  untruth,  she  would  continue  to  say- 
that  in  that  ease  he  should  be  careful  to  say  nothing  that  was  untrue. 
All  this  was  very  dreadful,  and  created  great  confusion  and  unhappi- 
ness  at  Fawn  Court.  Lydia  came  into  her  room  that  night,  and  the 
two  girls  talked  the  matter  over  for  hours.     In  the  morning  Lucy 
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Tiras  up  early,  and  found  Lord  Fawn  walking  in  the  grounds.  She  had 
been  told  that  he  would  probably  be  found  walking  in  the  grounds,  if 
slie   'were  willing  to  tender  to  him  any  apology. 

er  mind  had  been  very  full  of  the  subject, — not  only  in  reference 


to  lier  lover,  but  as  it  regarded  her  own  conduct.     One  of  the  elder 

Fa.Tdi  girls  had  assured  her  that  under  no  circumstances  coidd  a  lady 

l>e  justified  in  telling  a  gentleman  that  he  had  spoken  an  untruth,  and 

bIib  li^as  not  quite  sure  but  that  the  law  so  laid  down  was  right.    And 

then  she  could  not  but  remember  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was 

Ix>r<l  Fawn,    and    that    she    was    Lady  Fawn's   governess.      But 

Mr-  Greystock  was  her  aflBanced  lover,  and  her  first  duty,  was  to  him. 

And  then,  granting  that  she  herself  had  been  wrong  in  accusing 

Lord  Fawn  of  untruth,  she  could  not  refrain  from  asking  herself 

whether  he  had  not  been  much  more  wrong  in  saying  in  her  hearing 

tiiat;    Mr.  Greystock  was  not  a  gentleman?     And  his  ofience  had 

preocded  her  ofience,  and  had  caused  it !     She  hardly  knew  whether 

fiie  did  or  did  not  owe  an  apology  to  Lord  Fawn,  but  she  was  quite 

sur^  that  Lord  Fawn  owed  an  apology  to  her. 

Sbe  walked  straight  up  to  Lord  Fawn,  and  met  him  beneath  the 
tre^s^.  He  was  still  black  and  solemn,  and  was  evidently  brooding 
ovex*  his  grievance ;  but  he  bowed  to  her,  and  stood  still  as  she 
apj>xToached  him.  "  My  lord,"  said  she,  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  what 
hap;f>ened  last  night." 

**  -And  so  was  I, — very  sorry.  Miss  Morris." 

'*   J  think  you  know  that  I  am  engaged  to  marry  Mr.  Greystock  ?  " 

3  cannot  allow  that  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"When  you  think  that  he  must  be  dearer  to  me  than  all  the 

wox-Xd,  you  will  acknowledge  that  I  couldn't  hear  hard  things  said  of 

hiffx  without  speaking."     His  face  became  blacker  than  ever,  but  he 

Boade  no  reply.   He  wanted  an  abject  begging  of  unconditional  pardon 

from  the  little  girl  who  loved  his  enemy.  If  that  were  done,  he  would 

voxxclisafe  his  forgiveness ;  but  he  was  too  small  by  nature  to  grant  it 

oB.  other  terms.    "  Of  course,"  continued  Lucy,  "  I  am  bound  to  treat 

you  irith  special  respect  in  Lady  Fawn's  house."     She  looked  almost 

beseechingly  into  his  face  as  she  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  But  you  treated  me  with  especial  disrespect,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 
**  And  how  did  you  treat  me.  Lord  Fawn  ?  " 

"  Hiss  Morris,  I  must  be  allowed,  in  discussing  matters  with  my 
Brother,  to  express  my  own  opinions  in  such  language  as  I  may  think 
fit  to  use.  Mr.  Greystock's  conduct  to  me  was, — was, — was  altogether 
n«»t  ungentlemanlike." 
"Mr.  Greystock  is  a  gentleman." 

"  His  conduct  was  most  ofiensive,  and  most, — most  ungentleman- 
"k^    Mr.  Greystock  disgraced  himself." 

"It  isn't  true  !  "  said  Lucy.     Lord  Fawn  gave  one  start,  and  then 
''•Iked  oflF  to  the  house  as  quick  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 
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Chaffer  XXVIII. 

MR.   DOVE   IN   HIS   CHAMBERS. 

The  scene  between  Lord  Fawn  and  Greystock  had  taken  place  in 
Mr.  Camperdown's  chambers,  and  John  Eustace  had  also  been  present. 
The  lawyer  had  suffered  considerable  annoyance,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  two  first-named  gentlemen,  from  reiterated  assertions  made  by 
Eustace  that  he  would  take  no  further  trouble  whatsoever  about  the 
jewels.  Mr.  Camperdown  had  in  vain  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  plain 
duty  lay  upon  him  as  executor  and  guardian  to  protect  the  property 
on  behalf  of  his  nephew,  but  Eustace  had  asserted  that,  though  he 
himself  was  comparatively  a  poor  man,  he  would  sooner  replace  the 
necklace  out  of  his  own  property,  than  be  subject  to  the  nuisance  of 
such  a  continued  quarrel.  **  My  dear  John ;  ten  thousand  pounds  !  " 
Mr.  Camperdown  had  said.     "  It  is  a  fortune  for  a  younger  son." 

"  The  boy  is  only  two  years  old,  and  will  have  time  enough  to 
make  fortunes  for  his  own  younger  sons,  if  he  does  not  squander 
everything.  If  he  does,  the  ten  thousand  pounds  will  make  no 
difference." 

"  But  the  justice  of  the  thing,  John  !  " 

"  Justice  may  be  purchased  too  dearly." 

"  Such  a  harpy  as  she  is,  too !  "  pleaded  the  lawyer.  Then. 
Lord  Fawn  had  come  in,  and  Greystock  had  followed  immediately 
afterwards. 

"  I  may  as  well  say  at  once,"  said  Greystock,  "  that  Lady  Eustace 
is  determined  to  maintain  her  right  to  the  property ;  and  that  she 
will  not  give  up  the  diamonds  till  some  adequate  court  of  law  shall 
have  decided  that  she  is  mistaken  in  her  views.  Stop  one  moment, 
Mr.  Camperdown.  I  feel  myself  bound  to  go  further  than  that,  and 
express  my  own  opinion  that  she  is  right."^ 

"  I  can  hardly  understand  such  an  opinion  as  coming  from  you," 
said  Mr.  Camperdown. 

"  You  have  changed  your  mind,  at  any  rate,"  said  John  Eustace. 

"  Not  so,  Eustace.  Mr.  Camperdown,  you'll  be  good  enough  to 
understand  that  my  opinion  expressed  here  is  that  of  a  friend,  and 
not  that  of  a  lawyer.  And  you  must  understand,  Eustace,"  continued 
Greystock,  *'  that  I  am  speaking  now  of  my  cousin's  right  to  the 
property.  Though  the  value  bo  great,  I  have  advised  her  to  give  up 
the  custody  of  it  for  a  while,  till  the  matter  shall  be  clearly  decided. 
That  has  still  been  my  advice  to  her,  and  I  have  in  no  respect 
changed  my  mind.  But  she  feels  that  she  is  being  cruelly  used,  and 
with  a  woman's  spirit  will  not,  in  such  circumstances,  yield  anything. 
Mr.  Camperdown  actually  stopped  her  carriage  in  the  street." 
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**  She  would  not  answer  a  line  that  anybody  wrote  to  her,"  said  the 
law"3^er. 

*  ^  -And  I  may  say  plainly, — for  all  here  know  the  circumstances, — 
tha.^  Lady  Eustace  feels  the  strongest  possible  indignation  at  the 
ma:aca.iier  in  which  she  is  being  treated  by  Lord  Fawn." 

*  *  J  have  only  asked  her  to  give  up  the  diamonds  till  the  question 
sho'^zaJd  be  settled,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

'  ^  -And  you  backed  your  request,  my  lord,  by  a  threat !  My  cousin 
is  n^siturally  most  indignant ;  and,  my  lord,  you  must  allow  me  to  tell 
youM.    that  I  fully  share  the  feeling." 

*  ^   There  is  no  use  in  making  a  quarrel  about  it,"  said  Eustace. 

*  *  The  quarrel  is  ready  made,"  replied  Greystock.  "  I  am  here  to 
telX  liord  Fawn  in  your  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Camper- 
do'^VTi,  that  he  is  behaving  to  a  lady  with  ill-usage,  which  he  would 
no'C^  dare  to  exercise,  did  he  not  know  that  her  position  saves  him 
fre^-BaQ  legal  punishment,  as  do  the  present  usages  of  society  from  other 
coin,  sequences. " 

•"  *  I  have  behaved  to  her  with  every  possible  consideration,"  said 
JjO^mt^  Fawn. 

*  *  That  is  a  simple  assertion,"  said  the  other.  "  I  have  made  one 
as^^^rtion,  and  you  have  made  another.  The  world  will  have  to  judge 
be-t;  ^^een  us.  What  right  have  you  to  take  upon  yourself  to  decide  whe- 
th^x:  this  thing  or  that  belongs  to  Lady  Eustace,  or  to  any  one  else  ?" 

*  *  When  the  thing  was  talked  about  I  was  obliged  to  have  an 
opixiion,"  said  Lord  Fawn,  who  was  still  thinking  of  words  in  which 
to  x-eply  to  the  insult  offered  him  by  Greystock,  without  injury  to  his 
^  Sr^ity  as  an  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

*  •  Tour  conduct,   sir,   has  been   altogether  inexcusable."     Then 

^^**"Qnk  turned  to  the  attorney.     "  I  have  been  given  to  understand 

*^^t  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  where  this  diamond  necklace  is  at 

p**^^seiit.     It  is  at  Lady  Eustace's  house  in  Scotland; — at  Portray 

C^^tle."     Then  he  shook  hands  with  John  Eustace,  bowed  to  Mr. 

C'^mperdown,  and  succeeded  in  leaving  the  room  before  Lord  Fawn 

t-^d  80  far  collected  his  senses  as  to  be  able  to  frame  his  anger  into 

^^finite  words. 

*'I  will  never  willingly  speak  to  that  man  again,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 
But  as  it  was  not  probable  that  Greystock  would  greatly  desire  any 
farther  conversation  with  Lord  Fawn,  this  threat  did  not  carry  with 
it  aoy  powerful  feeling  of  severity. 

^r.  Camperdown  groaned  over  the  matter  with  thorough  vexation 
^^  spirit.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  harpy,  as  he  called  her, 
^ould  really  make  good  her  case  against  him, — at  any  rate,  would 
^^^e  it  seem  to  be  good  for  so  long  a  time,  that  all  the  triumph  of 
Bueoess  would  be  hers.  He  knew  that  she  was  already  in  debt,  and 
8*^e  her  credit  for  a  propensity  to  fast  living  which  almost  did  her 
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sn  iDJiutice.  Of  eoane,  the  jewek  would  be  sold  for  iulf  their  Tmlne, 
and  the  Larpj  would  triumph.  Oi  what  oie  to  him  or  to  the  estate 
would  be  a  decuum  of  the  eomts  in  his  faroor,  when  the  dxaaaonds 
ahoold  hare  been  broken  up  and  acattered  to  the  winds  <^  heaxen  ? 
Ten  thooda&d  pounds !  It  was,  to  Mr.  Camp»down*s  mind,  a  thing 
quite  terrible  that,  in  a  eoontrj  whidi  boasts  of  its  laws»  and  of  the 
execution  of  its  laws,  such  an  impostor  as  was  this  widow  should  be 
able  to  lay  her  dirty,  grasping  fingers  on  so  great  an  amount  of 
property,  and  that  there  should  be  no  means  ci  punishing  her.  That 
Lizzie  Eustace  had  stolen  the  diamonds,  as  a  jnckpocket  steals  a 
watch,  was  a  tact  as  to  which  Mr.  Camp^down  had  in  his  mind  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  And,  as  die  reader  knows,  he  was  right.  She 
had  stolen  them.  Mr.  Camperdown  knew  that  she  had  stolen  them, 
and  was  a  wretched  man.  From  the  first  moment  of  the  late  Sir 
Florian's  infatuation  about  this  woman,  she  had  worked  woe  for 
Mr.  Camperdown.  Mr.  Camperdown  had  striren  hard, — to  the 
great  and  almost  permanent  offence  of  Sir  Florian, — to  sare  Portray 
from  its  present  condition  of  degradation ;  but  he  had  striven  in  Tain. 
Portray  belonged  to  the  harpy  for  her  life ;  and  moreover  he  himself 
had  been  forced  to  be  instrumental  in  paying  over  to  the  harpy  a 
large  sum  of  Eustace  money  almost  immediately  on  her  becoming  a 
widow.  Then  had  come  the  afiBEur  of  the  diamonds ; — an  affidr  of 
ten  thousand  pounds ! — as  Mr.  Camperdown  would  exclaim  to  him- 
self, throwing  his  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling.  And  now  it  seemed  that 
she  was  to  get  the  better  of  him,  even  in  that,  although  there  could 
not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  her  falsehood  and  fraudulent  dis- 
honesty !  His  luck  in  the  matter  was  so  bad !  John  Eustace  had  na 
backbone,  no  spirit,  no  proper  feeling  as  to  his  own  &mily.  Lord 
Fawn  was  as  weak  as  water,  and  almost  disgraced  the  cause  by  the 
accident  of  his  adherence  to  it.  Greystock,  who  would  have  been  a 
tower  of  strength,  had  turned  against  him,  and  was  now  prepared  to 
maintain  that  the  harpy  was  right.  Mr.  Camperdown  knew  that  the 
harpy  was  wrong, — ^that  she  was  a  harpy,  and  he  would  not  abandon 
the  cause;  but  the  diffioidties  in  his  way  were  great,  and  the  an- 
noyance to  which  he  was  subjected  was  excessive.  His  wife  and 
daughters  were  still  at  Dawlish,  and  he  was  up  in  town  in  September, 
simply  because  the  harpy  had  the  present  possession  of  these  dia- 
monds. 

Mr.  Camperdown  was  a  man  tamed  sixty,  handsome,  grey-haired,, 
healthy,  somewhat  florid,  and  carrying  in  his  face  and  person  external 
signs  of  prosperity  and  that  kind  of  self-assertion  which  prosperity 
always  produces.  But  they  who  knew  him  best  were  aware  that  he 
did  not  bear  trouble  well.  In  any  trouble,  such  as  was  this  about  the 
necklace,  there  would  come  over  his  face  a  look  of  weakness  which 
betrayed  the  want  of  real  inner  strength.    How  many  faces  one  sees 
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which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  are  comfortable,  self-asserting, 
sufiScient,  and  even  bold ;  the  lines  of  which,  under  difficulties,  col- 
lapse and  become  mean,  spiritless,  and  insignificant.  There  are  faces 
which,  in  their  usual  form,  seem  to  bluster  with  prosperity,  but 
wrhich  the  loss  of  a  dozen  points  at  whist  will  reduce  to  that  currish 
aspect  which  reminds  one  of  a  dog- whip.  Mr.  Camperdown's  coun- 
tenance, when  Lord  Fawn  and  Mr.  Eustace  left  him,  had  fallen  away 
into  this  meanness  of  appearance.  He  no  longer  carried  himself  as  a 
man  owning  a  dog-whip,  but  rather  as  the  hound  that  feared  it. 

A  better  attorney,  for  the  purposes  to  which  his  life  was  devoted, 
did  not  exist  in  London  than  Mr.  Camperdown.     To  say  that  he  was 
honest,  is  nothing.     To  describe  him  simply  as  zealous,  would  be  to 
fall  very  short  of  his  merits.     The  interests  of  his  clients  were  his 
own  interests,  and  the  legal  rights  of  the  properties  of  which  he  had 
the  legal  charge,  were  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  blood.     But  it  could 
not  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  learned  lawyer.     Perhaps  in  that 
branch  of  a  solicitor's  profession  in  which  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  work,  experience  goes  further  than  learning.     It  may  be  doubted, 
indeed,  whether  it  is  not  so  in  every  brant^h  of  every  profession. 
But  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Camperdown  had  he 
devoted  more  hours  of  his  youth  to  reading  books  on  conveyancing. 
He  was  now  too  old  for  such  studies,  and  could  trust  only  to  the 
reading  of  other  people.     The  reading,  however,  of  other  people  was 
always  at  his  command,  and  his  clients  were  rich  men  who  did  not 
mind  paying  for  an  opinion.     To  have  an  opinion  from  Mr.  Dove,  or 
some  other  learned  gentleman,  was  the  everyday  practice  of  his  life ; 
and  when  he  obtained,  as  he  often  did,  little  coigns  of  legal  vantage 
and  subtle  definitions  as  to  property  which  were  comfortable  to  him, 
he  would  rejoice  to  think  that  he  could  always  have  a  Dove  at  his  hand 
to  tell  him  exactly  how  far  he  was  justified  in  going  in  defence  of  his 
clients'  interests.     But  now  there  had  come  to  him  no  comfort  from 
his  corner  of  legal  knowledge.     Mr.  Dove  had  taken  extraordinary 
pains  in  the  matter,  and  had  simply  succeeded  in  throwing  over  his 
employer.     "  A  necklace  can*t  be  an  heirloom  !  "  said  Mr.  Camper- 
down  to  himself,  telling  off  on  his  fingers  half-a-dozen  instances 
in  which  he  had  either  known  or  had  heard  that  the  head  of  a 
family  had  so  arranged  the  future  possession  of  the  family  jewels. 
Then  he  again  read  Mr.  Dove's  opinion ;  and  actually  took  a  law- 
book off  his  shelves  with  the  view  of  testing  the  correctness  of  the 
barrister  in  reference  to  some  special  assertion.     A  pot  or  a  pan 
might  be  an  heirloom,  but  not  a  necklace  !     Mr.  Camperdown  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  that  this  was  law.     And  then  as  to 
paraphernalia  !    Up  to  this  moment,  though  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  arrange  great  dealings  in  reference  to  widows,  he  had  never  as  yet 
heard  of  a  claim  made  by  a  widow  for  paraphernalia.     But  then  the 
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widows  with  whom  he  had  been  called  upon  to  deal,  had  been  ladies 
quite  content  to  accept  the  good  things  settled  upon  them  by  the 
liberal  prudence  of  their  friends  and  husbands, — not  greedy,  blood- 
sucking harpies,  such  as  this  Lady  Eustace.  It  was  quite  terrible  to 
Mr.  Camperdown  that  one  of  his  clients  should  have  fallen  into  such 
a  pit.  Mors  omnibus  est  communis.  But  to  have  left  such  a  widow 
behind  one ! 

"  John,"  he  said,  opening  his  door.  John  was  his  son  and  partner, 
and  John  came  to  him,  having  been  summoned  by  a  clerk  from 
another  room.  "  Just  shut  the  door.  I've  had  such  a  scene  here  ; 
— Lord  Fawn  and  Mr.  Grey  stock  almost  coming  to  blows  about  that 
horrid  woman." 

"  The  Upper  House  would  have  got  the  worst  of  it,  as  it  usually 
does,"  said  the  younger  attorney. 

"  And  there  is  John  Eustace  cares  no  more  what  becomes  of  the 
property  than  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; — absolutely  talks  of 
replacing  the  diamonds  out  of  his  own  pocket;  a  man  whose  personal 
interest  in  the  estate  is  by  no  means  equal  to  her  own." 

"  Ho  wouldn't  do  it,  you  know,"  said  Camperdown  Junior,  who 
did  not  know  the  family. 

"  It's  just  what  he  would  do,"  said  the  father,  who  did.  "  There's 
nothing  they  wouldn't  give  away,  when  once  the  idea  takes  them. 
Think  of  that  woman  having  the  whole  Portray  estate,  perhaps  for 
the  next  sixty  years, — ^nearly  the  fee- simple  of  the  property, — just 
because  she  made  eyes  to  Sir  Florian !  " 

"  That's  done  and  gone  father." 

"  And  here's  Dove  tells  us  that  a  necklace  can't  be  an  heirloom, 
unless  it  belongs  to  the  Crown." 

"  Whatever  he  says,  you'd  better  take  his  word  for  it." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  It  can't  be.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  go  over  and  see  him.  We  can  file  a  bill  in  Chancery,  I  don't 
doubt,  and  prove  that  the  property  belongs  to  the  family,  and  must 
go  by  the  will.  But  she'll  sell  them  before  wo  can  get  the  custody 
of  them." 

"Perhaps  she  has  done  that  already." 

"  Greystock  says  they  are  at  Portray,  and  I  believe  they  are.  She 
was  wearing  them  in  London  only  in  July, — a  day  or  two  before  I 
saw  her  as  she  was  leaving  town.  If  anybody  like  a  jeweller  had 
been  down  at  the  castle,  I  should  have  heard  of  it.  She  hasn't  sold 
them  yet,  but  she  will." 

"  She  could  do  that  just  the  same  if  they  were  an  heirloom." 

"No,  John.  I  think  not.  We  could  have  acted  much  more 
quickly,  and  have  frightened  her." 

"  If  I  were  you,  father,  I'd  drop  the  matter  altogether,  and  let 
John  l^ustace  replace  them  if  he  pleases.     We  all  know  that  he 
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would  never  be  called  on  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.     It  isn't  our 
sort  of  business." 

"  Not  ten  thousand  pounds  ! "  said  Camperdown  Senior,  to  whom 
the  magnitude  of  the  larceny  almost  ennobled  the  otherwise  mean 
duty  of  catching  the  thief.  Then  Mr.  Camperdown  rose,  and  slowly 
walked  across  the  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  under  the  low  archway, 
by  the  entrance  to  the  old  court  in  which  Lord  Eldon  used  to  sit,  to 
the  Old  Square,  in  which  the  Turtle  Dove  had  built  his  legal  nest  on 
a  first  floor,  close  to  the  old  gateway. 

Mr.  Dove  was  a  gentleman  who  spent  a  very  great  portion  of  his 
life  in  this  somewhat  gloomy  abode  of  learning.     It  was  not  now 
term  time,  and  most  of  his  brethren  were  absent  from  London, 
recruiting  their  strength  among  the  Alps,  or  drinking  in  vigour  for 
fresh  campaigns  with  the  salt  sea  breezes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  or  per- 
haps shooting  deer  in  Scotland,  or  catching  fish  in  Connemara.     But 
Mr.  Dove  was  a  man  of  iron,  who  wanted  no  such  recreation.     To  be 
absent  from  his  law-books  and  the  black,  littered,  ink-stained  old  table 
on  which  he  was  wont  to  write  his  opinions,  was,  to  him,  to  be  wretched. 
The  only  exercise  necessary  to  him  was  that  of  putting  on  his  wig  and 
going  into  one  of  the  courts  that  were  close  to  his  chambers  ; — but 
even  that  was  almost  distasteM  to  him.     He  preferred  sitting  in  his 
old  arm-chair,  turning  over  his  old  books  in  search  of  old  cases,  and 
producing  opinions  which  he  would  be  prepared  to  back  against  all 
the  world  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     He  and  Mr.  Camperdown  had  known 
^ach  other  intimately  for  many  years,  and  though  the  rank  of  the 
two  men  in  their  profession  differed  much,  they  were  able  to  discuss 
^^estions  of  law  without  any  appreciation  of  that  difference  among 
^^euifielves.     The  one  man  knew  much,  and  the  other  little ;  the  one 
^^   not  only  learned,  but  possessed  also  of  great  gifts,  while  the 
t/iez*  was  simply  an  ordinary  clear-headed  man  of  business ;  but  they 
/^^     ejrmpathies  in  common  which  made  them  friends ;  they  were 
^   honest  and  unwilling  to  sell  their  services  to  dishonest  customers ; 
^^   'they  equally  entertained  a  deep-rooted  contempt  for  that  portion 
'^^^nidnd  who  thought  that  property  could  be  managed  and  pro- 
5^^^^^^  without  the  intervention  of  lawyers.      The  outside  world  to 
,    ^^*=%^  was  a  world  of  pretty,  laughing,   ignorant  children;   and 
,  ^^^^^rs  were  the  parents,  guardians,  pastors  and  masters  by  whom 
f      ^:jhildren  should  be  protected  from  the  evils  incident  to  their 
^^^^oshness. 

^^es,  sir ;  he's  here,"  said  the  Turtle  Dove's  clerk.     "  He  is  talk- 

^S     ^Df  going  away,  but  he  won't  go.     He's  told  me  I  can  hare  a 

^^^^,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  like  to  leave  him.     Mrs.  Dove  and  the 

cnix^jejj  are  down  at  Eamsgate,  and  he's  here  all  night.    He  hadn't 

'^^^^^^^  out  80  long  that  when  he  wanted  to  go  as  far  as  the  Temple 

ye^t^rday,  we  couldn't  find  his  hat."    Then  the  clerk  opened  the 
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door,  and  ushered  Mr.  Camperdown  into  the  room.  Mr.  Dove  was 
the  younger  man  by  five  or  six  years,  and  his  hair  was  still  black. 
Mr.  Camperdowu's  was  nearer  white  than  grey ;  but,  nevertheless, 
Mr.  Camperdown  looked  as  though  he  were  the  younger  man.  Mr. 
Dove  was  a  long,  thin  man,  with  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  with  deep- 
set,  hoUow  eyes,  and  lanthom  cheeks,  and  sallow  complexion,  with 
long,  thin  hands,  who  seemed  to  acknowledge  by  every  movement  of 
his  body  and  every  tone  of  his  voice  that  old  age  was  creeping  on 
him — whereas  the  attorney's  step  was  still  elastic,  and  his  speech 
brisk.  Mr.  Camperdown  wore  a  blue  frock-coat,  and  a  coloured 
cravat,  and  a  light  waistcoat.  With  Mr.  Dove  every  visible  article 
of  his  raiment  was  black,  except  his  shirt,  and  he  had  that  peculiar 
blackness  which  a  man  achieves  wlien  he  wears  a  dreas-coat  over  a 
high  black  waistcoat  in  the  morning. 

"  You  didn't  make  much,  I  fear,  of  what  I  sent  you  about  heir- 
looms," said  Mr.  Dove,  divining  the  purport  of  Mr.  Gamperdown's 
vifiit. 

"A  great  deal  more  than  I  wanted,  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Dove." 

"  There  is  a  common  error  about  heirlooms." 

"  Very  common,  indeed,  I  should  say.  God  bless  my  soul !  when 
one  knows  how  often  the  word  occurs  in  family  deeds,  it  does  startle 
one  to  be  told  that  there  isn't  any  such  thing." 

'*  I  don't  think  I  said  quite  so  much  as  that.  Indeed,  I  was  care- 
ful to  point  out  that  the  law  does  acknowledge  heirlooms." 

*'  But  not  diamonds,"  said  the  attorney. 

"  I  doubt  whether  I  went  qiiite  so  far  as  that." 

"  Only  the  Crown  diamonds." 

**  1  don't  think  I  ever  debarred  all  other  diamonds.  A  diamond  in 
a  star  of  honour  might  form  a  part  of  an  heirloom ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  a  diamond  itself  could  be  an  heirloom." 

''If  in  a  star  of  honour,  why  not  in  a  necklace?"  argued  Mr. 
Camperdown  almost  triumphantly. 

"  Because  a  star  of  honour,  unless  tampered  with  by  fraud,  would 
naturally  be  maintained  in  its  original  form.  The  setting  of  a  neck- 
lace will  probably  be  altered  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
one,  like  a  picture  or  a  precious  piece  of  furniture " 

"  Or  a  pot  or  a  pan,"  said  Mr.  Camperdown,  with  sarcasm. 

"  Pots  and  pans  may  be  precious,  too,"  replied  Mr.  Dove.  "  Such 
things  can  be  traced,  and  can  be  held  as  heirlooms  without  imposing 
too  great  diflBiculties  on  their  guardians.  The  Law  is  generally  very 
wise  and  prudent,  Mr.  Camperdown  ; — much  more  so  often  than  are 
they  who  attempt  to  improve  it." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  there,  Mr.  Dove." 

"  Would  the  Law  do  a  service,  do  you  think,  if  it  lent  its  authority 
to  the  special  preservation  in  special  hands  of  trinkets  only  to  be 
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used  for  vanity  and  ornament  ?  Is  that  a  kind  of  property  over 
wh-icli  an  owner  should  have  a  power  of  disposition  more  lasting, 
moire  autocratic,  than  is  given  him  even  in  regard  to  land  P  The 
land^  at  any  rate,  can  be  traced.  It  is  a  thing  fixed  and  known.  A 
string'  of  pearls  is  not  only  alterable,  but  constantly  altered,  and 
cannot  easily  be  traced." 

**  Property  of  such  enormous  value  should,  at  any  rate,  be  pro- 
tected," said  Mr.  Camperdown  indignantly. 

**  All  property  is  protected,  Mr.  Camperdown ; — although,  as  we 
knoi^  too  well,  such  protection  can  never  be  perfect.  But  the  sjrstem 
of  lieirlooms,  if  there  can  be  said  to  be  such  a  system,  was  not 
devised  for  what  you  and  I  mean  when  we  talk  of  protection  of 
property." 

I  should  have  said  that  that  was  just  what  it  was  devised  for." 
I   think  not.     It  was  devised  with  the  more  picturesque  idea  of 
maintaining  chivalric  associations.  Heirlooms  have  become  so,  not  that 
the  future  owners  of  them  may  be  assured  of  so  much  wealth, — what- 
ever the  value  of  the  thing  so  settled  may  be, — ^but  that  the  son  or 
grandson  or  descendant  may  enjoy  the  satisfaction  which  is  derived 
from  saying.  My  father  or  my  grandfather  or  my  ancestor  sat  in  that 
chair,  or  looked  as  he  now  looks  in  that  picture,  or  was  graced  by 
wearing  on  his  breast  that  very  ornament  which  you  now  see  lying 
beneath  the  glass.     Crown  jewels  are  heirlooms  in  the  same  way,  as 
representing  not  the  possession  of  the   sov^ereign,  but  the  time- 
honoured  dignity  of  the  Crown.     The  Law,  which,  in  general,  con- 
cerns itself  with  our  property  or  lives  and  our  liberties,  has  in  this 
matter  bowed  gpracefolly  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  has  lent  its 
aid  to  romance ; — ^but  it  certainly  did  not  do  so  to  enable  the  dis- 
cordant heirs  of  a  rich  man  to  settle  a  simple  dirty  question  erf 
money,  which,  with  ordinary  prudence,  the  rich  man  should  himself 
Jiave  settled  before  he  died." 

TJ^e  Turtle  Dove  had  spoken  with  emphasis  and  had  spoken  well, 

and  ^r^  Camperdown  had  not  ventured  to  interrupt  him  while  he 

was  speaking.     He  was  sitting  far  back  on  his  chair,  but  with  his 

neck  bent  and  his  head  forward,  rubbing  his  long  thin  hands  slowly 

over  each  other,  and  with  his  deep  bright  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  his 

companion's  face.     Mr.  Camperdown  had   not  unfrequently  heard 

him  speak  in  the  same  fashion  before,  and  was  accustomed  to  his 

manner  of  unravelling  the  mysteries  and  searching  into  the  causes 

of  Lav  with  a  spirit  which  almost  lent  a  poetry  to  the  subject.  AVTien 

3Ir.  Dove  would  do  so,  Mr.  Camperdown  would  not  quite  understand 

tte  Words  spoken,  but  he  would   listen  to  them  with  an  undoubting 

rererence.    And  he  did  understand  them  in  part,  and  was  conscious 

of  an  infusion  of  a  certain  amount  of  poetic  spirit  into  his  own 

losom.    He  would  think  of  these  speeches  afterwards,  and  would 
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entertain  high  but  somewhat  cloudy  ideas  of  the  beauty  and  the 
majesty  of  law.  Mr.  Dove's  speeches  did  Mr.  Camperdown  good, 
and  helped  to  preserve  him  from  that  worst  of  all  diseases, — a  low 
idea  of  humanity. 

"  You  think,  then,  wo  had  better  not  claim  them  as  heirlooms  ?  '^ 
he  asked. 

"I  think  you  had  better  not." 

"  And  you  think  that  she  could  claim  them — as  paraphernalia." 

"  That  question  has  hardly  been  put  to  me, — though  I  allowed 
myself  to  wander  into  it.  But  for  my  intimacy  with  you,  I  should 
hardly  have  ventured  to  stray  so  far." 

"  I  need  hardly  say  how  much  obliged  we  are.  But  we  will  sub- 
mit one  or  two  other  cases  to  you." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  court  would  not  allow  them  to  her  as 
paraphernalia,  seeing  that  their  value  is  excessive  as  compared  with 
her  income  and  degree ;  but  if  it  did,  it  would  do  so  in  a  fashion  that 
would  guard  them  from  alienation." 

"  She  would  sell  them — under  the  rose." 

"  Then  she  would  be  guilty  of  stealing  them, — which  she  would 
hardly  attempt,  even  if  not  restrained  by  honesty,  knowing,  as  she 
would  know,  that  the  greatness  of  the  value  would  almost  assuredly 
lead  to  detection.  The  same  feeling  would  prevent  buyers  from  pur- 
chasing." 

"  She  says,  you  know,  that  they  were  given  to  her,  absolutely." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  the  circumstances." 

"  Yes ; — of  course." 

"  But  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  in  equity  no  allegation  by 
the  receiver  of  such  a  gift,  unsubstantiated  either  by  evidence  or 
by  deed,  would  be  allowed  to  stand.  The  gentleman  left  behind 
him  a  will,  and  regular  settlements.  I  should  think  that  the  pos- 
session of  these  diamonds, — not,  I  presume,  touched  on  in  the  settle- 
ments  " 

"  Oh  dear  no ; — not  a  word  about  them." 

"  I  should  think,  then,  that,  subject  to  any  claim  for  paraphernalia^ 
the  possession  of  the  diamonds  would  be  ruled  by  the  will."  Mr. 
Camperdown  was  rushing  into  the  further  difficulty  of  the  chattels 
in  Scotland  and  those  in  England,  when  the  Turtle  Dove  stopped 
him,  declaring  that  he  could  not  venture  to  discuss  matters  as  to 
which  he  knew  none  of  the  facts. 

"  Of  course  not ; — of  course  not,"  said  Mr.  Camperdown.  "  We'll 
have  cases  prepared.  I'd  apologise  for  coming  at  all,  only  that  I  get 
so  much  from  a  few  words." 

"  I'm  always  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Camperdown,'*  said  the 
Turtle  Dove,  bowing.  Anthony  Trollofe. 
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Mr.  Fobster  has  cultivated  a  natural  gift  for  biography  to  a  very 
high  pK>iiit,  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  too  much  approval  of  the 
tact  and  skill  with  which  he  places  before  his  readers  this  portrait  of 
Dickens  in  his  earlier  days.     We  all  know  the  usual  error  of  writers 
of  lives — their  idolatry,  their  exaggerated  love  for  their  hero,  their 
refusal   to  see  him  from  any  but  the  one  point  of  view,  their  belief 
that  the  most  commonplace  little  notes  or  facts  are  of  value  because 
connected  with  him :  these  faults  are  exemplified  every  month  in 
biographies  poured  from  the  press,  to  the  delight  of  political  or 
religious  cliques.     It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  an  essential 
qualification  for  a  biographer  is  love  for  the  hero  of  his  work,  other- 
wise the  task  would  never  be  undertaken,  except  by  those  literary 
journeymen  whom  the  old  Grub  Street  booksellers  called  Hands. 
Had  the  task  of  writing  the  life  of  Dickens  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  of 
his  literary  satellites  or  imitators,  we   should  have  had  pages  of 
uncritical  eulogy  and  long  chapters  of  personal  praise.     But  Mr. 
Forster  was  Dickens's  personal  and  intimate  friend,  bound  to  him  in 
relations  of  mutual  regard  and  respect,  with,  happily,  an  independent 
literary  position  of  his  own,  and  dealing  himself,  as  a  rule,  with  a 
kmd  of  literature  calling  out,  above  all  things,  faculties  of  personal 
cnticism,  and  demanding  judicial  qualities  of  mind.     We  have  in 
this  book  evidence  enough  of  the  two  qualifications.     His  love  for 
I'lckens  shines  through  every  chapter.     His  knowledge  of  him  was 
great.      They  were  close  friends  for  twenty-three   years.       "You 
know  me  better,"  wrote  Dickens  in  1862,  "than  any  other  man 
does,  or  ever  will."     But  of  as  great  importance  for  the  reader  is 
^^e  Very  tolerable  fairness  and  impartiality  with  which  Mr.  Forster 
^o^s  us  to  observe,  rather  than  points  out,  the  defects  in  the  cha- 
ractei»  of  Dickens :  we  can  see  that  he  draws  the  veil  reluctantly,  and 
M  fiilX  of  affectionate  apology  as  he  does  so.     All  lives  of  men  of 
wtte-r^  labour  under  a  disadvantage — ^that  the  works  of  the  author 
*€na  -to  dwarf  the  man  himself — and  too  many  biographers  become, 
in  tlx^  main,  compilers  of  a  catalogue,  with  dates   and  criticisms 
^PP^Xided.    Mr.  Forster  does  not  err  in  this  way.    There  is  a  fascina- 
tion ill  the  portrait ;  though  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceive  a  greater 
^^^»   it  is  difficult  to  conceive  one  more  interesting  to  observers,  or 
mor^   lovable  to  his  friends.     The  outer  traits — "  a  firm  nose,  with 
lull  xxcBtrils,  eyes  running  over  with  humour  and  cheerfulness,  and  a 
Ttatiier  prominent  mouth,  strongly  marked  with  sensibility,"  "  the 
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eager,  restless,  energetic  outlook  on  every  feature,"  are  not  merely 
physical  signs — they  render  the  character  itself.  Of  his  face,  Mr. 
Forster  says  besides,  **  Light  and  motion  flashed  from  every  part  of 
it."  "  It  was  as  if  made  of  steel,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  It  has  the 
life  and  soul  of  fifty  human  beings,"  said  Leigh  Hunt.  There  was  a 
great  deal  in  the  works  of  Dickens  himself  to  correspond  with  these 
suggestions :  the  very  best  things  he  ever  did,  the  flashes  of  humour, 
the  instantaneous  recognition  of  human  oddities,  were  bom  within 
him,  not  acquired.  He  believed  himself  that  when  a  mere  boy  he 
was  as  keen  an  observer  as  in  after-days;  and  this  is  singularly 
borne  out  by  the  freshness,  and  power,  and  instructive  humour  of 
"  Pickwick,"  never,  to  our  mind,  surpassed  by  anything  he  did  in 
later  life — though  Mr.  Forster  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion, 
but  circumstances  and  growth  developed  in  him  other  qualities  more 
latent  than  the  less  natural  sensibility  to  the  humorous  and  the 
grotesque.  He  was  forced  when  a  boy  of  ten  to  accept  employment 
at  some  miserable,  almost  menial  drudgery  in  a  blacking  warehouse, 
and  of  this  he  says  himself: — 

*'  No  words  can  express  the  sccrot  agony  of  my  soul  as  I  sank  into  this  com- 
panionship; compared  these  everyday  associates  with  those  of  my  happier 
childhood ;  and  felt  my  early  hopes  of  growing  up  to  be  a  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished man  crushed  in  my  breast.  The  deep  remembranice  of  the  sense  I 
had  of  being  utterly  neglected  and  hopeless ;  of  the  shame  I  felt  in  my  position ; 
of  the  miscrj'  it  was  to  my  young  heart  to  believe  that  day  by  day  what  I  had 
learned  and  thought  and  delighted  in  and  raised  my  fancy  and  my  emulation 
up  by  was  passing  away  from  me  never  to  be  brought  back  any  more ;  cannot 
be  written.  My  whole  nature  was  so  penetrated  by  the  grief  and  hiuniliatinn 
of  such  considerations,  that  even  now,  ftimous  and  caressed  and  happy,.  I  often 
forget  in  my  dreams  that  I  have  a  dear  wife  and  children ;  even  that  I  am  a 
man ;  and  wander  desolately  back  to  that  time  of  my  life." 

Mr.  Forster  indicates,  delicately  enough,  the  results  on  his  cha- 
racter of  his  early  experiences : — 

**  He  had  derived  great  j^ood  from  them,  but  not  without  alloy.  .  .  .  What 
it  was  that  in  society  made  him  often  uneasy,  shrinking,  and  over-sensitive, 
he  knew ;  bu*:  all  the  danger  ho  ran  in  bearing  down  and  over-mastering  the 
feeling,  he  did  not  know.  A  too  great  confidence  in  himself,  a  sense  that 
everything  was  possible  to  the  will  that  would  make  it  so,  laid  occasionally 
upon  him  self-imposed  burdens  greater  than  might  be  borne  by  any  one  with 
safety.  In  that  direction  there  was  in  him  at  such  times  something  oven  hard 
and  aggressive ;  in  his  determination,  a  something  that  had  almost  the  tone  of 
fierceness;  something  in  his  nature  that  mode  his  resolves  insuperable,  how- 
ever hasty  the  opinions  on  which  they  had  been  formed.  .  .  .  When  I  have 
seen  strangely  present  at  such  chance  intervals  a  stem  and  even  cold  isolation 
of  self-reliance  side  by  side  with  a  susceptibility  almost  feminine,  and  the  most 
eager  craving  for  s^'mpathy,  it  has  seemed  to  me  as  though  his  habitual 
impulses  for  eveiything  kind  and  gentle  had  sunk  for  the  time  under  a  sudden 
hard  and  inexorable  sense  of  what  fate  had  dealt  to  him  in  those  earlier  days." 

It  seems  to  us,  though  Mr.  Forster  will  probably  not  admit  it,  that 
some  unhappy  results  of  his  earlier  troubles  came  out  in  his  writings. 
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as  -v^cU  as  in  His  life.     While  his  humour  was  entirely  undimmed  by 

his     fiufferings  as  a  boy,  it  is  a  question  whether  his  sense  of  the 

patlxetic  was  not  unduly  stimulated,  or  even  distorted.    IsTothing  can 

l)e  xKiore  natural,  firesh,  and  bright  than  his  fun  ;  while,  on  the  other 

hxMJ^,  his  pathos  is  scarcely  ever  simple  or  pure.     His  humour 

goBkbjsB  out  as  from  a  surface  well ;  his  pathetic  situations  are  drawn 

irifclx  labour  and  art  from  great  depths.     Katurally  a  great  humorist, 

}i0  x*C8olved  to  be  pathetic,  and  against  the  bent  of  his  mind  achieved 

mcc^ss;  but  we  think  the  effort  is  apparent  enough.    He  seems  to 

UB  a^  if  driven  into  this  line  by  recollections  of  his  own  past :  it 

Buporinduced  a  sensibility  almost  morbid  to  the  suffeiings  of  unhappy 

children  and  unhappy  people  Amongst  the  poor.     It  impressed  a 

fiomibative  apirit  into  his  social  ideas ;  and  it  marred  his  catholicity 

as  an  artist.     Then  his  fame  was  so  suddenly  great  that  he  became 

a  **  lioa "  before  he  grew  a  beard,  and  knew  little  interval  between 

the   boy  neglected  and  the  man  famous  and  caressed.     Hence  he 

never  had,  as  a  man,  the  opportunities  of  observation  possessed  by 

writers  who  rose  less  rapidly  into  fame  ;  his  was  not  "  the  harvest  of 

a  quiet  eye,"  but  the  quick  perception  of  humours  and  oddities  and 

peculiarities  which  he  saw  at  a  glance  and  remembered  for  ever. 

Considering  what  he  was  when  he  did  go  into  general  society,  it  was 

difficult  for  **  society  "  to  appear  at  its  ease  ;  not  only  was  he  a  noted 

man,  but  he  was  noted  for  observancy;  and  it  would  have  been 

difficult  for  the  most  unconscious  people  to  be  quite  at  ease  even 

before  so  keen  and  untiring  an  eye.     But  when  to  this  great  power 

of  observing  oddities  of  face,  or  manner,  or  bearing,  we  add  the 

stem,  and  almost  fierce,  resolution  of  Dickens  to  execute  whatever 

he  willed,  we  perhaps  see  a  clue  to  his  literary  character. 

Some  vrriters  give  the  reader  the  effect  of  unfolding  only  a  portion 

of  their  thoughts — of  giving  us,  as  it  were,  gracious  gifts  out  of  an 

abundant  store ;  but  Dickens,  in  some  of  his  books^  and  especially  in 

^gh-wrought  and  serious  passages,  seems  as  if  he  poured  forth  his 

▼hole  soul  and  mind  on  the  page,  leaving  himself  for  the  time 

^^usted.     The  little  touches  of  his  literary  habits  indicated  by 

^'  Forster  bear  out  this  idea — derivable,  we  think,  on  intrinsic 

e^dence  from  the  writings  themselves.     The  man  depicted  has  in 

™i  something  of  what  Goethe  calls  "  storm  and  stress."    With  him 

life  appeared  to  be  a  battle  and  a  march.     If  he  had  a  friend  whom 

lie  loved,  he  seemed  to  "  grapple  him  to  lus  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ;" 

fiven  in  notes  written  to  Mr.  Forster  when  their  friendship  was  only 

*  few  weeks  old,  there  is  a  passionate  eagerness  to  love  and  to  be 

loved  rare  in   the  rather    cold    intimacies    of   Englishmen.      He 

evidently  carried  the  same  intensity  into  business. 

It  Was  not  only  in  business,  in  friendship,  and  in  enmity  that 
I^***tti8  was  intense.     He  put  his  heart  into  everything.    He  was 
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energetic  In  amusements,  in  fcstivHlty,  in  society,  in  acting,  in  reading, 
in  thinking,  in  talking,  in  writing:  he  never  did  anything  by  halves : 
he  over-walked  himself,  he  over-worked  himself — he  even  over- 
dressed himself,  as  Mr.  Forster,  too  kind  to  speak  of  it  himself, 
lets  us  know  by  a  little  foot-note,  copied  from  the  letter  of  an 
American  lady.  Of  course  some  of  this  was  due  to  overflowing 
animal  energy,  but  some  also  to  the  fierce  resolve,  bom  in  the  days 
of  his  poverty,  not  to  sink  under  any  di£Giculty,  and  to  fight  his  way 
up  against  all  and  every  odds.  There  is  a  certain  charm  about  the 
warfare  in  the  world  of  this  bright,  keen,  eager,  clever,  successful 
man — a  charm  not  like  that  which  gives  repose  to  the  story  of 
Goethe,  or  lends  sadness  to  the  homely  pathos  of  Scott's  life ;  but  a 
charm  derived  from  his  fulness  of  life,  his  flashing  sight,  and  the 
conquest  he  seemed  to  seek,  and  so  often  achieved  in  every  literary 
task. 

J.  Herbert  Stack. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  AN  INDIAN  PROVINCE. 

The  general  form  and  complexion  of  Hinduism  is  familiar  enough  to 
those  \^rlio  take  interest  in  the  subject  of  Asiatic  religions.     Many 
persons  know  that  the  Hindus  are  divided,  as  to  their  theology,  into 
Tanoiig  sects,  schools,  and  orders ;  that  their  orthodox  Brahmanical 
doctriiQes  express  an  esoteric  Pantheism  by  an  exoteric  Polytheism  ; 
*na  tliat  the  mass  of  the  people  worship  innumerable  gods  with  end- 
^  ^ixTersity  of  ritual.     A  few  students  of  India  in  England  know  a 
great     deal  more  than  this  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  any  one  who  has 
Dot  Xi-ved  among  Hindus   can  adequately  realise  the  astonishing 
vanet;^  of  their  ordinary  religious  beliefs,  the  constant  changes  of 
8iiap^     and  colour  which  these  beliefs  undergo,  the   extraordinary 
lecurxciity  of  the  superstitious  sentiment — in  short,  the  scope,  range, 
ueptti^^  and  height  of  religious  ideas  and  practices  prevailing  simul- 
^^eoxisly  among  the  population  of  one  country,  or  of  one  not  very 
exteci^^ive  province.     It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  for  Europeans  of  this 
C€ntvi.:xry  to  realise  the  condition  even  of  a  great  continent  in  which  there 
are  n.<:>  nationalities ;  or  to  perceive  how  in  a  mere  loose  conglomera- 
tion of  tribes,  races,  and  castes  the  notion  of  religious  unitj',  or  even 
^f  ^^o^nmon  consent  by  a  people   as  to   the  fundamental  bases  of 
voralxip^  can  hardly  be  comprehended,  much  less  entertained.     For 
natioxnaUty  is,  as   we  know,   a   thing  of  modem   growth  ;    when 
Cha:r^Xcinagne  restored  the  Western  Empire,  he  swept  within  its  pale 
not  ri^^tions  but  tribes — ^Franks  and  Saxons,  Lombards  and  Gauls — just 
as  vro  have  subdued  and  now  rule,  in  India,  Sikhs,  Path&ns,  Rajpftts, 
ana  ^larathas.     It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  from  India  that  we  at  this 
day  can  best  represent  to  ourselves  and  appreciate  the  vast  external 
Teforin  worked  upon  the  heathen  world  by  Christianity,  as  it  was 
organised   and    executed    throughout    Europe    by  the    combined 
authority  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Church  Catholic, 
ftom  this  Aaiatic  standpoint,  looking  down  upon  a  tangled  jungle  of 

^0^  XL  HA  K 
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disorderly  superstitions,  upon  ghosts  and  demons,  demigods,  and 
deified  saints  ;  upon  household  gods,  tribal  gods,  local  gods, 
imiversal  gods — with  their  countless  shrines  and  temples,  and  the 
din  of  their  discordant  rites  ;  upon  deities  who  abhor  a  fly's  death, 
upon  those  who  delight  still  in  human  victims,  and  upon  those  who 
would  not  either  sacrifice  or  offering — ^looking  down  upon  such  a 
religious  chaos,  throughout  a  vast  region  never  subdued  or  levelled 
(like  all  Western  Asia)  by  Mahomedan  or  Christian  monotheism, 
we  realise  the  huge  enterprise  undertaken  by  those  who  first 
set  forth  to  establish  one  Faith  for  all  mankind,  and  an  universal 
Church  on  earth.  We  perceive  more  clearly  what  classic  paganism 
was  by  realising  what  Hinduism  actually  is.  We  have  been  so 
much  habituated  in  Europe  to  associate  any  great  historic  religioa 
with  the  idea  of  a  Church  (if  not  in  its  mediaeval  sense,  then 
in  the  sense  of  a  congregation  of  the  faithful),  that  most  of  us 
assign  this  kind  of  settled  character  and  organic  form  to  paganism, 
modem  or  ancient,  so  long  as  it  is  not  barbarism.  We  are  thus- 
prone  to  assume  that  a  people  like  the  Hindus,  with  their  history, 
literature,  sacred  books,  and  accumulated  traditions,  must  by  this 
time  havo  built  up  some  radical  dogmas,  or  at  least  some  definite 
conceptions  of  divinity,  which  the  upper  classes  would  have  imposed 
on  the  crowd  as  limits  to  mere  superstitious  phantasy.  For  centuries- 
Christianity  has  marched,  along  its  entire  settled  frontier,  with  no 
other  religion  beside  Mahomedanism,  which  has  distinctive  tenets  and 
a  firmly-set  pale ;  therefore  we  do  not  readily  appreciate  the  state  of 
millions  of  ELindus  to  whom  any  such  common  bond  or  circumscrip- 
tion is  altogether  wanting.  We  can  scarcely  comprehend  an  ancient 
religion,  still  alive  and  powerful,  which  is  a  mere  troubled  sea, 
without  shore  or  visible  horizon,  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds  of 
boundless  credulity  and  grotesque  invention. 

I  have  supposed,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
attempt  a  brief  description  of  the  actual  condition,  character,  and 
tendencies  of  the  religious  beliefs  now  prevailing  in  one  province  of 
India.  It  ^U  present,  I  believe,  a  fair  average  sample  of  Hinduism 
as  a  whole,  like  a  pail  of  water  taken  out  of  a  pond.  But  I  do  not 
purpose  to  draw  the  well-known  figures  of  Brahmanic  theology,  nor 
to  rehearse  standard  myths  and  heroic  fables  common  to  all  India. 
The  doctrine  of  Brahmanism,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  its  cere- 
monial, with  its  sects,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  flourish  in  this  par- 
ticular province  much  as  they  do  in  all  others ;  I  assume  that  the 
outline  of  them  has  been  studied  and  imderstood.  My  present  plan 
is  to  try  whether  the  different  superstitious  notions  and  forms  of 
worship  which  fall  under  everyday  observation  in  an  Indian  district, 
can  be  arranged  so  as  to  throw  any  light  upon  recent  theories  as  to 
the  gradual  upward  growth  and  successive  development  of  religion. 
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tluougfa  connected  stages.     That  the  sphere  of  observation  has,  for 
the  purpoees  of  this  essay,  been  mostly  confined  within  provincial 
^unitSy  is  a  ooncUtion  not  without  certain  adyantages.    By  comparing 
^i&rent  ages^  diyoFse  societies,  and  men  under  dissimilar  physical 
environment,  we  may  collect  without  di£Gioulty  every  species  and 
variety  of  superstition  required  to  fit  up  our  respective  theories  of 
^gious  evolution ;  and  people  have  thus  been  accustomed  to  con- 
nect such  hypotheses  with  the  supposition  of  infinite  diversity  of 
-habitation  or  race  scattered  over  long  periods  of  time.     But  if  the 
living  specimens  can  all  be  gathered  from  one  country,  then  their 
affinity  may  seem  more  probable,  and  the  manner  of  their  sequence 
or  descent  more  intelligible.     At  any  rate,  the  study  of  such  theories 
may  "be  found  easier  and  more  within  compass  of  accurate  research  ; 
wliile  it  may  be  interesting  (setting  aside  all  theories)  to  observe  & 
whole  vegetation  of  cognate  belie&  sprouting  up  in  every  stage  of 
gToiPvih  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great  orthodox  traditions  and 
allegories  of  Brahmanism. 

'Pixe  province  (commonly  called  Berar)  from  which  I  have  drawn 
iK^y    facts  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  India ;    it  is  almost 
identical  in  area  with  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece  on  the  main- 
land ;  and  it  contains  2,250,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  155,000  are 
-"^^^g^Qlmans,  and  the  rest  (of  the  natives)  are  loosely  called  Hindus. 
•^o^f^^  just  as  the  word  Hindu  is  no  national  or  even  geographical 
«fitt.oinination,  but  signifies  vaguely  a  fortuitous  conglomeration  of 
8®^^-^,  tribes,  races,  hereditary  professions,  and  pure  castes ;  so  the 
^^^ion  of  this  population  of  Hindus  is  at  first  sight  a  heterogeneoua 
ccf**^fkision.     Without  doubt  much  of  this  miscellany  may  be  at  once 
tcfe'Tred,  for  its  source,  to  the  composite  character  of  the  people. 
1!^^  Hindus  proper,  who  can  be  ranged  in  known  castes,  have  come 
iP^  l>y  migrations  from  North,  South,  and  West ;  there  is  a  strong 
tjOH. Aryan  leaven  in  the  dregs  of  the  agricultural  class,  derived 
fipom  the  primitive  races  which  have  gradually  melted  down  into 
settled  life  and  thus  become  fused  with  the  general  community; 
wiiile  these  same  races  are  still  distinct  tribes  in  the  wild  tracts  of 
hill  and  jungle.     Nevertheless,  the  various  superstitions  have  long 
ceased  to  correspond  with  ethnic  varieties ;  they  have  even  little 
accordance  with  gradations  of  social  position  or   of  civil   estate. 
Moreover,  the  characteristic  which,  after  close  examination,  most 
strikes  an  European  observer,  is  not  so  much  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  popular  religion  taken  at  a  glance,  as  the  fact  that  it  is  a  thing 
which  is  constantly  growing ;  that  it  is  perceptibly  following  certain 
modes    of   generation,    transmutation,   and    growth,  which    point 
toward  and  lead  up  from  the  lower  toward  the  higher   kinds  of 
beliefl    Here^  as  everywhere  in  like  conditions,  the  floating  and 
inoleeiilar  state  of  society  has  prevented  religious  consolidation ;  whilor 

k2 
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again  the  multiformity   of   religion   reacts  continually  upon   the 
society,  subjecting  its  constitution  to  a  perpetual  morcellenient.     And 
the  wedges  which  have  riven  asunder  and  are  keeping  separate  the 
general  mass  of  the  Indian  people  are  furnished  and  applied  by  the 
system  of  Caste.     The  two  great  outward  and  visible  signs  of  caste 
fellowship,  intermarriage  and  the  sharing  of  food,  are  the   bonds 
which  unite  or  isolate  groups.     Now  Caste  seems  to  be  the  stereotype 
mould  which  has  in  India  preserved   those   antique  prejudices  of 
blood  and  religion  that  have  been  worn  out  or  destroyed  in  almost 
all  countries  of  equal  or  inferior  civilization ;  and  so  far  as  caste 
is  by  origin  Ethnological,  Political,  or  Professional,  its  tendency  in 
modem  India  is  to  subside  and  fade  away  out  of  active  life.     But 
to  this  threefold  classification  (by  Professor  MaxMiiller)^  of  the  source 
of  Indian  caste  must  be  added,  I  submit,  a  fourth  term — Sectarian 
— ^meaning  the  castes  which  are  produced  by  diflference  of  religion, 
by  new  gods,  new  rites,  new  views,  and  new  dogmas.     While  the 
three  first-named  sources  are  virtually  closed,  this  fourth  source  is 
•still  open  and  flowing,  and  its  effect  upon  the  social  fabric  is  still 
tictively  dissolvent.      Where  tribal  and  political  distinctions  are 
blending  and  amalgamating  according  to  the  ordinary  operation  of 
civilizing  forces,  this  process  is  in  India  continually  interrupted  and 
foiled  by  the  religious  element  of  disseveration ;    the  community, 
instead  of  coalescing,  is  again  split  up  by  divergencies  of  doctrine,  of 
ritual,  or  by  some  mere  caprice  of  superstition,  into  separate  bodies 
which  eat  and  intermarry  only  among  themselves,  thus  establishing 
and  preserving  isolation.     New  objects  of  Fetich  adoration  are  con- 
tinually being  discovered  and  becoming  popular ;  certain  shrines  get 
into  fashion,  or  an  image  is  set  up,  or  a  temple  built ;  new  prophets 
arise  with  fresh  messages  to  deliver,  or  with  fresh  rules  for  a  devout 
life.     Holy  men  are  canonized  by  the  voxpopuU  after  death,  or  even 
attain  apotheosis  as  incarnations  of  the  elder  gods ;  and  these  also 
have  usually  their  recognised  disciples.     In  fact,  the  chief  among 
these  moralists  and  miracle- workers  are  the  founders  of  sects,  and 
sects  always  tend  to  become  sub-castes.     Thus  the  objects  of  Hindu 
adoration  are  constantly  changing,  so  that  the  Indian  Pantheon, 
like  the  Eastern  palace  in  the  Persian  parable,  is  but  a  caravanserai ; 
the  great  dome  endures  with  little  change,  but  its  occupants  come 
and  go.     And  these  novelties  of  teaching  or  practice  mark  off  the 
persons  who  adopt  them ;  the  devotees  often  become  known  by  a 
separate  denomination  which  denotes  a  peculiar  discipline  or  tenet, 
or  perhaps  only  the  exclusive  worship  of  one  god  or  deified  man. 
So  that,  if  a  metaphor  may  be  borrowed  from  physical  science,  we 
may  say  that  in  India  all  Hindu  religions  belong  to  the  ftsaiparoua 
order — ^they  have  the  property  of  disseverance  into  minute  portions, 
each  of  which  retains  life  and  growth.    And  as  each  sect  slowly,  but^ 

(l)  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.*' 
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surely,  gravitates  towards  a  caste,  the  result  is  that  continual  piece- 
meal dissection  by  religious  anarchy  of  the  body  politic,  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

We  can  perceive  the  vestiges  of  similar  tendencies  even  in  Great 
Britain,  where  very  peculiar  sectaries  like  the  Quakers  have  lived 
and  married  for  generations  among  themselves,  and  where  any 
radical  antagonism  of  creeds  is  still  a  serious  bar  to  matrimony. 
But  the  state  of  things  in  India  can  only  be  realised  by  supposing 
that  the  Irvingites,  for  instance,  should  have  become,  as  an  inevitable 
and  obvious  consequence  of  their  distinctive  tenets,  a  class  so  entirely 
apart  from  the  rest  of  England  that  marriage  beyond  the  com- 
munion would  be  illegal,  and  dining  with  them  an  intolerable  scandal 
to  Churchmen.^ 

To  give  any  intelligible  account  of  beliefs  and  liturgies  thus 
complicated,  some  system  of  classification  appears  necessary.  I  have 
therefore  attempted  to  adopt  one,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  much 
confidence  in  the  hypothesis  which  it  involves.  Taking  as  the 
lowest  stage  of  religious  thought  that  conception  which  seems  the 
most  narrow  and  superficial,  and  proceeding  upward  as  the  ideas 
which  I  suppose  to  lie  at  the  root  of  each  conception  become  wider 
and  more  far-fetched,  I  should  distribute  the  popular  worship  that 
can  now  be  witnessed  within  Berar  into  the  grades  here  following. 
I  should  explain  that  these  divisions  in  no  way  denote  separate  bodies 
of  exclusive  votaries,  nor  do  they  correspond  even  with  any  parallel 
steps  of  civilized  intelligence  or  of  social  position.  The  average 
middle-dass  Hindu  might  be  brought  by  one  part  or  another  of  his 
everyday  religious  practice,  within  any  or  many  of  these  classes, 
namely : — 

1.  The  worship  of  mere  stocks  and  stones  and  of  local  configura- 
tions, which  are  unusual  or  grotesque  in  size,  shape,  or  position. 

2.  The  worship  of  things  inanimate,  which  are  gifted  with  mys- 
terious motion. 

3.  The  worship  of  animals  which  are  feared. 

4.  The  worship  of  visible  things  animate  or  inanimate  which  are 
directly  or  indirectly  useful  and  profitable,  or  which  possess  any 
incomprehensible  function  or  property. 

5.  The  worship  of  a  DeOy  or  spirit,  a  thing  without  form  and  void 

(1)  Hach  might  be  suggested  here  (in  support  of  what  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  recently 
pointed  out)  upon  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  English  law  in  arresting  in  India  this 
pflrocess  of  constant  change;  in  stereotyping  institutions  once  found  to  exist,  or  perhaps 
only  found  by  books  to  have  existed ;  the  facts  having  been  long  since  transformed.  A 
Tery  notable  example  of  this  may  be  seen  iu  the  history  and  present  state  of  tbo  new 
•act  caUed  Brahmo  S&mdj,  They  are  philosophical  deists,  who  disapprove  of  the  common 
Hindu  maxnage  ceremonies ;  but  they  dare  not  disregard  them,  because  any  omission 
of  ritei  might  invalidate  their  marriage  in  an  English  court  of  law.  Had  no  court 
eTJrtad,  they  would  have  g^ne  their  own  way,  and  become  a  sub- caste,  with  matrimonial 
mlei  of  their  own,  which  would  have  been  recognised  as  perfectly  valid,  for  Brahmists, 
by  an 
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— ^ihe  vague  impersonation  of  the  uncanny  sensation  that  oomes  over 
one  at  certain  places. 

6.  The  worship  of  dead  rektives  and  other  deceased  personfi  known 
in  tlieir  lifetime  to  the  worshipper. 

7.  The  worship  of  persons  who  had  a  great  reputation  during 
Ufe,  or  who  died  in  some  strange  or  notorious  way — at  shrines. 

8.  The  worship,  in  temples,  of  the  persons  bekmging  to  the  fore- 
going class/  as  demigods  or  subordinate  deities. 

9.  The  worship  of  manifold  local  incarnations  of  the  elder  deities, 
and  of  their  symbols. 

10.  The  worship  of  departmental  deities. 

11.  The  worship  of  the  ancient  incarnations  and  personifications 
handed  down  by  the  Hindu  scriptures. 

This  category  comprises,  I  think,  all  the  different  kinds  of  Fetich- 
ism  and  Polytheism  which  make  up  the  popular  religion  of  Berar. 
With  the  inner  and  higher  sides  of  Hindu  teacdiing  and  belief 
known  in  the  country  I  do  not  now  pretend  to  deal,  except  so  &r  as 
these  doctrines  have  degenerated  into  mere  idolatry  of  symbols,  a 
relapse  to  which  they  are  constantly  liable.  And  with  regard 
to  the  varieties  of  worship  in  the  catalogue  just  finished,  they 
are  of  course  deeply  tinged  throughout  by  the  strong  sky- 
light reflection  of  over-arching  Brahmanism ;  whence  the  topmost 
classes  now  pretend  to  derive  their  meaning  immediately.  Yet  it 
may  be  said  of  all  (except  perhaps  of  the  latest  classes  in  the 
series)  that  these  ideas  are  not  so  much  the  ofbpring  of  Brahmanism 
as  its  children  by  adoption — they  have  not  sprung  out  of  any 
authoritative  teaching  or  revelation  which  would  control  and  guide 
their  development,  nor  are  they  the  decaying  survivals  either  of  a 
higher  faith  or  of  a  lower  superstition.  They  are  living  and  fertile 
conceptions;  of  species  constantly  germinating  and  throwing  up 
new  shoots,  in  the  present  age  and  in  the  country  where  they  are 
found. 

The  Worship  of  Stocks  or  Stones,  for  instance,  is  an  active  species 
which  incessantly  spreads  and  reproduces  itself  before  our  eyes, 
with  different  modifications  that  all  eventually  find  their  place  and 
meaning  in  the  general  order  of  the  people's  religion.  I  have 
placed  this  worship  in  my  lowest  class,  because  I  take  it  to  represent 
the  earliest  phase  of  Indian  Fetichism  now  existing.  Let  Fetichism 
be  defined  as  the  straightforward  objective  adoration  of  visible  sub- 
stances fancied  to  possess  some  mysterious  influence  or  faculty ;  then 
I  suppose  that  the  intelligence  which  argues  that  a  stock  or  stone 
embodies  divinity,  only  because  it  has  a  queer,  unusual  form, 
expresses  a  very  low  type  of  Fetichism.  And  to  this  type  I  am 
disposed  to  refer,  for  their  original  idea  and  motive,  all  much. 
practices  as  the  worship  of  a  stone  oddly  shaped,  of  a  jutting  bit 
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of  rocky  a  huge  boulder  lying  alone  in  the  plain,  a  circle  of  stones,  a 
peculiar  mark  on   the  hill-side   or  a  hummock  atop,   an  ancient 
carved  pillar,  a  milestone   unexpectedly   set  up   where  none   was 
before,  with  strange  hieroglyphics,  a  telegraph  post,  fossils  with 
their  shell  marks ;  in  fact,  any  object  of  the  kind  that  catches 
attention  as  being  out  of  the  common  way.     Now  the  Brahmanic 
explanation  of  this  reverence  for  curious-looking  things,  especially 
for  things  conical  and  concave,   is  very  well  known ;  but  these 
interpretations  appear   to  belong  to  a  later   symbolism,  which  is 
always  invented  by  the  more  ingenious  to  account  with  orthodoxy 
for  what  is  really  nothing  but  primitive  Fetichism  rising  into  a 
higher  atmosphere.     I  mean  that  this  worship  would  prevail  in 
India  if  the  Brahmanic  symbolism  had  never  been  thought  of — does 
prevail,  as  a  fact,  in  other  far-distant  countries.     For  the  feeling 
which   actuates  the  uninitiated  Indian  worshipper  of  stocks   and 
stones,  or  of  what  are  called  freaks  of  nature,  is  in  its  essence  that 
simple  awe  of  the  imusual  which  belongs  to  no  particular  religion. 
It  survives  in  England  to  this  day  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  grotesque 
and  striking  landmarks  or  puzzling  antiquities  to  the  Devil,  who  is,  or 
has  been,  the  residuary  legatee  of  all  obsolete  Pagan  superstitions  in 
Christian  countries.    In  any  district  of  India  such  objects  or  local  con- 
figurations as  the  Devil's  Quoits  (near  Stanton),  the  Devil's  Jumps  (in 
Surrey),  or  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl  (in  Sussex),  would  be  worshipped; 
similar  things  are  actually  worshipped  all  over  Berar,  and  in  every 
<sase  some  signification,  either  mythical  or  sjrmbolical,  is  contrived 
by  some  expert  Brahman  to  justify  and  authorise  the  custom.     Yet 
I  feel  certain  that  among  the  vulgar  there  is  at  first  no  arrUrepens^e, 
-or  second  meaning,  in  their  adoration.     The  worshipper  requires  no 
such  motive,  he  asks  for  no  sign,  offers  no  prayer,  expects  no  reward. 
He  pays  reverent  attentions  to  the  Unaccountable  Thing,  the  start- 
ling expression  of  an  unknown  power,  and  goes  his  way.     It  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  how  this  original  downright  adoration  of  queer- 
looking  objects  is  modified  by  passing  into   the  higher  order  of 
imaginative  superstition.     First,  the   stone  is  the  abode  of  some 
spirit;  its  curious  shape  or  situation  betraying  possession.     Next, 
this  strange  form  or  aspect  argues  some  design,  or  handiwork,  of 
supernatural  beings,  or  is  the  vestige  of  their  presence  on  earth ;  and 
one  step  further  lands  us  in  the  world-wide  regions  of  mythology  and 
heroic  legend,  when  the  natural  remarkable  features  of  a  hill,  a  cleft 
rock,  a  cave,  or  a  fossil,  commemorate  the  miracles  and  feats  of  some 
saint,  demi-god,  or  full-blown  deity.     Berar  is  abundantly  furnished 
with  such  fables,  and  beyond  them  we  get,  as  I  think,  to  the  re- 
garding of   stones  as  emblems  of   mysterious   attributes,   to  the 
phallic  rites,  to  the  Saligram  or  fossil  in  which  Yishnu  is  manifest, 
.and  to  all  that  class  of  notions  which  entirely  separate  the  outward 
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image  from  the  power  really  worshipped.  So  that  at  last  we  emerge 
into  pure  symbolism,  as  when  anything  appears  to  be  selected  arbi- 
trarily to  serve  as  a  visible  point  for  spiritual  adoration.  I  know  a 
Hindu  officer  of  great  shrewdness  and  very  fair  education,  who 
devotes  several  hours  daily  to  the  elaborate  worship  of  five  round 
pebbles,  which  he  has  appointed  to  be  his  symbol  of  Omnipotence. 
He  believes  in  One  all-pervading  Divinity,  but  he  must  have  some- 
thing to  handle  and  address. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  adoration  of  Things  Inanimate  having 
motion  is,  even  in  its  rudest  expression,  more  reasonable  than  the 
habit  of  staring  with  awe  at  a  big  stone,  and  may  therefore  be  held 
to  mark  a  slight  advance  toward  higher  levels.     In  Berar  we  have 
the  worship  of  elements  as  Fetich,  of  elements  inhabited  and  directed 
by  local  spirits,  and  of  elements  with  mythological  origin  or  descent 
from  the  gods.  Water  runs  up  this  whole  gamut  or  scale  of  religious 
expression.     The  honours  paid  to  a  running  brook,  a  hot  spring,  or 
to   a  river  that  alternately  floods   and   falls — causing    famine   or 
abundance,  bringing  riches  or  ruin — are  intended  for  the  living 
water  itself  by  a  large  class  of  votaries ;  and  this  notion  of  material 
identity  seems  preserved  by  the  customs  of  bathing  in  sacred  streams, 
of  self-drowning,  and  of  witch-dipping,  which  last  custom  resembles 
exactly  that   of  England.^      Suicide  and  witch-dipping  in    rivers 
present  both  sides  of  the  same  conception — acceptance  or  rejection 
by  the  divine  element.     Further  on,  the  water-power  is  no  longer 
deified  nature,  but  controlled  by  a  supernatural  spirit — ^we  have  the 
Kelpie  who  inhabits  rivers  under  the  form  of  a  bufialo  and  personifies 
their  efiects.     His  name  is  Mahisoba,  he  has  no  image,  but  a  buffalo's 
head  is  cut  off  and  deposited  on  his  altar.     After  this  we  ascend  to 
mythologic  fictions  about  the  origin  and  descent  of  the  greater  rivers 
from  the  Hindu  heaven,  and  to  legends  of  streams  turned,  stopped, 
or    otherwise    engineered  by  interposition   of    the   divine    energy 
incarnate.     The  Southern  Berar  country  is  much  tossed  about  by 
intersecting  ridges  and  devious  hill-ranges.     The  rivers  pierce  their 
way  down  from  the  watersheds  by  sharp  angles  and  deep  cuttings 
which    suggest  mighty   forces.      A   torrent    goes   struggling   and 
rushing  through  its   channel   choked  by  huge  rocks  and  broken 
by  rapids.     The  muffled  roar  of  its  waters,  which  cease  not  night 
or  day,  affect  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  endless  labour  and  pain ; 
you   might  well  fancy  that  the  river- god  was   moaning  over  his 
eternal  task  of  cleaving  stony  barriers  and  drawing  down  the  tough 
basalt  hills.     Fire   is  a  great  Hindu  Fetich,  but  it  is  nowhere  in 
Berar  generated  spontaneously ;  and  I  believe  that  even  the  worship 
of  Agni,  the  fire-god,   has  fallen  to   desuetude.     The   sun  is  the 
tribal  god,  as  Fetich,  of  the  aboriginal  Korkus  who  live  apart  among 

(1)  It  will  be  recollected  that  an  old  Frenchman  was  drowned  in  Essex,  on  suspicioa 
of  sorcery,  so  late  as  the  year  of  grace  1863. 
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the  northern  hills  of  Berar ;  of  course  he  is  also  worshipped  by  all 

Hindus  under  different   conceptions   and   doctrines  regarding  his 

personality.       Tree-worship    has   a  wide   range.     A   tree   is   first 

reTerenced  as  a  thing  to  be  feared,  having  sentient  existence  and 

mysterious  potency,  as  proved  by  waving  branches  and  weird  sounds. 

Next,  iruitfiil  trees  are  honoured  for  yielding  good  fruits,  which  are 

bestowed  yearly  in  more  or  less  quantity  according  to  some  hidden 

caprice  that  may  possibly  be  propitiated ;  then  a  particular  species 

becomes  sacred  to  a  well-known  god;   or  a  great   solitary  trunk 

becont^es  the  abode  of  a  nameless  impalpable  spirit ;  or  a  dark  grove 

or  thicket  may  be  his  habitation.     Soon  this  is  perceived  to   be 

ground  sacred  to  one   of  the   acknowledged   Hindu  deities,   with 

recognised  titles  and  attributes;  either  by  having  got  woven  into 

some  myth  or  local  legend,  or  because  some  pious  person  sets  up 

a  temple  therein,  or  because  an  anchorite  fixes  his  hermitage  there 

*fid   devotes  himself  to  a  particular  divinity.      There   are   several 

tifckets  and  clumps  of  trees  in  Berar,  from  which  no  stick  is  ever 

cut,  xxoT  even  the  dead  wood  picked  up,  though  firewood  is  scarce  and 

timl>^i  valuable.     You  will  usually  find  a  temple  or  shrine  among 

^®  t;x:ees ;  but  the  sanctity  of  the  spot  does  not  necessarily  derive 

from,     the  building)  the  converse  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  ;  and 

I  conjecture  that  these  dim  and  dusky  retreats  have  usually  been  at 

^*   consecrated  to  the  gods  by  some  alarming  accident  or  apparition 

whioli  betokened  the  presence  of  a  deity. 

Iti   cJoes  not  seem  hard  to  trace  up  thus  in  India,  from  the  root  of 

pnn:o.tive  tree- worship,  the  growth  and  ramification  of  the  innumerable 

custoxns  which,  in  the  East  as  once  in  England,  ascribe  essential 

wtvi.^g  to  certain  trees  in  matters  of  ritual  use  and  magic  practice. 

I^  "erar  different  families  are  said  to  pay  exclusive  honour  to  certain 

™^^  of  trees ;  the  rod  of  a  special  wood  still  divines  water,  and 

▼i^lxes  are  scourged  with  switches  of  the  castor-oil  plant,  which 

pofis^eses  sovereign  virtue  in  the  exorcising  and  dislodging  of  the 

®^*'    power.     I  think  the  English  held  hazelwood  to  be  of  specific 

«ffi<ia.cy  in  both  cases,  for  detecting  water  and  witches ;  while  the 

*^ypole  and  the  misletoe  are  supposed  to  be  relics  of  early  Keltic 

^^^^^^orship.     But  in  England  the  pedigree  of  these  customs  is  dim, 

dubious,  and  disputable ;  the  Church  has  for  ages  been  denouncing 

Mid  stamping  out  the  ancient  indigenous  superstitions.     Whereas  in 

l^dia  the  aboriginal  autocthonic  ideas  of  the  country  folk  have  been 

"^hjected  to  no  persecution  by  dominant  faiths,  so  that  the  entire 

«)^catenation  of  these  ideas  may  be  exhibited  and  tested  within  one 

province ;  the  various  practices  and  beliefs  are  alive  before  us ;  the 

■^uence  of  them  is  close ;  we  can  collect  the  evidence  of  our  eyes 

Mid  verify  it  by  cross-examination  of  devout  believers,  men  far  above 

™  mental  calibre  of  ignorant  savages  and  rude  peasants. 

*^^  worship  of  Animals,  which  by  their  appearance  or  habits 
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alarm  and  startle  human  beings,  is  so  obvious  in  its  primitive  reason, 
and  so  common  throughout  India,  that  it  needs  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion for  Berar.     Of  course  the  tiger,  wolf,  monkey,  serpent,  and, 
4ibovc   all  serpents,  the  cobra  di  capellq,  are  the  most  prominent 
objects  of  reverence.     Some  modifications  and  later  aspects  of  the 
primordial  instinct  toward  propitiation  of  a  fearsome  beast  may  be 
noticed.     For  instance,  a  malignant  tiger's  body  may  be  possessed 
by  the  unquiet  ghost  of  a  dead  man ;    or  it  may  be  the  disguise 
adopted  by  a  living  sorcerer  of  evil  temper.     In  another  province 
an  old  witch,  suspected  of  roving  at  night  under  a  striped  skin,  had 
all  her  teeth  knocked  out  to  disable  her.     Here  we  have  the  transi- 
tion from  a  simple  Fetich  to  the  idea  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  and  of 
possession.     Then  the  idea  gets  completely  metaphysical ;  the  tiger 
is  an  evil  demon,  without  antecedent  connection  with  humanity ;  and 
the  terror  spread  abroad  by  such  a  pest  become  wholly  supernatural 
has  led  to  the  institution  of  a  Departmental  god,  just  as  a  violent 
epidemic  necessitates  a  special  administration  to  control  it.     Any 
application  having  reference   to   the  ravages   of  a  tiger,  may   be 
addressed  to  JFaghdeo,  though  the  particular  beast  who  vexes  you 
^oidd  also  be  cajoled  with  offerings.     But  the  most  complete  and 
absolute  elevation  of  an  animal  to  the  higher  ranks  of  deified  beings 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Hanumdn,  who  from  a  sacred  monkey 
has  risen,  through  mists  of  heroic  fable,  to  be  the  universal  tutelary 
God  of  all  village  settlements.     The  setting  up  of  his  image  in  the 
midst  of  a  hamlet  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  and  token  of  fixed 
habitation,  so  that  he  is  found  in  every  township.    Ward,  in  his  work 
on  the  Hindu  religion,  says  that  the  monkey  is  venerated  in  memory 
of  the  demigod  Hanumdn,  which  seems  to  be  plainly  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  ;  Hanum^  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
adopted  into  the  Hindu  heaven,  from  the  Non- Aryan  or  aboriginal 
idolatries ;  though,  to  my  mind,  any  Indian  of  this  day,  Aryan  or 
Non- Aryan,  would  surely  fall  down  and  worship  at  first  sight  of  such 
a  beast  as  the  ape.     Then  there  is  the  modem  idea  that  this  god  was 
really  a  great  chief  of  some  such  aboriginal  tribe  as  those  which  to 
this  day  dwell  almost  like  wild  creatures  in  the  remote  forests  of  India  ; 
and  this  may  well  be  the  nucleus  of  fact  at  the  bottom  of  the  famous 
legend  regarding  him.      It  seems  as  if  hero-worship  and  animal- 
worship  had  got  mixed  up  in  the  myth  of  Hanumdn.     At  any  rate 
his  traditions  and  attributes  illustrate  curiously  the  process  by  which  a 
mere  animal  Fetich,  dreaded  for  his  ugliness  and  half-human  ways,  soon 
rises  to  be  an  elfin  king  of  the  monkey  tribe,  next  becomes  a  powerful 
genius,  and  latterly  emerges  into  the  full  glory  of  divine  Avatdr,  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  extravagant  fables  to  explain  away  the  simian 
head  and   tail  which  have  stuck   to   him  through  all  his  meta- 
morphoses. 
Some  examples  may  be  given  of  the  simple  and  superficial  indica- 
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tiarxB  which  suffice  to  prove  divine  manifestations  in  animals.     The 

gocLti  has  a  peculiar  trick  of  shivering  at  intervals,  and  this  is  taken 

to  l>c  the  afflatus.     In  the  North  of  India  he  is  turned  loose  along  a  . 

diaf>uted  border-line,  and  where  he  shivers  there  is  the  mark  set  up ; 

th^     Thugs  would  only  sacrifice  a  goat  if  their  patroness  Devi  had 

sig'xaified  acceptance  by  one  of  these  tremors,  but  then  they  washed 

tib^    animal  to  make  him  shake  himself  the  quicker.     Obviously  this 

ha^l^Fit  (like  the  bray  of  an  ass,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  omens) 

is  £a.scribed  to  supernatural  seizure,  because  it  is  imcertain,  inexplicable, 

aB.^L  apparently  motiveless.     I  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  scapegoat 

18   caai  institution  widely  known  and  constantly  used  in  India.     The 

cftTt^   is,  I  think,  comparatively  unnoticed  by  Indian  credulity,  though 

hefcT*  squalling  at  night  boded  ill  to  Thugs.     I  infer  that  only  in  lands 

wlsr^TO  the  great  camivora  have  been  exterminated  does  she  keep  up 

ti^^  last  ftunt  relics  of  primitive  animal- worship.     With  wild  beasts 

ib.^t  ire  a  real  plague  and  horror  she  has  no  chance  in  competition 

foK"    the  honours  of  diablerie  ;  but  her  nocturnal  wanderings,  her 

souelefls  motions,  and  her  capacity  for  sudden  demoniac  fierceness 

diflTtingnish  her  from  other  domesticated  animals;  so  that  her  un- 

ceucuiy  reputation  still  survives  among  the  obscure  pagan  superstitions 

yot  haunting  us  under  the  name  of  witchcraft. 

The  worship  of  Things  and  creatures  beneficial  might  be  classed 

4ip«rt  from  and  after  that  of  puzzling  and  menacing  things,  dead  or 

•li'VB,  because  the  idea  of  gratitude  and  of  boons  attainable  by  propi- 

tiatioDs  aeons  a  step  in  advance  of  the  idea  of  averting  ills.     I  have 

*"^eady  alluded  to  the  reverence  paid  to  fruitful  trees;  and  every  one 

^'^ows  that  homed  cattle,  the  wealth  of  a  simple  society,  are  adored 

«ix>ughout  India.     Comte  remarks  that  this  feeling  has  preserved 

^**^ain  qiecies  of  plants  and  animals  through  the  ages  when  no 

^^niepship  existed  to  protect  them ;  but  after  all  they  were  really 

P^^^rved  by  the  xmiversal  appreciation  of  their  value  ;  and  worship 

^•a  oxdy  the  savage  man's  expression  of  his  sense  of  that  value, 

^^^^bined  with  his  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  gave  or  withheld  it. 

,  ^ext  after  Plants  and  Animals,  in  the  order  of  progress  from  the 

•*^lJe  to  the  more  complex  notions — I  should  place  the  grotesque 

P^'^tioe  of  worshipping  Implements,  Utensils,  and  the  Tools  of  the 

^'^^e  or  craft  by  which  one  subsists.     Not  only  does  the  husbandman 

P^y  to  his  plough,  the  fisher  to  his  net,^  the  weaver  to  his  loom  ; 

^^   the  scribe  adores  his  pen,  and  the  banker  his  account  books. 

"^J^ili  sets  up  the  thing  itself  as  a  Fetich,  does  it  homage,  and  makes 

^T^^ing  before  it     To  ascribe  to  the  implements  the  power  which 

^^^  in  tiie  guiding  hand  or  brain,  is  at  least  a  thought  farther 

^^)  Ocmqmf  Habakkok,  i.  16,  ^  Therefore  tiiey  sacrifice  unto  their  net,"  &c.  Of  this 
_*^**it  the  jBoat  flenaational  example  was  to  he  found  among  the  Thugs,  who  used  to 
^^^UvtbapaekflKenliich  they  cazxied  for  speedy  hnrial  of  their  yiotimB  on  the  spot  of 
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fetched  than  to  adore  the  generation  of  fruit  on  a  tree,  or  the  swelling 
udders  of  a  cow.  Of  course  the  image  survives  and  is  reflected  over 
and  over  again  in  the  legends  of  media)val  magic,  of  magic  swords, 
enchanted  armour,  seven-leagued  boots,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  I 
take  this  tool-worship  of  the  Hindus  to  be  the  earliest  phase  or  tjrpe 
of  the  tendency  which  later  on  leads  those  of  one  guild  or  of  the 
same  walk  in  life  to  support  and  cultivate  one  god  who  is  elected,  in 
lieu  of  individual  tool-fetiches  melted  down,  to  preside  over  their 
craft  or  trade  interests. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  trying  to  classify  the  different  kinds 
of  worship  of  palpable  objects,  or,  at  farthest,  of  substances  which  by 
their  shape  or  their  qualities  appear  to  evidence  possession  by  a  spirit, 
or  the  working  of  a  superhuman  occult  power.  The  idea  which  sug- 
gests fear  and  (consequently)  worship  of  Spiritual  beings  invisible, 
without  form,  name,  or  specific  substantiality — is,  I  suppose,  deeper 
and  more  abstract.  It  pervades  the  whole  religious  atmosphere  of 
Central  India.  Every  mysterious  grewsome-looking  dell,  cavern, 
steep  pass,  and  wild  desolate  hill- top  or  ridge  hasitsJD^o;  never 
seen  of  man,  hut  felt  by  those  who  visit  the  spot — by  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  camping  out  far  amid  the  melancholy  wolds,  or  by 
travellers  along  the  lonely  tracks.  The  notion  of  fixed  habitation  in 
and  identity  with  some  object  has  now  expanded  into  the  notion  of  a 
haunting.  But  the  whereabouts  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  heap  of 
stones,  sometimes  by  rags  tied  to  a  bush ;  occasionally  by  chains 
suspended  mystically  from  a  cliff  or  a  tree ;  or  the  spirit  wanders 
round  a  huge  old  banyan-tree  or  ruined  temple.^  As  yet,  however,  he 
has  no  name,  no  history  or  distinct  origin,  and  his  range  is  limited 
territorially.  Yet  within  the  uncertain  limits  of  his  haunt  he  can  make 
himself  very  obnoxious  if  not  duly  propitiated ;  and  fortunately  there 
are  always  to  be  found  pious  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
decyphering  (for  a  consideration)  the  signs  of  his  displeasure. 

This  is,  I  conjecture,  the  dim  penumbra,  the  vague  floating  deisi- 
daimonia,  which  envelops  embryonic  conceptions  of  positive  forms 
belonging  to  deities  recognisable  by  name  and  character.  I  surmise 
that  this  misty  zone  must  have  been  passed  through  before  a  clearer 
air  was  first  reached ;  before  people  gradually  evolved  out  of  these 
shadowy  terrors  the  definite  outline  of  their  anthropomorphism. 
And  I  suspect  this  stage  to  mark  the  first  imaginings  of  superhuman 
beings  finally  dissociated  from  their  visible  shells,  that  is,  from  their 
manifestations  as  individuals  through  natural  substances,  a  stone,  a 
tree,  or  a  beast.  The  next  step  after  this  may  be  guessed  to  be  the 
investing  of  this  unseen  intangible  spirit  with  a  man's  individuality, 

(1)  Mr.  Bowring,  in  his  "Eastern  Experiences"  (1871),  describes  the  Spirit-houses 
found  in  the  Mysore  forests — ^little  sheds  built  over  the  white  ant-hills,  and  dedicated 
(as  I  understand)  to  the  wood-demons  generally.  Captain  Forsyth,  writing  about  the 
highlands  of  Berar,  mentions  that  when  the  Gk>nds  fell  the  wood  on  a  hill-side,  tfaey 
leaye  a  little  clump,  to  serve  as  a  refoge  for  the  elf  or  spirit  whom  they  have  dislodged. 
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though  without  a  visible  body ;  and  thus  the  transition  to  anthro- 
pomorphism— ^from  unseen  spirits  in  general  to  unseen  spirits  in 
particular — is  represented,  as  I  venture  to  infer,  by  the  worship  of 
the  ghosts  of  dead  relatives.  For  it  is  easier  to  imagine  that  the 
active  intelligence  and  familiar  soul  which  have  just  left  a  corpse 
still  exist  round  you  in  an  invisible  personality,  than  to  abstract  the 
notion  of  definite  spiritual  beings  belonging  by  origin  to  an  order 
quite  distinct  from  humanity.  Thus  in  Berar  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
which  are  as  yet  little  touched  by  Brahmanic  doctrines,  practise 
most  elaborate  and  singular  obsequies  known  by  a  name  which  may 
be  accurately  translated  into  the  Irish  term  tcakc,  meaning  a  vigil. 
The  ceremony  includes  that  very  suggestive  practice  (known  also  to 
Brahmanic  rites)  of  bringing  back  to  his  house  the  dead  person's 
fioul,  supposed  to  have  lost  its  home  by  the  body's  death.  A  stone, 
or  some  such  object,  is  picked  up  at  the  grave,  and  carried  reveren- 
tially back  to  the  house,  where  it  is  worshipped  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  decently  disposed  of.  There  are  also  libations  and  a  funeral 
banquet,  sacrifices  over  the  grave  to  an  eflSgy,  and  the  mourners 
8mg  an  elegy,  of  which  this  is  the  curiously  familiar  burden — 

"  Naked  he  came,  and  naked  has  gone. 

This  dwelling-place  belongs  neither  to  you  nor  to  me, 
To  tho  life  which  has  gone." 

•^ow  the  direct  motive  and  purpose  of  these  earliest  and  most 
pnmitiTe  mortuary  rites  are,  I  believe,  the  laying  of  the  ghost; 
but  from  the  waiKng  adoration  of  these  Non- Aryan  woodlanders, 
^P  to  the  ceremonious  annual  oblations  and  invocations  of  the 
high-caste  Hindu,  they  are  throughout  more  or  less  a  kind  of 
Worship.  The  point  at  which  I  aim  is  some  explanation  of  the 
process  by  which  I  conjecture  other  less  narrow  and  less  obvious 
rfeas  of  supematuralism  to  have  developed  out  of  this  universal 
iiecrolatry.  The  reverent  mind  appears  to  me  to  rise,  by  a  natural 
Method  of  selection,  from  the  indiscriminate  adoring  of  dead 
persons  known  or  akin  to  the  worshipper's  family  during  life,  to 
^e  distinctive  worship  of  persons  who  were  of  high  locaJ  repute 
^flile  they  lived,  or  who  died  in  some  remarkable  way.  I  mean 
tbat  the  honours  which  are  at  first  paid  to  all  departed  spirits  come 
P&dually  to  be  concentrated,  as  divine  honours,  upon  the  Manes  of 
Rotables ;  probably  the  reasoning  is  that  they  must  continue  influential 
^  the  spirit- world.  For  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  back  the 
^gin  of  the  best-known  minor  provincial  deities,  they  are  usually 
Qten  of  past  generations  who  have  earned  special  promotion  and 
"^et  rank  among  disembodied  ghosts  by  some  peculiar  acts  or 
accident  of  their  lives  or  deaths,  especially  among  the  rude  and 
'^^  daases.  With  the  communities  of  a  higher  mental  level 
uftrent  motiyes  for  the  selection  prevail ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 
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Popular  deifications  appear  to  have  been  founded,  in  their  simj^eel 
form,  on  mere  wonder  and  pity,  as  for  mental  and  bodily  afflictions; 
or  an  affecting  incident,  such  as  the  death  of  a  boy  bridegroom  (non 
the  god  Dulha  Deo)  in  the  midst  of  his  own  marriage  procession;^ 
or  on  horror  at  terrible  and  lamentable  deaths,  as  by  saicide,  b] 
wild  beasts,  by  murder,  or  by  some  hideous  calamity.  Humaz 
sacrifice  has  always  been  common  in  India  as  a  last  resort  for  appeas- 
ing divine  wrath,  and  it  is  suspected  to  be  still  the  real  motive  o1 
occasional  mysterious  murders.  Ckdnd  Khan  is  a  demon  rathei 
than  a  deity,  but  his  tomb  is  worshipped  on  one  bastion  of  ever} 
mud-fort  in  the  Dehkan.  The  legend  (without  doubt  founded  oi 
fiu^t)  is  that  a  man  thus  named  was  buried  alive  under  some  bastioi 
of  which  the  building  had  been  supematurally  thwarted  until  thii 
sacrifice  was  made,  when  all  hindrance  and  mysterious  oppositioi 
ceased  at  once. 

The  Bunj&ras,  a  tribe  much  addicted  to  highway  robbery,  worshi] 
a  famous  bandit,  who  probably  lived  and  died  in  some  notorioni 
way.  Any  renowned  soldier  would  certainly  be  worshipped  aftei 
death,  if  his  tomb  were  well  known  and  accessible.  M.  Raymond 
the  French  commander  who  died  at  Hyderabad,  has  been  there  canon 
ised  after  a  fashion ;  and  General  Nicholson  (who  died  in  the  storm 
ing  of  Delhi,  1857)  was  adored  as  a  hero  in  his  lifetime,  in  spite  o 
his  violent  persecution  of  his  own  devotees.  Nor  do  I  make  out  tha 
the  origin  and  conception  of  these  local  deities  are  at  first  connectec 
with  the  Brahmanic  doctrines  by  the  unlettered  and  unsophisticatec 
crowd  who  set  up  these  shrines  at  their  own  pleasure.  The  im 
mediate  motive  is  nothing  but  a  vague  inference  from  great  natura 
gifts  or  from  strange  fortunes  to  supernatural  visitation,  or  fron 
power  during  life  to  power  prolonged  beyond  it,  though  when  \ 
shrine  becomes  popular  the  Brahmans  take  care  to  give  its  origin  ai 
orthodox  interpretation. 

Between  the  class  of  dead  men  who  are  worshipped  from  fSeeling 
of  admiration,  surprise,  pity,  or  terror,  and  the  class  of  deified  8atnU 
the  line  which  might  be  drawn  would,  I  consider,  make  a  ste] 
upward.  The  common  usage  of  adoring  the  spirit  of  a  8aH  (o 
widow  who  has  burnt  herself  on  the  pyre  of  her  husband)  at  th 
cenotaph  put  up  on  the  spot,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  intermediat 
link ;  for  she  has  been  exalted  both  by  the  horror  of  her  ending  ani 
the  supreme  merit  of  her  devotion. 

Of  the  numerous  local  gods  known  to  have  been  living  men  by  fa 
the  greater  portion  derive  from  the  ordinary  canonisation  of  hoi; 
personages.     This  system  of  canonising  has  g^wn  out  of  the  world 

(1)  Compare  the  legends  of  Thammius,  Adonis,  Ckmymede,  and  Hylas.    Mere  grief  i 
bereavement  may  be  another  motlyo.    See  *'  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  ziv.  16 :  **  For 
£iUiier  afBioted  with  nntimelj  mourning,  when  he  hath  made  aa  imageof  hia  child  toQ 
taken  away,  now  hononzed  him  as  a  god  which  was  then  dead.    lhiifl»  tfi  oomrm  i 
iimty  an  wigodlff  cmtwn  gntwn  ttfymg  wat  hepi  tu  a  law.** 
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Wide  sentiment  that  rigid  asceticism  and  piety  combined  with  implicit 
fa/ til  gradually  develop  a  miraculous  faculty.   The  saint  or  hermit  may 
bar^e  deeper  motiyes — the  triumph  of  the  spirit  oyer  corrupt  matter, 
of    -virtue  over  vanity  and  lusts,  or  the  self-purification  required  of 
medisBval  magicians  and  mystical  alchemists  before  they  could  deal 
wit^^l^  the  great  secrets  of  nature;  but  the  popular  belief  is  that  his 
rel^piitlesB  austerity  extorts  thaumaturgic  power  from  reluctant  gods. 
Aei.<1  of  him  who  works  miracles  do  they  say  in  India,  as  in  Samaria 
iJi^^  said  of  Simon  Magus,  "  This  man  is  the  great  power  of  God ;  '*" 
wbK.^refore  after  death  (if  not  in  life)  he  is  honoured  as  divine  indeed. 
No^vr  the  word  "  miracle  "  must  not  be  understood  in  our  sense  of  an 
in't^^rposition  to  alter  unvarying  natural  laws,  for  in  India  no  such 
la^ws  have  been  ascertEiined  ;  it  means  only  something  that  passes  an 
ordinary  man's  imderstanding,  authenticated  and  enlarged  by  vague 
aii.d  Tulgar  report.     And  the  exhibition  of  marvellous  devotion  or 
coxx tempt  for  what  is  valued  by  the  world   stimulates  inventive 
cre<lulity.      He  who  does  such  things  is  sure  to  be  credited  with 
mixracles,  probably  during  his  life,  assuredly  after  his  death.     When 
sixcli  an  one  dies  his  body  is  not  burnt,  but  buried ;  a  disciple  or 
relAtiye  of  the  saint  establishes  himself  over  the  tomb  as  steward  of 
tli.e  mysteries  and  receiver  of  the  temporalities ;  vows  are  paid,  sacrifice 
is    made,  a  saint's  day  is  added  to  the  local  calendar,  and  the  future 
sucjcess  of  the  shrine  depends  upon  some  lucky  hit  in  the  way  of 
prophecy  or  fulfilment  of  prayers.    The  number  of  shrines  thus  raised 
itt  lerar  alone  to  these  anchorites  and  persons  deceased  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity  is  large,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing.     Some  of  them 
have  aheady  attained  the  rank  of  temples,  they  are  richly  endowed, 
*^d  collect  great  crowds  at  the  yearly  pilgrim  gatherings,  like  the 
tombs  of  celebrated  Christian  martyrs  in  the  Middle  Ages.     But 
^though  the  shrines  of  a  Hindu  ascetic  and  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
"'^  may  have  acquired  fame  among  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  by 
P'^iaely  the  same  attribute — their  reputation  for  miraculous  efficacy 
"yet  the  only  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  cases  is  this 
^^^^'JUxion  inference  from  eminent  sanctity  in  the  world  to  wonder- 
^orking  power  in  the  grave.    For  whereas  the  great  Catholic  Church 
^^er  allowed  the  lowest  English  peasant  to  regard  St.  Thomas  or  St. 
^^"^lUund  SB  anything  higher  than  glorified  intercessors,  with  a  sort 
^  delegated  miraculous  power,  the  Indian  prophet  or  devotee  does 
V  tlie  patronage  of  the  Brahmans  rise  gradually  in  the  hierarchy  of 
^pernatural  beings,  until  his  human  origin  fades  and  disappears 
^^{iletely  in  the  haze  of  tradition,  and  he  takes  rank  as  a  god. 
^^  see  by  this  example  of  India  what  the  Church  did  for  the  medley 
^'  I^agan  tribes  and  communities  which  came  within  her  pale  in  the 
^V  ages  of  anarchic  credulity,  before  great  Fan  was  quite  dead.    In 
«^Oie  days  wheiiy  aooording  to  Milman,^  saints  were  "  multiplied  and 

(1)  "Latin  Christianity,"  toI.  tI.  pp.  413,  417. 
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deified "  by  popular  suflFrage,  when  "  hardly  less  than  divine  power 
and  divine  will  was  assigned  to  them,"  when  the  ''  wonder-fed  and 
wonder-seeking  worship  "  of  shrines  and  relics  actually  threatened 
to  ''  supersede  the  worship  of  God  and  his  Son/'  it  may  be  almost 
siirmised  that  nothing  but  a  supreme  Spiritual  authority  saved  Chris- 
tianity from  falling  back  into  a  sort  of  Polytheism. 

But,  in  India,  whatever  be  the  original  reason  for  venerating  a 
deceased  man,  his  upward  course  toward  deification  is  tho  same. 
At  first  we  have  the  grave  of  one  whose  name,  birthplace,  and 
parentage  are  well  known  in  the  district ;  if  he  died  at  home,  his 
family  often  set  up  a  shrine,  instal  themselves  in  possession,  and 
realize  a  handsome  income  out  of  the  ofierings ;  they  become  here- 
ditary keepers  of  the  sanctuary,  if  the  shrine  prospers  and  its 
virtues  stand  test.  Or  if  the  man  wandered  abroad,  settled  near 
some  village  or  sacred  spot,  became  renowned  for  his  austerity  or  his 
afflictions,  and  there  died ;  the  neighbours  think  it  great  luck  to 
have  the  tomb  of  a  holy  man  within  their  borders,^  and  the  land- 
holders administer  the  shrine  by  manorial  right.^  In  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years,  as  the  recollection  of  the  man's  personality  becomes 
misty,  his  origin  grows  mysterious,  his  career  takes  a  legendaiy 
hue,  his  birth  and  death  were  both  supernatural ;  in  the  next 
generation  the  names  of  the  elder  gods  get  introduced  into  the  story, 
and  so  the  marvellous  tradition  works  itself  into  a  myth,  until 
nothing  but  a  personal  incarnation  can  account  for  such  a  series  of 
prodigies.  The  man  was  an  Avatar  of  Yishnu  or  Siva ;  his  supreme 
apotheosis  is  now  complete,  and  the  Brahmans  hasten  to  provide  for 
him  a  niche  in  the  orthodox  Pantheon. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enumerate  for  English  readers  the 
instances  upon  which  this  sketch  of  religious  growth  in  Berar  has 
been  drawn  out.  I  could  only  give  a  list  of  barbarous-sounding 
names;  but  the  details  on  which  I  rely  could  be  produced,  if 
want  of  space  did  not  prevent  my  doing  so.  Of  wonder-working 
saints,  hermits,  and  martyrs  (for  Mahomedan  and  even  Christian 
tombs  are  worshipped  occasionally  by  Hindus)  the  name  is  legion. 
There  are  some  potent  devotees  still  in  the  flesh  who  are  great 
medicine  men,  others  very  recently  dead  who  exhale  power,  and 
others  whose  name  and  local  fame  have  survived,  but  with  a  super- 
natural tinge  rapidly  coming  out.  Above  these  we  have  obscure 
local   deities  who  have    entirely   shaken    off   their   mortal  taint; 

(1)  A  good  instance  will  be  found  in  tho  history  of  Mint  Bki,  an  authentic  princeM 
of  the  Jypore  house,  who  is  now  worshipped  by  a  sect  as  their  patron  saint.  They  say 
that  she  \'aniBhed  from  earth  through  the  fissure  of  a  rock.  So  did  a  woman  in  West 
Berar,  not  many  years  ago. 

(2)  In  Affghanistan,  certain  Tillagers  close  to  our  frontier  recently  arranged  to 
strangle  a  saint  who  abode  among  them,  in  order  to  secure  his  tomb  within  their  lands. 
There  is  a  similar  story  in  Southey's  ballads,  of  a  design  upon  St  Romnald,  which  is 
styled  by  the  Spanish  chronicler  a  **  determinacion  bestial  y  indiscrota." 
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while  beyond  these  again  are  the  great  provincial  gods.  Four  of 
the  most  popular  gods  in  Berar,  whose  images  and  temples  are 
famous  in  the  Dehkan,  are  Kandohtty  Vtttoba,  Beiroba,  and  Bdl&ji. 
These  are  now  grand  incarnations  of  the  Supreme  Triad ;  yet  by 
examining  the  legends  of  their  embodiment  and  appearance  upon 
eax-th^  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  all  of  them  must  have  been  notable 
living  men  not  so  very  long  ago. 

This  is,  so  far  as  I  can  rely  upon  my  own  observation,  the  regular 
process  of  Theogony,  or  the  Generation  of  local  gods,  which  is  con- 
stantly going  on  before  our  eyes  in  the  districts  of  Central  India. 
VVe  have  before  us  there  the  worship  of  dead  kinsfolk  and  friends, 
thexi  the  particular  adoration  of  notables  recently  departed  ;  then  of 
poople  divinely  afflicted   or  divinely  gifted,  of  saints  and  heroes 
kno^WTi  to  have  been  men ;   next,  the   worship  of  demigods,  and, 
finally,  that  of  powerful  deities  retaining  nothing  human  but  their 
TitXTxxe^  and  their  images.     It  is  suggested  that  all  these  are  links 
ftlong  one  chain  of  the  development  of  the  same  idea  ;  and  that  out 
of   'tlie  crowd  of  departed  spirits  whom  primitive  folk  adore,  certain 
ii^iii^viduals  are  elevated  to  a  larger  worship  by  notoriety  in  life  or 
d^^ttli.     At  this  point  a  different  selecting  agency  comes  into  play, 
tlxa.t;     of  Successful   Wonder  Working;    and  it   is  by  the  luck  of 
W5<lXixring  a  first-class  reputation  for  efficacious  answers  to  vows  that 
*^^xio  few  Manes  emerge  into  a  still  higher  and  more  refined  order  of 
^'V'inity.     This  is  the  kind  of  success  which  has  made  the  fortune  of 
•^^xio  of  the  most  popular,  the  richest,  and  the  most  widely-known 
&^>^^  in  Berar,  who  do  all  the  leading  business,  and  possess  the  confi- 
d^eixce  of  the  respectable  and  substantial  professions.      It  should  be 
^^nciarked  that  the  earliest  start  of  even  a  first-rate  god  may  have 
^*^^n  exceedingly  obscure ;  but  if  he  or  his  shrine  make  a  few  good 
^^^i^a  at  the  outset  (especially  among  women  and  valuable  cattle), 
his  reputation  goes  rolling  up  like  a  snowball.     One  of  the  largest 
^nnual  fairs  in  Berar  now  gathers  round  the  grave  of  an  utterly 
^^^ignificant  hermit. 

Thus  successful  thaumaturgy,   with  lapse   of  time   sufficient   to 
evaporate  the  lingering  flavour  of  mortal  origin,  are  the  two  quali- 
fications which  lead  to  a  high  status  among  gods.     But  interest  and 
^  good  connection  open  out  short  cuts  to  distinction  for  gods  as  well 
^  for  men.     When  the  original  saint  or  hero  belonged  in  the  flesh 
^  ft  particular  tribe,  caste,  or  profession,  in  such  case  he  may  become 
tlie  tutelary  deity  of  that  community,  and  is  less  dependent  on  continual 
p^oof  of  his  efficacy,  because  the  worship  of  him  by  his  constituents  is 
ft  point  of  honour,  tradition,  and  esprit  de  corps.     On  the  other  hand,  a 
god  patronised  exclusively  by  one  trade  or  calling  is  liable  to  drop  into 
»  department,  by  contracting  a  speciality  for  the  particular  needs  and 
grievances  of  his  congregation.     But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
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matural  ultimate  mould  into  which  polytheism  falls,  that  gods  now 
uniyersally  venerated  have  occasionally  expanded,  like  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians,  far  beyond  the  circle  of  departmental  practice. 
Oomte's  view  of  the  development  of  polytheism  is  that  man 
gradually  generalised  his  observations  of  nature,  grouping  all  the 
phsBnomena  which  resembled  each  other  as  the  acts  or  character- 
istics of  a  Person;  so  that  a  cluster  of  similar  Fetiches  were 
amalgamated  into  one  personification  of  the  natural  department  to 
which  they  all  belonged,  which  thus  came  forth  as  a  god  with 
special  attributes.  But  this  Departmental  system  is  only  one  side  of 
polytheism,  which  in  no  time  or  country  has  been  rigidly  distributed 
into  bureaux  or  departments  with  one  supreme  Jupiter,  like  the 
French  Imperial  Government.  The  Hindus,  at  any  rate,  have  a 
multitude  of  gods  very  high  in  estimation  and  with  a  large  clieniile, 
who  preside  over  no  special  forces  of  nature,  and  have  no  exclu- 
sive province,  but  subsist  solely  upon  their  general  reputation  for 
good  or  bad  influence  over  human  affairs.  The  names  of  these 
deities  are  gradually  noised  abroad,  the  circle  of  their  local  notoriety 
widens,  the  crowd  at  their  annual  holy-day  increases,  the  offerings 
attract  Brahmans  and  the  leading  ascetic  orders,  who  sing  their 
praise,  proclaim  their  miracles,  and  invent  for  them  orthodox 
pedigrees.  Soon  a  great  prince  visits,  and  perhaps  endows,  their 
temple ;  until  at  last  the  deity  throws  aside  all  separate  functions, 
and  is  set  up  firmly  as  an  all-powerful  manifestation  of  the  great 
Creators  and  Rulers  of  the  Hindu  universe. 

I  may  say,  finally,  that  the  extravagant  and  imconscionable  use 
made  by  Brahmans  of  their  doctrine  of  divine  embodiment  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  creation  of  the  greater  number  of  personal 
gods  actually  worshipped,  without  drawing  upon  any  other  source  of 
polytheism.  Nor  are  they  always  content  with  posthumous  identi- 
fication of  a  remarkable  man  as  a  god.  They  still  occasionally  refuse 
even  to  admit  that  the  dissolution  of  the  first  mortal  body  was  a 
sign  that  the  god  had  departed  from  amoDg  them ;  and  they  employ 
that  astonishing  device,  so  notorious  in  India,  of  a  perpetual  sac- 
cession  of  incarnations.  At  least  two  persons  are  now  living  in 
Central  India  who  are  asserted  to  be  the  tenements  or  vessels  which 
the  deity,  who  originally  manifested  himself  in  some  wonderful 
personage,  has  now  chosen  for  his  abode  on  earth.  This  is,  however, 
an  inordinate  use  of  the  mystery.  Its  main  employment  is  to  keep 
up  the  prestige  and  privileges  of  the  classical  deities,  by  declaring 
all  wonderful  and  famous  personages  to  be  embodiments  of  them  ;  and 
thus  have  many  great  prophets  and  moral  teachers  been  identified 
and  absorbed,  except  those  who  actually  attacked  Brahmanism.  One 
of  the  most  numerous  sects  in  Berar,  and  throughout  the  Dehkan,  is 
that  of  the  Lingdyets;  they  wear  constantly  the  Linga,  as  Siva's 
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emblem,  and  their  Ibimder  vnm  one  Chamba  Basdpa,  evid^itlj  a  great 
man  in  his  day,  who'  preached  high  morality,  though  probably 
tinged  with  myaticiam.  He  is  now  universally  recognised  to  have 
been  an  incarnation  of  Siva,  and  his  followers  are  merdiy  a  peculiar 
section  of  Siva-worshippers.  The  other  leading  sect  is  that  of 
iite  Jains,  who  adore  certain  deified  saints  that  have  traversed  a 
series  of  metempsychoses.  But  the  Jains  deny  the  Yedas,  and  are 
seriously,  though  not  exclusively,  heretical;  so  th^  saints  have 
never  been  exalted  or  absorbed  into  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 

Then  we  have  in  Berar  an  anomalous  sect,  called  the  Mdnbhaui^ 
part  of  whom  are  laymen,  and  the  rest  live  by  strict  rule  as  wander- 
ing friars  and  nuns,  clothed  in  black.  Their  teaching  is  quite  anti- 
Brahmanical,  and  the  consequence  is  that  their  founder,  one  Krishna, 
is  vindictively  declared  by  the  Brahmans  to  have  been  a  Brahman 
who  disgraced  himself  by  a  terrible  misalliance,  not  by  any  means  aa 
incarnation  of  the  god  Krishna,  as  his  more  enthusiastic  and  less 
spiritual  votaries  say.  This  real  Krishna  must  have  been  a  person 
of  some  mark— one  of  those  true  religious  reformers  who  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time  in  India  out  of  the  humblest  classes,  and  have 
caused  great  spiritualistic  revivals.^ 

Men  of  this  temperament  have  constantly  come  forth  in  India, 
who,  by  their  active  intellectual  originality,  joined  to  a  spiritual  kind 
of  life,  have  stirred  up  great  movements  and  aspirations  in  Hinduism, 
and  have  founded  sects  that  endure  to  this  day  ;  but  it  has  almost 
invariably  happened  that  the  later  followers  of  such  a  teacher  have 
undone  his  work  of  moral  reform.  They  have  fallen  back  upon 
evidences  of  miraculous  birth,  upon  signs  and  wonders,  and  a  super- 
human translation  from  the  world ;  so  that  gradually  the  founder's 
history  becomes  prodigious  and  extra-natural,  until  his  real  doctrines 
shrink  into  mystical  secrets  known  only  to  the  initiated  disciples, 
while  the  vulgar  turn  the  iconoclast  into  a  new  idoL 

But  this  line  of  disquisition  would  bring  us  out  upon  that  other 

vast  field  of  religious  ideas  in  India  which  have  for  their  base,  not 

religion,  but  morality ;  and  for  their  object,  not  propitiation  of  the 

unseen  powers^  but  an  ethical  reformation.     Upon  that  ground  it  is 

not  possible  here  to  enter,  nor  am  I  competent  to  discuss  the  real 

doctrines  of  the  earliest  Indian  scriptures.     I  am  only  drawing  an 

outline  of  the  external  popular  superstitions,  and  hazarding  some 

conjectures  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  monstrous  system  which  now 

exists  has  grown  up.     Nowhere  but  in  India  can  we  now  survey 

^th  our  eyes  an  indigenous  polytheism  in  full  growth,  flourishing 

like  a  secular  green  bay -tree  among  a  people  of  ancient  culture ;  and 

tlie  spectacle  may  be  thought  to  present  many  interesting  features 

(^)  Compare  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Ki\m  D^s,  the  tanner;  D^du,  cotton-cleaner; 
^tir, MusBulman  weaver  (?) ;  Tuka  Ram,  fanner;  Nkm  Deo,  tailor. 

l2 
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and  analogies.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  old  order  had  been  eontinuallj, 
though  slowly,  changing,  giving  place  to  new,  as  if  the  manifold  deities 
from  below  had  always  been  pressing  upon  the  earlier  diyinities, 
until,  like  Saturn  and  Hyperion,  they  were  more  or  less  superseded. 
The  classic  personifications  of  the  elements,  and  of  their  grand  opera- 
tions, are  now  obsolete  as  gods  of  the  people.  Even  the  Supreme 
Triad  of  Hindu  allegory,  which  represent  the  almighty  powers  of 
creation,  preservation,  and  destruction,  have  long  ceased  to  preside 
over  any  such  corresponding  distribution  of  functions.  Nor  are  these 
three  Persons  now  directly  or  primarily  worshipped ;  their  original 
names  have  gone  mostly  out  of  ritual  use,  mainly,  I  believe,  because  the 
original  types  have  been  melted  down  and  divided  piecemeal  among 
a  variety  of  emanations  and  embodiments.  Perhaps  the  gods  who  have 
suffered  least  from  the  wear  and  tear,  during  centuries  of  religious 
caprice,  and  who  have  longest  held  their  ancient  forms  and  places  in 
the  front  rank  of  popular  imagination,  are  the  gods  of  heroic  legend. 
Poetry  has,  of  course,  been  a  powerful  agent  in  India  (as  in  ancient 
Europe)  for  developing  heroes  into  demi-gods,  for  spreading  the 
fame  of  the  deeds  of  gods,  and  for  defining  their  attributes. 

To  my  mind  the  end  of  all  these  things  is  near  at  hand  in  India. 
The  beliefs  of  the  multitude  are  the  reflections  of  their  social  and 
political  history  through  many  generations.  But  now  that  the 
Hindus  have  been  rescued  by  the  English  out  of  a  chronic  state  of 
anarchy,  insecurity,  lawlessness,  and  precarious  exposure  to  the 
caprice  of  despots,  they  will  surely  introduce,  at  least,  some  ideas 
of  rule,  organised  purpose,  and  moral  law,  into  their  popular  concep- 
tions of  the  ways  of  their  gods  towards  men.  It  seems  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  wider  experience,  nearer  and  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world,  and  the  general  education  of  modern  life,  must  soon 
raise  even  the  masses  above  the  mental  level  that  can  credit  con- 
temporary miracles  and  incarnations,  however  they  may  still  hold  by 
the  prodigies  of  elder  tradition.  And  this  will  be  enough  to  sever 
the  tap-root  of  a  religion  which  now,  like  the  banyan-tree  which  it 
venerates,  strikes  fresh  root  from  every  branch,  discovers  a  new  god 
under  every  mystery  and  wonder.  Moreover,  the  evidences  of  a 
general  turning  away  from  gross  idolatry  and  a  religion  of  the 
senses  are  already  to  be  seen  high  and  low,  in  the  popularity 
among  the  wandering  aboriginal  tribes  of  certain  spiritual  teachers, 
in  the  spread  among  the  middle  classes  of  certain  mystical  opinions, 
and  in  the  perceptible  proclivity  toward  the  faith  of  Islam  exhibited 
by  some  of  the  leading  princes  of  Rajputana. 

A.  C.  Lyall. 


DICKENS  IN  RELATION  TO  CRITICISM. 

The  old  feud  between  authors  and  critics,  a  feud  old  as  literature, 
has  not  arisen  on  the  ground  of  chariness  in  praise,  but  rather  on 
the  ground  of  deficient   sympathy,  and  the  tendency  to  interpret 
an   author's   work   according  to   some   standard  which  is  not  his. 
Instead  of   placing  themselves   at  his  point  of  view,   and   seeing 
what  he  has  attempted,  how   far  he  has  achieved   the  aim,  and 
whether  the  aim  itself  were   worthv  of  achievement,  critics  have 
thrust  between  his   work  and  the  public   some  vague  conception 
of  what  they  required,  and  measured  it  by  an  academic  or  conven- 
tional standard  derived  from   other  works.      Fond   as   an  author 
necessarily  is  of  praise,  and  pained  as  he  must  always  be  by  blame, 
he  is  far  more  touched  by  a  sympathetic  recognition  of  his  efibrts, 
and  far  more  hurt  by  a  misrepresentation  of  them.     No  hyperbole  of 
laudation  gives  a  tithe  of  the  delight  which  is  given  by  sympathetic 
insight.     Unhappily  for  the  author,  this  can  but  sparingly  be  given 
by  critics,  who  trust  less  to  their  emotions  than  to  their  standards  of 
judgment ;  for  the  greater  the  originality  of  the  writer,  and  the  less 
inclination  he  has  for  familiar  processes  and  already-trodden  tracks, 
the  greater  must  be  the  resistance  he  will  meet  with  from  minds 
accustomed  to  move  in  those  tracks,  and  to  consider  excellence  con- 
fined within  them.     It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  critical  mind  to  judge 
according  to  precedent ;  and  few  minds  have  flexibility  enough  to 
adopt  at  once  a  novelty  which  is  destined  in  its  turn  to  become  a 
precedent. 

There  is  another  source  of  pain.     Besides  the  very  great  diflBculties 
of  independent  judgment,  of  adjusting  the  mental   focus  to  new 
objects  under  new  perspectives,  and  the  various  personal  considera- 
tions which  trammel  even  open  minds— considerations  of  friendship, 
station,  renown,  rivalry,  &c. — there  is  the  immense  difficulty  which 
pll  xnen  find  in  giving  anything  like  an  adequate  expression  to  their 
J^^gments.     It  is  easy  for  us  to  say  that  a  book  has  stirred,  or 
^^^tiructed  us ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  specify  the  grounds  of 
^^^  pleasure,  or  profit,  except  in  a  very  general  way  ;  and  when  we 
^*^t^xiipt  to  do  so  we  are  apt  to  make  ludicrous  mistakes.     Thus  it  is 
*^^t;  the  criticism  which  begins  with  a  general  expression  of  gratitude 
^    "tie  author,  will  often  deeply  pain  him  by  misplaced  praise,  or 
^lartie  misdirected. 

-I^nginas  declares  that  criticism  is  the  last  result  of  abundant 

^perience ;  he  might  have  added  that  even  the  amplest  experience 

^  xic  safeguard  against  utter  failure.     For  it  is  true  in  Art  as  in  the 
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commonest  details  of  life,  that  our  perceptions  are  mainly  determined 
by  our  pre-perceptions,  our  conceptions  by  our  preconceptions. 
Hence  I  have  long  maintained  the  desirability  of  preserving  as 
far  as  possible  the  individual  character  of  criticism.  The  artist  in 
his  work  gives  expression  to  his  individual  feelings  and  conceptions, 
telling  us  how  Life  and  Nature  are  mirrored  in  his  mind  ;  we  may 
feirly  state  how  this  affects  us,  whether  it  accords  with  our  experience, 
whether  it  moves  or  instructs  us ;  but  we  should  be  very  chary  of 
absolute  judgments,  and  be  quite  sure  of  our  ground  before  venturing 
to  assume  that  the  public  will  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  as  we  feel.  Now 
it  is  the  tendency  of  criticism  to  pronouce  absolute  verdicts,  to 
speak  for  all;  and  the  exasperation  of  the  artist  at  finding  indi- 
yidual  impressions  given  forth  as  final  judgments  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  outcry  against  criticism.  The  writer  who  would  feel  little 
irritation  on  hearing  that  A.  and  B.  were  unmoved  by  his  pathos,  dead 
to  his  humour,  unenlightened  by  his  philosophy,  may  be  excused  if 
he  writhe  under  the  authoritative  announcement  that  his  pathos  is 
maudlin,  his  humour  flat,  his  philosophy  shallow.  He  may  be  con- 
yicted  of  bad  grammar,  bad  drawing,  bad  logic ;  and  if  the  critic 
advances  reasons  for  particular  objections,  these  reasons  may  be 
weighed,  and  perhaps  accepted  with  resignation  if  not  without  pain ; 
but  no  verdict  which  does  not  distinctly  carry  its  evidence  can  be 
accepted  as  more  than  an  individual  judgment ;  and  in  matters  of  Art 
there  is  always  a  great  difficulty,  sometimes  a  sheer  impossibility, 
in  passing  from  the  individual  to  the  universal.  It  is  impossible  to 
resist  feeling.  If  an  author  makes  me  laugh,  he  is  humorous ;  if  he 
makes  me  cry,  he  is  pathetic.  In  vain  will  any  one  tell  me  that 
soch  a  picture  is  not  laughable,  not  pathetic  ;  or  that  I  am  wrong  in 
being  moved. 

While  from  these  and  other  causes,  especially  from  the  tendency 
to  exaggerate  what  is  painful,  authors  have  deeply  resented  "  the 
malevolence"  of  critics — a  malevolence  which  has  been  mostly 
incompetence,  or  inconsiderateness — it  is  not  less  true  that  there 
has  been  much  heartfelt  gratitude  given  by  authors  to  critics  who 
have  sympathised  with  and  encouraged  them;  and  many  lasting 
friendships  have  been  thus  cemented.  It  was  thus  that  the  lifelong 
friendship  of  Dickens  and  his  biographer  began,  and  was  sustained. 
Nor  is  it  just  to  object  to  Mr.  Forster's  enthusiasm  on  the  ground  of 
his  friendship,  since  he  may  fairly  answer,  **  Dickens  was  my  friend 
because  I  so  greatly  admired  him."  One  thing  is  certain :  his 
admiration  was  expressed  long  before  all  the  world  had  acknow- 
ledged Dickens's  genius,  and  was  continued  through  the  long  years 
when  the  majority  of  writers  had  ceased  to  express  much  fervour  of 
admiration,  preferring  rather  to  dwell  on  his  shortcomings  and 
exaggerations. 
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And  this  brings  me  to  the  noticeable  fact  that  there  probably 
X^erer  was  a  writer  of  so  yast  a  popularity  whose  genius  was  so  littk 
appreciated  by  the  critics.     The  very  splendour  of  his  successes  so 
deepened  the  shadow  of  his  failures  that  to  many  eyes  the  shadows 
supplanted  the  splendour.     Fastidious  readers  were  loath  to  admit 
-iihat  a  writer  could  be  justly  called  great  whose  defects  were  so 
glaring.     They  admitted,  because  it  was  indisputable,  that  Dick^ES 
Relighted  thousands,  that  his  admirers  were  found  in  all  classes,  and 
3^  all  coimtries ;  that  he  stirred  the  sympathy  of  masses  not  easily 
X'^ached  through  Literature,  and  alveays  stirred  healthy,  generous 
emotions ;  that  he  impressed  a  new  direction  on  popular  writing, 
and  modified  the  Literature  of  his  age,  in  its  spirit  no  less  than  in 
ita  form ;  but  they  nevertheless  insisted  on  his  defects  as  if  these 
outweighed  all  positiye  qualities;    and  spoke  of  him  either  with 
condescending  patronage,  or  with   sneering  irritation.     Surely  this 
^  a  fact  worthy  of  investigation  ?     Were  the  critics  wrong,  and  if 
BO,  in  what  consisted  their  error  ?     How  are  we  to  reconcile  this 
^znense    popularity   with    this   critical   contempt  ?      The  private 
readers  and  the  public  critics  who  were  eager  to  take  up  each  suc- 
cessive number  of  his  works  as  it  appeared,  whose  very  talk  was 
peasoned  with  quotations  from  and  allusions  to  these  works,  who,  to 
™y   knowledge,  were  wont  to  lay  aside  books  of  which  they  could 
^^ly  apeak  in  terms  of  eulogy,  in  order  to  bury  themselves  in  the 
"  iie^r  number  "  when  the  well-known  green  cover  made  its  appear- 
*^^5^-"^ — ^were  nevertheless  at  this  very  time  niggard  in  their  praise, 
*pd  lavish  in  their  scorn  of  the  popular  humorist.     It  is  not  long 
snice  I  heard  a  very  distinguished  man  express  measureless  contempt 
fo^  iHekens,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  in  reply  to  some  repr©  • 
^^^tations  on  the  other  side,  admit  that  Dickens  had  "  entered  into 
his  life.'* 

I^ickens  has  proved  his  power  by  a  popularity  almost  unexamjded, 
^'f^bracing  all  classes.  Surely  it  is  a  task  for  criticism  to  exhibit 
*he  soiurceB  of  that  power  P  If  everything  that  has  ever  been  alleged 
^S^UiBt  the  works  be  admitted,  there  still  remains  an  immense 
Access  to  be  accounted  for.  It  was  not  By  their  defects  that  these 
^^I'kfi  were  carried  over  Europe  and  America.  It  was  not  their 
^^fects  which  made  them  the  delight  of  grey  heads  on  the  bench, 
**^^  the  study  of  youngsters  in  the  counting-house  and  school-room. 
^b^  writers  have  been  exaggerated,  untrue,  fantastic,  and  melo- 
^*^^Jtiatic ;  but  they  have  gained  so  little  notice  that  no  one  thinks  of 
P^Uiting  out  their  defects.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Dickens  had 
^Wers  which  enabled  him  to  triumph  in  spite  of  the  weaknesses 

^Mch  clogged  them ;  and  it  is  worth  inquiring  what  those  powers 

^^^,  sod  their  relaticm  to  his  undeniable  defects. 
I  am  not  about  to  attempt  such  an  inquiry,  but  simply  to  indicate 
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two  or  three  general  points  of  view.  It  will  be  enough  merely  to 
mention  in  passing  the  primary  cause  of  his  success,  his  oyerflowing 
fun,  because  even  uncompromising  opponents  admit  it.  They  may 
be  ashamed  of  their  laughter,  but  they  laugh.  A  revulsion  of  feeling 
at  the  preposterousness  or  extravagance  of  the  image  may  follow  the 
burst  of  laughter,  but  the  laughter  is  irresistible,  whether  rational 
or  not,  and  there  is  no  arguing  away  such  a  fact. 

Great  as  Dickens  is  in  fun,  so  great  that  Fielding  and  Smollett 
are  small  in  comparison,  he  would  have  been  only  a  passing  amuse- 
ment for  the  world  had  he  not  been  gifted  with  an  imagination  of 
marvellous  vividness,  and  an  emotional,  sympathetic  nature  capable  of 
furnishing  that  imagination  with  elements  of  universal  power.  Of 
him  it  may  be  said  with  less  exaggeration  than  of  most  poets,  that 
he  was  of  "  imagination  all  compact ; "  if  the  other  higher  faculties 
were  singularly  deficient  in  him,  this  faculty  was  imperial.  He  was 
a  seer  of  visions ;  and  his  visions  were  of  objects  at  once  familiar 
and  potent.  Psychologists  will  understand  both  the  extent  and  the 
limitation  of  the  remark,  when  I  say  that  in  no^other  perfectly  sane 
mind  (Blake,  I  believe,  was  not  perfectly  sane)  have  I  observed 
vividness  of  imagination  approaching  so  closely  to  hallucination. 
Many  who  are  not  psychologists  may  have  had  some  experience  in 
themselves,  or  in  others,  of  that  abnormal  condition  in  which  a  man 
hears  voices,  and  sees  objects,  with  the  distinctness  of  direct  percep- 
tion, although  silence  and  darkness  are  without  him ;  these  recivea 
impressions,  revived  by  an  internal  cause,  have  precisely  the  same 
force  and  clearness  which  the  impressions  originally  had  when 
produced  by  an  external  cause.  In  the  same  degree  of  vividness  arc 
the  images  constructed  by  his  mind  in  explanation  of  the  voices  heard 
or  objects  seen:  when  he  imagines  that  the  voice  proceeds  from  a 
personal  friend,  or  from  Satan  tempting  him,  the  friend  or  Satan 
stands  before  him  with  the  distinctness  of  objective  reality ;  when  he 
imagines  that  he  himself  has  been  transformed  into  a  bear,  his  handfi 
are  seen  by  him  as  paws.  In  vain  you  represent  to  him  that  the 
voices  he  hears  have  no  external  existence ;  he  will  answer,  as  a 
patient  pertinently  answered  Lfelut  :  "  You  believe  that  I  am 
speaking  to  you  because  you  hear  me,  is  it  not  so  P  Very  well,  I 
believe  that  voices  are  speaking  to  me  because  I  hear  them."  There 
is  no  power  of  effacing  such  conviction  by  argument.  You  maj 
get  the  patient  to  assent  to  any  premises  you  please,  he  will  not 
swerve  from  his  conclusions.  I  once  argued  with  a  patient  whc 
believed  he  had  been  transformed  into  a  bear ;  he  was  quite  willing 
to  admit  that  the  idea  of  such  a  transformation  was  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  experience ;  but  he  always  returned  to  his  position 
that  God  being  omnipotent  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  his  jwwer  oi 
transforming  men  into  bears :  what  remained  fixed  in  his  mind  was 
the  image  of  himself  under  a  bear's  form. 
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The  characteristic  point  in  the  hallucinations  of  the  insane,  that 
which  distinguishes  them  from  hallucinations  equally  vivid  in  the 
aane,  is  the  coercion  of  the  image  in  suppressing  compariwn  and  all 
control  of  experience.     Belief  always  accompanies  a  vivid  image,  for  a 
time ;  but  in  the  sane  this  belief  will  not  persist  against  rational  control. 
If  I  see  a  stick  partly  under  water,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  have 
the  same  feeling  which  would  be  produced  by  a  bent  stick  out  of  the 
water — if  I  see  two  plane  images  in  the  stereoscope,  it  is  impossible 
not   to  have  the  feeling  of  seeing  one  solid  object.     But  these  beliefs 
^re  x^pidly  displaced  by  reference  to  experience.   I  know  the  stick  is 
not  "bent,  and  that  it  will  not  appear  bent  when  removed  from  the 
^^^t^sr.    I  know  the  seeming  solid  is  not  an  object  in  relief,  but  two 
P-«-^=i.e  pictures.     It  is  by  similar  focal  adjustment  of  the  mind  that 
people  know  that  their  hallucinations  are  unreal.     The  images 
have  the  vividness  of  real   objects,  but   they  have   not  the 
ies  of  real  objects,  they  do  not  preserve  consistent  relations 
other  facts,  they  appear  in  contradiction  to  other  beliefs.     Thus 
"    I    see  a  black  cat  on  the  chair  opposite,  yet  on  my  approaching  the 
p^Q-ir  feel  no  soft  object,  and  if  my  terrier  on  the  hearthrug  looking 
le  direction  of  the  chair  shows  none  of  the  well-known  agitation 
the  sight  of  a  cat  produces,  I  conclude,  in  spite  of  its  distinct- 
ly that  the  image  is  an  hallucination. 
^E^tuming  from  this  digression,  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  far 
from  wishing  to  imply  any  agreement  in  the  common  notion 
great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied ;"  on  the  contrary,  my  ^ 
ies  have  led  to  the  conviction  that  nothing  is  less  like  genius 
insanity,  although  some  men  of  genius  have   had  occasional 
^ti-fc^i^ts ;  and  further,  that  I  have  never  observed  any  trace  of  the 
le  temperament  in  Dickens's  works,  or  life,  they  being  indeed 
iarly  free  even  from  the  eccentricities  which  often  accompany 
^*^<i«ptional  powers ;   nevertheless,   with   all  due  limitations,  it  is 
**^^«  that  there  is  considerable  light  shed  upon  his  works  by  the 
^^^ion  of  the  imagination  in   hallucination.     To  him   also   revived 
have  the  vividness  of  sensations ;  to  him  also  created  images 
^v-e  the  coercive  force  of  realities,  excluding  all  control,  all  con- 
^^^■^uiiction.     What  seems  preposterous,  impossible  to  us,  seemed  to 
*^*^*^  simple  fact  of  observation.     When  he  imagined  a  street,  a 
*^ovi8e,  a  room,  a  figure,  he  saw  it  not  in  the  vague  schematic  way  of 
or^iinary  imagination,  but  in  the  sharp  definition  of  actual  percep- 
^^^Xi,  all  the  salient  details  obtruding  themselves  on  his  attention. 
^^,  seeing  it  thus  vividly,  made  us  also  see  it ;  and  believing  in  its 
^^^ty  however  fantastic,  he  communicated  something  of  his  belief 
i  U>  -ua.    He  presented  it  in  such  relief  that  we  ceased  to  think  of  it 

I  ^  a  picture.     So  definite  and  insistent  was  the  image,  that  even 

1  while  knowing  it  was  false  we  could  not  help,  for  a  moment,  being 

■  wected,  as  it  were,  by  his  hallucination. 
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This  glorious  energy  of  imaginatioD  is  that  which  Dickens  had 
in  common  with  all  great  writers.  It  was  this  which  made  him  a 
creator,  and  made  his  creations  imiversallj  intelligible,  no  matter 
how  fantastic  and  unreal.  His  types  established  themselves  in  the 
public  mind  like  personal  experiences.  Their  falsity  was  unnoticed 
in  the  blaze  of  their  illumination.  Every  humbug  seemed  a  Peck' 
sniff,  every  nurse  a  Gamp,  every  jovial  improvident  a  Micawber,  every 
stinted  serving- wench  a  Marchioness.  Universal  experiences  became 
individualised  in  these  types ;  an  image  and  a  name  were  given,  and 
the  image  was  so  suggestive  that  it  seemed  to  express  all  that  it  was 
foimd  to  recall,  and  Dickens  was  held  to  have  depicted  what  his 
readers  supplied.  Against  such  power  criticism  was  almost  idle.  In 
vain  critical  reflection  showed  these  figures  to  be  merely  masks, — ^not 
characters,  but  personified  characteristics,  caricatures  and  distortions 
of  human  nature, — the  vividness  of  their  presentation  triumphed 
over  reflection :  their  creator  managed  to  communicate  to  the 
public  his  own  unhesitating  belief.  Unreal  and  impossible  as  these 
types  were,  speaking  a  language  never  heard  in  life,  moving  like 
pieces  of  simple  mechanism  always  in  one  way  (instead  of  moving 
with  the  infinite  fluctuations  of  organisms,  incalculable  yet  intd- 
ligible,  surprising  yet  familiar),  these  unreal  figures  affected  the  un- 
critical reader  with  the  force  of  reality ;  and  they  did  so  in  virtue  of 
their  embodiment  of  some  real  characteristic  vividly  presented.  The 
imagination  of  the  author  laid  hold  of  some  well-marked  physical 
trait,  some  peculiarity  of  aspect,  speech,  or  manner  which  every  one 
recognised  at  once ;  and  the  force  with  which  this  was  presented 
made  it  occupy  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  critical  doubts  :  only 
reflection  could  detect  the  incongruity.  Think  of  what  this  implies! 
Think  how  little  the  mass  of  men  are  given  to  reflect  on  their 
impressions,  and  how  their  minds  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  with 
sensations  rather  than  ideas,  and  you  will  see  why  Dickens  held  an 
undisputed  sway.  Give  a  child  a  wooden  horse,  with  hair  for  mane 
and  tail,  and  wafer- spots  for  colouring,  he  will  never  be  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  this  horse  does  not  move  its  legs,  but  runs  on  wheels-— 
the  general  suggestion  sufiices  for  bis  belief ;  and  this  wooden  hone, 
which  he  can  handle  and  draw,  is  believed  in  more  than  a  pictured 
horse  by  a  Wouvermanns  or  an  Ansdell.  It  may  be  said  of 
Dickens's  human  figures  that  they  too  are  wooden,'  and  run  on 
wheels ;  but  these  are  details  which  scarcely  disturb  the  belief  of 
admirers.  Just  as  the  wooden  horse  is  brought  within  the  range 
of  the  child's  emotions,  and  dramatizing  tendencies,  when  he  can 
handle  and  draw  it,  so  Dickens's  figures  are  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  reader's  interests,  and  receive  from  these  interests  a 
sudden  illumination,  when  they  are  the  puppets  of  a  drama  every 
incident  of  which  appeals  to  the  sympathies.     With  a  fine  felicity  of 
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iziBtinct  lie  seized  upon  Bituations  having  an  irresistible  hold  over  the 

domestic  affections  and  ordinary  sympathies.  He  spoke  in  the  mother- 

toxigoe  of  the  heart,  and  was  always  sure  of  ready  listeners.     He 

p^^ted  the  life  he  knew,  the  life  every  one  knew  ;  for  if  the  scenes 

A  manners  were  unlike  those  we  were  familiar  with,  the  feelings 

A  motives,  the  joys  and  griefs,  the  mistakes  and  efforts  of  the 

axrtors  were  universal,  and  therefore  universally  intelligible  ;  so  that 

e^v^i  critical  spectators  who  complained  that  these  broadly  painted 

pictures  were  artistic  daubs,  could  not  wholly  resist  their  effective 

ft^Sg^tiveness.     He  set  in  motion  the  secret  springs  of  sympathy  by 

touching  the  domestic  affections.     He  painted  nothing  ideal,  heroic ; 

but  all  the  resources  of  the  bourgeois  epic  were  in  his  grasp.     The 

world  of  thought   and   passion  lay  beyond  his  horizon.     But  the 

joys  and  pains  of  childhood,  the  petty  tyrannies  of  ignoble  natures, 

the  genial  pleasantries  of  happy  natures,  the  life  of  the  poor,  the 

struggles  of  the  street  and  back  parlour,  the  insolence  of  office,  the 

■harp  social    contrasts,   east-wind   and   Christmas  jollity,   hunger, 

Btuaexy,  and  hot  punch — these  he  could  deal  with,  so  that  we  laughed 

■iid   cried,  were  startled  at  the  revelation  of  familiar  facts  hitherto 

Quoted,  and  felt  our  pulses  quicken  as  we  were  hurried  along  with 

J^  iiphis  fanciful  flight. 

Such  were  the  sources  of  his  power.  To  understand  how  it  is  that 
cntics  quite  competent  to  recognise  such  power,  and  even  so  far 
^enable  to  it  as  to  be  moved  and  interested  by  the  works  in  spite 
®f  ^11  their  drawbacks,  should  have  forgotten  this  undenied  power,  and 
^'"^tten  or  spoken  of  Dickens  with  mingled  irritation  and  contempt, 
^^  must  take  into  account  two  natural  tendencies — the  bias  of 
^Vl>06ition,  and  the  bias  of  technical  estimate.  ^ 

^he  bias  of  opposition  may  be  illustrated  in  a  parallel  case.  Let 
^  Suppose  a  scientific  book  to  be  attracting  the  attention  of  Europe 
"^  "the  boldness,  suggestiveness,  and  theoretic  plausibility  of  its  hypo- 
^^^es ;  this  work  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  critic  sufficiently  grounded 
^^  tie  science  treated  to  be  aware  that  its  writer,  although  gifted 
^"^^li  great  theoretic  power  and  occasional  insight  into  unexplored 
"^l^iions,  is  nevertheless  pitiably  ignorant  of  the  elementary  facts 
•^4  principles  of  thei  science ;  the  critic  noticing  the  power,  and 
7^^  talent  of  lucid  exposition,  is  yet  perplexed  and  irritated  at 
^S^Xorance  which  is  inexcusable,  and  a  reckless  twisting  of  known 
^^ots  into  impossible  relations,  which  seems  wilful ;  will  he  not  pass 
^^in  marvelling  at  this  inextricable  web  of  sense  and  nonsense, 
■'^^gestive  insight  and  mischievous  error,  so  jumbled  together  that 
**^^  eombination  of  this  sagacity  with  this  glaring  inefficiency  is  a 
and  be  driven  by  the  anger  of  opposition  into  an  emphatic 
tibat  the  belauded  philosopher  is  a  charlatan  and  an  igno- 
^^^BnisP    A  chorus  of  admirers  proclaims  the  author  to  be  a  great 
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teacher,  before  whom  all  contemporaries  must  bow ;  and  the  critic 
observes  this  teacher  on  one  page  throwing  out  a  striking  hypothesis 
of  some  geometric  relations  in  the  planetary  movements,  and  on 
another  assuming  that  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  its  perpendicular 
and  base,  because  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the 
squares  of  its  sides — in  one  chapter  ridiculing  the  atomic  theory,  and 
in  another  arguing  that  carbonic  acid  is  obtained  from  carbon  and 
nitrogen — can  this  critic  be  expected  to  join  in  the  chorus  of 
admirers  ?  and  will  he  not  rather  be  exasperated  into  an  opposition 
which  will  lead  him  to  undervalue  the  undeniable  qualities  in  his 
insistanco  on  the  undeniable  defects  ? 

Something  like  this  is  the  feeling  produced  by  Dickens's  works  in 
many  cultivated  and  critical  readers.  They  see  there  human  cha- 
racter and  ordinary  events  pourtrayed  with  a  mingled  verisimilitude 
and  falsity  altogether  unexampled.  The  drawing  is  so  vivid  yet  so 
incorrect,  or  else  is  so  blurred  and  formless,  with  such  excess  of 
effort  (as  of  a  showman  beating  on  the  drum)  that  the  doubt  arises 
how  an  observer  so  remarkably  keen  could  make  observations  so 
remarkably  false,  and  miss  such  very  obvious  facts ;  how  the  rapid 
glance  which  could  swoop  down  on  a  peculiarity  with  hawk-like 
precision,  could  overlook  all  that  accompanied  and  was  organically 
related  to  that  peculiarity  ;  how  the  eye  for  characteristics  could  be 
so  blind  to  character,  and  the  ear  for  dramatic  idiom  be  so  deaf  to 
dramatic  language ;  finally,  how  the  writer's  exquisite  susceptibility 
to  the  grotesque  could  bo  insensible  to  the  occasional  grotesqueness 
of  his  own  attitude.  Michael  Angelo  is  intelligible,  and  Giotto  is 
intelligible ;  but  a  critic  is  nonplussed  at  finding  the  invention  of 
«A.ngelo  with  the  drawing  of  Giotto.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that 
Dickens  should  have  observed  man,  and  not  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  man  is,  in  the  words  of  Montaigne,  un  etre  ondoyant  ei 
diverse.  And  the  critic  is  distressed  to  observe  the  substitution  of 
mechanisms  for  minds,  puppets  for  characters.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  such  monstrous  failures  as  Mantalini,  Rosa  Dartle,  Lady 
Dedlock,  Esther  Summerson,  Mr.  Dick,  Arthur  Gride,  Edith 
.  Dombey,  Mr.  Carker — needless,  because  if  one  studies  the  success- 
ful figures  one  finds  even  in  them  only  touches  of  verisimilitude. 
When  one  thinks  of  Micawber  always  presenting  himself  in  the 
same  situation,  moved  with  the  same  springs,  and  uttering  the 
same  sounds,  always  confident  on  something  turning  up,  always 
crushed  and  rebounding,  always  making  punch — and  his  wife  always 
declaring  she  will  never  part  from  him,  always  referring  to  his 
talents  and  her  family — when  one  thinks  of  the  "  catchwords " 
personified  as  characters,  one  is  reminded  of  the  frogs  whose  brains 
have  been  taken  out  for  physiological  purposes,  and  whose  actions 
henceforth  want  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  organic  action,  that  of 
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flnctaatiiig  spontaneity.     Place  one  of  these  brainless  frogs  on  his 
back  and  he  will  at  once  recover  the  sitting  posture ;  draw  a  leg 
from  under  him,  and  he  will  draw  it  back  again ;  tickle  or  prick  him 
and  he  will  push  away  the  object,  or  take  one  hop  out  of  the  way  ; 
stroke  his  back,  and  he  will  utter  one  croak.     All  these  things 
resemble  the  actions  of  the  unmutilated  frog,  but  they  differ  in  being 
iiolated  actions,  and  ahcays  the  same :  they  are  as  uniform  and  cal- 
culable as  the  moTcments  of  a  machine.     The  iminjured  frog  may  or 
may  not  croak,  may  or  may  not  hop  away;  the  result  is  never 
calculable,  and  is  rarely  a  single  croak  or  a  single  hop.     It  is  this 
complexity  of  the  organism  which  Dickens  wholly  fails  to  conceive ; 
his  characters  have  nothing  fluctuating  and  incalculable  in  them,  even 
when  they  embody   true   observations ;    and  very  often   they   are 
creations  so  fantastic  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  he 
could,  without  hallucination,  believe  them  to  be  like  reality.     There 
are  dialogues  bearing  the  traces  of  straining  effort  at  effect,  which  in 
their  incongruity  painfully  resemble  the  absurd  and  eager  expositions 
i^hich  insane  patients  pour  into  the  listener's  ear  when  detailing 
their  wrongs,  or  their  schemes.     Dickens  once  declared  to  me  that 
every  word  said  by  his  characters  was  distinctly  heard  by  him ;  I 
^w  at  first  not  a  little  puzzled  to  account  for  the  fact  that  he  could 
hear  language  so  utterly  unlike  the  language  of  real  feeling,  and 
not  be  aware  of  its  preposterousness ;   but  the  surprise  vanished 
when  I  thought  of  the  phenomena  of  hallucination.     And  here  it 
iJiay  be  needful  to  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  not  because  the  cha- 
'scters  are  badly  drawn  and  their  language  unreal,  that  they  are  to 
he  classed  among  the  excesses  of  imagination  ;  otherwise  all  the  bad 
JiOTeliets  and  dramatists  would  be  credited  with  that  which  they 
especially  want — ^powerful  imagination.     His  peculiarity  is  not  the 
^correctness  of  the  drawing,  but  the  vividness  of  the  imagination 
^hich  while  rendering  that  incorrectness  insensible  to  him,  also  renders 
^t  potent  with  multitudes  of  his  fellowmen.     For  although  his  weak- 
^^  comes  from  excess  in  one  direction,  the  force  which  is  in  excess 
^^  not  be  overlooked ;  and  it  is  overlooked  or  undervalued  by 
entice  who,  with  what  I  have  called  the  bias  of  opposition,  insist  only 
on  the  weakness. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  point,  the  bias  of  technical  estimate. 
He  main  purpose  of  Art  is  delight.  Whatever  influences  may 
''^ate  from  that  centre, — and  however  it  may  elevate  or  modify, — 
"^e  one  primary  condition  of  influence  is  stirred  emotion.  No  Art 
^  teach  which  does  not  move  ;  no  Art  can  move  without  teaching. 
^Titicism  has  to  consider  Art  under  two  aspects,  that  of  emotional 
pleasure,  and  that  of  technical  pleasure.  We  all — public  and  critics 
are  susceptible  of  the  former,  are  capable  of  being  moved,  and  are 
"flighted  with  what  stirs  the  emotions,  filling  the  mind  with  images 
having  emotional  influence ;  but  only  the  critics  are  much  affected 
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by  teclinical  skill,  and  the  pleasure  it  creates.  What  is  done,  what 
is  suggested,  constitutes  the  first  aspect ;  how  it  is  done  the  second. 
We  all  delight  in  imitation,  and  in  the  skill  which  represents  oae 
object  in  another  medium  ;  but  the  refinements  of  skill  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  study.  To  a  savage  there  is  so  little  suggestion  of  a 
human  face  and  form  in  a  painted  portrait  that  it  is  not  ewmi 
recognised  as  the  representation  of  a  man ;  whereas  the  same  savage 
would  delight  in  a  waxwork  figure,  or  a  wooden  Scotchman  at  the 
door  of  a  tobacconist.  The  educated  eye  sees  exquisite  skill  in  the 
portrait,  a  skill  which  gives  exquisite  delight;  but  this  eye  which 
traces  and  estimates  the  subtle  effects  of  colour  and  distribution  of 
light  and  shade  in  the  portrait,  turns  with  disgust  from  the  wax 
figure,  or  the  wooden  Highlander.  In  the  course  of  time  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  perception  of  difficulty  overcome,  leads  to  such  a 
preponderance  of  the  technical  estimate,  that  the'  sweep  of  the  brushy 
or  the  composition  of  lines,  becomes  of  supreme  importance,  and  the 
connoisseur  no  longer  asks,  What  is  painted  ?  but  How  is  it  painted  ? 
The  tchat  may  be  a  patch  of  meadow,  the  bend  of  a  river,  or  a  street 
boy  munching  bread  and  cheese,  and  yet  give  greater  delight  by  ita 
hoWf  than  another  picture  which  represented  the  Andes,  Niagara,  or 
a  Madonna  and  Child.  When  the  critic  observes  technical  skill  in  a 
picture,  he  pronounces  the  painter  to  be  admirable,  and  is  quite 
unmoved  by  any  great  subject  badly  painted.  In  like  manner  a 
great  poet  is  estimated  by  the  greatness  of  his  execution  of  great 
conceptions,  not  by  the  greatness  of  his  intention. 

How  easily  the  critic  falls  into  the  mistake  of  overvaluing  technical 
skill,  and  not  allowing  for  the  primary  condition,  how  easily  he 
misjudges  works  by  applying  to  them  technical  rules  derived  from 
the  works  of  others,  need  not  here  be  dwelt  on.  What  I  wish  to 
indicate  is  the  bias  of  technical  estimate  which,  acting  with  that 
bias  of  opposition  just  noted,  has  caused  the  critics  to  overlook  in 
Dickens  the*  great  artistic  powers  which  are  proved  by  his  immense 
success  ;  and  to  dwell  only  on  those  great  artistic  deficiencies  which 
exclude  him  from  the  class  of  exquisite  writers.  He  worked  in  delf, 
not  in  porcelain.  But  his  prodigal  imagination  created  in  delf 
forms  which  delighted  thousands.  He  only  touched  common  life,  but 
he  touched  it  to  "  fine  issues ; "  and  since  we  are  all  susceptible  of 
being  moved  by  pictures  of  children  in  droll  and  pathetic  situations, 
and  by  pictures  of  common  suffering  and  common  joy,  any  writer 
who  can  paint  such  pictures  with  sufficient  skill  to  awaken  these 
emotions  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  emotion  stirred.  That 
Dickens  had  this  skiU  is  undisputed ;  and  if  critical  reflection 
shows  that  the  means  he  employs  are  not  such  as  will  satisfy 
the  technical  estimate,  and  consequentiy  that  the  pictures  will  not 
move  the  x;ultivated  mind,  nor  give  it  the  deep  content  which 
perfect  Art  continues  to  create,  making  the  work  a  ''joy  for  ever/' 
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we  most  still  remember  that  in  the  present  state  of  Literature, 
with,  hundreds  daily  exerting  their  utmost   efforts   to   paint   such 
pictoreSy    it  requires   prodigious    force  and   rare   skill   to  impress 
images  that  will  stir  the  universal  heart.     Murders  are  perpetrated 
without  stinty  but  the  murder  of  Nancy  is  unforgettable.     Children 
figure  in  numberless  plays  and  novels,  but  the  deaths  of  little  Nell 
and  little  Paul  were  national   griefs.     Seduction  is   one  of   the 
commonest  of  tragedies,  but  the  soene  in  Peggoty's  boat-house  burns 
itself  into  the  memory.     Captain  Cuttle  and  Hichard  Swiveller,  the 
Marchioness  and  Tilly  Slowboy,  Pecksniff  and  Micawber,  Tiny  Tim 
and  Mrs.  Oamp,  may  be  imperfect  presentations  of  human  character, 
but  they  are  types  which  no  one  can  forget.     Dr.  Johnson  explained 
the  popularity  of  some  writer  by  saying,  "  Sir,  his  nonsense  suited 
iheir  nonsense ;"  let  us  add,  "  and  his  sense  suited  their  sense,"  and  it 
will  explain  the  popularity  of  Dickens.     Readers  to  whom  all  the 
^finements  of  Art  and  Literature  are  as  meaningless  hieroglyphs, ' 
Were  at  once  laid  hold  of  by  the  reproduction  of  their  own  feelings, 
their  own   experiences,    their   own  prejudices,   in   the   irradiating 
splendour  of    his  imagination  ;    while    readers    whose    cultivated 
fusibilities  were  alive  to  the  most  delicate  and  evanescent  touches 
^ere,  by  virtue  of  their  common  nature,  ready  to  be  moved  and 
<l6lighted  at  his   pictures   and  suggestions.      The  cultivated   and 
^cultivated  were  affected  by  his  admirable  mise  en  achie,  his  fertile 
uivention,  his  striking  selection  of  incident,  his  intense  vision  of 
physical  details.     Only  the  cultivated  who  are  made  fastidious  by 
cultivation  paused  to  consider  the  pervading  commonness  of  the 
works,  and    remarked  that    they    are    wholly    without    glimpses 
of  a  nobler  life;   and  that  the  writer  presents   an  almost  unique-^ 
example  of  a  mind  of  singular  force  in  which,  so  to  speak,  sensations 
never  passed  into  ideas.  Dickens  sees  and  feels,  but  the  logic  of  feel- 
ing seems  the  only  logic  he  can  manage.  Thought  is  strangely  absent 
{rom  his  works.     I   do  not  suppose  a  single  thoughtful  remark 
<Hi  life  or  character  could  be  found  throughout  the  twenty  volumes. 
Not  only  is  there  a  marked  absence  of  the  reflective  tendency,  but 
<Hie  sees  no  indication  of  the  past  life  of  humanity  having  ever 
occupied  him ;  keenly  as  he  observes  the  objects  before  him,  he  never 
^^onnects  his  observations  into  a  general  expression,  never  seems 
Uiteroeted  in  general  relations  of  things.     Compared  with  that  of 
Fielding  or  Thackeray,  his  was  merely  an  animal  intelligence,  i.e., 
^ricted  to  perceptions.     On  this  ground  his  early  education  was 
^^  iroitful  and  less  injurious  than  it  would  have  been  to  a  nature 
oonrtructed  on  a  more  reflective  and  intellectual  type.     It  furnished 
"^with  rare  and  valuable  experience,  early  developed  his  sympathies 
^^  the  lowly  and  struggling,  and  did  not  starve  any  intellectual 
*i&bition.    He  never  was  and  never  would  have  been  a  student. 
Ky  acquaintance  with  him  began  soon  after  the  completion  of 
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"Pickwick."  Something  I  had  written  on  that  book  pleased  him, 
and  caused  him  to  ask  me  to  call  on  him.  (It  is  pleasant  for  me  tc 
remember  that  I  made  Thackeray's  acquaintance  in  a  similar  way.) 
He  was  then  living  in  Doughty  Street ;  and  those  who  remembei 
him  at  that  period  will  understand  the  somewhat  disturbing  elSect 
produced  on  my  enthusiasm  for  the  new  author  by  the  sight  of  his 
bookshelves,  on  which  were  ranged  nothing  but  three- volume  noveh 
and  books  of  travel,  all  obviously  the  presentation  copies  from 
authors  and  publishers,  with  none  of  the  treasures  of  the  bookstall^ 
each  of  which  has  its  history,  and  all  giving  the  collection  its 
individual  physiognomy.  A  man's  library  expresses  much  of  hifi 
^^idden  life.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  a  bookworm,  nor  even  a  student, 
in  the  marvellous  "  Boz  ; "  but  nevertheless  this  collection  of  books 
was  a  shock.  He  shortly  came  in,  and  his  sunny  presence  quickly 
dispelled  all  misgivings.  He  was  then,  as  to  the  last,  a  delightfii] 
companion,  full  of  sagacity  as  well  as  animal  spirits ;  but  I  came 
away  more  impressed  with  the  fulness  of  life  and  energy  than  with 
any  sense  of  distinction.  I  believe  I  only  saw  him  once  more  before 
I  went  to  Germany,  and  two  years  had  elapsed  when  next  we  met, 
While  waiting  in  his  library  (in  Devonshire  Terrace)  I  of  course 
glanced  at  the  books.  The  well-known  paper  boards  of  the  three- 
volume  novel  no  longer  vulgarised  the  place ;  a  goodly  array  ol 
standard  works,  well-bound,  showed  a  more  respectable  and  con- 
ventional ambition ;  but  there  was  no  physiognomy  in  the  collection, 
A  greater  change  was  visible  in  Dickens  himself.  In  these  twc 
years  he  had  remarkably  developed.  His  conversation  turned  or 
graver  subjects  than  theatres  and  actors,  periodicals  and  London  life, 
His  interest  in  public  afiairs,  especially  in  social  questions,  wai 
keener.  He  still  remained  completely  outside  philosophy,  science^ 
and  the  higher  literature,  and  was  too  unaffected  a  man  to  pretend  tc 
feel  any  interest  in  them.  But  the  vivacity  and  sagacity  which 
gave  a  charm  to  intercourse  with  him  had  become  weighted  with  i 
seriousness  which  from  that  time  forward  became  more  and  more 
prominent  in  his  conversation  and  his  writings.  He  had  alread} 
learned  to  look  upon  the  world  as  a  scene  where  it  was  the  duty  o1 
each  man  in  his  own  way  to  make  the  lot  of  the  miserable  Many  s 
little  less  miserable  ;  and,  having  learned  that  his  genius  gave  bin: 
great  power,  he  was  bent  on  using  that  power  effectively.  He  wai 
sometimes  laughed  at  for  the  importance  he  seemed  to  attach  t< 
everything  relating  to  himself,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  he 
spoke  of  his  aims  and  affairs  ;  but  this  belonged  to  his  quality.  //  st 
prenait  au  sSricux,  and  was  admirable  because  he  did  so.  Whatever  faults 
he  may  have  committed  there  were  none  attributable  to  carelessness. 
He  gave  us  his  best.  If  the  effort  were  sometimes  too  strained,  and 
the  desire  for  effect  too  obtrusive,  there  was  no  lazy  indulgence,  no 
trading  on  a  great  renown,  no  "  scumbling  "  in  his  work.     "  What- 
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eiTGT  I  have  tried  to  do  in  life,"  lie  said,  speaking  through  Copper- 

ifeXd,  "  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  well.     Never  to  put  one 

hstui  to  anything  on  which  I  could  throw  my  whole  self,  and  never 

to      affect  depreciation  of  my  work,  whatever  it  was,  I  now  find  to 

been  my  golden  rules/' 

imce  I  have  been  led  in  the  course  of  argument  to  touch  upon 

HB.^^  personal  acquaintance  with  Dickens,  I  may  take  advantage  of 

tbL^  opening  to  introduce  a  point  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Forster's 

BB^^moir,  though  he  most  probably  is  familiar  with  it.     Mr.  Forster 

bsijs  narrated  Dickens's  intense  grief  at  the  death  of  his  sister-in-law, 

It^py — a  grief  which  for  two  months  interrupted  the  writing  of 

"   .ir^ickwick,"  and  which  five  years  afterwards  thus  moves  him  in  a 

fe-fc'ter  to  Mr.   Forster  on   the   death  of  her   grandmother.     The 

psi^^isage  itself  is  in  every  way  interesting,  displaying  a  depth  and 

d^Xicacy  of  feeling,  combined  with  a  tenderness  towards  the  sacred- 

B^s:^  due  to  the  wishes  of  the  dead,  which  is  very  noticeable  : — 

*  *  It  is  a  great  trial  to  me  to  give  up  Mary's  grave ;  greater  than  I  can 

pc>^^bly  express.    I  thought  of  moving  her  to  the  catacomb,  and  saying 

no'tJiing  about  it ;  but  then  I  remembered  that  the  poor  old  lady  is  buried  next 

hex*  at  her  own  desire,  and  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  directly  she  is  laid  in 

tb.e  earth  to  take  her  grandchild  away.    The  desire  to  be  buried  next  her  is  as 

rtsroiig  upon  me  now  as  it  was  five  years  ago ;  and  I  know  (for  I  don't  think 

ikxere  ever  was  love  like  that  I  bear  her)  that  it  will  never  diminish.    I  cannot 

bear  the  thought  of  being  excluded  from  her  dust ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  her 

brothers  and  sisters  and  her  mother  have  a  better  right  than  I  to  be  placed 

beside  her.     It  is  but  an  idea.    I  neither  hope  nor  think  (God  forbid)  that 

OUT  spirits  would  ever  mingle  tJiere,    I  ought  to  get  the  better  of  it,  but  it  is 

^^ciy  hard.    I  never  contemplated  this ;  and  coming  so  suddenly,  and  after 

being  ill,  it  disturbs  me  more  than  it  ought.    It  seems  like  losing  her  a  second 

tbae." 

Agam,  when  writing  from  America  and  describing  his  delight  at 
the  Niagara  Falls,  he  says  : — 

**  What  would  I  give  if  you  and  Mac  wore  here  to  share  the  sensations  of 

^  time!    I  was  going  to  add,  what  would  I  give  if  the  dear  girl  whose 

l^es  lie  in  Kensal  Oreen  had  lived  to  come  so  far  along  with  us ;  but  she  has 

"^  here  many  times,  I  doubt  not,  since  her  sweet  face  faded  from  my  earthly 
aght." 

Several  years  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  a  quiet  chat  over  a  cigar, 

^®  got  on  a  subject  which  always  interested  him,  and  on  which  he 

7*^  stored  many  striking  anecdotes— dreams.     He  then  narrated, 

^  Itia  quietest  and  most  impressive  manner,  that  after  Mary's  death 

^^  image  not  only  haunted  him  by  day,   but  for  twelve  months 

^ted  his  dreams  every  night.    At  first  he   had  refrained  from 

^^tioning  it  to  his  wife ;  and  after  deferring  this  some  time,   felt 

^Ue  to  mention  it  to  her.     He  had  occasion  to  go  to  Liverpool, 

^d  as  he  went  to  bed  that  night,  there  was  a  strong  hope  that  the 

^ge  of  bed  might  break  the  spell  of  his  dreams.     It  was  not  so 

^^^erer.     That  night  as  usual  the  old  dream  was  dreamt.     He 

^▼ed  to  unbniihen  his  mind  to  his  wife,  and  wrote  that  very 

^OL.  30.  9.8.  M 
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morning  a  full  account  of  his  strange  experience.  From  that  time 
he  ceased  to  dream  of  her.  I  forget  whether  he  said  he  had  never 
dreamt  of  her  since ;  but  I  am  certain  of  the  fact  that  the  spell 
had  been  broken  then  and  there. 

Here  is  another  contribution  to  the  subject  of  dreams,  which  I 
had  from  him  shortly  before  his  death.  One  night  after  one  of  his 
public  readings,  he  dreamt  that  he  was  in  a  room  where  every  one 
was  dressed  in  scarlet.  (The  probable  origin  of  this  was  the  mass  of 
scarlet  opera-cloaks  worn  by  the  ladies  among  the  audience,  having 
left  a  sort  of  afterglow  on  his  retina.)  He  stumbled  against  a  lady 
standing  with  her  back  towards  him.  As  he  apologised  she  turned 
her  head  and  said,  quite  unprovoked,  "  My  name  is  Napier."  The 
face  was  one  perfectly  unknown  to  him,  nor  did  he  know  any  one 
named  Napier.  Two  days  after  he  had  another  reading  in  the  same 
town,  and  before  it  began,  a  lady  friend  came  into  the  waiting-room 
accompanied  by  an  unknown  lady  in  a  scarlet  opera  cloak,  '*  who," 
said  his  friend,  "  is  very  desirous  of  being  introduced."  "  Not  Miss 
Napier  P  "  he  jokingly  inquired.  "  Yes ;  Miss  Napier."  Although 
the  face  of  his  dream-lady  was  not  the  face  of  this  Miss  Napier, 
the  coincidence  of  the  scarlet  cloak  and  the  name  was  striking. 

In  bringing  these  detached  observations  to  a  close,  let  me  resume 
their  drift  by  saying  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  critics  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  fully  justified  in  denying  him  the  possession  of 
many  technical  excellencies,  they  have  been  thrown  into  unwise 
antagonism  which  has  made  them  overlook  or  imdervalue  the  great 
qualities  which  distinguished  him ;  and  that  even  on  technical 
grounds  their  criticism  has  been  so  far  defective  that  it  failed  to 
recognise  the  supreme  powers  which  ensured  his  triumph  in  spite  of 
all  defects.  Por  the  reader  of  cultivated  taste  there  is  little  in  his 
works  beyond  the  stirring  of  their  emotions — but  what  a  large 
exception  !  We  do  not  turn  over  the  pages  in  search  of  thought, 
delicate  psychological  observation,  grace  of  style,  charm  of  composi- 
tion ;  but  we  enjoy  them  like  children  at  a  play,  laughing  and  crying 
at  the  images  which  pass  before  us.  And  this  illustration  suggests  the 
explanation  of  how  learned  and  thoughtful  men  can  have  been  almost 
as  much  delighted  with  the  works  as  ignorant  and  juvenile  readers ; 
how  Lord  Jeffrey  could  have  been  so  affected  by  the  presentation  of 
Little  Nell,  which  most  critical  readers  pronounce  maudlin  and 
imreal.  Persons  unfamiliar  with  theatrical  representations,  conse- 
quently unable  to  criticise  the  acting,  are  stirred  by  the  suggeetions 
of  the  scenes  presented  ;  and  hence  a  great  philosopher,  poet,  or  man 
of  science,  may  be  found  applauding  an  actor  whom  every  play-going 
apprentice  despises  as  stagey  and  inartistic 

Qeoboe  Eekby  Lswbs. 
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In  the  course  of  the  once  celebrated  controversy  between  Warburton 
and  Lowth,  Lowth  made  one  hit  which  must  have  told  forcibly  upon 
his  opponent.  He  quoted  the  following  passage  from  Clarendon's 
history : — "  Colonel  Harrison  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  near  Nant- 
wich,  in  Cheshire,  and  had  been  bred  up  in  the  place  of  a  clerk,  under 
a  lawyer  of  good  account  in  those  parts;  which  kind  of  education 
introdaces  men  into  the  language  and  practice  of  business,  and  if  it 
be  not  resisted  by  the  great  ingenuity  of  the  person,  inclines  young  men 
to  more  pride  than  any  other  kind  of  breeding,  and  disposes  them  to 
bepragmatical  and  insolent."  "  Now,  my  Lord,"  says  Lowth,  "  as  you 
have  in  your  whole  behaviour,  and  in  all  your  writings,  remarkably 
distinguished  yourself  by  your  humility,  lenity,  meekness,  forbear- 
wee,  candour,  humanity,  civility,  decency,  good  manners,  good 
temper,  moderation  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  a 
Dwdeat  diffidence  of  your  own,  this  unpromising  circumstance  of  your 
fiwly  cdncation  "  (that,  namely,  of  being  educated  in  the  same  way  as 
Harrison)  "  is  so  far  from  being  a  disgrace  to  you,  that  it  highly 
redounds  to  your  praise."  Which  piece  of  irony,  being  translated, 
expreases  the  most  conspicuous  fact  in  Warburton's  character — 
namely,  that  he  was  as  "  proud,  pragmatical,  and  insolent "  as  might 
be  expected  firom  a  man  who  brought  to  theological  controversies  the 
bahtsof  mind  acquired  in  an  attorney's  office.  Warburton,  in  fact,. 
M  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  type  not  infrequent  amongst  clergy- 
"*«Q.  We  may  still,  though  less  often  than  formerly,  observe  a  man 
in  the  pulpit  who  obviously  ought  to  be  at  the  bar  ;  and  though  the 
^al  habit  of  mind  may  be  a  very  useful  corrective  to  certain  theo- 
logical tendencies,  the  more  common  result  of  thus  putting  the  square 
">*tt  in  the  round  hole  is  to  produce  that  kind  of  incongruity  which 
m  another  profession  gives  rise  to  the  opprobrious  term  of  sea-lawyer* 
Warburton  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  lawyer  to  the  backbone 
^  more  s^iseB  than  one ;  but  the  most  prominent  and  least  amiable 
^wacteristic,  which  suggested  Lowth's  sarcasm,  was  his  amazing 
litigiouaness. 

For  many  years  together  he  led  the  life  of  a  terrier  in  a  rat-pit, 
worrying  all  theological  vermin.  His  life,  as  he  himself  observed  in 
OM^ie  dignified  language,  was  '^  a  warfare  upon  earth,  that  is  to  say, 
with  bigots  and  libertines,  against  whom  I  have  denounced  eternal  war^ 
"^  Hannibal  against  Rome,  at  the  altar."  Among  bigots  and 
liwrtineB  we  moat  reckon  everybody,  Christian  or  infidel,  whose 
wnctf  belief  differed  from  Warburton's,  and  add  that  Warburton'a 
nroaofbelaef  was  almost  peculiar  to  himself.    To  entertain  a  diffe- 
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rent  opinion,  or  to  maintain  the  same  opinion  on  different  gronn 

was  an  equal  title  to  his  hostility.     He  regrets  in  one  place  1 

necessity  of  assailing  his  friends.     "  Why,"  he  asks  pathetical 

*'  did  I  not  rather  choose  the  high  road  of  literary  honours,  and  p 

out  some  poor  critic  or  small  philosopher  of  this  (the  Deist)  school 

offer  up  at  the  shrine  of  violated  sense  and  virtue?"     ''Then," 

thinks,  "  he  might  have  flourished  in  the  favour  of  his  superiors,  f 

the  goodwill  of  all  his  brethren."     Alas  !  it  could  not  be.     His  or 

had  that  unique  merit  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Jewish  religi 

namely,  that  it  "  condemned  every  other  religion  as  an  impostui 

To  disagree  with  him  was  to  be  not  merely  a  fool,  but  a  rogue. 

universal,  indeed,  was  his  intolerance  of  any  difference  of  opini 

that  bigot  and  libertine,  wide  as  is  the  sweep  of  those  damnat 

epithets,  can  by  no  means  include  all  the  objects  of  his  averd 

He  makes  frequent  incursions  into  regions  where  abuse  is  not  sa 

tified  by  theology.     The  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  wand 

through  all  knowledge,  sacred  and  profane,  and  every  step  bri 

him  into  collision  with  some  fresh  antagonist.     Glancing   at 

index,  we  find  a  series  of  such  summaries  as  these : — ''  Sir   Is 

Newton's  chronology  of  the  Egyptian  empire  confuted,  and  showi 

contradict  all  sacred  and  profane  antiquity,  and  even  the  nature 

things ;"  "  Herman  Witsius'  arguments  examined  and  confuted ;" 

prophecy  "  vindicated  against  the  absurd  interpretation  of  the  rabi 

and  Dr.  Shuckford ;"  the  Jews  "  vindicated  from  the  calumni 

falsehoods  of  the  poet  Voltaire ;"  "  An  objection  of  Mr.   CoL 

examined  and  confuted  ;"  '*  Lord  Bolingbroke's  accusation  examii 

and  exposed ;"  "  The  Bishop  of  London's  discourse  examined  a 

confuted ;"   and,   in   short,   his  course  is  marked,   if  we  will  tf 

his  word  for  it,  like  that  of  an  ancient  hero,  by  the  corpses  of 

opponents.     Deists,  atheists,  and  pantheists,  are,  of  course,  his  ] 

tural  prey.     Hobbes,  "  the  infamous  Spinoza,"  and  Bayle,  Shaft 

bury,  Collins,  Toland,  Tindal,  Chubb,  Morgan,  and  Mandeville,  ] 

above  all  his  detested  enemy,  Bolingbroke,  are  *'  examined  and  o 

futed "  till  we  are  weary  of  the  slaughter.     But  believers  do 

escape  much  better.     If,  as  he  elegantly  expresses  it,   he  ^'di 

Hume's  jacket "  for  not  believing  in  miracles,  he  belabours  Wee 

still  more  vigorously  for  believing  that  miracles  are  not  extii 

From  Conyers  Middleton,  the  Essayist  and  Reviewer  of  that  d 

who,  indeed,  long  escaped  as  a  private  friend,  up  to  Lowth,  Sherlc 

and  Jortin,  he  spared  neither  dignity  nor  orthodoxy.     The  rank  i 

file  of  the  controversial  clergy,  Sykes,  and  Stebbing,  and  Webs 

fell  before  his  "  desperate  hook  "  like  com  before  the  sickle.     1 

when  the  boundless  field  of  theological  controversy  was  insufficient 

his  energies,  he  would  fall  foul  of  the  poet  Akenside  for  differing  fi 

him  as  to  the  proper  use  of  ridicule,  or  of  Crousaz  for  misinterpret 
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tlie    DSssay  on  Man,  or  of  Bolingbroko    for    his  assault  upon  the 
memory  of  Pope,  or  of  a  whole  list  of  adversaries  who   gathered 
to  defend  Shakspere  from  his  audacious  mangling.     The  innumer- 
able hostilities  which  did  not  find  expression  in  any  of  these  multitu- 
dinous conflicts,  struggled  to  light  in  the  notes  on   the  Dunciad. 
Probably  no  man  who  has  lived  in  recent  times  has  ever  told  so  many 
of  his  fellow-creatures  that  he  held  them  to  be  unmitigated  fools  and 
liars.     He  stalks  through  the  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, ostentatiously  displaying  the  most  outrageous  paradoxes,  and 
bringing  down  his  controversial  shillelagh  on  the  head  of  any  luckless 
mortal  who  ventures  to  hint  a  modest  dissent.     There  is,  to  me  at 
least,  a  certain  charm  about  this  overflowing  and  illimitable  pug- 
nacity.    We  have  learnt  to  be  so  civil  to  each  other,  that  one  some- 
times fancies  (and  I  suspect  with  some  reason)  that  the  creeds  which 
excite  so  languid  a  defence  are  not  very  firmly  held.     At  any  rate,  it 
is  refreshing,  in  this  milder  epoch,  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  who 
proposes  to  cudgel  his  opponents  into  Christianity,  and  thrusts  the 
Gtoepel  down  their  throats  at  the  end  of  the  bludgeon. 

Even  Warburton,  many-sided  and  complicated  as  were  his  hostilities, 
^as  not  above  the  necessity  of  finding  allies.    No  man,  though  gifted 
^th  the  most  perverse  ingenuity,  can  stand  quite  alone ;  and  War- 
burton  formed  two  remarkable  connections.  As  is  usual  with  boisterous 
persons,  both  these  friends  were  men  of  a  temperament  very  different 
from  his  own ;   as,  indeed,  two  Warburtons  would  have  formed  a 
^^mbination  more  explosive  and  unstable  than  any  hitherto  known  to 
^Oemists.     Both  Pope  and  Hurd  were  suited  to  him  by  force  of  con- 
^^^''Bst.    Warburton  was  well  fitted  to  be  Pope's  bully,  and  Hurd  to 
'TT6  as  the  more  decomus  assistant  of  Warburton's  vengeance. 
'«pe  seems  to  have  been  really  touched  by  Warburton's  blustering 
^^liampionship.      It    is    a    very  pleasant  thing    to    discover    that 
^"«u  have  been  talking  deep  religious  philosophy,  when,  in  the  inno- 
^^nce  of  your  heart,  you  fancy  that  you  have  been  versifying  second- 
^^-^md  infidelity.   The  thin-skinned  poet  welcomed  with  almost  infantile 
ly  the  aid  of  his  pachydermatous  defender,  and  naturally  supposed 
it  the  man  who  had  discovered  him  to  be  an  orthodox  philosopher, 
^^wt  be  himself  a  profound  divine.     Warburton  took  a  natural  pride 
^*i  baving  cut  out  so  rich  a  prize  from  under  the  guns  of  the  infidel 
-^olingbroke,  and  raised  himself  in  general  esteem  by  acquiring  a 
^^kt  of  spiritual  proprietorship  in  the  foremost  writer  of  the  time, 
-^^e  friendship  with  Hurd  is  more  curious  and  characteristic.     Hurd 
^«  a  man  for  whom,  though  he  has  attracted  a  recent  biographer, 
^^^^imated  by  the  ordinary  biographical  spirit,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
8^  word.     He  was  a  typical  specimen  of  the  offensive  variety  of 
^▼ersity  don;  narrow-minded,  formal,  peevish,  cold-blooded,  and 
^Werably  conceited*     In  short,  as  Johnson  said  of  Harris,  "  he  was 
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A  prig,  and  a  bad  prig."  Even  TVarburton,  we  are  told,  couli 
never  talk  to  him  freely.  In  his  country  vicarage  he  saw  nobody 
snubbed  his  curate,  and  never  gave  an  entertainment  except  on  om 
occasion,  when  Warburton,  who  was  staying  with  him,  was  forced  t 
rebel  against  the  intolerable  solitude.  When  a  bishop,  he  neve 
drove  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  his  episcopal  coach  and  his  servant 
in  full  liveries.  He  rose  to  that  eminent  position  chiefly  on  th« 
reputation  of  writing  in  Addisonian  style  and  being  a  good  critic  o 
Horace.  The  virtue  which  he  particularly  affected  was  filial  affee 
tion,  and,  after  three  years'  acquaintance,  his  Christian  humility  le< 
him  to  confide  to  AVarburton,  who  was  the  son  of  an  attorney,  tha 
his  own  father  had  been  a  farmer.  He  was  sufficiently  amiable  t 
mention  his  mother  in  endearing  terms ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Wai 
burton,  after  touching  upon  certain  presentation  copies  of  his  ow; 
book,  and  on  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  newly-published  memoirs,  h 
observes  quite  pathetically  that  the  good  old  woman  "  fell  aslee 
almost  literally  "  about  a  fortnight  before.  Warburton,  though  nc 
a  very  noble  creature,  had  at  least  a  little  more  himian  nature  aboi: 
him.  The  relations  between  the  pair  of  theologians  naturally  recal 
in  some  degree  those  between  Johnson  and  Boswell.  Warburton,  ho^ 
ever,  is  but  a  feeble- jointed  and  knock-kneed  giant  compared  with  th 
lexicographer,  and  Hurd  a  very  dry  representative  of  Boswell.  Th 
flattery,  too,  was  in  this  case  reciprocal ;  and  perhaps  the  great  ma 
pours  out  more  mouthfilling  compliments  than  his  satellite.  If  Hur 
thinks  that  Warburton's  memory  will  be  endeared  to  the  wise  an 
good  for  ever,  Warburton  regards  Hurd  as  one  of  the  first  men  c 
the  day,  and  holds  him  to  be  Addison's  equal  in  elegance,  while  fa 
his  superior  in  all  solid  merits.  The  two  together  looked  out  wit! 
condescension  upon  Warburton's  humbler  followers,  and  with  infinit 
contempt  on  all  the  world  beside.  The  general  principle  of  thai 
common  creed  is  neatly  expressed  by  Hurd,  who  says  that  "  on 
hardly  meets  with  anything  else  "  in  this  world  but  coxcombs ;  t( 
which  Warburton  adds  an  admiring  comment  that  no  coxcomb  has  t 
grain  of  gratitude  or  generosity.  The  particular  application  of  thi 
maxim  shows  that  Walpole  is  an  insuflerable  coxcomb;  Hume  i 
cold,  conceited,  treacherous  rogue ;  Johnson  full  of  malignity,  folly 
and  insolence ;  Garrick  a  writer  below  Cibber,  whose  "  sense  when 
ever  he  deviates  into  it  is  more  like  nonsense ; "  Young  "  the  fines 
writer  of  nonsense  of  any  of  this  age ; "  Smollett  a  "vagabond  Scot ; ' 
Priestley  "  a  wretched  fellow ; "  and  Voltaire  "  a  scoundrel."  Hun 
carefully  preserved  the  letters  containing  these  beautiful  specimen! 
of  Billingsgate,  and  left  them  for  publication  after  his  death.  Th< 
mode  in  which  these  congenial  spirits  co-operated  during  their  liva 
is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  their  quarrel  with  Jortin.  Jortin,  wh< 
had  been  on  excellent  terms  with  Warburton,  mildly  observed,  in  i 
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Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the  Dead  as  described  by  Homer  and 
Virgil,  that  Warburton's  "  elegant  conjecture  "  as  to  the  meaning 
of  -tiie  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid  (a  conjecture  which,  I  believe,  no 
one  lias  ever  accepted)  was  not  satisfactorily  established.  Hereupon 
Hirrd  published  a  pamphlet,  bitterly  assailing  Jortin  for  his  audacity. 
Hurd's  elaborate  irony,  as  translated  by  a  contemporary  writer, 
amounted  to  presenting  the  following  rules  by  which  the  conduct 
of    all  men  should  be  regulated  when  in  presence  of  the   great 


•  *  You  must  not  write  on  the  same  subject  that  he  does.  You  must  not 
"Write  against  him.  You  must  not  glance  at  his  arguments  even  without 
m^Tning  him.  You  must  not  oppose  his  principles  though  you  let  his  argu- 
ments alone.  You  must  not  pretend  to  help  forward  any  of  his  arguments 
tliat  may  seem  to  fall  lame.  When  you  design  him  a  compliment,  you  must 
liot  refuse  it  in  full  form,  without  impertinently  qualifying  your  ciyilities  by 
**eigiiing  a  reason  why  you  think  he  deserves  them.  You  must  never  call  any 
o£  liie  arguments  by  the  name  of  conjectures,  for  you  ought  to  know  that  this 
^pital  genius  never  proposed  anything  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  with 
lence  in  all  his  life." 


Tiie  infringement  of  such  rules  as  these  was,  in  fact,  all  that  Hurd 

<5onl<l  lay  to  Jortin's  charge.     Warburton  welcomed  this  assistance 

<>f  Ixis  jackal  with  a  perfect  shout  of  delight.     He  knew  but  of  one 

^JtMiii  from  whose  heart  or  whose  pen  so  fine  a  piece  of  irony  could 

^^oine.     Next  to  his  pleasure  in  seeing  himself  "  so  freely  praised " 

^^as    the  pleasure  he  took  *'in  seeing  Jortin  mortified."     And  in 

**^other  letter  he  remarks  that  "  they  must  be  dirty  fellows  indeed 

'^to  can  think  I  have  no  reason  to  complaiu  of  Jortin's  mean,  low, 

*^d  imgrateful  conduct  towards  me ; "  the  whole  crime  of  whom,  be  it 

^"Served,  consisted  in  Jortin's  differing  from  him  as  to  the  value  of  a 

<5i^tical  conjecture.    Jortin  some  time  afterwards  revenged  hiipself  on 

"*I^ixi's  master  by  pointing  out  certain  blunders  of  which  he  had  been 

-S^^ty  in  a  classical  translation.    Warburton,  unable  to  deny  the  error, 

^^^^e  a  kind  of  surly  overture  to  Jortin,  which  was  coldly  accepted, 

*^t  no  real  reconciliation  took  place.     The  two  conspirators  abused 

^ortin  in  private,  but  did  not  again  attack  him  for  the  abominable 

^Udadty  of  holding  an  opinion  of  his  own. 

The  almost  incredible  arrogance,   of  which   this  is   a  pleasing 

'P^imen,   breathes  through  most  of  Warburton's  writings.     Mr. 

^attiaon  says,  rather  broadly,  that  "Warburton's  stock  argument 

^  a  threat  to  cudgel  any  one  who  disputes  his  opinion."     Though 

^^  does  not  often  appeal  thus  explicitly  to  the  argumenium  bacuHnum, 

the  cudgel  is,  in  fact,  never  far  from  his  hand.     His  style  is  too 

^^uubrous  and  diiluse  to  produce  many  of  the  terse  epithets  which 

^^  discharged  at  his  enemies ;  but  as  we  plod  through  his  pages 

ve  come  across  some  flowers  of  the  eloquence  supposed  to  be  cha- 

'^^'teristio  of  Billing8gate,[of  which  a  specimen  or  two  may  be  formed 
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into  a  malodorous  bouquet.  I  gather  a  few  at  random  from  different 
parts  of  his  writings.  In  the  course  of  his  assault  upon  mystics,  he 
informs  us  that  the  Moravian  hymn-book  is  ''a  heap  of  blasphemoufi 
and  beastly  nonsense."  Of  William  Law,  a  man,  as  he  admits,  oi 
great  abilities,  he  says,  the  ''poor  man  is  here  fallen  into  a  tra^ 
which  his  folly  laid  for  his  malice."  Coming  to  less  offensive  writers, 
we  may  quote  his  character  of  Dr.  Bichard  Grey,  whom  he  had  onc€ 
called  the  "  truly  learned  and  worthy  writer  on  the  Book  of  Job." 
Grey  offended  him,  and  he  spoke  of  his  commentaries  on  Hudibrai 
as  the  "  most  execrable  heap  of  nonsense  "  that  almost  ever  appeared 
in  any  learned  language.  In  one  of  his  controversial  writings  hi 
falls  foul  of  him  again.  "  Though  I  had  the  caducous  of  peace  ix 
my  hands,"  he  observes,  "yet  it  was  only  in  cases  of  necessity  ] 
made  use  of  it.  And,  therefore,  I  chose  to  let  pass,  without  an] 
chastisement,  such  impotent  railers  as  Richard  Grey  and  one  Bate 
zany  to  a  mountebank."  Bate  was  a  respectable  Hebrew  scholai 
We  will  turn  to  what  Warburton  calls  the  "pestilent  herd  of  libertini 
scribblers,  with  which  the  island  is  overrun,  whom  I  would  bun 
down,  as  good  King  Edgar  did  his  wolves,  from  the  might; 
author  of  '  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,'  to  the  drunkei 
blaspheming  cobbler,  who  wrote  against  *  Jesus  and  the  Re 
surrection;'"  or,  as  he  elsewhere  calls  them,  "the  agents  o 
public  mischief,  which  not  only  accelerate  our  ruin,  but  accunmlat 
our  disgraces,  wretches  the  most  contemptible  for  their  parts,  th* 
most  infernal  for  their  manners."  Two  great  names  will  be  enough 
Of  Hume  he  says  in  a  tract,  which  is  perhaps  the  weakest  he  eve 
wrote,  as  it  took  him  furthest  out  of  his  depth,  that  he  merely  run 
"  his  usual  philosophic  course  from  knavery  to  nonsense,"  and  add 
that  Hume's  "  great  philosophic  assertion  of  one  of  the  prime  master 
wheels  of  superstition  labours  with  immovable  nonsense."  Of  i 
statement  of  Voltaire  about  the  Jews,  he  remarks,  "  I  believe  it  wil 
not  be  easy  to  find,  even  in  the  dirtiest  sink  of  free-thinking,  sc 
much  falsehood,  absurdity,  and  malice  heaped  together  in  a  fern 
words."  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  find  Warburton  throwing  dirt  a^ 
such  men,  in  the  placid  conviction  of  his  immeasurable  superiority.  A 
couple  of  instances  of  delicate  irony  shall  close  the  selection.  "  Even 
this  choice  piece  of  the  first  philosophy,  his  lordship's"  (Boling- 
broke's)  "sacred  pages,  is  ready,"  he  says,  "to  be  put  to  verj 
different  uses,  according  to  the  tempers  in  which  they  have  found 
his  few  admirers  on  the  one  side,  and  the  public  on  the  other ;  like 

the  china  utensil  in  the  '  Dunciad,'  which  one  has  used  for  a 

pot,  and  another  carried  home  for  his  head-piece."  And  here  is  hif 
retort  to  the  unlucky  Dr.*  Stebbing,  who  conceived  himself  to  havi 
shown  that  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  would  be  equally  prophetic  ol 
Christ's  death  whether  Warburton's  interpretation  be  admitted  oi 
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not.    "He  hath  shown  it,  indeed,"  snorts  his  antagonist,  "as  the 

Xrishman  showed  his ."    The  decorum  of  this  passage  in  a  grave 

tiieological  discussion  is  perhaps  unrivalled. 

Nothing  could  exceed  Warhurton's  confidence  in  the  result  of  the 
iraxfare  carried  on  by  such  weapons.  Every  now  and  then  he 
anzLOunces  that  he  pledges  himself  that  some  argument  shall  never 
ag^iin  be  regarded  in  "the  learned  world"  as  anything  but  an 
ignorant  prejudice;  whilst  a  similar  boast  from  one  of  his  antagonists 
is  declared  to  be  worthy  only  of  some  "  wild  conventicle  of  Methodists 
or  Hutchinsonians."  Warburton,  indeed,  trusts  so  implicitly  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  arguments,  that  he  ventures  to  take  the  dangerous  line 
of  insisting  on  the  strength  of  the  case  against  him.  Nobody  had 
thoroughly  confuted  Collins,  until  Warburton  searched  the  matter 
to  the  bottom.  Nay,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  weight  of 
the  argument  was  not,  on  the  whole,  against  Christianity  until  he 
turned  the  scale.  For  want  of  the  master-key  by  which  he  unlocked 
«1  difficulties,  "  the  Mosaic  dispensation  had  lain  for  ages  involved 
^^  absurdities,  and  the  Christian  had  become  subject  to  insuperable 
^^fficulties."  It  is  time  to  consider  what  was  this  marvellous  expe- 
^^nt  which  had  been  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  all  theologians  till 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  now  for  the  first  time 
to  base  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  on  an  immovable  founda- 
tion. The  general  principles  on  which  he  reasoned,  and  the  special 
^guments  which  justified  these  amazing  pretensions,  well  deserve  a 
*^ttle  examination. 

By  way  of  preface  to  a  more  detailed  statement,  I  may  venture  a 

^ord  or  two  upon  Warburton's  special  intellectual  characteristic — 

^^  ardent  passion  for  a  paradox.   He  admits  it  himself  with  a  quaint 

^^ttplacency.     After  stating    that   "if   the  Scriptures  have,"   as 

-«txddleton  had  said,   "every  fault  which  can  possibly  deform   a 

l^^guage,  this  is  so  far  from  proving  such  language  was  not  divinely 

^spired^  that  it  is  one  certain  mark  of  its  original ; "  he  winds  up  his 

^ieuxonstration  by  asserting  that  the  Koran  is  "  as  real  and  substantial 

^  pattern  of  eloquence  as  any  whatsoever ; "  and  adds  that  this  is  a 

P^^^ox  "  which  like  many  others  that  I  have  had  the  odd  fortune 

^   advance,  will  presently  be  seen   to  be  only  another  name  for 

^^th."     He  is  never  so  proud  as  when  he  has  hit  upon  some  pro- 

P^^tion  so  ingeniously  offensive  to  all  parties,  that,  as  he  puts  it, 

oelievers  and  unbelievers  have  combined,  by  some  blind  chance  or 

^ther,"  to  pronounce  his  arguments  absurd.     The  Warburtonian 

P^^^ox  is  one  of  a  peculiar  class.     He  is  not  paradoxical,  like  some 

^toinent  thinkers — Hobbes,  for  example,  or  Berkeley — from  a  certain 

excess  of  acuteness.     To  such  men,  intellectual  progress  owes  much, 

Wause  their  error  consists  chiefly  in  attaching  too  much  importance 

to  some  half  truth,  and  serves,  at  any  rate,  to  impress  it  upon  us  by 
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forco  of  exaggeration.  Warburton's  most  audacious  speculatiom 
seldom  strike  new  light  out  of  liis  subject ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  fern 
men  of  equal  vigour  have  ever  shown  less  real  acuteness.  He  waf 
paradoxical  as  a  deaf  man  writing  upon  music,  or  a  blind  man  writing 
upon  painting  might  be  paradoxical.  He  blunders  into  the  strangest 
criticisms  upon  Shakspere  &om  sheer  want  of  even  a  rudimentary 
poetical  faculty ;  and  in  the  same  way,  he  plays  the  queerest  triokf 
with  the  Bible,  from  his  deficiency  in  spiritual  insight.  Or  we  ma} 
say — and  the  analogy  is  perhaps  closer — that  his  paradoxes  are  lik< 
those  of  a  pettifogging  lawyer,  who  strains  the  language  of  statute! 
into  the  most  unexpected  conclusions,  in  complete  disregard  of  theu 
spirit.  He  reads  the  Bible  precisely  like  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  anc 
to  him  one  argument  is  pretty  much  as  good  as  another,  so  long  ai 
it  con  be  wholly  deduced  from  any  clause  of  the  inspired  text,  ii 
due  syllos;i6tic  form.  It  matters  nothing  that  the  whole  meaning 
should  have  evaporated  in  the  strange  contortions  to  which  the  word 
of  his  documents  have  been  subjected.  He  is  fond  of  quoting  Hobbea'i 
inimitable  maxim,  that  words  are  the  counters  of  wise  men  and  th< 
money  of  fools.  It  exactly  expresses  his  own  practice.  Give  hin 
a  text  which  can  be  fitted  into  his  argument,  and  he  uses  it  with  th< 
most  audacious  confidence,  caring  nothing  for  the  context  or  for  thi 
sense  in  which  it  must  have  been  used  by  the  original  authoi 
Although  an  argument  constructed  on  such  principles  is  devoid  o 
any  intrinsic  value — and,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whethe 
Warburton  ever  made  a  single  genuine  convert — ^there  is  yet  on 
interest  in  the  result.  He  brings  into  the  most  startling  relief  th 
current  opinions  of  his  day.  A  man  of  genius,  even  when  usinj 
very  dangerous  arguments,  is  guarded  by  a  certain  imconsciou 
instinct  from  pressing  them  into  the  most  offensive  conclusioni 
Warburton,  from  his  utter  want  of  tact,  blurts  out  the  absiirditie 
which  a  more  acute  writer  judiciously  throws  into  the  background 
Without  attributing  the  slightest  conscious  dishonesty  to  man; 
eminent  reasoners,  we  may  say  that  they  know  how  to  glide  safel; 
over  the  weaker  parts  of  their  system.  An  obtuse  thinker  of  th 
Warburton  order  splashes  indiscriminately  through  thick  tma 
thin,  and  unintentionally  reveals  to  us  the  errors  which  perhap 
exist,  though  in  a  latent  form,  in  the  theories  of  more  judiciou 
writers.  From  this  point  of  view,  he  may  be  studied  as  illustratinj 
the  uglier  tendencies  of  eighteenth-century  theology.  It  may  b 
added  that  we  find  in  uncouth  forms  and  in  their  native  absurdit 
some  arguments  which  still  pass  muster  by  the  help  of  a  little  philc 
sophical  varnish.  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Demonstrated,  i 
an  attempt  to  support  one  gigantic  paradox  by  a  whole  system  c 
afiUiated  paradoxes.  Warburton  was  a  man  of  multifarious  reading 
but  inaccurate  scholarship,  or,  as  Bentley  more  forcibly  expressed  ii 
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^f  "moastrons  appetite  and  bad  digestion."     He  has  tumbled  out 

his  intellectual  spoils  into  his  ponderous   pages  with  endless  pro- 

-digality.      Starting   with   the   professed   intention   of  proving   the 

^vine  authority  of  Moses,  he  diverges  into  all  manner  of  subsidiary 

anquiries.     He  discourses  at  length  on  the  origin  and  nature  of 

xnorality;   he  gives  the  true  theory  of  the  alliance  of  Church  and 

♦State ;  he  devotes  many  pages  to  elucidating  the  sixth  book  of  the 

^^Eneid,  and  the  nature  of  the  ancient  mysteries ;   he  discusses  the 

origin  of  writing  and  the  meaning  of  hieroglyphics ;  he  investigates 

the  chronology  of  Egypt;   he  runs  up  an  elaborate  argument  to 

determine  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Job;    he  assails  all  manner  of 

freethinkers,   orthodox    divines,    Jews,    Turks,   Socinians,   classical 

scholars,  antiquarians,  and  historians,  who   happen  to  differ  with 

hixn  on  some  subsidiary  question.     At  every  stage  in  the  argument 

some  new  vista  of  controversy  opens  before  us;  but  every  pheno- 

nienon  in  the  universe,  so  it  is  said,  is  more  or  less  connected  with 

every  other;   and  Warburton  easily  finds  an  excuse  for  rambling 

from  one  end  of  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge  to  the  other, 

whenever  there  is  an  adversary  to  be  encountered,  or  an  instance  of 

'^^  reading  to  be  illustrated,  or,  in  short,  any  kind  of  caprice  to 

*^  gratified.     It  is  no  wonder  that  a  man  pursuing  so  vast  a  plan, 

^d  stirring  up  so  many  hostile  prejudices  at  every  step,  wearied  of 

his  task  before  its  conclusion,  and  dropped  into  calm  episcopal  repose 

long  before  the  edifice  had  received  its  crowning  ornaments. 

The  whole  method  involves  an  assumption,  which  is  accepted, 

taough  seldom  so  ostentatiously  put  forward  by  the  so-called  evi- 

T^^tial  school.'    Warburton  maintains,  in  a  curious  passage,  that 

^t   is  as  possible  to  make  discoveries  in  religion  as  in  science ;  but, 

f®    Usual,  his  discoveries  savour  more  of  a  legal  than  a  scientific 

^"^©stigation.     The  truth  of  a  religious  doctrine  is  to  be  decided  by 

*  judicial  inquiry.     The  devil's  advocates  are  to  be  upset  by  the 

^'^^icien  turning  up  of  some  new  bit  of  evidence  or  a  novel  interpre- 

^Won  of  an  old  statute.     Or  we  may  consider  the  contest  between 

^^   two  parties  as  resembling  a  game  of  chess.     Warburton  is  the 

^^^^^verer  of  a  new  gambit  (I  apologise  if  my  terms  are  wrong), 

Uich  is  to  giYe  the  adversary  a  most  unexpected  checkmate.     It 

^  always  been  assumed  that  if  one  side  were  deprived  of  a  leading 

P^^^^,  victory  would  incline  to  the  other.     Warburton  shows  how 

.  ®   apparent  disadvantage  may  be  converted,  by  skilful  manipula- 

^^U,  into  a  means  of  assured  triumph,     ihe  infidel  pressing  on  in 

^^  liighest  security,  suddenly  finds  himself,  as  it  were,  stalemated, 

^*A  the  game  is,  in  vulgar  language,  pulled  out  of  the  fire.     The 

¥^tion,  in  hct,  was  this.     Deists  had  made  a  great  point  of  the 

^^^l^ftosed  ftbeoice  from  the  Old  Testament  of  any  distinct  reference 

^  ^  fixture  life.    Apologists  of  Christianity  had  been  put  to  rather 
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awkward  shifts,  and  had  endeavoured,  by  forced  interpretations,  tc^- 
relieve  the  Bible  from  this  imputation.  Warburton's  discovery:^^^ 
consisted  in  a  new  argument,  by  which  the  absence  of  the  promise^^  ^ 
of  immortality  was  to  be  admitted,  but  to  be  converted  into  what  hisJ 
title  characteristically  describes  as  a  *'  demonstration  "  of  the  truth 
of  the  Mosaic  religion.  For  this  purpose  he  erects  his  demonstra- 
tion— one,  as  he  informs  us,  which  falls  *'  very  little  short  of  mathe- 
matical certainty,  and  to  which  nothing  but  a  mere  physical  possi- 
bility of  the  contrary  can  be  opposed " — on  three  very  clear  and 
simple  propositions.  The  first  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society ; 
the  second,  that  the  utility  of  this  doctrine  has  been  acknowledged 
by  all  mankind,  and  pre-eminently  by  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
nations  of  antiquity ;  the  third,  that  this  doctrine  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Hence,  he  says,  one  would  think  that 
"  we  might  proceed  directly  to  our  conclusion  that  therefore  the  law 
of  Moses  is  of  divine  original."  Yet  as  some  persons  may  be  stupid 
enough  to  miss  the  logic  of  this  argument,  he  draws  it  out  more 
fully  in  elaborate  syllogisms.  Substantially  they  come  to  this. 
Moses  would  not  have  omitted  a  sanction  which  he  knew  to  be 
essential,  unless  he  had  the  certainty  of  a  miraculous  interference. 
The  statement  that  he  ventured  into  the  desert  without  any  adequate 
provision  of  food,  might,  perhaps,  be  urged  as  a  proof  that  he 
reckoned  upon  a  supply  of  quails  and  manna ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
the  fact  that  he  started  his  legislation  without  so  essential  a  spiritual 
provision  as  a  belief  in  hell,  is  taken  by  Warburton  to  show  that  he 
knew  that  a  supernatural  substitute  for  hell  would  be  provided. 
What  that  was  will  be  seen  directly.  Meanwhile,  grotesque  as  the 
argument  sounds  when  thus  bluntly  expressed,  it  may  yet  be  said 
that,  after  all,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  caricature  of  a  highly 
respectable  and  still  surviving  line  of  argimient.  Some  modem 
apologists  are  fond  of  arguing  that  Christianity  was  revolting  to  the 
ordinary  mind,  in  order  to  prove  that  its  success  was  miraculous. 
They  are  afraid  to  admit  that  it  was  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
time,  lest  its  growth  should  be  regarded  as  spontaneous.  And, 
therefore,  they  do  their  best  to  prove  that  human  nature  is  naturally 
revolted  by  purity  and  humility,  just  as  Warburton  declared  it  to 
be  so  corrupt  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  hell  could  preserve  it  from 
utter  decay. 

The  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  is  drawn  into  so  elabo- 
rate a  system,  that  any  complete  account  of  it  would  be  impossible 
within  moderate  limits.  Probably,  however,  it  will  be  ei^ough  to  notice 
two  or  three  of  its  critical  and  characteristic  points.  Thus  the  whole 
edifice  obviously  rests  on  the  assumption  that  nothing  but  a  belief  in 
a  future  world  can  make  men  moral.   The  very  fact  which  Warburton 
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seer  1^8  to  explain  would  apparently  confute  the  theory  at  once.  The 
Je^^s,  he  Bays,  knew  nothing  of  a  future  world;  yet  the  Jewish 
eoosomy  prospered.  Therefore,  is  the  natural  inference,  the  belief  is 
:z:iecessary.  No,  says  Warburton  in  substance.  The  facts  con- 
<iict  my  theory  ;  therefore,  the  facts  are  miraculous.  His  reliance 
the  infallibility  of  an  a  priori  argument,  or  rather  upon  a 
nd  assertion,  gives  at  once  the  key  to  the  whole  character  of  the 
k.  Warburton's  attempt  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  in 
^tion  is  in  fact  as  feeble  as  most  of  his  speculative  flights.  It 
cunts  simply  to  asserting  in  a  great  many  words,  that  human 
"^ixgswill  not  be  virtuous  unless  they  are  paid  for  it  in  another 
rid.  Neither  a  moral  sense,  nor  a  perception  of  the  eternal  fitness 
things,  will  be  sufficient  motives  without  the  obligation  of  a 
rior  will.  Nothing  else,  indeed,  can  **  make  actions  moral,  i.e., 
h  as  deserve  reward  and  punishment."  In  this  view  of  morality, 
^rburton  is  of  course  merely  anticipating  Paley,  and  expressing  the 
^^8t  current  opinion  of  his  time.  No  one,  however,  will  dispute  the 
jginality  of  his  application  of  the  doctrine.  That  Moses,  being 
U  acquainted  with  the  vital  importance  of  the  belief — for 
arburton  always  speaks  as  if  Moses  was  a  highly  intelligent 
litician  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  fully  acquainted  with  all  its 
^resies — should  have  omitted  to  preach  it,  is  sufficiently  strange, 
ut  the  paradox,  pretty  enough  as  it  stands,  is  heightened  by  a 
X:arther  argument.  The  ancient  philosophers,  as  he  informs  us, 
^^«nerally  disbelieved  the  doctrine,  and  yet  systematically  preached 
for  its  utility.  And  thus  we  have  the  strange  phenomenon  that 
e  one  inspired  teacher  of  the  world  neglected  to  preach,  and  all 
lie  false  teachers  elaborately  preached,  the  doctrine  on  which 
-^^orality  essentially  depends,  and  in  both  cases  acted  in  opposition 
^^10  their  real  belief. 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  singular  fact,  that  a  man  of 

.^reat  intellectual  vigour  should  have  cheated  himself  into  a  state  of 

^^nind  so  far  resembUng  a  genuine  belief  in  this  grotesque  paradox 

^3  to  stake  his  reputation  on  maintaining  it — it  is  better  not  to 

*«decide  how  close  a  resemblance  to  belief  that  fact  implies — we  come 

"to  the  best  illustration  of  the  stage  of  opinion  at  which  he  had 

arrived.     Sir  John  Lubbock  has  lately  observed  that  the  best  test  of 

civilization  is  the  conception  which  a  race  is  able  to  form  of  the 

Deity.     This  remark  may  be  extended  far  beyond  savages.     In  one 

of  his  fierce  assaults  upon  Bolingbroke,  Warburton  says,  "  I  should 

choose  to  have  the  clergy's  God,  though  made  of  no  better  stuff  than 

artificial  theology  (because  this  gives  him  both  justice  and  goodness) 

rather  than  his  Lordship's  God,  who  has  neither,  although  composed 

(^  the  most  refined  materials  of  the  first  philosophy.     In  the  mean- 

time,  I  will  not  deny  .  .  .  that  his  Lordship's  God  and  the  clergy's 
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Gk)d  are  equally  faithful  copies  of  themselves."  Warburton's  view  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  adequate 
portrait  of  this  deity,  formed  of  artificial  theology,  who  was  a  '^  faith- 
ful copy  "  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  If  any  word,  unint^itionally 
savouring  of  irreverence,  should  escape  me  in  such  an  attempt,  I 
must  beg  for  pardon  on  the  ground  that  I  am  only  endeavouring  to 
tread  in  episcopal  footsteps. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Warburtonian  deity  served  in  the 
first  place  as  an  omnipotent  and  supernatural  Chief  Justice.  His 
duty  was  to  sentence  to  condign  punishment  the  Bolingbrokes, 
Spinozas,  Tindals,  and  all  other  ofienders  against  morality.  But 
there  is,  at  first  sight,  a  capriciousness  in  his  behaviour  towards  the 
Jews,  for  which,  as  the  author  of  the  hypothesis  is  silent,  it  is  difficult 
to  account.  Warburton  promised  to  clear  the  matter  up  to  the 
meanest  comprehension  in  the  final  book  of  the  "  Divine  Legation." 
Unluckily,  he  became  too  weary  of  his  work  ever  to  finish  up  the 
argument  satisfactorily.  Even  Archdeacon  Towne,  one  of  Warburton's 
humble  friends,  who  was  pronounced  by  the  bishop  to  understand  his 
works  better  than  their  author,  is  grieved  at  this  omission.  He  can 
only  make  the  rather  lame  remark,  ''  It  is  certain  that  a  system  may 
be  true  and  well-foimded,  notwithstanding  objections  to  it  never  have 
been  and  never  can  be  answered."  He  admits  that  adversaries  will 
triumph,  and  will  even  urge  that  the  bishop  could  not  answer  the 
difficulties  he  had  raised.  Nothing  is  more  probable ;  but,  declining 
the  task  of  accounting  for  that  which  the  faithful  Towne  admits  to  be 
unaccountable,  we  may  observe  and  wonder  at  the  fact.  For  some 
reason,  then,  the  Deity  resolved  to  manage  the  Jews  on  a  peculiar 
system ;  or,  as  Warburton  calls  it,  by  an  extraordinary  Providence. 
The  meaning  of  which  words  appears  to  be  as  follows : — The  ordinary 
human  being  is  pimished  or  rewarded  in  a  future  world  according  to 
his  merits  in  this.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  however,  a  system  of 
cash  payments  was  adopted.  Every  man  had  his  accounts  finally 
settled  before  death ;  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  any  belief  in  a 
future  world,  or  indeed,  as  it  would  seem,  of  a  future  world  at  all, 
was  entirely  obviated.  The  proof  that  so  marvelloiis  a  state  of  things 
actually  existed,  is  touched  with  characteristic  lightness.  ''  It  would 
be  absurd,"  he  says,  "to  quote  particidar  texts,  when  the  whole 
Bible  is  one  continued  proof  of  it."  But  his  knockdown  argument 
is  as  usual  of  the  d  priori  kind ;  it  must  have  been  so,  "  for  a  people 
in  society,  without  both  a  future  state  and  an  equal  Providence " 
(that  is,  a  Providence  equally  working  in  this  world)  "  coidd  have^ 
no  belief  in  the  moral  government  of  God,"  and  would  have  relapsed 
into  a  savage  state.  Thus,  as  the  Jews  had  no  future  state,  they 
must  have  had  an  equal  Providence.  Q.  E.  D.  Perhaps  this  heresy 
is  the  supreme  expression  of  the  popular  creed,  that  the  Bible 
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orally  refers  to  a  state  of  things  altogether  beside  and  apart  from 
xiy^  thing  that  comes  within  our  ordinary  experience.      As  War- 
naiyely  says  in  attacking  Plutarch,  "  we  know  (though  he 
not)  that  all  things  "  (in  the  Jewish  history)  "  were  extraordinary, 
nothing  to  be  brought  to  example,  any  more  than  to  imitation."' 
xburton  has  an  unequalled  talent  for  caricaturing  the  most  absurd 


here  are,  however,  some  difficulties  in  realising  so  strange  a  con- 
on.     One  or  two  corollaries  from  his  doctrine  require  elaborate 
snce.     Thus,  for  example,  the  Deity  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
oex'tiain  regulations  which  savour  of  hardship.     Though  he  punished 
o^vil-doers  in  this  world,  there  are  some  "  men  of  stronger  complexions 
six^erior  to  all  the  fear  of  personal  temporal  evil."     The  knowledge 
\3oLBLii  an  Almighty  power  would  punish  them,  a  knowledge  which,  as 
\lg     assures  us,  rested  on  the  immediate  evidence  of  their   senses, 
^vtrould  not  keep  them  out  of   mischief.      And,   therefore,    these 
iDLardened  persons  were   to  be   reached  throllgh  their  "instinctive 
fondness  to    their   offspring."     That  a   man  who  would  not  be 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  tortures  inflicted  by  an  Almighty  ruler, 
should  be  restrained  out  of  love  for  his  children,  is  strange  ;  but  the 
morality  of   the  proceeding  is    still  more   questionable  than    its 
efficiency.     Warburton's  explanation  on  this  head  is  characteristic. 
Grod,  he  says,  was  here  acting,  not  as  the  Almighty  governor  of  the 
^verse,  but  as  the  "  civil  governor  "  of  the  Jews.     In  a  theocracy 
^^8  Were  treasonable.     "  Now  we  know  it  to  be  the  practice  of  all 
^tes  to  punish  the  crime  of  leze-majesty  in  this  manner.     And,  to 
^^der  it  just,  no  more  is  required  than  that  it  was  in  the  compact 
(^  it  certainly  was  here)  on  men's  free  entrance  into  society."     He 
P^'oceeds  to  defend  the  system  more  fully  by  appealing  to  the  English 
**W8  of  forfeiture  for  high  treason.     In  short,  God  Almighty  would 
^^e  been  perfectly  justified  for  his  conduct  imder  the  British  con- 
s^itution,  and  what  more  could  the  Deist  require  P 

Other  difSculties,  of  course,  abound  when  it  is  attempted  to  work 

^^t  the  details  of  this  remarkable  system.     What,  for  example,  was 

^  ^^©come  of  the  Jews  in  another  world,  after  receiving  their  full 

J^^iUpense  in  this  ?    How  could  future  pimishments  or  rewards  be 

*^  ?     Bolingbroke  made  a  great  point  of  this  objection ;  and  War- 

^*^n  Unsters  more  than  usual  in  seeking  to  evade  it.      In  the  case 

^    fiitore  punishments,    he  escapes,    according    to    the    ordinary 

/^^^logical  device,  by  admitting  that  it  is  a  mystery,  and  boasting  of 

7^  admission  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  difficulty.    As  to  rewards, 

^^  aays  that  he  does  not  grudge  the  Jews  the  advantage  of  being 

^^^  twice  over.     To  a  similar  difficulty  as  to  the  fate  of  men  in  the 

^8^  before  Moses,  he  calmly  invents  "  a  secret  reprieve  "  (kept  "  hid, 

^'^d^ed,  firam  the  early  world,"  and,  it  may  be  added,  from  everybody 
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till  the  days  of  Warburton)  ''  passed  along  with  the  sentence  o; 
condemnation.  So  that  they  who  never  received  their  due  in  thii 
world  would  still  be  kept  in  existence  till  they  had  received  it  in  th< 
next ;  such  being  in  no  other  sense  sufferers  by  the  administratioi 
of  an  unequal  Providence  than  in  being  ignorant  of  the  reparatioi 
which  attended  them."  God  is  thus  supposed  to  have  acted  like  8om< 
of  the  kings  a  few  centuries  ago^  who,  whilst  agreeing  to  a  treaty  ix 
public,  made  a  private  reservation  for  breaking  it  at  their  owi 
convenience. 

The  God  of  Warburton,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  i 
position  towards  the  universe  something  like  that  of  George  III 
towards  the  British  people.  Speaking  generally,  he  was  a  constita 
tional  ruler  with  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  exigencies  of  hi 
position  ;  he  resorted  to  miracles  as  little  as  possible,  just  as  a  kin( 
would  seldom  bring  his  personal  influence  to  bear ;  but  in  certaii 
cases,  which,  so  far  as  human  knowledge  can  reveal,  were  capriciously 
selected,  he  chose  to  govern,  as  well  as  to  reign,  and  his  action  ix 
those  cases  brought  about  a  variety  of  complicated  relations  which  i 
taxes  all  Warburton's  legal  skill  to  unravel.  Once,  after  a  lon{ 
argument  destined  to  vindicate  the  "  wisdom,  purity,  and  justice  "  o 
the  Almighty,  he  asks  pathetically :  "  How  can  I  hope  to  be  hean 
in  defence  of  the  God  of  Israel,  when  even  the  believing  part  o 
those  whom  I  oppose  seem  to  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  reasoning 
of  Jesus  Himself?  "  And,  truly,  it  is  rather  a  sad  case  for  his  client 
when  Warburton  has  to  appear  as  the  only  cotinsel  for  the  defence 
The  extraordinary  perplexity  of  his  system  is  due  in  part  to  tha 
metaphysical  conception  of  the  law  of  nature  which  assumes  grea 
prominence  in  Warburton.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  common  law  of  thi 
universe,  and,  like  that  of  England,  was  supposed  to  be  a  concreti 
embodiment  of  the  perfection  of  wisdom.  Its  details,  moreover,  wer< 
capable  of  being  marked  out  with  mathematical  accuracy,  and  War 
burton  has  ascertained  its  precise  provisions  with  a  minuteness  whicl 
is  not  a  little  astonishing.  It  is,  for  example,  rather  odd  at  the  presen 
day  to  find  a  man  declaring,  and  that  in  capital  letters — ^a  favourit 
device  with  Warburton — that  "an  established  Religion,  with  j 
TEST  Law,  is  the  universal  voice  of  nature."  The  original  compac 
between  the  Church  and  State  is  drawn  out  in  all  its  provisions  wit! 
the  accuracy  of  a  conveyancer;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  othe: 
human  being  ever  discovered  that  a  test  law  was  an  immediate  con 
sequence  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  The  law  of  nature,  how 
ever,  has  more  bearing  upon  Warburton's  main  purpose  in  anothei 
direction.  The  essence  of  all  religion,  as  he  frequently  states,  is  i 
belief  in  a  divine  system  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  a  propositioi 
which  he  generally  illustrates  by  St.  Paul's  words,  containing,  as  h< 
thinks,  the  most  concise  statement  of  natural  religion,  that  God  is  f 
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<*  re^warderof  them  who  diligently  seek  Him."  But  it  does  not  follow 
on  principles  of  natural  religion,  that  punishments  or  rewards  should 
be  xoore  than  temporary.     With  characteristic  audacity  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  the  notion  of  eternal  penalties,  instead  of  being 
discoverable  by  the  unassisted  reason,  is  absolutely  revolting  to  it ; 
and    that  "  fancy  even  when  full  plumed  by  vanity  "  could  scarcely 
rise  to  the  idea  of  infinite  rewards.    Some  kind  of  future  state  might, 
he  tliinks,  be  inferred  by  the  light  of  nature ;  but  we  could  know 
notliiug  as  to  its  conditions ;  and  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  which 
is    tlie  most  essential  spirit  of  the  Christian  revelation,  was  rather 
repixlsive  than  probable.     When,  therefore,  the  Almighty  interferes 
by  liis  direct  action  with  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  universe,  a 
distinction  has  to  be  drawn,  like  that  between  the  king  as  a  person 
and   the  crown  as  a  mere  official  figment.     The  results  are  com- 
plicated in  the  extreme.     Mankind,  for  example,  occupied  a  different 
legal  position  in  regard  to  their  Maker  before  the  Fall,  and  in  the 
interval  between  the  Fall  and  the  appearance  of  Moses;  and  the 
divine  prerogatives  differed  as  they  affected  Jews  and  Gentiles.    The 
great  change  took  place  when  the  Almighty  "  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  Supreme  Magistrate  of  the  Jewish  people.^'     We  have  seen, 
He  resolved  for  some  inscrutable  reason  to  govern  them  by  temporal, 
instead  of  eternal  punishments,  and  it  is  a  delicate  problem  to  say 
liow  this  would  affect  their  position  in  the  world  to  come.    He  "  pro- 
ceeded/' says  Warburton,  "  on  the  most  equitable  grounds  of  civil 
goTemment ; "  He  became  king  (of  the  Jews)  "  by  free  choice ; "  and 
He  thus  acquired  certain  privileges,  as,  for  example,  that  of  prose- 
cuting idolators  as  traitors.     As,  however,  direct  punishments,  even 
when  inflicted  upon  posterity,  proved  to  be  inadequate,  he  enacted  a 
cumbrous  ceremonial  destined  to  distract  popular  attention  from  the 
claims  of  pretenders,  that  is  to  say,  of  false  gods.    A  certain  Herman 
"  itfiius  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  this  theory  implied  that  God 
^^  in  need  of  the  "  tricks  of  crafty  politicians ;  "  and  Warburton 
admits  that  the  wisdom  thus  displayed  was  identical  in  kind,  though 
different  in  degree,  from  "  what  we  call  human  policy."    He  excuses 
i^  ou  the  ground    that   God    used   his  miraculous  power  as  little 
^  possible  (a  very  convenient  theological  principle),  though  he  is 
^P^g  at  the  same  time  that  all  Jewish  history  is  one  stupendous 
^'^^le.      The  difficulties,  however,  increase.       After  u  time  God 
appointed    an   "  under-agent   or  instrument ; "    the  Jewish  kings 
^^^^e  his  viceroys ;  and  Warburton  has  to  prove  at  length  that 
^®  change  did  not  alter  the  essence  of  the  form  of  government, 
^^vid,  he    says,   was    called    the    man    after    God's    own   heart, 
"^te  he  "  seconded  God's  views  in  support  of  the  theocracy." 
^^Waa,  in  fact,  like  Lord  Bute,  a  thoroughgoing  King's  friend, 
'^though  the  Jews  persisted  in  behaving  badly,   they  could  not 
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withdraw  from  the  coyenant,  which  occupied  the  place  of  the  oiigina 
contract  in  the  theocracy  ;  for  it  is  against  all  principles  of  eqnit; 
that  one  party  to  a  bargain  should  be  allowed  to  repudiate  it  a 
pleasure.  God,  therefore,  retained  his  rights ;  but,  in  oonaeqiieiic 
of  the  misbehaviour  of  his  subjects,  he  declined  to  eoLercise  then: 
Thus  we  have  the  curious  result  that,  although  the  theocracy  wa 
still  existing  de  Jure,  it  ceased  to  operate  de  facto.  Penalties  an> 
rewards  were  no  longer  exacted  in  this  world,  and  though  n 
revelation  had  hitherto  been  made  of  a  future  life,  the  prophet 
began  to  discover  its  existence.  From  this  fact  we  may  discoTei 
amongst  other  things,  the  precise  date  of  the  book  of  Job.  Th 
great  purpose  of  that  book  is  to  discuss  the  difficult  problem  raisa 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  virtuoiis 
and,  as  Warburton  says,  no  satisfactory  conclusion  is  reached.  I 
must  therefore  have  been  written  just  at  the  point  of  time  whei 
rewards  and  punishments  ceased  to  be  administered  in  this  world 
and  when  the  existence  of  another  world  had  failed  to  obtaii 
recognition.  Gradually,  however,  the  new  doctrine  became  dear. 
till  the  theocracy  was  finally  broken  up,  and  the  Almighty  ceased 
to  be,  as  Warburton  calls  it,  the  ''  family  God  of  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham," or,  as  he  elsewhere  puts  it,  the  ''tutelary  deity,  gentilitial 
and  local,"  and  became  simply  the  constitutional  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, governing  only  through  second  causes  and  interfering  directl} 
only  upon  critical  occasions.  The  new  set  of  obligations  introduced 
by  the  Christian  dispensation  need  not  be  noticed ;  but  the  genera] 
nature  of  the  theory  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  clear.  Man,  it  is  plain, 
stands  in  all  kinds  of  varying  relations  to  his  Maker.  Some  oi 
his  claims  are  dependent  upon  law,  and  others  on  equity ;  some- 
times he  must  stick  to  the  terms  of  a  particular  bargain,  and 
occasionally  he  may  go  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  law  oi 
nature ;  immortality  is  a  free  gift  (sometimes,  it  must  be  said,  oi 
very  questionable  benefit),  and  may  therefore  be  granted,  subject  tc 
any  regulations  which  the  Giver  may  please  to  impose ;  some  kind 
of  future  reward  is  a  strict  legal  right,  and  must  necessarily  be 
granted  on  condition  of  repentance ;  persecution  is  lawful  under  a 
theocracy,  and  becomes  intolerable  in  all  other  circumstances  where 
the  voice  of  nature  unfortunately  demands  a  test-law,  but  forbidfi 
any  more  stringenti  discouragement  of  disisent ;  eternal  punishment 
is  detestably  cruel  if  we  depend  upon  ordinary  reasoning,  but  quite 
justifiable  if  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  revelation ;  and  the  Jews 
were  governed  by  God  Almighty  on  principles  of  (as  human  intelli- 
gence would  say)  a  most  eccentric  kind,  varying  naturally  at 
different  stages  of  their  history,  and  totally  different  from  anything 
that  has  prevailed  before  or  since.  Warburton's  modest,  though  not 
very  orthodox,  conclusion  that  they  could  not  be  adduced  am  a 
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^^sraxning  or  an  example,  is  amply  justifiLed.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says 
tiliat  Calvinists  and  Arminians  think  of  God  as  of  a  man  in  the  next 
street.  Warbarton  seems  to  have  improved  upon  the  definition,  and 
r^g^arded  Him  as  a  very  shrewd,  but  rather  capricious,  lawyer, 
d^^elling  at  about  the  same  distance.  Certainly,  the  attorney's  clerk 
did  not  lose  the  marks  of  his  early  training. 

One  other  peculiarity  of  Warburton's  theories  must  be  considered, 
to   give  anything  Uke  a  complete  picture  of  the  singular  logical 
edifice  in  which  he  trusted.     Among  his  innumerable  controversies 
one  of  the  most  vehement  was  his  assault  upon  Wesley.     In  the 
course  of  it  he  remarks  that ''  the  power  of  working  miracles  and 
not  the  conformity  of  S9ripture  doctrines  to  the  truth  is  the  great 
criterion  of  a  divine  mission."     Accordingly  we  find   throughout 
that  he  has  an  intense  affection  for  a  miracle,  tempered  by  a  strong 
desire  to  show  that  all  other  people  take  erroneous  views  of  any 
particular  miracle  alleged.     In  his  defence,   for  example,   of  the 
supposed  miracle  wrought  to  prevent  Julian's  reconstruction  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  argues  valiantly  for  the  truth  of  the  main 
incident     He  is  almost  equally  anxious  to  prove  that  certain  sub- 
sidiary phenomena  were  not  miraculous.     For  example,  it  is  stated 
^^^t  crosses  appeared  in   the    sky  and  on  the   garments   of  the 
^ectators.     He  produces  some  curious  instances,  which  I  commend 
^^    the  consideration  of  natural  philosophers,  where  such   crosses 
^>^  said  to  have  actually  appeared  in  consequence  of  a  thunderstorm 
and  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.     But  the  main  facts  he  stoutly  main- 
^*iii8  must  have  been  miraculous.     "  The  Fathers,"  he  says,  "  are  so 
^^patient  to  be  at  their  favourite  miracles,  the  crosses  in  the  sky 
*^d  on  the  garments,  that  they  slip  negligently  over  what  ought 
principally  to  have  been  insisted  on,  the  fiery  eruption  ;  and  leave  what 
^^«  truly  miraculous,  to  run  after  an  imaginary  prodigy."     The 
P^^t*  Fathers  who  believe  too  much  and  the  poor  infidels  who  believe 
^^^  little  are  equally  censured  ;  though  it  seems  rather  hard  to  expect 
^^  Fathers  to  have  known  of  events  which  happened  in  the  seven- 
^^th  century.    The  same  eccentricity  appears  in  his  other  writings. 
**e  seems  actually  to  have  |;)elieved  in  an  absurd  prophecy  said  to 
*^^e  been  uttered  by  one  Arise  Evans  under  the  Commonwealth, 
^-hough  he  admits  the  said  Evans  to  have  been  a  notorious  rogue ; 
^d  he  published  a  preface  to  one  of  Jortin's  works  containing  an 
^terpretation  of  its  meaning.     But  when  poor  Wesley  was  rash 
^o^gh  to  publish  those  accounts  of  miracles  with  which  his  journals 
^  60  curiously  stuffed,  the  episcopal  wrath  knew  no  bounds.     That 
&  man  living  in  the   eighteenth   century,  and   that  man  a  rebel 
S'^t  the   Church  of  England,  should  produce  a  few  wretched 
"^^es  to  confirm  his  foolish  fancies  was  indeed  intolerable.     To 
V^  over  his  ridicule,  some  of  which  is  not  unfairly  bestowed,  or  at 
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least  would  not  be  unfair  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  ] 
exaggerated  the  sphere  of  the  miraculous  beyond  all  other 
his  ending  arguments  are  exquisitely  characteristic, 
the  true  secret  slips  out  in  a  very  naive  remark.  It 
he  says,  are  no  longer  required.  Something  was  wanted  to 
the  martyrs  in  the  early  ages ;  "  but  now  the  profession 
Christian  faith  is  attended  tcith  ease  and  honour ;  and  the  co: 
which  the  weight  of  human  testimony  and  the  conclusions  of 
reason  afford  us,  of  its  truth,  is  abimdantly  sufficient  to  suj 
in  our  religious  perseverance."  It  is,  in  fact,  easy  enough 
severe  when  the  defence  of  Christianity  is  the  direct  ro 
bishopric ;  but  Wesley  must  have  smiled  at  the  quiet  assi 
that  Warburton  rather  than  the  poor  Methodists  presen 
closest  analogy  to  the  early  Christian  martyrs.  His  great  arj 
however,  is  even  more  to  the  purpose.  His  treatise  on  Tl 
trine  of  Grace  is,  like  most  others,  ambidextrous.  He  c^ 
satisfied  unless  he  is  hitting  the  freethinker  with  one  hand 
enthusiast  with  the  other.  Accordingly,  he  begins  by  a 
Middleton  at  great  length  for  having  maintained  that  the 
tongues  was  temporary.  He  argues  that,  far  from  disappear! 
the  first  occasion  of  its  manifestation,  it  persisted  through  th 
apostolic  age.  But,  having  overthrown  this  antagonist,  he  is 
vigorous  against  the  other  antagonist  who  goes  upon  diametric 
posite  sentiments.  His  method  is  simple.  Ho  quotes  a  single 
Scripture ;  he  interprets  it  precisely  as  if  he  were  interpre 
Act  of  Parliament ;  and,  as  Wesley  had  no  difficulty  in  sho^ 
his  very  calm  reply,  he  violates  the  sense  in  the  most  ] 
manner.  The  decisive  passage,  he  says,  is  this:  "Charit 
faileth ;  but  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  ^ 
there  bo  tongues,  they  shall  cease ;  whether  there  be  know! 
shall  vanish  away."  This  passage,  after  being  put  throi 
Warburtonian  mill,  comes  out  as  follows : — "  The  virtue  of 
is  to  accompany  the  Christian  Church  through  all  its  stages 
earth,  whereas  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  of  strange  tongues,  oi 
natural  knowledge,  are  only  transitory  graces,  bestowed  u] 
Church  during  its  infirm  and  infant  state,  to  manifest  itg 
birth  and  to  support  it  against  the  delusions  of  the  powers  c 
ness."  He  explains  the  statement  that  **  when  that  which  is 
shall  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away  * 
same  spirit ;  perfection,  it  appears,  being  attained  when  the  a 
age  had  ceased ;  and  he  thus  has  the  pleasure  of  adminisi 
smart  blow  in  passing  at  one  additional  enemy,  the  unlucky 
of  Rome,  in  whose  pretences,  he  observes,  "  the  blunder  seei: 
as  glaring  as  the  imposture."  On  such  grounds  the  man  wl 
that  the  whole  Jewish  history  was  one  continued  miracle  fo 
centuries,  and  who  was  willing  to  believe  in  the  absurdities  c 
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^vQJis,  denounces  Wesley  for  his  folly  and  impiety  in  believing  that 
doubtless  interfered  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  He  had  done 
tliG  first.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  explanation  of  the 
uence  of  Wesley  than  in  the  contrast  thus  exhibited  between  the 
who  really  believed  that  his  creed  represented  an  active  and 
livixig  power,  and  the  man  who  thought  that  the  same  power  had 
lefjt  the  world  to  itself  for  many  hundred  years,  inasmuch  as  good 
kings  now  supplied  by  patronage  the  zeal  which  was  formerly 
produced  by  miracles. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  conclusion,  to  touch  upon  Warburton's 
inex^ts  as  a  reasoner.     Of  speculative  power  he  had  absolutely  none, 
^liough  as  a  mere  verbal  logician  he  shows  imusual  symptoms  of 
genuine  vigour.     His  method  of  argument  is  precisely  that  of  the 
pettifogging  lawyer,  who  holds  it  to  be  his  duty  to  contradict  every 
statement  and  every  inference  put  forward  by  his  opponent  on  the 
clxa.iice  that  he  may  be  somewhere  successful.     He  takes  the  argu- 
laent,  cuts   it   up   into   sections,  and   undertakes   to  refute   every 
pax^ticular  section,  and  to  show  that  even  if  true  they  would  lead  to 
a  cLifferent  conclusion.     Yet,  with  all  this  apparatus  of  demonstra- 
tion, we  generally  feel  that  even  where  he  wins  an  apparent  victory 
it    is  merely  verbal,  and  fails  to  touch  the  real  point  at  issue.     It 
"weuB,  for  example,   a  favourite   argument   of  the  deists   that  the 
Cluistian  commentators  evaded  the  difficulty  of  fitting  prophecies 
to    events  by  the  device  of  a  double  sense  or  by  some  allegorical 
mode  of  interpretation.    Warburton  elaborately  proves  that  allegory 
is  at  times  permissible,  and  that  signs  are  a  legitimate  mode  of 
speech,  and  then  boasts  of  having  upset  the  fundamental  assumption 
of  lis  antagonists.     Of  course,  he  has  not  really  come  in  sight  of 
the  question.     Not  unfrequently  he  misrepresents  his  opponents  in 
^e  most  outrageous  manner.     It  is  constantly  evident,  for  example, 
^^  the  very  face  of  his   own  statements,   that  he   is  perverting 
Lesley's  meaning,  and  Wesley  has  no  difficulty  in  triumphing  over 
tte  misstatements.     A  single  instance,  taken  from  another  part  of 
"^  writings,  will  be  sufficient.     Hume,  he  says,  confesses   "that 
"there  are  popular  religions  in  which  it  is  expressly  declared  that 
Nothing  but  morality  can  gain  the  divine  favour."     Hume's  words 
^^e:- — "If  we  should  suppose,  what  never  happens,  that  a  popular 
^^ligion  were   found  in   which  it  was    confessedly  declared  that 
Nothing  but  morality  could  gain  divine  favour.'*     After   such   a 
•P^cimen  of  what  it  is  moderate   to   call  misrepresentation,   one's 
**ith  in  Warburton's  candour  vanishes  with  considerable  rapidity, 
^^hably  he  had  glanced  at  the  passage  too  hastily  to  observe  the 
^^ialifying  clause. 

^et,  in  spite  of  all  his  unfairness,  his  coarseness,  his  paradoxes, 
^  the  perverse  audacity  of  his  whole  writings,  I  feel  a  sneaking 
^^fection  for  some  of  Warburton's  productions.     He  lays  about  him 
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with  Bucli  vigour;  he  tumbles  out  his  miscellaneons  reading  witk 
such  apparent  fulness  of  mind ;  he  ventures  so  gallantly  into  the 
breach  to  meet  any  and  every  assailant ;  that,  though  one  knows  him 
to  be  as  empty  of  sound  judgment  as  he  is  blustering  in  claiming 
infallibility,  he  excites  a  kind  of  queer  attraction.  The  Divine 
Legation  is  often  intolerably  pompous,  and  often  lengthened  beyonc 
the  endurance  of  human  patience ;  even  his  biographer,  Mr.  Watson 
admits  that  nobody,  except  Hurd,  ever  got  through  his  exami- 
nation  of  Bolingbroke's  philosophy;  and,  though  stimulated  bj 
this  challenge,  I  have  done  my  best  to  be  the  second  explorer  o; 
that  unknown  desert,  I  must  confess  to  having  stopped  midway.  ITet 
by  judicious  skipping,  this  big  book  is  more  endurable  than  mos* 
works  of  theological  controversy ;  not  for  its  genuine  merits,  fin 
probably  it  advances  no  new  proposition  which  is  at  once  new  anc 
true ;  but  from  the  variety  of  its  contents  and  the  courage  of  itc 
ingenious  blundering.  It  may  be  studied  with  some  profit  by  the 
lovers  of  eccentric  productions  of  the  human  intellect,  by  those  who 
would  see  an  unintentional  caricature  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
And  in  this  last  respect,  a  few  concluding  remarks  may  be  permitted, 
in  the  briefest  possible  compass. 

The  great  end  of  the  English  writers  who  took  part  in  the  deistical 
controversy,  was  to  form  a  body  of  religious  doctrine  independent  d 
those  disputes  between  Catholics  and  Protestant  sects  which  had 
wearied  the  world  in  the  preceding  century.  It  was  thought  possible 
to  extract  a  kind  of  essence  of  Christianity,  something  like  thai 
which  appears  to  be  floating  before  the  minds  of  people  who  argue 
about  denominational  education,  and  the  modem  gospel  which 
seems  to  be  revealed  in  the  Pickwick  Papers.  The  deists  pro- 
posed to  construct  such  a  scheme  without  the  help  of  revelation. 
The  divines  maintained  that  revelation  was  essential.  The  difficulty 
was  to  show  in  what  respect  the  religion  of  nature,  whose  existence 
was  assumed,  and  whose  tenets  were  supposed  to  be  discovered  by 
some  simple  d  priori  reasonings,  was  to  be  distinguished  from  revealed 
religion.  Was  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  for  example,  demonstrable 
by  unassisted  reason,  or  was  the  aid  of.  revelation  necessary  P  and 
were  the  sanctions  of  natural  religion  sufficient  without  the  belief  in 
heaven  and  hell  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible  P  War- 
burton  attempted  to  prove  that  the  existence  of  a  revelation  was 
necessary  to  afford  a  solid  support  to  morality  ;  that  it  differed  essen- 
tially from  natural  religion,  not  as  inculcating  different  doctrines, 
but  as  providing  new  sanctions  and  involving  a  system  of  divine 
legislation ;  and  that  the  evidence  of  a  supernatural  superintendence 
of  the  world  was  sufficient  to  convince  a  reasonable  man  that 
religion  was  thoroughly  natural  in  its  teaching,  and  that  the  interfer- 
ence of  an  Almighty  Sovereign  was  proved  by  the  miracles  which  he- 
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had  wrought.     But  then  he  was  quite  convinced  that  the  deity  was 

not  in  the  habit  of  interfering  actively  at  present.    The  rational  spirit 

^v^as  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  modern   miracles  being  seriously 

adduced,  except  by  ignorant  Methodists.     He  could,  however,  detect 

sucli  an  interference  at  a  sufficient  distance  of  time  not  to  come  into 

awkward  collision  with  the  prejudices  of  the  day.     His  total  absence 

o£  any  true  historical  spirit  made  it  easy  for  him  to  accept  the  belief 

that;  the  people  described  in  the  Bible  lived  under  totally  different 

conditions  from  any  which  prevail  at  present.      It  is  only  in  this 

S^riemtion  that  we   are   beginning   to   hear  without   offence  that 

-A.l>r«ham  was  an  Arab  sheikh,  or,  in  fact,  that  the  Jews  were  really 

hnnaan  beings  and  not  mere  characters  in  a  book.     A  distance  of 

^liteen  centuries  was  enough  to  soften  any  contrast  with  the  ordi- 

laws  of  nature.     And  his  unlucky  disposition  to  paradox  pre- 

hkn  to  set  up  the  grotesque  scheme,  which  we  have  bean 

S^ged  in  considering,  however  artificial  and  preposterous  it  might 

•'P^I>«ar  to  be.     In  so  unreal  a  world  as  that  which  existed  in  the  pre- 

^— 'Xi^Tstian  period,  he  found  ample  scope  for  any  quantity  of  miracles, 

for  a  deity  who  carried  out  the  principles  of  paternal  government 

the  minutest  details.     And  such  a  plan  allowed  him  to  reconcile 

mplete  disbelief  in  any  modern  exhibitions  of  divine  agency 

the  wildest  conception  of  its  former  intensity.     As  the  old 

ogists  believed  in  the  most  violent  catastrophes  at  a  sufficient 

oe  of  time,  Warburton  would  believe  in  a  God  who  had  formerly 

:ii  an  active  personal  despot,  and  had  now  subsided  into  a  great 

constitutional  King,  who  had  once  influenced  men  by  miracles 

now  by  Church  preferment.     The  particular  scheme  which  he 

^■^-opted  was  more  preposterous  and  unreal  than  that  of  any  of  his 

ies ;  but  the  whole  evidential  school  were  ready  to  accept 

compromise  between  the  rationalist  and  the  orthodox  principles, 

in  the  same  spirit.     They  took  the  Biblical  narrative  for 

scene  of  all  the  wondrous  facts  of  their  belief,  and  left  the 

m  world  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  critical  faculty.     Now  that  the 

^xaain  of   historical  criticism  has   extended  further,  the  plan  ia 

^^^^^jKWsible,  and  professors   of  the  progressive  kind  endeavour  to 

^^^^^^cmmodate  Christianity  to  the  demands  of  critics  after  a  different 

*^^liion.    They  admit  the  authority  of  history,  and  do  not  even  hold 

all  other  religions   than   their  own  were  necessarily  impos- 

How  far  they  will  be  successful  remains  to  be  seen.     Mean- 

"^liile  Warburton  marks  the  extreme  point  reached  by  his  school ; 

^d  perhaps  the  thought  which  seems  most  probable  to  his  readers 

^  tliat  it  18  hard  to  decide  whether  the  advocates  or  the  opponents 

rf  Christianity  in  that  age  did  most  injury  to  the  orthodox  faith. 

™««  the  enmity  of  Voltaire,  or  the  friendship  of  Warburton,  the 

^otfc  damaging  P 

Leslie  Stephen. 
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SoMK  things  are  already  recognised  on  nearly  every  hand.     The 
are  those  who  strongly  desire  the  abolition  of  the  State  Churches 
such,  and  there  are  those  who  deprecate  and  even  dread  it.     Never- 
theless, it  has  advocates  within  those  churches  as  well  as  outside  o 
them,  just  as  it  has  opponents  beyond  in  addition  to  others  insid 
their  pale.     The  fair  presumption  is,  that  all,  whether  advocates  o 
opponents,  who  are  themselves  Churchmen,  members  of  the  churche 
in  debate,  are  actuated  in  the  formation  and  furtherance  of  theirr- 
opinions  by   religious   motives,   as   religion   is    understood   among^ 
themselves  and  their  ecclesiastical  associates.     It  may  be  otherwise 
with  respect  to  those  friends  and  foes  to  a  State  Church  who  are 
not  members   of  any   State   Church.     The  probability  is,   that  a 
portion  of  both,  greater  or  smaller,  are  either  disbelievers  in  the 
creeds  of  the  State  Churches,  or,  at  least,  utterly  indifferent  to  them 
with  relation   to  the  revelations  of  theological  truth  accepted   by 
many  as  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     But  it  may  be 
taken   for  certain,  that   the  generality  of  those  Englishmen   and 
Scotchmen  who,  not  being  members  of  any  State  Church,  are  some 
friendly  and  others  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  such  churches  in 
a  State  condition,  are  as  thoroughly  imbued  with  what  we  mean  by 
Christian  beliefs  as  any  who  are  members  of  them,  and,  between 
themselves,  the  foes  as  much  as  the  friends. 

Even  such  men  as  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  admit  that  a  man's 
religion,  negatively  as  well  as  affirmatively,  is  an  affair  solely  be- 
tween his  Maker  and  himself.  "No  State  authority  ought  to 
interfere  with  any  man's  religious  belief."  By  no  other  portion  of  the 
community  is  this  rule  better  understood  than  by  the  working  men, 
and  by  none  besides  is  the  liberty  which  it  brings  or  should  bring 
to  every  individual  more  highly  prized.  The  difference  of  opinion 
among  those  of  us  all  who  receive  the  axiom  begins  when  we  discern 
the  consequences  to  which  it  leads.  Sir  Koundell  Palmer  is  a  type 
of  those  who  think  we  should  be  content  with  being  allowed  to  stay 
away  from  church,  and  not  compelled  to  go  as  by  the  Rochdale 
justices  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  a  great  many  are  sturdily  of  opinion, 
and  cannot  be  shaken  in  it,  that  the  principle  admitted  is  violated 
by  every  instance  in  which  men  who  never  go  near  church  are  forced 
to  be  contributors  to  its  maintenance.  Church-rates,  we  know,  are 
gone,  but  what  is  arrogantly  styled  Church  property  remains ; 
that  is  to  say,  my  property  as  a  member  of  the  State  goes,  whether 
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I  ILke  it  or  not,  to  support  modes  of  religion  whicli  I  either  do  not 
cKocse  or  do  not  use.^ 

-An  assumption  often  made,  and  with  too  much  simplicity  to  be  sus- 
pected of  insincerity,  is,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  England  are 
avowed   adherents  of  the  Established   Church.     How  little   of  the 
people  can  anybody  know  who  takes  this  for  granted  ?     In  so  far 
as  not  merely  supposed,  but  built  upon  actual  knowledge,  the  notion 
mirst  be  formed  from  what  its  entertainers  see  and  hear  in  excep- 
tional nooks  and  corners.     No  man  with  open  eyes  and  open  ears 
oaix   have  even  stayed  at  one  of  the  great  centres  of  population 
'^^^JT-ttout  understanding  quite  clearly  that  the  State  Church  is  not  an 
institution  which  either  possesses  the  love  or  interests  the  sympathy 
^^^   the  masses.     The  working  men  know  as  well  as  other  persons 
iio^^v   to  discriminate  between  men  and  systems,    and  they    never 
refuse  their  tribute  of  respect  to  any  man,   lay  or   clerical,  who 
anifestly  merits  it ;  but  of  the  State  Church  as  an  institution  they, 
comparatively  few  and  rare  exceptions,  are  most  undoubtedly 
far  from  approving. 
It  would  ill  become  the  present  writer  to  appear  to  think  lightly 
anything  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone  deliberately  says. 
^To^^ards  the  close  of  his  speech  on  the  question  under  examination, 
-*^^    gave  his  view  on  the  comparative  strength  of  State-Churchmen 
^^xici  men  of  the  adverse  party.     Not  content  with  the  more  cautious 
<ila.iiii  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  to  a  number  of  members  equal  to 
Pilose  of  all  the  other  religious  bodies  in  England  and  "Wales,  he 
going  to  say  he  thought  the  State  Church  had  a  good  many 


«< 


^^  I  must  own,"  he  said,  "it  is  my  conviction  that  in  professed  friends  the 
^*^^ixxili  of  England  has  a  considerable  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
^ut  then,"  he  added,  with  characteristic  candour,  "I  at  once  admit  to  my 
"o^oiarable  friend,  that  the  Dissenters,  as  such,  represent  a  higher  average  of 
'^^^Sions  observance.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  that.  There  are,  happily, 
JJ^t  zxnmbers  of  persons  in  the  Church  of  England  who  are  deeply  attached  to 
^^Ax*    Church  as  what  may  be  called  practising  Christians ;  but  there  are  also 

.  _^*)    ^4^  J.  D.  Lewis,  in  seconding  Mr.  Miall's  opinion,  put  the  money  question  in  this 

**^  •    **  Enjoying  a  rsTenue  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  taxation  of  the  country, 

^  y  ^  followed  by  only  one-half  of  the  people :  I  think  it  is  more  like  two-fifths  of  the 

,,     ^^^  people."    A  Parliamentary  paper  was  issued  August  23,  1871,  making  returns 

*   tlie  approximately  estimated  value  in  fee-simple  of  all  estates  belonging  to  the 

^^**^^*p8,  and  of  aU  estates  belonging  to  Deans  and  Chapters  which  have  passed  into  the 

7**^^a  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Conmiissionors."  Eight  Episcopal  estates  have  so  recently  come 

_Y^  ti^e  Conmiisaioners'  hands,  that  they  say  they  cannot  estimate  their  value ;  but  they 

^o^wn  the  fifteen  other  estates  which  they  manage  as  worth  ten  millions  and  a  half ; 

.   ^  "Uj  two  a  note  is  appended  stating  that  the  estimate  is  "  exclusive  of  house  property 

**i«  neighbourhood  of  London !  '*    The  value  of  twenty  capitular  estates  is  estimated 

*^elve  millions  and  a  half;  and  three  of  the  richest — ^Westminster,  Lincoln,  and  Ely 

*^  not  reckoned.     "  On  the  most  moderate  computation,"  observes  the  English  Inde-' 

^*»if,  ««the  value  of  the  landed  estates  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  hierarchy  of  tho 

^**hliihinent  may  be  set  down  at  thirty  millions  of  money." 
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vast  nnmbers  not  so  deeply  attached  to  her,  who  occasionally  conform  to  her 
communion,  not  because  they  belong  to  any  other  religious  body,  but  becooae 
they  are  not  in  the  constant  and  habitual  observance  of  religious  ordinances. 
What  view  are  we  to  take  with  regard  to  them  ?  Are  we  to  say  that,  because 
they  only  rarely  appear  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  they  only  come  there  to 
be  christened,  to  be  married,  or  to  be  buried  ?  Are  wo  to  say  that  the  case  of 
those  persons  is  to  be  put  out  of  the  account  ?'* 

Answering  his  own  question,  Mr.  Gladstone  added : — 

**  It  is  unjust  to  that  community  to  say,  that  its  members,  being  more  cold 
in  religious  matters,  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account.  When  we  look  at 
the  relations  of  the  Church  of  England  to  those  masses  who  have  grown  up 
almost  unheeded,  but  who  retain  a  certain  relation  to  it,  and  towards  whom  the 
Church  performs  almost  a  missionary  work,  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  admit 
the  proposition  that  we  ought  to  cast  those  masses  out  of  the  account.  I  can- 
not help  perceiving  the  great  changes  that  may  occur  in  the  religious  condition 
of  those  persons  in  relation  to  the  Church." 

Without  entering  upon  special  controversy,  the  distinction  set  up 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  between  professed  members  and  practising  mem- 
bers may  be  left  where  it  is.  Only  it  will  be  well  for  himself  and 
for  others  to  have  an  eye  in  what  direction  and  to  what  issues  the 
inclusion  of  both  in  one  account  would  lead  them.  First  of  all,  if 
every  person  christened  at  church  is  to  be  for  all  time  a  Churchman 
or  a  Churchwoman,  so  also  must  every  child  once  received  into  a 
Dissenting  Sunday-school  be  reckoned  among  Dissenters ;  in  which 
case,  "  vast  numbers  of  persons  "  would  be  at  once  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters.  In  the  next  place,  the  generality  of  the  most  criminal  men 
and  the  most  profligate  women  are  Churchmen  and  Churchwomen. 

But  let  it  be  granted,  as,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  working  men  are  in  the  habit  of  attending 
church,  these  are  absolutely  outweighed  by  the  portions  of  the  mass 
who  may  be  found  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  in  the  chapels  and  meet- 
ing-houses of  different  denominations  of  Dissenters  or  in  the  places  of 
Boman  Catholic  worship.  What,  then,  is  likely  to  be  the  feeling  of 
the  working  men  who  decline  going  to  either  church  or  chapel  as  to 
the  allotment  of  immense  property  to  the  State  Church,  under  the 
pretext  of  its  being  the  church  of  the  nation  ?  If  they  regard  it  as 
imjust  that  the  money  of  the  whole  people  should  be  taken  to  main- 
tain a  church  used  chiefly  by  the  upper  and  the  middle  classes, 
on  the  ground  that  they,  as  part  of  the  people,  have  no  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  must  they  not  feel  in  their  consciences  that  the 
injustice  is  yet  greater  upon  those  of  their  fellow- workmen  who 
prefer  chapel  to  church,  and  who  pay  out  of  their  own  private  pockets 
for  the  enjoyment  of  that  preference  ?  "  That  which  is  the  common 
property  of  the  whole  nation — such,  for  example,  as  the  nation's 
influence,  the  nation's  authority,  the  nation's  honour,  the  nation's 
wealth — cannot  be  exclusively  made  over  to  a  part  of  the  nation  with- 
out inflicting  manifold  wrong  upon  the   residue."     Thus   argues 
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Hr.  Mially  and  the  working  men  fully  appreciate  the  force  of  hia 
jeasoning. 

The  working  men,  for  their  part,  are  not  blinded  by  the  sophisms 
that  are  vented  upon  the  subject  of  the  many  doctrinal  and  practical 
disagreements  among  the  clergy  of  the  State  Church  and  their  respec- 
tive lay  followers.     If  the  Articles  remain,  so  also  does  the  Act  of 
ITniformity.     If  those  Articles  were  in  some  respects  a  compromise, 
will  any  one  affirm  that  they  have  either  secured  agreement  to  the 
ejcfcent  intended,  or  prevented  disagreement  from  passing  the  bounds 
which,  after  all,  they  prescribed.    If  they  were  worded  with  a  design, 
fox*  example,  to  keep  the  Church  open  to  both  Calvinists  and  Armi- 
nians,  were  they  meant  to   "comprehend"  Unitarians  and  Free- 
thinkers, or  to  leave  ajar  a  door  through  which,  in  spite  of  t*he 
Itefbrmation,  there  might  creep  in  again  those  notions  mentioned  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Lewis  as  having  been  inculcated  in  a 
periodical  publication  under  the  avowed  patronage  of  that  stray 
slip   from  the  Clapham  Sect,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester — namely, 
"  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
saintly  intercession,  the  divinity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  efficacy 
of  confession  "  ?  If  our  Boman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  believe  in 
the  things  meant  under  these  names,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do 
^*    hut  that  doctrines  and  practices  so  plainly  denounced  by  the 
^^idards  of  the  State  Church  should  be  allowed  to  be  taught  and 
^^*^  within  it  is  a  scandalous  breach  of  faith  with  the  nation ;  and 
that  -We  shoidd  all  of  us  be  called  upon  to  regard  this  allowance,  with 
other  allowances  in  the  opposite  extreme  of  rationalistic  "  breadth," 
ss  constituting  a  claim  to  our  admiration,  no  less  than  to  our  acqui- 
®®^^®nce,  is  nothing  less  than  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
Puhhc.     And  yet  Mr.  Bruce  gets  up,  and  combines  in  one  short 
speech  the  damaging  admission  that  "  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
*^**^munity  has  become  alienated  from  the  State  Church,'*  with  the 
Preposterous  assertion  that  she  "  affi)rds  greater  securities  for  freedom 
^*   Conscience  than  are  given  by  any  other  religious  body."     The 
J^^i'king  men  of  England  have  their  deficiencies  like  other  people, 
^^  they  are  much  too  clear-eyed  to  be  persuaded  that  freedom  of 
^'^ficience  can  ever  be  promoted  by  an  immoral  mixture  of  incon- 
P^ous  beliefs  for  the  sake  of  personal  participation  in  emoluments. 
*^^  Unprincipled  character  of  such  "freedom  "  as  Mr.  Bruce  patronises 
*^d  holds  up  to  admiration  is  imwittingly  held  up  to  the  censure 
^Qich  it  better  deserves  in  some  of  the   very  terms  of  his  own 
^^feuce  or  boast  of  it.     "  Did  he  (Mr.  Miall)  mean  to  contend  that 
^^  members  of  any  Christian  denomination  outside  would  be  allowed 
^  Hdaintain  principles  so  divergent  from  one  another  as  were  held  by 
^^^"^guished  leaders  of  opposite  parties  in  the  Church  of  England, 
"^uo  still  continued  to  be  members  of  it  ?  "     Of  course  he  did  not. 
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It  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  State  Church  that  Dr.  Close 
is  Dean  of  Carlisle  and  Dr.  Stanley  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Pusey 
canon  of  Christ  Church  and  Dr.  Kingsley  canon  of  Chester. 

It  is  surprising  to  hear  so  careful  a  reasoner  as  Sir  HoundeU 
Palmer  following  in  the  same  line  of  observation  as  Mr.  Bruce.  "  I 
believe,"  he  said  in  the  speech  with  which  he  came  next  to  the  Home 
Secretary  in  debate,  "  that  the  general  operation  of  the  system  of  an 
Established  Church  is  to  increase  individual  liberty,  especially  in  the 
clergy."  One  should  have  thought  that  the  laity  would  be  the  more 
free.  Bui,  as  to  the  clergy,  has  not  Mr.  Voysey,  at  least,  found  the 
limit  of  this  boasted  liberty  ?  At  what  point,  then,  does  allowed 
liberty  pass  into  unpardonable  licence  ?  As  between  the  State 
Church  and  the  sects,  Sir  Roundell  gives  the  palm  to  the  former  in 
terms  of  singular  character.  "I  do  not  believe,"  he  says,  "there  is 
a  religious  body  in  the  country  " — meaning,  it  is  evident,  another 
such  body — "  which  does  not  call  its  ministers  to  account  on  matters 
of  doctrine."  Surely  a  church  calling  itself  Christian,  that  claims 
credit  for  being  in  any  great  degree  indifferent  to  the  diversities  of 
doctrine  taught  by  its  ministers,  may  be  justly  described  as  "  glorying 
in  its  shame."  This  unguarded  sentence — unguarded,  if  rightly 
reported — from  the  lips  of  Sir  Roundell  was  well  answered  by  Mr. 
Watkin  Williams  when  he  said,  "  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
no  free  church  would  be  tolerated  which  carried  divergence  of  opinion 
so  far  as  is  the  case  in  the  Church  of  England."  If,  however,  Mr. 
Gladstone  caught  the  real  drift  of  his  friend's  words,  it  was  not  what 
has  been  above  supposed.  "  It  is  certainly,"  said  the  Premier,  "  a 
church  eminently  favourable  to  liberty  of  thought,  while  I  think  my 
honourable  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  Richmond,  is  right  in 
repudiating  on  its  behalf  the  claim  of  those  who  wish  to  construe 
that  liberty  as  if  it  meant  an  unbounded  licence."  Leaving  indeter- 
minate the  precise  meaning  of  Sir  Roundell,  where  would  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  himself  agree  to  fix  the  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther  "  ? 
Mr.  Voysey,  for  his  part,  declares  that  he  clung  to  his  position  in  the 
Church  of  England  until  driven  out  of  it  by  law — his  sole  object 
being  to  liberate  the  clergy  and  to  break  their  bonds.  Though  his 
exclusion  was  brought  about  by  the  persistency  of  "  a  crowd  of  angry 
bigots,"  whom,  clergy  as  they  are,  he  likens  to  a  pack  of  clamorous 
hounds,  yet  he  is  confident  that  had  he  succeeded  in  further  widening 
the  liberties  of  the  clergy  at  large,  "nothiog  but  acclamations  of 
applause  would  have  followed."  Those  shouts  might  indeed  have 
outclamoured  the  bark  of  his  opponents  ;  but  he,  too,  is  constrained 
to  leave  this  testimony  behind  him — that  though  he  has  been  got  rid 
of,  '^  the  most  opposite  opinions  and  doctrines  are  still  taught  in  the 
pulpits"  of  the  State  Church — "that  great  bundle  of  sects,"  as 
Mr.  Leatham  puts  the  fact,  "  which  calls  itself  the  Church." 
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The  State  Church  used  to  be  called  by  the  clergy  the  poor  man's 

church.     Does  the  disuse  of  that  phrase  imply  a  tacit  consciousness 

that  it  does  not  apply  ?     Is  it  not,  in  fact,  the  rich  man's  church  P 

"  The  share,"  as  Mr.  Miall  said,  **  which  the  undermost  section  of 

50ciety  has  in  that  portion  of  the  national  estate  which  is  appropriated 

by  the  State  Church,  does  chance  to  be  so  employed  as  to  throw 

XI  early  the  whole  benefit  of  it  into  the  hands  of  the  sections  that  are 

better  off  than  itself."     One  must  always  be  understood  as  ready  to 

grant  what  may  have  been  done,  in  individual  instances,  for  the 

l>enefit  of  all  classes  indifferently.     But  what  are  the  facts  ?     "Where 

the  best  livings?     Are  they  not  in   the  thinly- peopled  rural 

istricts?     Does  it  not  frequently,  if  not  generally,  happen,  that 

population  is  largest  the  parson's  pay  is  least,  and  among  the 

people  the  fattest  fee  ?  In  the  country  the  church  room  exceeds 

e  demand  for  it ;  in  the  towns,  there  is  a  want  of  church  room. 

,  at  least,  we  often  hear.     But,  if  so,  why  is  not  more  provided  P 

e  zeal  of  private  individuals  is  admitted.     New  churches,  large 

d  handsome,   are  here   and  there  springing  up ;    but  at  whose 

:^q)ense  are  they  built  ?    Every  one  knows  that  no  statesman  of  any 

rty  would  dare  propose  to  answer  the  cry  for  church  accommoda- 

on  by  bringing  forward  a  vote  of  public  money  for  the  purpose. 

e  time  when  that  could  be  done  is  gone,  and  gone  finally.     From 

e  hour  when  this  became  a  settled  point  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

tilie    doom  of  State  Churches  was  sealed,  and  all  that  remained  to  fix 

^^^^^  the  day  and  mode  of  execution. 

Tie  details  of  the  question  are  too  numerous  even  to  be  raised, 

^^^ol  more  touched.     If,  indeed,  talk  might  avert  doom,  the  con- 

^^>3cxiied  institution  would  yet  have  a  long  reprieve ;  but,  as  in  the 

^^sion  of  the  Apostle  concerning  the  Seven  Churches,  the  only  chance 

^*     escape  depended  upon  the  "  doing  of  just  works,"  so  here  deeds, 

Hot;    words,  are  called  for.     And  why  are  they  not  forthcoming  P 

■"^^xiifestly  because  there  are  too  many  who  "  hold  the  doctrine  of 

■■^^X^am,"  or  who  "suffer  that  woman  Jezebel,"  or  who  "have  a  name 

^^^"fc  they  live,  but  are  dead,"  or  who  are  "  neither  cold  nor  hot,"  or 

^l^o,  having  gained  their  end,  say,  "  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with 

S^^ods,  and  have  need  of  nothing."     "  Take,  for  example,"  as  Mr. 

^ia^U  said,  "  the  right  and  responsibility  of  appointing  to  a  benefice ; 

^ua.ti  is,  of  choosing  the  pastor  for  a  parish.     It  is  property  ;  it  has  a 

^ar-ketable  value ;  it  is  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  is  bought  and 

^Id  every  day."     Any  man  who  had  the  least  hope  of  saving  the 

State  Church,  would  have  struck  out  this  abuse  long  ago.     But  what 

wonder  that  parsons  of  parishes  should  get  appointments  in  this 

Buxxoniacal  fashion,  when  it  is  remembered  by  what  steps  bishops 

niount  to  their  thrones  ?    The  minister  of  the  day  nominates  to  the 

"^^^^at  see,  and,  it  being  thus  fixed  who  shall  fill  it,  the  dean  and 
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chapter  are  ordered  to  pray  to  God  ia  heaven  for  direction  in  a 
choice  which  has  been  wholly  taken  out  of  their  hands.  Talk  of 
blasphemy !  Talk  of  taking  God's  name  in  yain  !  Where  else  can  be 
found  so  flagitious  an  instance  of  these  heinous  sins  as  in  this  State- 
Church  farce  P 

When  stupid  peasants  and  superstitious  craftsmen  were  but  too 
happy  to  go  down  on  both  knees  to  receive  a  priest's  blessing,  and 
would  have  made  a  pilgrimage  with  peas  in  their  shoes  to  be  touched 
by  a  mitred  abbot,  such  flagrancies  might  easily  pass  muster.  But 
even  the  farmers'  men,  to  say  nothing  of  better  instructed  artisans, 
now  look  at  these  things  with  diflerent  eyes.  Neither  royal  nor 
prelatic  pageantry  can  draw  away  their  minds  from  comparing 
service  rendered  with  cost  incurred.  They  scoff  at  the  notion  of  a 
Church's  entertaining  any  serious  intention  to  supply  their  moral 
and  spiritual  needs,  which,  having  at  its  disposal  an  amount  of  money 
that  but  to  hear  named  brings  the  waters  of  longing  desire  to  the 
lips  of  the  next  best-endowed  priesthood  in  all  the  world,  goes  and 
gives  the  gold  by  five  and  ten  thousands  a  year  to  its  bishops,  with 
thousands  and  thousands  more  to  its  minor  dignitaries ;  devotes  its 
richest  benefices  to  incumbents  who,  having  scarcely  any  parishioners, 
are  fain  to  hunt,  fish,  or  catch  butterflies  in  order  to  fill  up  the  time, 
and  dooms  to  a  state  of  semi-starvation  the  really  working  clergy, 
who  slave  at  marrying,  christening,  and  burying  in  cities. 

A  favourite  argument  in  support  of  the  State  Church  is  founded 
upon  the  residence  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  rural  districts,  and  the 
supposed  moral  effects  of  their  contact  with  the  peasantry.  No  fair- 
minded  man  would  be  so  illiberal  as  to  refuse  just  weight  to  the  fact. 
But  note  the  difference  of  men's  observation  and  experience  on  the 
point: — 

"With  regard  to  the  working  classes  in  the  country,"  says  Sir  Boundell 
Palmer,  **  I  believe,  speaking  generally,  the}'  are  members  of  Uie  Church,  and, 
throiigh  the  Church,  they  are  partakers  of  benefits  of  every  description, 
spiritual,  moral,  and  even  temporal." 

After  praising  the  rustic  poor  for  their  virtues,  ho  proceeds : — 

"  I  cannot  imagine  any  institution  to  which  this  character  of  the  labouring 
poor  is  due  more  than  to  that  which  has  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  population 
of  every  part  of  the  country  a  man  educated  and  intelligent,  whose  business  it 
is  to  do  them  good,  whoso  whole  and  sole  business  is  to  take  care  of  their  souls 
as  far  as  by  God*s  help  he  is  enabled  to  do  so,  in  every  way  and  in  all  fiircum- 
stances  of  life  to  be  their  friend  and  counsellor." 

Turn  now  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Watkin  Williams  on  the  same 
occasion : — 

**This  argument,"  he  replies,  "  is  certainly  a  very  captivating  and  taking 
one ;  but  I  believe,  from  my  own  observation  in  my  own  country,  Wales,  that 
the  argument  is  practically  not  a  true  one  ;  and  for  this  reason :  the  grown*np 
people  will  not  submit  to  be  taught  in  matters  of  religion  by  persons  who  are 
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legarded  morely  as  tlieir  social  superiors.    They  will  listen  to  and  be  guided  by 

persons  wbo  are,  in  that  sense,  to  some  extent,  in  sympathy  with  them,  who 

ore  not  too  far  in  adyance  of  them,  and  who,  to  some  extent,  partake  of  their 

own.  prcrjudioes  and  imperfections.  My  experience  has  been,  that,  whilst  country 

people  in  Wales,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  will  listen  with  attention  and  reverence  to 

their  local  preachers,  who  are  persons  considerably  in  adyance  of  themselves,  but 

possibly  not  so  well  educated  or  cultivated  as  the  clergy, — that,  while  they  will 

listen  and  attend  to  these  persons,  and  be  influenced  by  them,  they  will  not 

listen  to  the  more  cultivated  and  educated  country  dergymeto." 

This  opposition  of  testimony  between  member  and  member  would 
be  very  incompletely  represented  without  adding  what  Mr.  Miall 
said  on  this  yery  point.  Mr.  Disraeli  having  charged  him  with 
going  to  blue-books  instead  of  observing  and  inquiring  for  himself, 
be  stated,  in  his  reply,  that  *'  for  upwards  of  ten  years  he  had  been 
a  Dissenting  minister  in  the  rural  districts  ;  that  he  had  been  among 
the  people,  and  had  seen  the  actual  working  of  the  system  he  had 
proposed  to  put  an  end  to ;  and  that  it  was  what  he  had  then  learnt 
that  had  induced  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  task  of  endeavouring 
to  bring  about  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State." 

Mr.  Miall  spoke  significant  truth  when  he  told  the  House  of 
(^^ommons  that  the  question  embraces  issues  affecting  numbers  of 
persons  who  sympathise  with  neither  Churchmen  nor  Dissenters. 
^  every  grade  of  British  society  there  are  "  absentees  " — men  who 
P*^  for  Churchmen,  who  have  no  care  for  the  teaching  of  the  State 
'churches,  who  never  darken  their  doors,  or  who,  though  sometimes 
^^tending,  pay  no  heed  to  what  they  hear;  and,  in  every  grade  like- 
^^ae,  there  are  men  who  have  not  been  attracted  at  all  to  the  meet- 

• 

^S-places  of  any  sect,  or,  having  once  gone  to  them,  have  not  been 
_^ourably  or  permanently  impressed,  and  have  retired,  or,  though 
^  ^  occasionally  or  more  regularly  seen  there,  really  care  for  none 
^*  those  things.  These  facts  are  probably  true  of  a  large  proportion 
^  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  of  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  learned 
Professions,  scholars,  men  of  science,  and  men  of  literature  and  art ; 
^^  many  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers ;  of  a  yet  greater 
^^^ber  of  farmers,  retail  traders,  clerks,  and  salaried  persons 
^^^Jxxbered  with  the  middle  classes ;  but  they  are  most  true,  and  to 
"y  &r  the  greatest  extent,  of  the  working  men,  understanding  by 
,  ^  Word  mechanics,  artisans,  operatives,  and  labourers  of  every  sort 
^  town  and  in  country. 

^^his  argues  a  condition  of  things  from  which  the  State  Churches 

^^^lUiot  but  suffer  in  the  day  of  inevitable  trial.     All  those  persons 

^^  every  grade  and  class  who  have  no  desire  for  their  preservation 

*^4  perpetuation  will  then  show  themselves.     The  circumstance  that 

**^^  care  as  little  for  the  meeting-house  as  for  the  steeple  will  by 

^  means  abate  the  severity  of  the  consequences  to  the  latter,  as  the 

^^^^'^spicQoas  emblem  of  State-Churchism.     *'  The  first  forked  flashes 
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of  revolutionary  fire  are  sure  to  be  attracted,  and  always  have  beei 
attracted,  by  political  churches ; "  that  is,  to  the  steeple.  Chapel 
may  be  found  which  have  made  as  little  out  as  churches,  though  thi 
is  doubtful ;  but,  as  they  were  built  with  the  own  money  of  the  pre 
meters,  and  have  been  ever  kept  up  by  private  and  voluntary  meai 
exclusively,  the  comparison  will  neither  afiect  them  nor  draw  awa 
from  the  spire  i^  the  same  parish  the  lightnings  of  that  indignatio 
which  will  one  day  flash  out  upon  the  faithless  and  fruitless  dispos 
tion  of  public  property. 

The  serious  part  of  the  business  is  that,  so  far  at  any  rate  f 
working  men  are  concerned,  the  State  Churches,  imder  stress  < 
weather,  will  derive  no  profit  of  any  kind  from  the  near  neighboiu 
hood  of  the  sects.  Such  of  the  sectaries  as  have  had  their  mine 
influenced,  their  hearts  affected,  and  their  characters  formed  in  th 
meeting-house,  will  have  little  anxiety  about  a  falling,  because 
failing,  institution,  to  which  they  strongly  feel  that  they,  at  leas 
owe  nothing.  Mr.  Miall  stated  that,  from  the  imputation  of  failur 
on  the  part  of  Nonconformists  to  lay  much  hold  of  the  working 
man,  which  ho  must  admit  because  he  could  not  deny  it,  he  ye 
excepted  the  Nonconformists  in  Wales,  and,  to  a  very  considerabl< 
extent,  also  the  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  in  England.  Th< 
last  of  the  three  will  be  first  of  all  among  us,  under  the  never-failing 
guidance  of  their  priests,  to  support  the  independent  member  fo) 
Bradford  in  proposing  to  apply  to  England  and  Wales  "  the  policy 
initiated  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church."  Nor,  ai 
the  member  for  Merthyr  stands  ready  to  assure  us,  will  the  Welsl 
farmers,  miners,  and  peasantry  lag  behind. 

As  for  the  Methodists,  they  have  in  days  past  more  deeply  anc 
more  widely  influenced  the  religious  thought  and  feeling  of  working 
men  than  has  any  other  sect ;  and,  though  their  leaders  confess  anc 
lament  that  their  hold  upon  them  is  not  maintained  in  proportion  t< 
the  growth  of  population,  the  field  of  employment,  and  the  spread  o 
general  information,  yet  both  in  the  largest  towns  and  in  the  smalles 
villages  they  still  command,  perhaps,  a  greater  number  of  suci 
adherents  in  heart  and  soul  than  any  other  denomination,  the  Stat4 
Church  itself  included.  In  many  a  rural  parish,  containing  but  on< 
church  remote  from  the  inhabited  parts,  the  Methodists  have  built  i 
chapel  or  opened  a  preaching  station  in  each  of  the  half-dozen  ham< 
lets  among  which  the  inhabitants  distribute  themselves.  The  efflBC' 
is  natural,  unavoidable.  Their  affections  are  won  by  the  voluntary 
provision  brought  home  to  their  very  doors,  and  are  alienated  {rom  t 
stiffly  stationary  system  which,  though  sustained  at  the  public 
expense,  professedly  for  their  special  benefit,  has  neither  powei 
nor  will  to  adapt  itself  to  their  circumstances.  In  the  country, 
therefore,  the  Methodists  have  created  or  fostered  a  powerful  ele- 
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ment  of  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  State  Churches  which  will 
one  day  strongly  declare  itself;  while,  in  the  towns,  the  effect  is 
the  same  with  respect  to  such  of  the  working  men  as  form  the  chief 
part  of  their  denominational  strength  ;  the  result  as  to  the  masses 
being,  that  among  those  whom  Methodism  has  not  succeeded  in 
enlisting  into  its  rank  and  file,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  more  influ- 
ential than  any  ism  besides,  in  sharpening  and  informing  those  native 
faculties  of  the  artisan  and  operative  mind,  from  the  stern  judgments 
of  which  the  State  Church,  when  it  shall  stand  at  the  national  bar. 
Has  little  favour  to  expect. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  nicely  to  measure,  could  any  man  do  it, 
tHe  comparative  degrees  in  which  various  forms  of  non-State  Church 
r-eligious  teaching  have  affected  the  minds,  hearts,  and  characters  of 
tlie  working  men.     As  a  general  and  not  invidious  mode  of  putting 
tbe  thing,  the  Sunday-school  influence  might  be  taken  as  the  standard, 
matter  of  pure  love,  it  was  not  in  itB  nature  likely  to  help  a  system 
f  church  arrangement  which  leaves  nothing  whatsoever  to  choice. 
o  see  the  clashing  tendencies  in  the  fact,  that  while  in  self-defence 
"tte  clergy  of  the  State  Church  adopted  Sunday  schools,  they  had 
Recourse,  either  from  necessity  or  from  the  genius  of  their  system,  to 
^He  employment  of  paid  teachers,  a  vice  from  which  their  schools  are 
^^ot  yet  f5ree ;  whereas  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Nonconformist  schools 
*''iat  they  are  taught  invariably  by  men  and  women,  superintendents 
"^^d  teachers,  who  generously  sacrifice  a  large  part  of  their  weekly 
^^*^y  of  rest  to  this  work.    To  such  a  form  of  instruction  it  is  incident 
_  *^^t  it  takes  place  on  but  one  day  of  the  week,  and  then  only  for  a 
'f^^rt  time  as  compared  with  week-day  school  hours.     During  the 
Working  days,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  of  rest  as  well, 
*^^  children  are  under  other  influences,  which   may  often  be  in 
'"^^TTUony  with  the  Sunday  school,  but  are  too  frequently  of  a  dis- 
^^>^ant  sort.     This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  shortcomings  of 
^^    noblest   exhibition   that  the  world  has  seen  of  the  voluntary 
l^^iixciple   in  religion ;    but,  even  among  the  boys  and  girls  whom 
^*^^ir  former    attendance    at   Sunday   schools    has   not    served    to 
^^tact  to  the  denominations  to  which  those  schools  belong,  there 
^^^^   be  found,  at  manhood  or  at  womanhood,  certain  impressions, 
^^*'tain  modes  of  regarding  matters  of  religion,  which,  showing  a 
^^^esponding  intelligence,  have  therefore  a  decided  tendency  to  the 
^I'xtiation  of  judgments  on  men  and  things,  from  which,  when  votes 
?^^ll  be  called  for,  the  State  Church  has  extremely  little  to  hope. 
'V^ose  who  observe  enough  cannot  but  have  seen  reason  to  conclude 
^^^t;,  of  aU  bodies  formed  for  religious  purposes,  the  Sunday  School 
^    ^^on  has  usually  been  first,  when  occasion  called,  to  make  a  stand 
**     fiill  religious  liberty,  or  to  put  forth  a  demand  for  complete 
>^ous  equality. 
^V-OL.  XI.  K.s.  o 
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The  Home  Seoretaiy  has  made  one  admission,  which  does  not 
escape  the  notice  of  working  men.  ''Mr.  Miall  was  right/'  he 
remarked,  "  in  saying  that  if  the  work  of  religion  performed  by  the 
Nonconformists  and  Boman  Catholics  were  subtracted  from  the 
whole  amount  an  enormous  gap  would  appear.^'  These  words  suggest 
a  wide  subject  for  inquiry  and  inference.  Mr.  Bruce's  successor  in 
the  representation  of  Merthyr  supplied  the  facts  for  Wales.  Those 
by  which  he  illustrated  the  scandalous  administration  of  Church  pre- 
ferment in  the  Principality  form  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
a  State  Church  in  that  coimtry.  But  what  of  the  Welsh  Koncon- 
formistsP  Mr.  Bichard's  figures  prove,  what  one  of  the  Welsh 
bishops,  it  seems,  has  had  the  candour  to  confess,  that  but  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Nonconformists  Wales  would  have  been  in  a  condition 
of  heathenism. 

A  true  and  pure  man  would  desire  to  form  a  just  and  reasonable 
estimate  of  these  matters.  To  form  a  strictly  accurate  one  is  in  nc 
man's  power.  There  are  successes  as  well  as  failures  on  the  side  oi 
the  State  Church,  and  there  are  defects  mingled  with  merits  in  the 
action  and  results  of  Free  Church  operations.  But  nobody  will 
dispute  that  money  received  or  properly  enjoyed  without  labour,  tc 
say  nothing  of  usefulness,  is  thrown  away  upon  the  beneficiary;  and 
that,  when  this  is  done  with  what  belongs  to  a  nation,  and  done  in 
the  name  of  Christianity,  both  the  givers  and  the  recipients  arc 
deeply  involved  in  a  course  of  conduct  at  once  unjust  and  sacrilegioua 
Without  entering  into  invidious  particularisation,  it  must  be  afiirmed 
that  much  of  this  criminal  abuse  exists  in  the  State  Church  to  the 
present  day,  and  that  its  non-separation  furnishes  a  strong  presump- 
tion, at  any  rate,  that  it  is  inseparable  from  State  Churchism.  Take 
the  cathedrals.  Something,  indeed,  may  be  said  for  those  ser- 
vices in  the  naves  of  recent  origin ;  and  one  may  hope  that  good 
results  from  the  earnest  preaching  thus  addressed  to  large  crowds. 
But  let  the  original  cost  of  these  edifices  be  taken  into  account,  the 
cost  also  of  keeping  them  in  order  and  in  repair,  of  officering  them 
with  functionaries  of  every  grade,  of  maintaining  the  clergy  ol 
different  ranks  who  are  attached  to  them,  and  who  render  constant 
or  occasional  service  in  them,  and  of  paying  an  effective  choir  oi 
singers.  Set  against  all  this  array  and  outlay  the  kind  of  service 
performed  in  the  buildings.  Let  it  be  regarded  not  as  a  matter  oi 
art,  science,  and  taste,  but  as  always,  and  above  all,  a  religious  service. 
For  this  is  what  it  claims  to  be.  That  service  takes  place  not  on 
Simdays  only,  but  twice  every  day  throughout  the  year.  Appeal- 
ing to  trustworthy  judges  in  such  matters,  let  it  be  asked  whal 
is  the  moral  and  spiritual  fruit,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  of  aU 
this  intoning,  chanting,  singing,  and  reading  of  prayers,  in  vaai 
buildings,  with  scarcely  any  but  the  surpliced  performers  themselyef 
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in  them  P    The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol^  a  man  officially 
experienced  in  at  least  three  cathedrals^  has  answered^  **  Nothing/' 

From  the  cathedrals  pass  to  the  parish  churches.     Give  to  them 
and  to  the  clergy  who  officiate  in  them  all  reasonable  credit  for  the 
punctual  discharge  of  prescribed  duty,  and  allow  that  their  preach- 
ings is  not  unattended  with  good  effiscts  upon  such  as  listen  to  their 
flermons.  Admit,  further,  that  in  this  day  they  are — notwithstanding 
oircnmstances   affecting  the  disposal   of   preferment  in  the  State 
CTburch  which   do  and  must   give  influence  with  its  bestowers  a 
decided   preference  over  mere  fitness  and  moral  worth — a  mudh 
xXViproTed  order  of  men,  compared  with  the  clergy  of  former  genera- 
-f^ons.     Even  take  into   account  projected,  though  as   yet  untried, 
•lans,   with  a  yiew  to   greater  practical  efficiency — such   as  the 
ernes  of  lay  agency  attributed  to  Bishop  Temple  in  Cornwall, 
portion  of  his  wide  diocese  which,  of  course,  he  finds  in  the 
occupation  of   the  Methodists ;   the  parochial   councils, 
elusive  of  representative  men  of  every  class,  from  the  squire  to  the 
,  which  the  Bishop  of  Ely  is  recommending  the  incumbents  in 
see  volimtarily  to  adopt ;  the  call  made  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
XI^«<3ndon  for  a  more  systematic  conjunction  of  religious  with  secular 
:i,:x3aBtniction  in  metropolitan  schools  for  the  children  of  the  populace, 
ider  the  management  of  the  clergy. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  state  of  the  case  P  Morning  and  evening 
are  observed  according  to  the  rubric,  and  the  sacraments  are 
"^^ly  administered;  but  what  are  the  appreciable  moral  results? 
^'^ot  in  this  case  nothing;  no,  certainly  better  than  that.  But 
they  in  any  decent  proportion  to  the  apparatus  and  the  outlay  P — 
y*i©  «'  immense  machinery,"  as  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  justly  describes 
The  tome  authority  *'  admits  that,  if  we  had  not  that  institution, 
could  not  now  create  it."  Exactly  so ;  yet,  were  the  thing  to  be 
about,  would  any  man  think  of  producing  the  new  article 
^^^^xding  to  the  old  pattern  P  Admitted,  that  a  mixture  of 
^^flferent  grain  may  be  good  for  cattle  ;  but  will  human  souls  thrive 
*^^^^t  upon  such  a  farrago,  such  a  medley,  as  is  offered  them  in 
^*^UrchP  At  first  sight,  it  seems  to  have  the  recommendation  of 
^^rtety,  which,  at  least,  is  said  to  be  charming ;  but  is  not  the  most 
potent  charm  of  church  service  a  sleepy  spell  P  Did  ever  apparent 
^'^ersity  chance  to  be  in  such  unhappy  association  with  real  same- 
^«sa  and  tedious  length  P  The  ruling  principle  of  the  compilers  and 
^^^  imposers  would  seem  to  have  been,  that  one  cannot  have  too 
^^ch  of  a  good  thing ;  but  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  expressed 
^  conduct,  declares  the  contrary ;  and  does  not  the  instance  before 
^  pnctically  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  general  sentence  P  Who 
^^uld  think,  if  starting  afresh,  of  introducing  so  many  separate 
^iuapters  or  passages  of  Scripture  ;  of  reciting  or  chanting  so  many 

o  2 
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psalms  and  old-church  canticles ;  of  reading  or  intoning  bo  man^r 
prayers — some  so  little  and  so  scattered  as  to  look  like  odds  and 
ends ;  others,  at  least  one,  so  long,  that  it  would  be  quite  enough  of^ 
itself;  of  ordering  the  priest  to  repeat  the  "collect  for  the  day" 
twice ;  of  inviting  the  people  to  recite  two  Creeds  ;  or  of  saying  the 
Lord's  Prayer  six  times  over  P     Would  it  not  have  been  far  better* 
to  take  that  admirable  compendium  as  a  model  of  brevity  and  com- 
prehensiveness, instead  of  abusing  it  to  the  purpose  of  lengthening 
length  and  intensifying  tiresomeness?    The  sermon  which  should 
rivet  attention,  after  all  this  laborious  worship,  had  need  be  from  a 
Spurgeon  or  a  Liddon,  instead  of  being  the  dull,  monotonous  affair 
that  everybody  agrees  the  actual  sermon  almost  always  is. 

What  would  one  substitute  ?  It  is  too  late  to  ask  that  question. 
But  a  general  thanksgiving,  a  common  prayer,  a  song  of  praise,  a 
Bible  reading,  and  a  vigorous  exhortation  or  an  instructive  discourse 
might  be  advocated  as  enough  for  every  useful  and  higher  purpose 
of  public  worship. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said,  that  the  working  clergy  do  more  than 
has  been  described.  This  implies  that  there  are  drones  as  well  as 
bees  in  the  State  Church  hive.  But  let  that  pass.  Even  the  working 
clergy  have  a  phrase  that  limits  the  business  of  their  apiary :  they 
speak  of  "  doing  duty."  Let  an  incumbent,  or  his  curate  for  him, 
go  through  a  certain  round  of  binding  oflSces,  and,  both  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  and  in  the  view  of  custom,  he  has  "done  duty."  A 
portion  of  the  clergy — one  hopes,  nay  believes,  many — render  more 
service  than  law  requires ;  they  put  off  the  surplice  and  leave  the 
church,  and  then,  like  a  stripped  labourer,  go  to  real  work. 

But,  at  this  point,  they  leave  the  regulars  and  enter  the  volunteer 
force.  "  Much  of  what  the  State  Church  does  by  its  own  agency,  is 
done,"  as  Mr.  Miall  expressed  the  fact,  "by  shunting  its  own  theory, 
and  adopting  that  of  the  churches  outside  its  pale."  This,  then,  is 
the  field  in  which  the  State  Church  clergy,  or  a  tolerably  numerous 
section  of  them,  including  some  dignitaries  with  many  curates,  have 
acquired  and  are  strengthening  character  as  downright  Christian 
workers.  And  the  State  Church,  as  such,  must  no  more  be  supposed 
to  take  to  itself  the  credit  of  their  outside  labours  than  that  which 
belongs  to  either  working  laymen  of  the  same  communion  or  the 
ministers  and  members  of  any  free  Christian  denomination.  What 
the  State  clergy  do  beyond  what  the  law  requires  of  them,  is  every 
bit  of  it  so  much  evidence  that  State  Churchism  is  not  necessary,  and 
bears  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  only  in  the  way.  The  present 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  when  he  preached  to  the  servants  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  in  the  Derby  station,  was  as  entirely  a 
volunteer  as  is  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  when  he  harangues  the 
Shoeblack  Brigade  or  looks  in  at  a  ragged  school.     The  late  Mar- 
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chioness  of  Londonderry  was  delivering  one  of  the  best  of  sermons 
wheneyer  she  gave  good  Christian  advice  to  her  assembled  colliers 
and  their  wives. 

It   is  possible  to  estimate  with  some  approach   to  completeness 
the  number  of  places,  services,  ministers,  and  helpers  in  each  of 
the  many  Christian  denominations,  and  to  form  a  tolerably  clear 
notion  of  their  distribution  over  the  face  of  the  country  and  of  their 
relative  proportion  to  the  population  here  and  there.     But,  as  to 
nearly  all,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  at  what  is  done,  by  and 
among  them  each,  in  ways  beyond  the  regular  order  of  ministerial 
and  school  work.     If,  therefore,  the  Methodist  denominations,  and 
the  old  Wesleyan  Connexion  in  particular,  are  mentioned  by  way  of 
eminence,   it  must  not  be  construed,  in  disparagement  of  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  Baptists,  and  others,  but  be  attributed  to  the 
feet  of  the  more  perfect  organization  and  complete  statistics  of  the 
followers  of  John  Wesley.     To  enter  into  these  in  detail  would  be 
tedious.    Enough  to  glance  at  main  facts,  and  to  refer  for  confirma- 
tion and  further  information  to  Connexional  records.    The  Wesleyan 
oody  covers,  it  is  believed,  every  occupied  inhabitable  square  mile  of 
-England  and  Wales.     Its  districts  are  what  dioceses  are  to  the  State 
*^nrch,  or  shires  to  the  kingdom.     Its  circuits  are  but  parishes 
"•^i^der  another  name  and  form.     A  Wesleyan  circuit  comprises  more 
I^^J^hes  than  one.    But  it  is  supplied  with  more  than  one  minister — 
^^th  as  many  as  the  area  is  thought  to  require.     The  superintendent 
^^    much  the  same  as  rector  or  vicar,  and  his  colleagues  are  in  the 
I^^^tion  of  curates.     A  circuit  consists  of  a  town  and  a  varying 
^^mber  of  adjacent  surrounding  villages.     The  town  chapels  are 
Nearly  always  supplied  by  the  regular  ministers  ;   but  the  number  of 
lapels  or  preaching  places  is  from  six  to  twelve  times  that  of  the 
'^^isters.     The  village  stations,  therefore,  can  seldom  see  these  on 
Sundays  ;  but,  to  remedy  this,  they  take  those  stations  by  rotation  in 
^^  an  order  on  week  days,  that  the  work  is  pretty  equally  distributed 
•J^ong  themselves,  that  they  have  engagements  of  this  kind  on 
^veral  evenings  in  every  week,  and  that  the  most  distant  hamlets  see 
^©  face  and  hear  the  voice  of  one  or  other  of  them  pretty  often,  and 
^th  as  much  frequency  as  those  that  are  nearer  to  the  central  town. 
The  village  chapels  are  as  punctually  supplied  with  public  worship 
*^4  preaching  on  Sunday  as  those  in  the  towns.     This  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  body  of  men  in  each  circuit  known  as  local 
Poachers.     Some  of  them  are  professional  men,  barristers,  attorneys, 
^^hoolmasters,  and  so  forth ;  others  are  private  gentlemen,  merchants, 
'^'^wiufacturers,  tradesmen,  farmers ;  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
^en  in  dependent  positions,  small  shopkeepers,  clerks,  artisans,  and 
™  like.     They  run,  according   to   the   size  of  the  circuit,  from 
twenty  to  forty  or  more  in  each.     They  are  men  of  tried  character 
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and  approved  fitness.  Busy  as  they  are  all  the  week  besides  in  their 
respectiye  callings,  they  manage  to  prepare  a  sermon  or  two,  freely 
give  up  their  day  of  rest,  take  no  payment  whatever,  and  often 
defray  their  own  travelling  expenses.  Quite  as  important,  and 
probably  far  more  nnmerous  than  the  local  preachers,  are  the  class- 
leaders,  nearly  as  many  of  whom  are  women  for  women  as  men  for 
men.  In  each  class  there  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  or  even  thirty 
members,  such  membership  constituting  actual  incorporation  into 
the  Connexion.  They  all  make  weekly  and  quarterly  g^fts,  which 
constitute  the  sustentation  fund  in  each  circuit  for  the  regular 
ministry.  The  class-leaders,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  are  gratuitous 
officers ;  but  it  is  well  to  be  told  that  the  regular  ministers  have 
weekly  meetings  among  themselves,  that  the  leaders  of  each  society 
or  part  of  a  circuit  are  met  by  one  of  the  ministers  as  often  as 
practicable,  that  the  local  preachers  meet  the  regular  ministers  once 
a  quarter,  and  that  once  a  quarter  also  the  whole  body  of  church 
officers  in  the  circuit  meet  and  dine  together  in  a  simple  way,  spending 
the  morning  and  afternoon  hours  in  the  transaction  of  circuit  business 
and  in  conversation  on  the  work  of  the  circuit. 

Most  of  the  facts  here  stated  are  extensively  known  to  working 
men  in  nearly  all  town  populations,  and  even  in  a  large  proportion 
of  villages.  They  are  compared  in  their  minds  with  what  they  see 
of  the  doings  or  the  non-doings  of  the  State  Church.  What  is  true 
of  the  Methodists  of  different  bodies  (and  the  organization  of  them 
all  is  very  nearly  the  same  both  in  completeness  and  detail)  is,  for 
the  most  part,  true,  equally  true,  and  known  to  be  so,  of  the  other 
Free  Churches  throughout  the  country.  We  are  often  told  that  the 
voluntary  principle  is  imequal  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  religious 
wants  of  England.  Let  the  manner  in  which  it  has  gone  about  this 
task  be  fairly  considered,  and  there  is  evidence  that  it  means  to,  it 
can,  and  it  will,  accomplish  all  that.  Its  advocates  have  often  been 
taunted  with  lavishing  their  benevolence  upon  distant  and  foreign 
objects  to  the  neglect  of  home  claims.  The  facts  disprove  the 
accusation.  They  do  more,  for  the  very  circumstance  that  the 
Wesleyans  (as  but  one  instance  among  many)  have  large,  flourish* 
ing,  and  expensive  missions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  all  round 
by  every  sea  to  the  antipodes,  every  one  originated  at  the  cost,  and 
still  in  many  cases  supported  by,  the  contributions  of  the  members 
of  the  body  at  home,  raises  more  than  a  mere  presumption  that  a 
principle  which  embraces  the  whole  world  of  mankind  in  the  plans 
of  its  noble  ambition,  is  consciously  equal  to  every  demand  that  can 
be  made  upon  it  at  its  own  centre. 

Georob  Fottkr. 
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There  is  an  Association,  hitherto  but  little  known,  upon  whose  con- 
stitution and  objects  recent  events  haye  cast  a  gleam  of  lurid  light, 
and  whose  programme  is  now  before  the  world.  Of  that  programme 
tiie  most  important  announcement  is  as  follows :  Since  all  men  are 
bom  equal,  and  since  it  is  therefore  unjust  that  any  man,  under 
whateyer  circumstances,  should  find  himself  in  a  better  condition 
than  another,  property  should,  in  a  legal  sense,  exist  only  for  equal 
division  among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  It  follows  that 
tlie  labourer  has  a  right  not  only  to  the  counteryalue,  i.e.,  wages,  of 
that  which  he  has  to  dispose  of,  i.e.,  his  work,  but  also  to  a  share  in- 
the  profits  of  that  which  other  people  have  to  dispose  of,  that  is,  in 
the  profits  of  their  money  or  their  skill.  This  equitable  arrangement, 
which  might  possibly  be  made  to  work,  but  only  during  the  short 
time  which  it  would  require  for  the  reduction  of  human  beings  to 
a  general  level  of  misery,  is  that  on  which  this  Association  chiefly 
relies  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 

There  is  also  a  school  of  politicians,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Manchester  School,  which  teaches  that  for  the  physical  and  con- 
^nently  for  the  mental  welfare  of  mankind  it  is  necessary  that 
the  absolute  and  exclusive  right  of  every  one  to  that  which  he  pro- 
duces with  the  means  at  his  own  disposal  (such  as  his  money  or  his 
™wledge)  should  be  recognised  and  secured  to  him  by  law ;  and 
that  beyond  this,  law  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Ahsolute  freedom  of  competition  ^n  the  race  for  property  is  held  by 
^  school  to  be  the  surest  road  to  wealth  and  to  well-being.  Hence 
P^tective  laws — ^which  mean  the  taxation  of  the  community  at  large 
*^f  the  benefit  of  a  class,  or  of  one  class  for  the  benefit  of  another,— 
^^^^^Jununistic  laws,  such  as  those  for  the  regulation  of  wages,  or  for 
the  sapport  of  the  poor  who  will  or  will  not  work,  at  the  expense  of 
the  community ; — and  in  general,  every  contrivance,  whether  in 
*^0ttrof  the  poor  or  of  the  rich,  for  interfering  with  the  natural 
^^^^^rae  of  production  and  the  free  interchange  of  property  of  every 
^^ — ^have  been  opposed  by  this  school  with  inveterate  hostility  and 
'fiumphant  success. 

S^h  being  the  objects  respectively  of  the  two  political  sects  in 
^^estion,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  the  one  is  fre- 
^uenfly  represented  as  the  ofispring  of  the  other.  The  existence 
^[  the  International  as  a  dangerous  and  even  criminal  institu- 
^^  has,  in  speeches  and  writings  of  no  inconsiderable  weighty 
^^  ittribiited  to  the  Manchester  School.     To  ordinary  minds  this 
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miglit  appear  about  as  reasonable  as  to  say  that  the  fire  wbicli  i 
consuming  a  man's  bouse  was  caused  by  tbe  well  in  his  garden.    Bu^ 
the  statement  appears  to  be  made  and  accepted  in  all  seriousness  ^ 
and  it  becomes,  therefore,  desirable  to  inquire  from  what  particulair 
hallucination  or  confusion  of   thought  it  proceeds.     It  is  evident, 
then,  that  those  who  have  given  currency  to  this  paradox  have  been 
misled  by  a  name.     The  International,  besides  being  a  socialistic 
and  communistic  institution  in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  term,  is  also 
that  which  its  name  implies  —  a  society  for  promoting  peace  by 
breaking  down   the   exclusiveness  of  nationalism.     And  this  latter 
being  also  among  the  aims  of   Cobden  and   his  disciples,  Cobden 
and  his  disciples  are  credited  with  the  dangerous  development  of 
socialistic   theories.     By  parity  of  reasoning,  a  moral  code  which 
should  teach  lying,  if  it  happened  also  to  teach  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries, might  be  affiliated  upon  Christianity,  which  teaches  forgive- 
ness of  injuries. 

But  in  truth,  Cobden  and  his  school  are  no  preachers  of  inter- 
nationalism in  the  sense  that  the  International  is  so.  The  basis 
of  their  doctrine  is  indeed  the  same.  That  the  maintenance  of 
barriers  between  nations  is  in  principle  barbarous  and  puerile, 
and  in  proportion  as  civilisation  advances  wiU  become  less  toler- 
able ;  that  men  have,  in  principle,  no  right  to  isolate  themselves 
in  separate  communities,  and  to  shed  one  another's  blood  for  the 
possession  of  particular  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  rather  than 
share  it  between  them ;  is  in  both  cases  the  major  premiss  of  the 
creed.  But  Cobden  was  neither  a  visionary  nor  a  fanatic.  He  saw 
that  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  and  time-encrusted  tradition  upon 
which  nationalism  rests  could  not,  without  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences, be  set  at  nought  and  defied.  To  proclaim  the  ''  fraternity 
of  peoples,"  and  in  that  view  to  preach  war  upon  thrones  and  other 
political  institutions,  was  no  part  of  his  mission.  What  he  depre- 
cated was  the  theoretic  approval  of  the  existing  division  of  mankind, 
as  if  it  was  not  only  an  evil  incapable  of  remedy,  but  even  an 
absolute  good ;  what  he  toiled  for  was  to  bind  men  of  all  races 
together  in  those  bonds  of  self-interest  which  nature  had  provided 
for  them,  but  which  they  had  deliberately  rejected;  what  he  preached 
against  was  that  national  selfishness  which  calls  itself  patriotism 
and  is  satisfied.  With  those  who  would  steep  the  world  in  blood 
in  the  name  of  fraternity,  Cobden,  though  he  was  cosmopolitan  ta 
the  last  degree,  had  no  more  sympathy  than  with  those  who  would 
do  the  same  for  liberty  and  equality,  though  of  both  he  was  a  most 
ardent  ally. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  whole  annals  of  political  paradox  no 
assertion  more  opposed  to  the  truth  than  that  which  attributes  ta 
the  Manchester  School  the  particular  phenomenon  known  as  the 
International,  and  considered  as  the  great  engine  of  Bed  Xtepublican 
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propagandism,  was  ever  given  to  the  world.     Yet  there  is  one  sense 

a  sense  of  which  they  little  dream — in  which  the  paradogmatists 

are  right.   The  existence  in  its  present  shape  of  the  great  communistic 

association  is  really  to  be  accounted  for  not  by  its  communism,  but 

by  its  internationalism.     That  which  has  inspired  it  with  new  life 

and  force ;  that  which  explains  it  as  it  stands  in  all  its  portentous 

dimensions  in  the  light  of  the  present  day;  that  which  has  even 

given  it  the  support  of  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  and  has  already 

invested    it   with   vast   political    importance,   is  not   its    socialistic 

denunciation  of  property,  but  its  proclamation  of  peace  and  good- will 

towards  men.      From  ultra-communistic  theories,  boldly  proclaimed 

and  taken  by  themselves,  there  is  little  to  fear.     No  association,  having 

xbr  its  sole  object  the  most  flagrant  and  wholesale  social  injustice, 

<^n  ever  hope  for  more  than   accidental  and  momentary  triumph 

iollowed    by  fatal    and    fearful  collapse.      Society    is   happily    so 

oonstituted  that  plans  for  its  disruption  in  the  interest  of  a  class, 

iiowever  numerous — plans  having  no  basis  of  right  and  no  colour 

^^  justification — are   in   their   very   nature    incapable    of    success. 

-*^ey   will  be  repudiated  by  every  one  in  or   near  the  front  rank 

^^    moral    and   intellectual    progress;    they    will    be    encountered 

"y     superior  physical    force,    backed    by    an    intense    self-interast 

strong  in  the  consciousness  of  right ;  and  the  result  can  never  be 

^^^Uy  doubtful.    But  the  case  is  very  different  when  the  organization 

"^hich  threatens  social  institutions  threatens  also  the  system  which  in 

^*1  ages  has  filled  the  world  with  misery  and  blood.     The  case  is 

^^ly  different  when  that  organization  assumes  the  character  of  an 

^^carnate  protest  against  scenes  such  as  those  which  have  of  late 

afflicted  and  scandalised  Europe  ;  against  intolerable  burdens  imposed 

^pou  peace-loving  and  industrious  populations ;  against  blood  poured 

^^t  in  torrents  for  dynastic  ambition,  territorial  aggrandisement,  or 

**^Uitary  renown.     To  such  an  association  there  will  gravitate  in 

^^^I'-increasing  numbers,  not  only  the  unreasoning  lovers  of  peace, 

^^t  also  those  who  are  beginning  to  doubt  whether  socialism  itself  has 

^^y  dangers  worse  than  the   military  truce  which  is  the  normal 

^^pression  of  international  relations  in  our  day.  Multitudes — formid- 

*We  not  only  in  their  numbers,  but  in  the  leadership  of  ability  and 

^^rth,  who  would  have  held  aloof  from  the  red  flag  of  liberty  carried 

•^oue — will  follow  it  gladly  when  they  see  close  beside  it  the  olive 

^^iich  of  peace.      The  doctrines  which  would  make  the  triumph 

*    the  International   synonymous  with   social   ruin   are   powerless 

^ken  by  themselves.     They  may  be  left  to  the  certain  operation  of 

^eir  own  intrinsic  decay.    But  the  wars  which  of  late  have  desolated 

^^  "World  woidd  have  given  new  hope  to  the  enemies  of  property 

**^  social  order.     Property  and  social  order  are  in  real  peril  when 

^'^^y  are  assailed  by  an  agitation  in  whose  programme  peace  is  to  be 

attained  through  political  imity,  and  political  unity  to  be  attained 
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through  freedom.  In  such  a  programme  there  is  only  too  largo  ai 
admixture  of  truth.  The  way  to  peace  lies  through  the  gates  o: 
liberty ;  but  what^  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  would  be  thi 
consequences  of  liberty  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  mode  ii 
which  the  International  imderstands  the  term.  That  the  time  wil 
come  when  all  civilised  human  beings  will  have  become  qualified  U 
enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of  self-government  cannot  indeed  be 
doubted;  and  when  that  time  comes  the  barriers  which  separate 
nations  will  fall  almost  of  their  own  accord.  Political  isolation, 
inevitable  now  that  each  nation  is,  as  it  were,  the  patrimony  of  a 
ruling  class,  will  be  unable  to  endure  for  an  instant  the  un- 
clouded and  searching  light  of  a  civilised  and  ordered  freedom 
Nationalism,  essential  to  the  oligarchical  institutions  by  which  the 
world  is  for  the  most  part  now  governed  and  with  which  it  can- 
not yet  dispense,  will  disappear  when  it  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  majority,  with  the  educatec 
instinct  of  a  common  humanity,  and  with  tho  precepts  of  a  mora 
law  generally  accepted  as  of  divine  authority,  and  by  which,  iz 
principle,  it  is  emphatically  condemned.  But  until  that  time,  and  iz 
the  present  condition  of  the  most  numerous  class,  the  real  de  facU 
government  of  the  many  would  mean  nothing  less  than  wholesale 
injustice,  intolerable  tyranny,  chaotic  and  murderous  anarchy,  witl 
their  inevitable  consummation — a  praetorian  despotism  upon  a  blood* 
stained  throne. 

It  is  then  in  war,  as  now  looked  upon  and  practised  by  Europeai 
States,  that  the  great  league  for  the  disruption  of  society  has  founc 
its  best  ally.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  long  repose  of  Europe  wai 
broken  by  a  devastating  conflict  which  scarcely  any  one,  even  of  it 
surviving  authors,  can  now  be  foimd  to  defend.  Since  then  it  is  no 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  any  national  passion  or  aspira- 
tion, whether  it  be  pride,  envy,  antipathy  of  race,  lust  of  territory,  o: 
love  of  military  glory,  which  is  not  recognised  as  a  more  or  less  fi 
subject  for  gratification  at  the  cost  of  war.  The  "  war-path  "  of  th< 
Red  Indian  is  not,  to  judge  from  language  and  appearances,  a  mon 
familiar  subject  of  contemplation  to  him,  than  are  ''  eventual itiei 
and  complications"  to  modern  diplomacy,  by  which  it  means  tlxi 
ghastly  and  sickening  horrors  described  by  correspondents  fron 
seats  of  war  in  words  of  disgust  and  shame.  The  only  natioi 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  as  particularly  culpable  in  thii 
respect  is  France,  because  she  fights  for  military  fame.  But  from  i 
moral  point  of  view  there  seems  to  be  no  long  step  from  the  love  o: 
military  fame  to  the  love  of  extended  empire  ;  and  for  this  almost  ever] 
nation  in  Europe  has  either  been  fighting  or  is  ready  to  fight.  Thi 
Danish  war  and  the  war  of  1866  were  made  by  Prussia  for  the 
sake  of  German  unity,  which  is  only  another  name  for  extendec 
empire ;  and  of  these  wars,  which  were  emphatically  wars  of  ambi- 
tion, the  terrible  contest  lately  ended  was  the  natural  fruit.    In  thai 
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particular  tragedy  France  was  the  aggressor ;  but  neither  for  that^ 

for  the  present  state  of  Europe  in  general,  is  France  alone  to  blame. 

these  the  three  Governments  which  in  1864  shattered  a  peace  of 

^ioi'ty  years,  with  all  its  bright  promise  of  permanence,  and  all  its 

^3Jth  of  material  and  mental  progress,  for  purposes  not  worthy  to 

placed  for  one  instant  by  their  side,  are  primarily  answerable. 

upon  the  Governments  which  from  that  moment  have  aban- 

themselves  to  the  beggar-my-neighbour  game  of  fleets  and 

•XToaies — ^which  have  heaped  tax  upon  tax  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 

at  any  instant  to  rush  into  conflict  on  pretexts  of  which  the 

of   a    century  ago  would  have  been  ashamed — which  have 

sj  ected  every  proposal  for  reciprocal  disarmament, — and  which  haVe 

arently  ceased  to  consider  that  war  for  any  cause  whatever,  if 

a  nation  which  goes  to  war  supposes  itself  to  be  in  the  right, 

possibly  be  without  justification, — upon  these  also  a  heavy  load 

X'esponsibility  is  laid. 

mere  is  but  one  great  European  nation  which  at  present  appears 

&11  inclined  to  act  upon  sound  principle  in  this  respect,  and  that 

our  own.     It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  England  could  make 

lier  mind  to  dispense  with  the  cost,  as  well  as  with  the  crime,  of 

I>«i.x-ticipation  in  imjustifiable  wars ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  her 

^^■^i^tincts  have  of  late  guided  her  to  a  policy — which  it  may  be  hoped 

"  ^T*  reason  will  confirm  and  perpetuate — of  conciliation  and  of  peace. 

^ers  and  vituperation  have  hitherto  failed  to  divert  her  from  that 

To  accuse  her  of  pusillanimity  (unless  it  be  for  the  ridiculous 

don  panics)  and  unpatriotic  greed  is  indeed  to  ignore  the  whole 

iry  of  her  march  to  greatness  ;  and  firmly  adhering  to  the  right, 

^  can  afford  to  disregard  the  insinuations  of  envious  criminality. 

at  in  time  her  example  may  be  followed  is  the  best  hope  for 

"■^"^x^nanity.     Otherwise,  it  is  not  visionary  to  apprehend  that  some 

^^^Tible  and  unprecedented  calamity  is  in  store  for  the  world.     The 

^^^^tle  of  cannon  foundries  and  arsenals,  and  the  ever  -  increasing 

ivity  of  the  tax-gatherer,  serving  diligently  the  purposes  of  mili- 

prestige  or  balance  of  power,  may  find  at  length  an  answer- 

^crgy  in    the    breasts    of    those   who,    caring    for  none    of 

objects,   have  too  long  paid  for  them  with    their  wages   or 

«ir  blood.     The  hundreds  who  are  daily  swelling  the  ranks  of  the 

'■'^^temational,  and  the  stream  of  gold  which  is  pouring   into  its 

^^^^fiera,  have  already  made  of  it  a  formidable  power ;  and  the  next 

^^^T  which  disgraces  Europe  on  the  scale  of  1870  may  be  followed  by 

^^^XBe  great  and    imexampled  catastrophe, — some  efibrt  more   fatal 

til  an  the  last,  of  an  outraged  proletariat  to  grasp  the  liberty  which. 

^^   is  not  fitted  to  enjoy, — some  protest  against  selfish  barbarity  and 

^lood-bespattered  ambition  more  disastrous  than  the  prostrate  column 

\/>t  the  Place  Venddme. 
HOBART. 
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There  are  several  different  points  of  view  from  which  the  history  a 
Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  studied.     First,  there  ia 
the  ordinary  conventional  view  of  the  English  historian,  like  Lord 
Stanhope  or  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  or  Mr.  Masscy,  who,  while  animated  by 
the  most   honest  desire  to  be  just  to  Irish   patriotism  and   Irish 
interests,  yet  measure  the  aims,  the  religion,  the  temperament,  the 
success,  and  the  failure,  of  Ireland  by  unexpressed  reference  to  the 
Teutonic,  Protestant,  and  parliamentary  standards  in  aU  these  things 
at  home.     Second,  there  is  the  democratic  or  cosmopolitan  or  philo- 
sophic point  of  view,  taken  by  writers  like  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  in 
his  Irinh  Illstory  and  Irish  Character y  which  treats  the  policy  alike  oi 
Irish  and  English  governments  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  radi- 
cally fiitile,  because  radically  dissociated  from  the  sentiments,  aspira- 
tions, welfare,  and  rights  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  that  is,  the 
Catholic  peasantry.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  politics] 
Anglo-Irishman,  who,  while  he  takes  a  national  position  as  distin- 
guished from  the  first  set  of  English  writers,  and  a  more  oligarchic 
position  than  the  second  set,  believes  that  the  overthrow  of  the  legia 
lative  independence  of  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen 
tury  was  a  grave  mistake,  and  that  there  was  a  public  opinion  slowl] 
forming  in  that  country,  if  English  corruption  and  intrigue  had  no 
violently  interfered  to  suppress  it,  which  would  in  our  time  hav( 
made   of  the  Irish   parliament   a   perfectly   adequate  and  efficien 
governing  body.     The  third  point  of  view  is  taken  by  Mr.  Lecky  u 
the  present  volume,  and  it  is  one  which  people  may  well  be  gratefu 
to  him  for  pressing    on  the   attention   of  candid    and  honourabl 
English  and  Scotch  readers,  who  have  hitherto  hardly  ever  been  abl 
to  get  any  account  of  the  Irish  transactions  of  the  last  century  fi-oii 
the  national  side,  which  was  not  made  utterly  repugnant  to  any  mai 
of  sense  by  fatuous  declamation  intermixed  with  fatuous  menace 
You  may  agree  with  Mr.  Lecky  or  not,  as  your  judgment  finall; 
inclines,  but  his  book  is  at  any  rate  an  appeal  to  judgment,  and  nc 
either  to  passion  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  mere  prejudice  and  use 
and-wont  on  the  other.     Nothing  can   be   more   useful  than   tha 
people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  follow  the  rhetorical  Macaiday  c 
the  rather  too  optimistic  Lord  Stanhope,  should  have  a  chance  c 
seeing  how  the  conduct  of  great  parliamentary  heroes  like  Pitt  an 

(1)  The  Leaders   op   Public  Opinion   in   Ireland  :   Swift — Flood — Gbattan- 
0*CoNNBLL.    By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Long^maiiB. 
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Peel,  and  the  poKcy  of  their  governments,  appear  to  so  exceptionally 
cultivated  and  moderate  a  writer  as  Mr.  Lecky. 

The  four  leaders  of  Irish  public  opinion  to  whose  names  Mr.  Lecky 
Ixas  attached  his  picture  of  the  growth  and  the  movements  of  that 
opinion  are  Swift,  Flood,  Grattan,  and  O'Connell.     Swift  published 
IiJjB  first  pamphlet  on  Irish  affairs  in  1720,  and  O'Connell's  agitation 
may   be  said  to  have  ended  with  the  prohibition  of  the  Clontarf 
xneeting  in  1843.     The  book   thus  covers  about  a  century   and  a 
qiiarter.     Swift,  Mr.  Lecky  considers  to  have  been  the  first  person 
'^-to  awoke  public  opinion  in  Ireland  by  the  memorable  Drapier'g 
X-«etters,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  personality.     Few  persons  who 
Ixave  studied  Swift's  character  and  utterances  without  prejudice  will 
recognise  him  in  the  lofty  and  sympathetic  patriot  whose  picture 
^Mr.  Lecky  has  drawn.    But  that  he  did  lead  public  opinion,  however 
disorderly,  splenetic,  and  personal  his  motives,  is  not  to  be  denied. 
-d-ood,  besides  the  national  feeling  which  he  stirred  and  kept  in  active 
^■^aovement  in  a  general  way,  had  the  special  merit  of  extorting  from 
^tte  English  Government  the  Octennial  Bill  (1768),  putting  an  end 
the  evil  usage  that  kept  the  same  parliament  sitting   from  the 
^ginning  to  the  close  of  every  reign.     Grattan,  the  greatest  of  all 
^^^ieh  statesmen  except  Burke,  who  was  so  much  besides  an  Irish 
^^^tesman,  will  always  be  associated   with   the  declaration   of  the 
-^-egislative  independence  of  Ireland  in  1782,  with  the  Act  of  the 
iHeh  parUament  of  1793  admitting  the  CathoKcs  to  the  franchise 
^^^Wle  leaving  them  ineligible  as   representatives,  with   the   efforts 
^^^der  Lord   Fitzwilliam's  viceroyalty  to    emancipate  the  Catholics 
«oin  this  last  restriction,  with  strenuous  resistance  to  the  Act  of 
^liion,   and   with   his   struggle  for  emancipation   in   the   Imperial 
-Parliament.     O'Connell's  chief  invention  in  politics,  if  we  may  use 
'that  term,  was  the  idea,  so  natural  in  a  sincere  Catholic,  of  rousing 
"tne  true  Irish  population,  identifying  patriotism  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm, and,   above  all,    of  making   the   Catholic   clergy  and   their 
^'ganization   the  agency  for  rendering   their   enthusiasm   effective. 
^  short,  then,  Mr.  Lecky's  book  is  a  sketch  of  the  growth  of  national 
life  in  Ireland,  since  that  life  has  become  real  and  political,  and 
^ving  behind  the  period  of  myth  and  sentimental  romance.     Mr. 
*^®cky  throws  into  a  very  secondary  place  the   relations   between 
f^gland  and  Ireland  previously  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  he 
^  prohably  right.     The  associations  of  Protestantism  with  massacre, 
^  in  the  wars  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  undoubtedlv  count  for 
^mething  among  the  factors  of  Irish   antipathy  to  England,   but 
they  would  count  for  so  little  as  not  to  be  worth  reckoning  if  the 
P^^y  of  the  hundred  years  between  the  time  of  Swift  and  the  time 
^^  Peel  had  not  been  what  it  was.     It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether 
^eu  the  Penal  Laws  against  the  Catholics,  horrible  and  eternally 
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infamous  as  that  code  was,  are  responsible  for  so  much  of  what  liaa 
been  most  lamentable  in  subsequent  Irish  history  as  is  often  supposed. 
It  is  convenient  for  the  pseudo-liberal  obstructive  to  lay  as  much 
on  them  as  possible,  because  they  are  all  dead  and  gone,  whereas 
the  system  of  governing  Ireland  exclusively  by  English  ideas  is 
neither  dead  nor  gone,  but  extremely  powerful.  No  doubt  they  did 
all  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  laws  to  do  towards  degrading  the 
morality  and  keeping  dark  the  intelligence  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
nation.  But  the  various  laws  against  the  material  prosperity  of 
Ireland  were  still  more  profoundly  deleterious,  among  other  reasons 
because  they  were  very  rigorously  enforced,  while  the  religious  laws 
were  speedily  and  extensively  mitigated  by  connivance.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  proportion  of  Catholics  actually  increased  under 
persecution.  Even  those  who  denied  this  admitted  that  it  would  take 
4,000  years  to  convert  the  country,  and  as  Mr.  Lecky  says  (p.  129), 
if  the  religion  lost  a  trifle  in  numbers  it  certainl]^  gained  in 
intensity.  "With  the  material  prosperity  it  was  very  different.  The 
importation  of  Irish  cattle  into  England,  a  main  branch  of  Irish  in- 
dustry in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  prohibited,  to  keep  up  English 
rents.  At  the  end  of  the  century  no  goods  could  be  imported  direct 
into  Ireland,  that  is,  without  having  been  first  unladen  in  England. 
Then  a  woollen  manufacture  grow  up,  and  there  was  for  once  a 
chance  of  real  industrial  energy  coming  to  life  and  acquiring  strength 
in  Ireland.  In  1699  all  export  of  Irish  woollens  was  forbidden,  so 
as  not  to  compete  with  the  English  manufacturers.  The  linen  trade, 
being  the  trade  of  the  Protestant  part  of  the  island,  was  encouraged ; 
but  even  here,  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  England 
kept  to  herself  a  monopoly  of  dyed  and  chccquered  linens.  All  this 
was  not  purely  diabolic  selfishness,  we  know;  it  was  partly  due  to 
ignorance  of  economic  truths.  The  destruction  of  Irish  prosperity 
was  the  result,  and  this  is  what  we  are  most  concerned  with,  for 
unhappily  repentance  is  less  efficacious  in  economic  matters  than  it  is 
in  matters  theological  in  wiping  away  the  consequences  of  sin.  In 
one  point,  however,  Mr.  Lecky  does  England  less  than  justice.  He 
speaks  in  a  rather  loftily  incidental  manner  of  ''some  commercial 
arrangements  known  as  Orde's  Propositions  which  were  brought  for- 
ward in  1785,  and  which,  by  denying  the  Irish  Parliament  the  right 
of  initiation  in  commercial  matters,  trenched  upon  the  independence 
of  Ireland."  The  reader  would  hardly  suppose  that  these  "  com- 
mercial arrangements,"  thus  easily  dismissed,  were  nothing  less  than 
Pitt's  famous  Irish  resolutions,  the  first-fruits  of  his  discipleship  of 
Adam  Smith,  which  would  in  large  measure  have  conferred  on  Ire- 
land many  of  the  benefits  of  free  trade,  for  lack  of  which  her 
industry  was  languishing,  and  which  were  for  this  very  reason 
most  vehemently  opposed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  English  manu- 
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fiMtarers.     Pitt  was  never  more  a  statesman  than  in  the  speech  in 

which  he  introduced  these  admirable  proposals,  nor  was  Fox  ever 

more  factious  than  when  he  denounced  them  as  a  bartering  of  English 

commerce  for  Irish  slavery.     The  Irish  parliament  agreed  with  Fox^ 

and  abandoned  the  most  substantial  boon  their  country  could  then 

have  received.     Mr.  Lecky's  dislike  of  Pitt  and  partisan  admiration 

far  the  Irish  parliament  have  led  him  to  overlook  this  important 

transaction,  and  the  influence  which  it  had  in  rooting  Pitt's  distrust 

of  the  sense  or  patriotism  of  the  Dublin  legislature,  and  so  inducing 

him  from  an  early  period  to  think  of  that  Union  which  Mr.  Lecky 

deems  so  great  a  calamity.     This  particular  transaction  would,  more- 

orer,   have    served  his    turn    especially  well,   as  qualifying  very 

effectively,  though  it  stands  in   a  certain  awkward  isolation,   the 

corrent  opinion  of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland  as  a  mere 

%aient.     It  would  not,  however,  fit  in  so  harmoniously  with  Mr. 

Lecky's  claim  for  the  old  Irish  parliament  that  *'  it  had  riven  the 

chains  that  fettered  its  trade,"  or  to  his  assertion,  which  is  in  a 

general  way  not  wholly  untrue,  that  it  had  little  power  except  '*  that 

of  protesting  against  laws  crushing  Irish  commerce.'^ 

Mr.  Lecky's  objections  to  the  Act  of  Union  of  1800  may  be  stated 
in.  ihis  way.  First  of  all,  it  was  a  crime  ;  it  was  the  suppression  of 
&  fiee  legislature  by  a  mixture  of  the  most  sinister  and  unblushing 
oosrruption,  and  the  most  flagitious  system  of  menace  and  penalty. 
CS^Lstlereagh  spent  thousands  in  bribery,  and  Pitt  insisted  on  the 
j^i^missal  from  office  and  place  of  everybody  who  opposed  the  Union. 
rixe  Gatiiolic  opinion  outside  of  the  Parliament  was  conciliated  by 
^^-vrtinct  and  undeniable  promises  of  emancipation  and  of  the  commu- 
ion  of  the  tithes ;  promises  that  were  lightly  and  heedlessly 
:en,  and  thrown  aside  as  of  no  account  or  obligation.  **  Scarcely 
element  in  aggravation  of  political  immorality  was  wanting, 
the  term  honour,  if  it  be  applied  to  such  men  as  Castlereagh 
Pitt,  ceases  to  have  any  real  meaning  in  politics."  Secondly, 
Union  of  1800  was  a  monstrous  blunder.  Macaulay  and  others 
L"Te  belauded  Pitt  for  the  admirably  statesmanlike  quality  of  the  con- 
don  of  Union  and  Emancipation,  while  in  truth  the  idea  was  old 
^'X^oagh  and  familiar  enough,  but  the  test  of  statesmanship  lay  in 
^^«  manner  of  execution  and  realisation.  Than  the  execution 
^*f  the  idea  of  union  nothing  could  have  been  more  inefficient 
**^  absurd.  The  whole  Protestant  or  Ascendancy  opinion  was 
•^^ifinated  by  the  treachery  and  corruption  by  which  the  change  was 
bought  to  pass.  The  whole  Catholic  opinion  was  outraged  by  the 
'^ddesB  breach  of  the  engagement  avowedly  entered  into  by  Lord 
^'^wallis.  The  whole  of  that  opinion,  which  may  be  called  neither 
"^^Qidancy  nor  Catholic,  but  lay,  professional,  patriotic  opinion, 
^  offended  by  the  intense  centralisation  which  the  manner  of  the 
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Union  effected,  and  which  decisively  extinguished  all  the  mo 
essential  conditions  of  a  free,  varied,  and  normal  life,  inteUectua 
social,  and  political,  for  the  Irish  people.  The  consequence  of  a 
this  has  been  that  the  Union  was  from  the  first  surrounded  wi1 
the  odious  association  of  corruption,  perfidy,  and  national  oppressio: 
"  Carried  as  it  was  prematurely,  in  defiance  of  the  national  sent 
ment  of  the  people  and  of  the  protests  of  the  unbribed  talent  of  tl 
country,  it  has  deranged  the  whole  course  of  political  developmen 
driven  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  into  sullen  disloyalty^  ai 
almost  destroyed  healthy  public  opinion." 

Now  in  criticising  this  view  of  the  famous  Act  of  1800,  ^ 
are  bound  without  hesitation  to  surrender  Pitt's  conduct  in  il 
Catholic  question  to  as  warm  reprobation  as  Mr.  Lecky  or  any  oi 
else  chooses  to  bestow  on  it.  The  promise  of  Emancipation  was  di 
tinctly  given,  and  Pitt  resigned  office  rather  than  betray  the  promif 
But  then  immediately  after  this  resignation,  within  three  weeks  aft 
his  talk  about  unalterable  public  duty,  he  betrayed  his  promise  in  il 
most  final  and  decisive  manner  by  volunteering  not  to  bring  t] 
subject  of  Emancipation  forward  again  in  the  king's  lifetime.  Tl 
casuists  of  constitutionalism,  the  hair-splitters  in  the  equivocal  ethi 
of  cabinets,  may  dispute  over  this  famous  case  of  conscience  to  t] 
end  of  time,  but  we  cannot  conceive  how  anybody  with  an  op 
conscience  and  a  sound  intelligence  is  able  to  hold,  or  will  be  foui 
to  hold,  now  that  the  question  is  settled,  that  a  minister  who  hi 
received  a  distinct  and  substantial  service  from  a  whole  populatic 
on  the  condition  of  his  rendering  them  a  specific  service  in  retur 
is  justified  by  any  considerations  whatever  in  resuming  suprer 
power  on  terms  that  prevent  him  from  trying  to  keep  his  woi 
Delirant  reges,  plectuntur  AchivL  Pitt  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  gn 
turpitude.  The  Irish  nation  has  paid  the  penalty.  And  we  can  or 
concur  in  Mr.  Lecky's  account  of  the  way  in  which  Catholic  Eman. 
pation  was  eventually  conceded.  "In  estimating  the  politi- 
character  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  on  the  m_ 
momentous  question  of  his  time  he  was  for  many  years  the  obstins 
opponent  of  a  measure  which  is  now  almost  imiversally  admitted^ 
have  been  not  only  just  but  inevitable ;  that  his  policy  having  dri-^ 
Ireland  to  the  verge  of  civil  war,  he  yielded  the  boon  he  had  refiifl 
simply  to  a  menace  of  force ;  and  that  he  accompanied  the  concessJ 
by  a  display  of  petty  and  impotent  spite  which  deprived  it  of  h 
its  utility  and  of  all  its  grace."  When  we  remember  his  policy 
reference  to  the  Catholic  question,  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  in  i 
great  controversy  as  to  the  construction  of  English  and  Irish  rai 
ways,  we  may  expect  that  people  will  soon  begin  to  be  as  mu< 
amazed  at  the  multitude  of  statues  erected  to  Peel,  as  they  are  alreai 
at  those  which  commemorate  George  III.  or  another  and  later  prim 
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I«et  US  consider  very  shortly  the  case  for  the  Union,  resting  upon 

interpretation  of  the  conditions  of  Irish  government  to  which  Mr. 

Xteolsy  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention,  or  to  which  at  any  rate  he 

liSLa    not  attempted  to  do  any  justice.     He  admits  explicitly,  in  this 

eLgjre&ng  not  only  with  Whigs  like  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  but  with  Badicals 

lilce  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith,  that  the  system  of  1782  must  have  imder- 

gOTxe  some  modification ;  an  independent  Irish  legislature  only  bound 

to  ^England  dynastically  could  not  have  stood  the  least  strain.     But 

M^r.  Lecky  in  admitting  this,  is  only  thinking  of  the  constitutional 

fi*a.znework  of  the  empire.     To  the  inquirer  into  the  matter  from  the 

modem  and  social  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting  question  is  the 

iXLfliience  of  legislative  independence  upon  the  Irish  nation,  the  order 

^liich  it  seciired  in  the  first  place,  and  the  kind  of  progress  which  it 

assisted  in  the  second.    The  history  of  the  old  Irish  parliament  is  the 

l^story  of  a  struggle  between  the  English  government  and  the  Ascen- 

^^uicy  party.  This  Ascendancy  may  be  compared  to  a  planter  oligarchy 

^^^  Jamaica  or  Virginia.     As  the  present  writer  has  said  elsewhere,  they 

^©garded  the  Catholic  peasant-farmer  or  servant,  as  an  American  colo- 

^^t  regarded  the  Negro  and  the  Red  Indian  ;  "to  the  Anglo-Irish  the 

^^ative  peasant  was  as  loathsome  as  the  first,  as  terrible  as  the  second. 

-Even  at  the  close  of  the  century  Burke  could  declare  that  the  various 

descriptions  of  the  people  were  kept  as  much  apart  as  if  they  were 

^ot  only  separate  nations  hut  separate  species/*     Chesterfield  said  the 

-•^liah  peasants  were  used  "  worse  than  negroes  "  by  their  masters. 

-*^*Ua  is  what  we  have  constantly  to  remember,  and  it  is  what  nobody 

^ould  dream  of,  if  he  trusted  to  Mr.  Lecky's  too  bland  and  softened 

^^scription  of  the  state  of  relations  in  his  country  a  century  ago. 

-Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Lecky 

P^fiaes  over  the  rebellion  of  1798,  which  simmied  up  and  brought  to 

^    climax  the  conflict  of  forces  in   Ireland  during  the  eighteenth 

^^iitury.     "  Historians  of  the  two  countries  may  well  let  the  curtain 

^2*11  QYQY  a  scene  that  was  equally  disgraceful  to  both,"  and  that  is 

^*1.     Whether  it  is  a  soimd  maxim  that  the  crimes  in  which  mis- 

^^^Vemment  and  tyranny  issue  ought  to  be  incontinently  put  out  of 

^^^ht  by  historj^  we  do  not  now  inquire.     The  history  of  the  French 

olution  without  the  primes  of  September,  the  noyades,   and  the 

>  would  surely  be  a  little  imperfect,  and  to  paint  the  slightest 

[*^^tch  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  while  letting  a  curtain 

over  the  unsurpassed  atrocities,  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  range 

known  history,  of  which  both  rebels  and  loyalists  were  guilty,  is 

leave  out  the  key  to  the  whole  question.     That  rebellion  revealed 

^^^  fl^^TniTig  bate  which  consumed  the  coimtry.     The  supplementary 

"^^^emnity  deliberately  passed  by  this  unworthy  parliament  for  the 

^^^^tection  of  a  monster  like  Flogging  Fitzgerald,  is  perhaps  the 

^^^  conclusive  and  striking  illustration  of  the  true  character  of  the 

^^tade  of  the  planter  oligarchy  towards  three-fourths  of  the  nation. 

^OL,  X.  K.8.  P 
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Mr,  Lecky,  as  the  diampion  of  the  Ascendancy  system,  is  natnzall; 
nnable  to  grasp  this  conception  of  its  true  nature,  and  talks  abont  th* 
patriotism  and  independence  of  the  suppressed  government,  just  as  i 
it  was  not  actively  demonstrating  in  the  very  last  year  of  its  existemo 
the  depth  and  deadliness  of  its  animosity  to  the  bulk  of  the  peopl 
of  the  country. 

It  is  too  strong  to  ask  us  to  sympathise  with  his  moral  indignatibi 
against  the  Irish  Ministers  for  bribing  *'  representatiyes  to  sacrifici 
their  constituents,"  when  we  learn  in  the  next  sentence  that  oae 
third  (and  this  is  not  the  highest  estimate)  of  the  seats  wen 
nomination  boroughs,  and  of  these  a  large  proportion  were  in  tcfw 
or  five  hands.  These  members  were  the  people  who  were  bought 
and  one  can  hardly  feel  that  they  sold  anything  very  preeioui 
belonging  to  the  persons  whom  Mr.  Lecky  courteously  styles  theii 
constituents.  It  seems  absurd,  too,  to  speak  of  the  Union  as  haTinj 
been  "  carried  in  defiance  of  the  national  sentiment  of  the  people/^ 
when  we  know  that  the  Catholics — three-fourths  of  the  nation  and 
the  national  sentiment — ^were  for  the  Union  on  the  ground  that  they 
expected  to  secure  their  emancipation  by  it.  Pitt's  crime  consists  in 
not  fiilfilling  the  engagement  by  which  their  acquiescence  was  pro- 
cured. Their  acquiescence  is  imdeniable,  even  if  their  active  approval 
is  not,  and  in  the  face  of  the  acquiescence  of  three-quarters  of  the 
population,  it  is  quite  beside  the  question  to  talk  of  the  ''whole 
unbribed  talent "  of  the  country  being  hostile. 

Nor  need  we  be  very  angry  at  the  compensation  paid  to  the  Irish 
borough-owners.  In  1832,  Mr.  Lecky  says,  all  parties  indignantly 
repudiated  the  notion  of  recognising  such  a  principle  in  England. 
No  doubt,  thirty  years  may  mark,  and  in  this  particular  case  did 
mark,  a  revolution  in  political  morality.  The  moral  ideas  of  1800 
and  1832  are  separated  by  the  breadth  of  an  epoch,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Irish  borough-owners  would  have  been  com- 
pensated any  more  than  their  English  counterparts  were,  if  their 
extinction  had  been  deferred.  That  no  special  insult  to  Ireland 
was  implied  by  compensation,  is  shown  by  the  feet  that  Pitt's 
scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  English  Parliament  fifteen  years  earlier 
included  a  similar  provision  for  our  own  owners  of  rotten  boroughs. 
Probably  when  the  English  Church  is  disestablished,  compensation 
of  all  sorts  will  be  considerably  narrower  a^d  less  lavish  than  the 
compensation  under  the  Irish  Church  Act.  It  will  be  ^  little  hard  if 
the  future  national  historian  finds  in  this  difierence  a  proof  of  our 
low  and  contumelious  opinion  of  Irish  spirituality. 

Again,  Mr.  Lecky  habitually  speaks  of  the  English  Government, — 
as  if  it  had  not  been  throughout  the  century  really  the  Government  of 
the  Anglo- Irish  oligarchy,  who,  as  Lord  Comwallis  said,  systemati- 
cally directed  the  councils  of  the  Lords-Lieutenant.  Mr.  Lecky  is 
quite  sure  that  the  fatal  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in  1795  was  due 
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to  ZF^tt's  fears  for  party  supremacy  in  his  own  cabinet,  yet  he  brings 
£br"nBvard  no  evidence  of  any  kind  to  disprove  the  more  usual  view 
tlix^'fc  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled  by  the  influence  of  this  Anglo- 
Irxsli  oligaxchyy  whose  removal  from  supreme  power  that  excellent 
sta.t>e8man  most  rightly  deemed  indispensable  to  any  really  &ee  or 
j^Mmk  G«v«mment  in  liie  coantry. 

IThis  tiicn  is  the  conception  which  must  be  opposed  to  Mr.  Lecky's 
too  iofle-cdU>nred  picture.  The  Anglo-Irish  through  their  influence 
at  i;lie  Castle  and  in  their  truly  rotten  legislature,  had  misgoverned 
tlio  country  to  a  degree  which  made  order  impossible.  It  was  their 
systeniy  extending  into  every  branch  of  the  common  life,  economic, 
crvily  and  religious^  which  exasperated  the  population  to  repeated  out- 
&om  1760  downwards,  until  these  outbreaks  deepened  into  a 
tradition  of  lawlessness  and  fragmentary  civil  war.  Inclosures  of 
rack-rent,  exactions  of  tithe,  religious  disabilities,  civil  di»- 
^^OitieSy  all  concurred  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  passionate  discontent, 
flaming  out  from  time  to  time  in  different  forms  of  active  resistance, 
agrarian  against  landlords  and  inclosures,  now  partly  religious 
partly  economic  against  parsons  and  tithes,  and  now  partly 
Hgious  and  partly  political  against  Protestants  and  the  Dublin 
^^o-v^emment.  The  policy  of  the  Ascendancy  was  a  policy  of  oppression 
consequent  disorder  all  round.  For  this  the  English  Government 
nation  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  only  negativdy  respon- 
^*3^1e.  They  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it.  Ireland  was  as  little 
ddinite,  known,  and  realised  quantity  to  them,  as  Bengal  is  to  the 
^^^^inary  member  of  parliament  to-day.  The  positive  criminaKty 
mi^ovemment  came  from  the  Anglo-Irish.  In  1798  the  dis- 
became  intolerable  and  most  perilous.  Lord  Gomwallis's  letters 
how  absolutely  incapable  their  passion  and  arrogance  rendered 
Anglo-Irish  of  establishing  a  better  state  of  things.  The  sup- 
of  their  misused  power,  and  the  placing  of  the  whole  Irish 
in  the  healthier  air  of  imperial  government,  were  the  only 
iken  seen  for  doing  this.  The  emancipation  of  the  Catholics 
avowedly  an  absolutely  essential  element  in  this  scheme.  The 
of  George  III.,  the  knavery  of  Loughborough,  the  want  of 
and  keen  sense  of  honour  in  Pitt,  and  ultimately  the  irre- 
ibie  abhorrence  of  the  English  constituencies  for  that  church 
-*^icli  is  the  church  of  what  is  probably  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
of Christianity,  spoiled  it  all,  and  gave  Ireland  union  without 
one  abeolutdiy  essential  element.  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of 
fiulure  in  the  execution  of  the  design,  than  the  fact  that  high- 
and  patriotic  Irishmen  to  this  day  look  back  with  regret  to 
odfiah,  corrupt,  narrow,  and  oligarchic  government  which  the 
replaced,  just  as  highminded  Romans  looked  back  upon  the 
and  disorderly  system  which  was  replaced  by  the  Empire. 

Editor. 

p2 


THE  POLITICAL  ENFRANCHISEMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

Mindful  of  my  obligations  to  women  for  education  in  early  years 
and  later  for  friendships  with  which  I  have  been  honoured,  I  feel 
unable  to  divest  myself  of  a  sense  of  shame  in  advocating  their 
political  enfranchisement.  I  task  my  memory  in  vain  to  recall 
a  time  when  it  did  not  seem  to  my  humble  judgment  a  self- 
evident  proposition  that  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution  as 
defined  by  law  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  the  correlative  of  the 
burdens  of  that  condition.  Again  and  again  on  my  way  through 
life  I  have  asked  myself  the  questions — ^What  is  the  justification  o 


law  P — why  am  I  bound  by  the  clearest  and  most  cogent  prompting 
of  self-respect  to  obey  and  to  accept  the  authority  of  law  ?     M 
answer  to  these  self-interrogatories  may  possibly  have  been  erroneous 
but  at  least  it  has  never  yaried.     I  have  felt  that  the  authority  o 
law  found  its  supreme  and  all-sufficient  utility  in  making  the  wea! 
to  be  as  the  strong.     When  we  speak  of  lawless  men  or  lawless  com — 
munities,  we  indicate  some  who  are  oppressing  those  who  have  les& 
natural  or  acquired  advantages  than  they  possess ;  they  are  commu- 
nities who  know  no  law  but  that  of  might  in  their  dealing    wit 
other  peoples ;  they  are  races  who,  valuing  laws  for  themselves,  tre 
some  inferior  race  with  lawless  cruelty ;  they  are  brigands  wh 
hardy  and  well-armed,  descend  upon  the  defenceless  traveller, 
upon  the  timorous  villagers.     Whenever  or  wherever  a  law  can 
found  affecting  the  general  welfare  of  society  which  places  a  portion 
the  fully  responsible  members  of  that  society  under  disabilities,  den 
ing  their  equality  before  the  law,  we  may  be  sure  that  statute  is  imperr 
feet  and  will  in  time  give  place  to  a  more  righteous  edict.    We  kno 
that  in  this  country  there  are  nearly  a  million  more  of  the  weaki 
than  of  the  stronger  sex  ;  we  are  aware  that  no  distinction  is  kno 
in  those  obligations  which  are  not  regarded  as  privileges.    A  worn 
is  equally  liable  to  punishment  with  a  man.     It  is  not  Miss  Floren 
Nightingale's  footman,  but  herself,   upon  whom  the   taxgathe 
makes  his  demand.     The  office  of  poor-law  guardian  has  been  mu 
and  very  unwisely  degraded ;  the  woman  householder  may  vote 
him.     Town  councils  and  local  boards  are  not  held  in  very  hir 
estimation ;  the  questions  upon  which  such  elections  turn  are  not 
very  apparent  importance ;  they  are  rarely  interesting  to  the  hig 
mental  faculties.   Women  may  vote  at  the  election  of  such  local  offi 
and,  of  course,  when  the  Education  Act  was  passed  it  was  obligat 
to  concede  that  franchise.     It  would  have  been  too  absurd  to  ma^ 
tain  that  women  should  vote  in  elections  to  a  body  entrusted  to  b(^ 
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/C^nt  with  the  administration  of  justice,  with  the  regulation  of  foot- 
.t^lis,  roadways,  drains,  gas-lamps,  and  policemen,  and  yet  should 
bsL^v^e  been  the  only  ratepayers  disqualified  from  voting  or  taking 
ti  in  the  education  of  young  children.  The  political  franchise  ia 
withheld.  Of  the  vast  population  of  this  country,  of  which 
omen  compose  more  than  one-half,  women  who  but  for  the  disa- 
biXity  of  sex  are  in  a  position  to  claim  the  right  of  voting — are  in  pro- 
don  to  electors  as  one  to  seven ;  and  before  passing  to  the  grounds 
^which  this  denial  is  supported,  I  propose  to  refer  to  the  alleged 
]i3jBt;ification  of  this  exclusion. 

In  this  question  of  women's  suffrage  I  do  not  admit  the  existence 
of  opponents.     There  are  those  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  retard 
tliAt  amendment  of  law  which  in  this  world  of  ours  is  always  going 
on    with  the  one  aim  I  have  already  laid  down  as  the  sole  jus- 
tification of  its  authority — the  equalisation  of  strength  before   the 
^^"^    In  this  progress  there  may  be  stumbles  and  faltering,  turnings 
^  this  side  and  that ;  but  there  will  be  no  rest,  and  every  year  will 
®®o  us  further  on  the  road  to  the  goal  which,  the  more  successfully 
'^o  labour  to  approach  it,  appears  ever  the  more  distant.   As  striving 
^   do  justice,  to  love    mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly,  we  get  fuller 
*^d.  £Edrer  views  of  our  duty  towards  God  and  our  neighbour  of 
^xtKer  sex,  so  before  us  the  horizon  of  thought  and  the  perception  of 
^Sbt  becomes  more  expanded  in  the  clearer  atmosphere,  and  our 
Motion  of  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  which  as  we  toiled  with  faces  to  the 
S^^imd  in  the  heavy  air  of  lower  life  was  narrow  and  selfish,  becomes 
^^OT  more  wide  and  more  comprehensive,  as  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and 
^Si^orance  roll  away,  till  at  last  the  dull,  and  at  first  sight  unvaried, 
pl&in  has  ended  in  a  splendid  but  not  precipitous  height,  whose  summit 
^^^rera  fitr  above  mortal  gaze.     I  recognise  no  opponents,  only  hin- 
ices  in  the  path  of  progress  to  that  condition  of  society  in  which 
created  being  shall  exercise  his  or  her  faculties  to  the  fullest  pos- 
^^le  extent,  and  to  the  utmost  advantage  of  others.     I  recognise  no 
^^ponents  of  women's  suffrage,  because  in  the  light  of  the  past  they 
^^  ^ell  as  I  can  read  and  appreciate  the  resistless  march  of  freedom. 
^V'ithin  the  last  few  years  I  have  had,  as  I  have  sometimes  thought, 
^^^nsoal  opportunities  of  marking  the  progress  which  leads  to  this 
^^oiiclusion.     The  Bedoueens  of  Asia  and  Africa  live  much  as  they 
^^^d  ia  ^Biblical  times,  and  in  their  rude  tents  I  have  often  seen 
'^^omen  in  a  condition  lower  by  far,  I  think,  than  even  in  savage  life, 
^^^cause  among  savage  people  there  is  not  the  comparative  splendour 
^^f  the  man  and  of  his  horse  to  darken  the  shadow  upon  the  woman's 
'™©-    Later,  in  the  home  of  a  Moroccan  chief,  I  heard  the  chatter  of 
™*  Circassian  wives.  Passing  to  Constantinople,  I  have  watched  there 
™©  life  of  Eastern  women  in  its  fullest  development  of  civilisation. 
-^^i  here  I  must  accuse  the  painters  of  all  times  of  a  great  wrong. 
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I  do  not  speak  now  of  that  grievous  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  true 
Christianity  which  they,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  realities  of  Sastem 
life,  have  perpetrated  in  so  grossly  misr^resenting  the  life  of  Christ. 
How  much  nearer  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  would  have  been  to- 
day to  that  glorious  example  if  painters  had  sketched  him  as  he  was, 
who  shall  say  P  But,  blind  to  reality  and  truth,  they  have  taught,  in 
their  pictures  of  Eastern  women,  that  grace  is  compatible  with  sloth ; 
that  suppleness  of  body  comes  without  training  or  exercise;  that 
refined  beauty  can  be  the  partner  of  ignorance  and  indolence;  in 
short,  that  every  perfection  of  form  and  face  is  consistent  with  an 
existence  and  a  diet  of  which  the  sure  results  are  obesity  and  inanity. 
Let  us  have  done  with  all  such  falsehood.  Let  us  believe  that  figs  will 
sooner  grow  of  thistles  than  the  graces  of  life  of  sensual  and  sordid 
hours.  Another  traitor  is  Mr.  Phillip.  Vainly  have  I  looked  through 
Spain  for  the  originals  of  his  charming  pictures.  The  Spanish  women 
are  the  least  educated,  and  certainly  the  plainest,  in  Western  Europe. 
I  do  not  care  to  argue  the  question  of  women's  possible  fitness  for 
the  franchise,  when  I  recall  to  mind  the  venerable  figure  of  one  of 
the  greatest  living  mathematicians — Mrs.  Somerville.  In  every 
sphere  of  life  in  which  women  have  been  allowed  fuU  scope  and 
encouragement  they  have  been  admirably  successfuL  For  literary 
brilliance,  how  many  in  this  country  are  the  equals  of  George  f^otP 
And  where  is  the  Frenchman  to  be  compared  with  George  Sand, 
''whose  style,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  ''acts  upon  the  nervous  system  like 
a  symphony  of  Haydn  or  Mozart ''  ?  The  temple  of  histrionic  £Euiie 
has  been  fairly  open  to  women,  and  the  queens  of  song  haTO 
received  in  this  coimtry  larger  remuneration  for  their  labour  tliaa 
has  ever  been  given  by  way  of  payment  to  any  man  in  the  State. 

The  object  that  I  set  before  myself  is  not  so  much  to  argue  that 
women,  who  are  only  disqualified  by  reason  of  sex,  ought  to  have  the 
political  suffrage ;  for  that  I  regard  as  a  self-evident  proposition.  I 
rather  propose  to  remove  by  solution  the  hindrances  which  retard 
the  attainment  of  this  right.  I  propose  to  show  those  who  obstruct 
this  measure  that  their  policy  is  not  merely  vain,  but  wasteful ;  and 
I  have  thus  glanced  from  one  phase  to  another  of  the  present 
condition  of  women  throughout  the  world  with  a  double  intention. 
I  wished  to  show  that  the  progress  of  women  towards  a  fuller  inde- 
pendence is  desirable  as  well  as  inevitable.  And  when  I  hear  it 
said  of  any  women  that  they  do  not  desire  this  advance ;  that  they 
would  rather  "  rest  and  be  thankful ; "  that  the  path  to  which  others 
invite  th^n  is  unwomanly  and  "  mannish  " — of  course  I  am  not 
surprised.  For  myself,  I  rather  lose  patience  with  such  arguments.  As 
if  it  were  possible  to  stand  still.  As  if  these  are  not  the  invariable 
objections  of  women  all  up  the  gamut  of  civilisation  of  whicb  I  have 
struck  a  few  notes.     In  1867  I  spent  a  week  in  a  mud-built  town 
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upon  xm  oasis  in  the  Great  Desert,  where  every  householder  walked 
with  the  huge  key  of  his  house — and  of  his  wives — slung  on  his  girdle. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  those  women  had  no  desire  for  the  promenade. 
I  have  heard  a  Turkish  lady  of  rank  scold  her  husband  because  he 
admitted  a  strange  man  to  her  presence  before  she  had  adjusted  her 
&oe-veil.     'Tis — 

Custom  that  maikes  oowardfl  of  us  aU. 

That  women  are  unfit  for  the  franchise,  and  that  all  women  do 

not  demand  the  franchise,  are  arguments  which  we  may  now  set 

aside.     But  still   I    hear  that  which   the   Member  for  Edinburgh 

Uniyersity  has  so  happily  summed  up  as  ''  the  old  '  rib '  theory '' 

ringing  in  my  ears.      The  objector  to  my  line  of  argument  says, 

"True  it  is  that  the  progress  of  women  towards  fuller  responsi- 

hility  and  fiiUer  exercise  of  mental  and  moral  faculties  is  inevitable, 

^t  your  chain  of  instances  only  shows  her  condition  relative  to  that 

o/  the  man,  and  always  in  subordination  to  the  first-bom  of  creation. 

^Che  JSnglish  woman  is  up  to  my  level  as  the  Bedouecn  wife  to  the 

standard  of  her  husband.      You  assert  something  more,  and  that 

^^liicli  is  imnatural  and  wholly  different  from  the  phases  of  this  equal 

*'  I  am  prepared  to  meet  such  a  line  of  objection.  But  I 
upon  this :  that  the  measure  of  that  fuller  happiness  which  this 
man  thinks  he  has  in  his  married  life,  the  superior  joy  which 
hAB  in  the  society  of  his  wife  as  compared  with  the  Bedoueen, 
lio  neTer  regards  women  as  the  intellectual  companions  of  men,  is, 
l^ether  he  knows  it  or  not,  the  degree  of  independence  which  the 
oman  has  gained  from  the  progress  of  that  authority  of  law  which, 
I  haye  said,  justifies  its  claims  upon  our  allegiance  only  so  far  as  it 
da  to  equalise  the  subjection  of  all  to  its  behests. 
It  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  sweetest  part  of  our  lives  is  lost 
iha  men  of  Stamboul,  who  do  their  courtship  by  hired  yoice,  or 
the  men  of  Spain,  who  pass  so  much  of  it  through  a  second-hand. 
t  men  reflect;  which  women  are  the  more  attractive — the  sub- 
iye  or  those  who  claim  their  respect  as  of  right  ?  So  far  as  my 
•iMeryation  goes,  and  so  far  as  I  am  possessed  of  ladies'  confidence,  I 
^uld  be  inclined  to  assert  that  the  latter  have  ten  admirers  for 
B  attracted  by  the  woman  of  slavish  disposition.  Why  in  so  many 
is  there  that  painful  contrast  between  courtship  and  marriage 
oontrast  never  to  be  observed  in  the  long  continuance  of  the 
and  most  affectionate  friendships  P  I  say  that  this  decUne 
happiness  is  at  least  to  some  extent  caused  by  the  further  decline 
equality  of  oondition.  It  is  with  me  a  firm  conviction  that  true 
Xoye  oan  only  co-exist  with  sincere  respect,  and  that  respect  wiU  be 
"^ttry  apt  to  £ul  when  it  is  required  of  one  who  is  independent,  for 
in  a  dependent  condition.     Kemember,  I  would  say,  that 
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marriage  is  a  deliberate  act,  not  of  purchase  and  sale  of  human  rights^ 
but  of  partnership ;  and  just  as  I  believe  that  an  Englishman  would 
find  no  happiness  in  the  society  of  an  Arab  wife,  so  I  argue  that  the 
nearer  her  state  of  legal  and  political  independence  approaches  to  his 
own,  the  greater  will  be  his  happiness  and  his  enjoyment  of  her 
society.  I  know  I  am  at  present  occupying  low  ground ;  I  might 
content  myself  with  saying  that  this  enfranchisement  is  a  right,  and 
therefore  should  be  granted ;  but  I  will  not  for  that  reason  forbear 
from  showing  men  that  their  interest  and  happiness  are  involved  in 
this  progress.  I  will  not  even  use  an  argument  so  far  removed 
from  selfishness  as  to  speak  of  children,  though  it  must  be  clear, 
I  think,  that  the  education  of  the  young  is  at  present  greatly  ham- 
pered by  the  illiberality  of  thought  which  is  so  often  instilled  at  the 
mother's  knee,  and  which  leads  to  so  much  painful  reaction  in  after- 
life. I  say,  then,  that  if  men  will  strive  to  place  women  in  a  position 
of  equality  before  the  law  with  themselves,  and  to  promote  an 
education  for  women  equally  fitting,  they  will  be  in  less  danger  of 
finding  marriage  a  disillusion ;  they  will  be  happier,  and  nobler,  and 
higher,  as  those  are  highest  who  most  reverence  their  conscience^ 
who  do  to  others  as  they  would  others  should  do  to  them.  But  more 
than  this.  Many  men  nowadays  groan  beneath  the  burden  which 
the  folly  and  extravagance  of  their  wives  brings  upon  them.  To  the 
same  cause,  let  me  say,  in  parenthesis,  is  owing  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  Constantinople.  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  law  of  the  Prophet  allows  four  wives,  when  the  bills  of 
French  milliners  and  of  the  vendors  of  articles  de  Paris  permit  but 
one.  The  allusion  is  not  indeed  irrelevant ;  for  just  as  the  irre- 
sponsible extravagance  of  the  women  of  Stamboul  is  helping  to  work 
out  a  great  moral  improvement  in  their  condition,  so  I  believe  the 
frivolity  and  extravagance  of  many  women  among  us — ^the  natural 
but  evil  fruits  of  an  idle  and  aimless  life — will  turn  men's  minds 
to  the  necessity  for  giving  women  more  serious  occupations.  I  have 
had  some  opportunities  for  observing  household  life  in  every  rank  of 
society  in  England,  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  adherents  of 
this  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  political  disabilities  of  women, 
woidd  furnish  a  larger  proportion  of  good  housekeepers  than  any 
equal  class  of  women  which  could  be  named.  Whatever  is  unequal 
in  the  condition  of  women  relative  to  men,  is  favourable  to  house- 
hold extravagance.  Notoriously,  the  women  who  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  are  the  most  frugal  and 
the  most  successful  in  their  housekeeping.  The  objector  to  my 
argument  says  that  the  progress  of  women  is  a  menace  to  his  position 
as  head  of  the  family.  I  gay  that  God  only  knows  who  is  the 
"head"  of  a  family.  The  true  headship  of  a  family  can  only  be 
etermined  and  is  only  settled  in  the  same  way  in  which  leadership 
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13  adjusted  amoDg  men.  Whether  the  wife  be  a  tyrant  or  a  slave, 
the  hardships  of  either  position  will  be  modified  by  conceding  her 
equality  before  the  law.  It  is  urged  on  the  other  side  that  women 
on^lt  not  to  be  troubled  with  politics  ;  as  if  in  this  London — where  out 
of  seven  times  the  number  of  male  voters,  not  one  in  a  thousand  devotes 
single  hour  in  the  year  to  his  electoral  duties — not  merely  the  whole 
"the  female  voters,  but  every  woman  besides,  would  give  them- 
s^l'V^es  up  to  political  discussion.  Finally,  driven  to  his  entrench- 
i^aents,  my  objector  says  that  the  possession  of  the  franchise  would  be 
oontrary  to  women's  natural  position,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to 
ixkdicate  in  a  vague  and  mysterious  way,  that  the  Creator  specially 
^oirmed  women  with  reference  to  their  perpetual  exclusion  from 
o-ting  at  parliamentary  elections ;  and  he  presumes  to  think  that 
t  God  has  made,  he  or  I  can  assist  in  unmaking  ;  for  he  says  that 
concession  of  the  suffrage  will  unsex  women.  Does  he  suppose, 
,  that  women  are  sexed  by  these  disabilities — these  unjust  laws — 
3!^^i<5h  are  continually  breaking  from  their  limbs  like  rotten  thongs  ? 
y  the  grace  of  God,  let  us  get  to  a  more  wholesome  doctrine  than  this. 
should  rather  argue  that  because  the  sex  and  disposition  of  men 
women  are  providentially  ordained,  we  should  not  dare  to  put 
n  them  unequal  laws ;  that  we  might  be  quite  sure  that  under  a 
e  of  equal  laws  they  could  not  be  unsexed;  that  the  divine 
strictly  enjoined  us  to  this  end.  I  find  the  truth  of 
^istianity  nowhere  more  convincing  of  its  everlasting  character 
in  its  ignorance  of  sex.  Mahometanism  is  gross  and  hateful, 
falling  before  the  pure  light  of  Christ's  doctrine,  because 
is  advancing  beyond  its  morality — because  it  is  pervaded  with 
idea  of  sex.  "  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put 
He  has  given  to  woman  intelligence  and  judgment,  love 
justice  and  of  liberty,  as  to  man  ;  the  human  laws  which  are  sup- 
natural  to  her  position  have,  through  a  long  course  of  ages, 
t  asunder  these  qualities  from  their  proper  concord. 
have  dealt  with  the  man's  objections ;  I  wish  now  to  speak  briefly 
the  woman's  reasons  for  this  demand.  Lately  I  heard  a  man — a 
clar  and  a  gentleman,  the  father  of  children,  the  husband  of 
,  virtuous,  and  intelligent  wife — say,  in  objecting  to  women's 
ge :  "  Why  should  this  talk  be  made  about  women  ?  They 
nothing  to  complain  of."  I  replied  to  him:  "Put  yourself 
Xier  place."  I  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  of  his  wife,  with  whom 
liave  had  the  pleasure  of  long  acquaintance.  I  said :  "  She  loves 
children  with  an  affection  that  we  men  can  hardly  estimate ;  from 
y  training  and  conviction  of  principle,  the  strongest  sentiment 
her  mind,  next  to  affection  for  yourself  and  your  children,  is 
'^^^"^viffds  the  Protestant  religion.  Yet  it  will  not  be  illegal  for  you 
^^   leave  to  the  sole  guardianship  of  your  Irish   Roman   Catholic 
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cook  the  education  and  care  of  your  children,  without  any  regard  fa 
her  agony  of  heart  and  mind.  If  her  uncle  were  to  die  to-morrow,  ani 
his  fortune  should  fall  to  her,  you  may  bequeath  every  shilling  of  i 
to  purposes  the  most  abhorrent  to  her  conscience  ;  she  may  not  attemp 
to  earn  her  livelihood  without  your  permission ;  if  you  strike  hei 
and  she  flies  to  my  house  for  shelter,  you  can  force  her  home  agai 
and  again ;  if  you  starve  her,  she  has  no  direct  claim  at  law  againf 
yourself,  and  even  the  Poor  Law  may  refuse  her  dying  appeal  fo 
help.  A  few  years  ago,  and  but  for  agitation  of  the  same  sort  8 
that  you  now  condemn,  her  condition  before  the  law  would  ha^ 
been  greatly  more  debased.  If  you  wished  to  disgrace  her  nain< 
you  could  bring  an  action  for  alleged  damages  sustained  by  her  dii 
honour ;  no  evidence  of  vice  or  profligacy  on  your  part  would  the 
have  given  her  claim  to  be  divorced ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  yo 
could  immediately  have  obtained  a  divorce  upon  proof  of  her  infideUt] 
Then,  her  brains  and  Angers  would  have  been  yours ;  if  she  eame 
money,  she  could  not  own  it ;  you  could  take  from  her  any  fruit  < 
her  labour."  Women  were,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Divorce  and  tli 
Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  won 
position  than  any  Cuban  slave,  for  the  latter  can  sometimes  purchac 
his  freedom.  Said  I  to  my  friend :  "  If  you  care  nothing  for  yoi: 
political  privileges ;  if  you  care  nothing  for  your  parental  privilegei 
if  you  do  not  value  the  advantages  which,  because  you  are  a  mm: 
and  for  no  other  nor  better  reason,  you  have  enjoyed  through  lil 
in  the  way  of  public  school  or  imiversity  career,  and  in  all  the  pow" 
to  choose  for  yourself  both  a  career  in  life  and  the  woman  you  lov" 
to  be  your  wife — ^you  are  a  poltroon  ;  and  if  you  cannot  promise  it 
those  unjust  laws  which  I  have  indicated  as  yet  existing  with  regiH 
to  women  shall,  so  far  as  your  power  extends,  be  at  once  set  asii— 
then  you  are  bound,  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  rogue-: 
to  allow  and  to  assist  the  women  to  help  themselves."  If  I  ha 
expressed  any  contempt  for  those  who  retard  the  passing  of  ^ 
Women's  Disabilities  Bill,  it  is  owing  to  the  recollection  of  tire 
frequent  defeat.  The  Divorce  Law  may  not  yet  be  perfect,  but  wba 
it  was  shocking  and  shameful  in  its  injustice  there  were  scores  oe 
lords  and  gentlemen  to  assert  its  excellence.  Mr.  Gladstone  then 
enunciated  a  g^nd  doctrine,  to  which,  however,  ho  now  seems  rathei 
weak-kneed  in  his  allegiance.  He  said :  "  When  the  Gospel  caiiu 
into  the  world,  woman  was  elevated  to  an  equality  with  her  strongei 
companion. "  Well  might  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  write  bitterly  of  thi 
speech :  "  The  only  text  on  the  subject  acknowledged  by  Parliamen 
is  the  Old  Testament  text,  '  And  he  shall  rule  over  her.'  We  keei 
the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  not  of  the  Redemption." 

Can  women  trust  their  interests  to  others  P    It  would  seem  no! 
Were  it  not  for  agitation  such  as  that  which  has  now  compelled  atten 
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tion,  every  employment  but  the  most  menial  would  be  closed  to  women. 
X*I^e  proper  education  of  girls  is  at  least  as  important  as  that  of  boys, 
s^^uig  that  to  women  the  education  of  all  is  committed,  at  least 
dixring  tender  years ;  but  all  the  public  endowments  have  been  made 
or  -^wrested  to  the  boys.  Surely  no  one  who  has  given  fair  attention 
to  the  subject  would  pretend  to  say  that  the  interests  of  women 
even  decent  regard  in  the  Legislature ;  and  who  can  measure 
disrespect  which  their  disability  entails  ?  Miss  Burdett  Goutts 
a  person  often  referred  to  as  one  who  had  some  claims  to  the 
I  think  her  present  disability  is  even  more  marked.  She  is  a 
ness ;  she  has  provided  bishops  with  endowments ;  she  has  made 
gifts,  not  to  London  only,  but  to  other  towns ;  yet  she  is  far 
removed  now,  in  her  exaltation,  from  the  political  privileges  of 
oi  the  caste  into  the  borders  of  which  she  has  consented  to 
,  than  when  she  adorned  the  simple,  the  truly  English,  and 
X"osj>ectable  title  of  "  Miss."  All  her  virtues,  all  her  wealth,  and  no 
**ii^her  accession  of  rank  can  qualify  her  for  the  privilege  which 
^"ordd  come  of  right  to  any  one  of  her  peers,  were  he  ever  so  incapable, 
^1,  or  profligate.  See  how  the  unjust  principle  has  ruled  even 
the  highest  places !  The  same  gifted  lady  who  has  written  of 
een  Victoria  as  "  the  only  woman  in  England  who  cannot  suffer 
has  placed  on  record  in  this  burning  sentence  the  different 
which  has  been  meted  out  to  sinful  kings  and  erring  queens. 
^Ve  trace,*'  she  says,  **  the  incontinence  of  the  former  by  successive 
^*"*e»1iona  in  the  peerage;  the  faults  of  the  latter  by  records  of 
^^^^JirLBonment  and  death  on  the  scaffold." 

Xt  cannot  be  expected  that  women  should  patiently  endure  these 

wrongs,  nor  rest  contented  when  good  men — ^better  than  the 

they  do  not  lift  their  finger  to  alter — say :  "  Yes ;  it  is  bad  that 

^^v-oman  can  have  no  property  in  her  child  except  it  be  illegitimate, 

then,  you  know,  nobody  leaves  them  to  the  law."   We  know  that 

truth  is  otherwise ;  cases  are  often  published  which  show  that 

o^aen  are  left  to  the  cruel  operation  of  imjust  laws.    But  indeed 

might  just  as  well  take  credit  for  the  fact  that  they  do  not  fall 

the  law  against  murder.     The  cardinal  fault  of  many  laws 

to  women  is  that  they  operate  precisely  in  contradiction  of 

principle  which  we  have  said  justifies  the  authority  of  law — they 

ress  the  weak  for  the  benefit  of  the  strong.     Do  you  want  more 

P    Look,  then,  at  the  shocking  law  relative  to  seduction,  the 

^>x&x2ifilunent  for  which  is  usually  awarded  in  an  action  by  one  man 

^^.gatingt  another,  to  determine  the  charge  which  he  shall  make  for 

lo«  of  services,"  as  the  cruel  wrong  is  called.     How  many  a  poor 

"^Mabappy,  fedlen  mother,  whose  child  is  her  own — ^and  her  shame — is  at 

tbis  moment  half-starving  upon  the  pittance  which  the  law  demands 

%ram  the  &therp  who  may  be,  and  often  is  xmder  such  circumstances^ 
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living  luxuriously !  It  would  be  mauvais  ton  for  them  to  complain 
but  I  confess  that  any  one  in  the  society  of  high-born  dames  ma^ 
well  be  penetrated  with  sympathy  for  their  peculiar  wrongs.  In  th< 
middle  class,  that  which  people  have  is  generally  their  own ;  but 
although  there  is  scarcely  a  nobleman  who  is  anything  more  thai 
the  life-tenant  of  his  estate,  that  is  a  position  of  dignity  comparec 
with  the  lot  of  a  dress-loving  duchess  or  countess,  whose  jewel 
— like  a  livery  to  which  she  is  no  longer  entitled — will  be  strippec 
from  her  at  her  husband's  death.  It  is  a  wonder  the  dowagers  Iiav< 
never  yet  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  stand  upright  when  theii 
Juggernaut,  Primogeniture,  passes  by. 

Women  have,  then,  abundant  reason  to  demand  the  suffrage 
while,  imtil  much  is  altered  by  their  own  exertions  in  their  favour 
they  have  little  means  or  allurements  to  qualify  themselves  for  th< 
best  use  of  enfranchisement.  It  is  to  me  amazing  how,  without  any  o1 
the  baits  and  stimulants  which  cheer  men  on  in  their  mental  labour; 
women  do  in  so  great  numbers  display  a  love  for  higher  education 
Many  of  these  ladies  study,  without  hope  of  appreciation  or  externa] 
reward,  a  self-sacrifice  which  no  man  makes,  and  the  extent  of  whicli 
no  man  can  fully  conceive.  In  fact,  whether  we  regard  women  ai 
weak  or  strong,  their  claim  to  the  suffrage  is  valid.  If  they  arc 
weak,  they  need  representation,  for  the  history  of  every  country  and 
the  existing  state  of  our  law  prove  that  only  those  who  are  directlj 
represented  get  their  rights ;  if  they  are  strong,  the  country  cannol 
afford  to  legislate  with  one  arm.  ''  Let  male  indignation,"  writes  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  '^be  appeased  by  the  thought  that  for  one 
'  strong-minded  woman ' — one  woman  strong-hearted  enough  to  beai 
ridicule,  and  intelligent  enough  to  argue — a  hundred  at  least  arc 
sitting,  feebly  weeping,  by  lone  firesides,  or  writing  quires  of  letterc 
to  brothers  and  friends,  to  '  see  them  righted,'  without  the  smallesl 
inkling  of  comprehension  of  any  law  whatever  except  that  law  oi 
necessity  which  compels  them  to  suffer !  " 

Lastly,  I  assert  that  the  political  enfranchisement  of  women  should 
be  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the  community — for  the  advantage 
of  both  sexes.  But  let  us  for  a  moment  refer  to  the  position  of  the 
question  in  America.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  acceptance  ii 
retarded  in  this  country  to  some  extent  by  the  slow  progress  which  it 
makes  in  the  United  States.  Timid  people  think  that  if  the  go-ahead 
Kepublic  of  the  West  halts  in  the  political  enfranchisement  of  women, 
how  much  more  should  a  kingdom  of  ancient  lines  and  institutions, 
grown  old  xmder  a  one-sexed  suffrage,  consider,  its  ways.  It  if 
remarked,  to  the  prejudice  of  this  movement  in  England,  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  no  leading  statesman  has  adopted  the  cause 
But  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  question  has  a  very  differeni 
aspect  in  a  country  governed  by  universal  suffrage  and  a  country  lik< 
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own,  where  the  right  of  voting  is  the  appanage  of  residential 
qxMiJification.     In  the  United  States  the  question  is  one  of  doubling 
^li^    electoral  body  ;  here  it  is  a  question  of  adding  one-seventh  to  the 
ting  representatives  of  the  whole  people.     I  am  profoundly  con- 
that  the  concession  may  be  safely,  should  be  quickly,  made, 
c^annot  be  for  the  interest  of  the  community  that  we  should  retain 
bilities  in  the  Statute  Book  which  discourage  one-half  the  people 
the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  half  acknow- 
^ed  to  be  the  more  liberally  endowed  with  some  of  the  most 
Eiable  qualifications.     [Mr.  Mill  asserts  that  ''  with   equality  of 
rience  and  of  general  faculties,  a  woman  usually  sees  much  more 
n  a  man  of  what  is  immediately  before  her."   He  candidly  admits 
tendency  of  women  "  to  build  over-hasty  generalisations ;"  but 
e  corrective  to  this  defect  is  access  to  the  experience  of  the 
race.     A  woman's  mistakes  are  those  of  a  clever,  self-educated 
who  often  sees  what  men  trained  in  routine  do  not  see,  but 
into  errors  for  want  of  knowing  things  which  have  long  been 
CDwn.'*     Is  it  no  great  loss,  no  crime,  to  relegate  to  frivolity  and 
Iiion,  to  the  unproductive  consumption  of  the  world's  wealth,  such 
ties  as  these?    Does  not  our  legislation  show  in  a  thousand 
38,  and  with  ever-increasing  force,  the  waste  and  injury  which 
community   sustains  for    want  of  female  co-operation  P    ^ot 
y  is  this  country  distinguished  above   all   the  great  powers  of 
^'^j^jrope  for  the  harsh  injustice  of  its  laws  in  their  relation  to  the 
hts  of  women,  as  touching  their  persons,  their  children,  their 
perty,  and  their  homes,  but  it  is  the  one  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
pie  have  the  least  comfort,  together  with  the  largest  ability  to 
ke  themselves  comfortable.     As  compared  with  the  poor  of  other 
"Gantries,  the  English  people  know  nothing  of  economy  in  their 
snes.    We  are  famed  for  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality.     Paupers 
Jtrm  in  the  streets  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world ;  now  and 
^n  they  die  of  starvation ;  the  Poor  Law  is  always  breaking  down 
<l  being  set  up  again  by  a  sham  process  termed  official  inquiry ; 
«  Marriage  Law  is  in  confusion ;  the  Married  Women's  Property 
w  is  in  a  muddle ;  we  are  going  to  legislate  on  the  drink  question 
thoat  the  assistance  of  those  who  suffer  more  in  body  and  soul 
c>m  the  English  plague  of  drunkenness ;  the  Church  and  Education 
both  questions  of  the  hour.     All  these,  and  a  hundred  other 
^^ciatters  essentially  important  to  women,  as  well  as  to  men,  will  soon 
^^^  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  a  general  election.     I  believe  it  will  be 
'^ell  for  the  country  if  women  have  a  voice  in  the  national  verdict. 
X  am  not  one  of  those — as  I  think  somewhat  impious — persons  who 
*^  ready,  as  they  term  it,  to  trace  the  purpose  of  God  in  every 
*Bair ;  but  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  the  religion  of 
wiose  men  who,  believing  that  women  are  of  equal  value  in  the  sight 
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of  God,  are  yet  resolved  to  take  for  themsehres  the  goremment  of  the 
world,  and  leave  subjection  for  the  other  half  of  the  community.  Sndi 
stand  self-condemned  by  the  remorseless  law  of  progress,  which  teaches 
loud  and  loader  to  every  succeeding  generation  that  man  grows 
higher  and  nearer  to  God  in  proportion  as  he  ceases  from  violence, 
and  learns  to  love  justice.  The  pre-eminence  of  mere  physical 
strength  in  man  has  passed  away.  The  age  of  warriors  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  age  of  generals,  when,  as  Macaulay  says,  **  among  the 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers  who  were  marshalled  round 
Neerwinden  under  all  the  standards  of  Western  Europe,  the  two 
feeblest  in  body  were  the  hunchbacked  dwarf  who  urged  forward  the 
fiery  onset  of  France  and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the 
slow  retreat  of  England.''  Brute  force  among  men  has  ceased  to 
reign.  Men  are  now  asked'  to  make  yet  another  advance — ^to  be 
victorious  over  themselves.  And  though,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
profess  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  yet  I  will  contend 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  implies  the  eleva* 
tion  of  woman  to  an  equality  with  her  stronger  companion,  and  my 
reason  forbids  me  to  doubt  that  in  every  duty  of  life  in  which 
co-operation  is  possible,  the  work  of  the  world  will  be  best  accom- 
plished by  the  united  efforts  of  men  and  women. 

Arthur  Arnold. 


THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS. 
Chapter  XXIX. 

1    HAD   BKTl'BR   GO   AWAY. 

^^I^N  Lord  Fawn  gave  a  sudden  jump  and  stalked  away  towards 
^    house  on  that  Sunday  morning  before  breakfast,  Lucy  Morris 
a  Tery  iinlia{^y  girl.     She  had  a  second  time  accused  Lord 
of  speaking  an  untruth.     She  did  not  quite  understand  the 
of  the  world  in  the  matter ;  but  she  did  know  that  the  one 
^:iice  which  a  gentleman  is  supposed  never  to  commit  is  that  of 
g  an  untruth.     The  offence  may  be  one  committed  oftener 
any  other  by  gentlemen, — as  also  by  all  other  people ;   but, 
^^^^^v^eribelessy  it  is  regarded  by  the  usages  of  society  as  being  the  one 
which  a  gentleman  never  does.     Of  all  this  Lucy  understood 
eihing.     The  word  "  lie "  she  knew  to  be  utterly  abominable, 
t    Lizzie    Eustace    was   a  little  liar   had    been  acknowledged 
"ween  herself  and  the  Fawn  girls  very  often, — but  to  have  told 
y  Eustace  that  any  word  spoken  by  her  was  a  lie,  would  have 
a  worse  crime  than  the  lie  itself.     To  have  brought  such  an 
vaation,  in  that  term,  against  Lord  Fawn,  would  have  been  to 
e  herself  for  ever.     Was  there  any  difference  between  a  lie 
an  untruth  ?    That  one  must  be,  and  that  the  other  need  not  be, 
'fccntioBal,  she  did  feel ;  but  she  felt  also  that  the  less  offensive  word 
eome  to  mean  a  lie, — the  world  having  been  driven  so  to  use  it 
the  world  did  not  dare  to  talk  about  lies ;  and  this  word, 
^^OAYing  sueh  a  meaning  in  common  parlance,  she  had  twice  applied 
^   Xord  Fawn.     And  yet,  as  she  was  weU  aware,  Lord  Fawn  had 
^*^  no  lie.     He  had  himself  believed  every  word  that  he  had  spoken 
■S*ui8t  Frank  Greystock.      That  he  had  been  guilty  of  unmanly 
®^*^ty  in  80  qpeaking  of  her  lover  in  her  presence,  Lucy   still 
**^*^^ht,  but  she  should  not  therefore  have  accused  him  of  falsehood. 
*^  Was  uatrue  all  the  saihe,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  stood  still 
^  ^l^  gravel  walk,,  watching  the  rapid  disappearance  of  Lord  Fawn, 
*?J*  ^ndeavooring  to  think  what  she  had  better  now  do  with  herself. 
Jy  ^^^Hirae,  Lord  Fawn,  like  a  great  child,  would  at  once  go  and  tell 
^  ^^other  what  that  wicked  governess  had  said  to  him. 

-^  the  kail  she  met  her  friend  Lydia.     ''  Oh,  Lucy,  what  is  the 
^^UtT  with  Frederic  ?  "  she  asked. 
•*  liord  Fawn  is  very  angry  indeed.^ 
"^iihyouP 
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"  Yes ; — with  me.  He  is  so  angry  that  I  am  sure  he  would  noU 
sit  down  to  breakfast  with  me.  So  I  won't  come  down.  Will  yens 
tell  your  mamma  ?  If  she  likes  to  send  to  me,  of  course  I'll  go  toi^ 
her  at  once." 

"  What  have  you  done,  Lucy  ?  " 

''  I've  told  him  again  that  what  he  said  wasn't  true." 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  Because — Oh,  how  can  I  say  why  ?     Why  does  any  person  dc^ 
everything  that  she  ought  not  to  do  ?     It's  the  fall  of  Adam,  T 
suppose." 

"  You  shouldn't  make  a  joke  of  it,  Lucy." 

"  You  can  have  no  conception  how  unhappy  I  am  about  it.  Of 
course,  Lady  Fawn  will  tell  me  to  go  away.  I  went  out  on  purpose 
to  beg  his  pardon  for  what  I  said  last  night,  and  I  just  said  the  very 
same  thing  again." 

"  But  why  did  you  say  it  ?  " 

"  And  I  should  say  it  again  and  again  and  again,  if  he  were  to  go 
on  telling  me  that  Mr.  Greystock  isn't  a  gentleman.  I  don't  think 
he  ought  to  have  done  it.  Of  course,  I  have  been  very  wrong ;  I 
know  that.  But  I  think  he  has  been  wrong  too.  But  I  must  own 
it,  and  he  needn't.  I'll  go  up  now  and  stay  in  my  own  room  till 
your  mamma  sends  for  mc." 

"  And  I'll  get  Jane  to  bring  you  some  breakfast." 

"  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  breakfast,"  said  Lucy. 

Lord  Fawn  did  tell  his  mother,  and  Lady  Fawn  was  perplexed  in 
the  extreme.  She  was  divided  in  her  judgment  and  feelings  between 
the  privilege  due  to  Lucy  as  a  girl  possessed  of  an  authorised  lover, 
— a  privilege  which  no  doubt  existed,  but  which  was  not  extensive, — 
and  the  very  much  greater  privilege  which  attached  to  Lord  Fawn 
as  a  man,  as  a  peer,  as  an  Under-Secretary  of  State, — but  which 
attached  to  him  especially  as  the  head  and  only  man  belonging  to 
the  Fawn  family.  Such  a  one,  when,  moved  by  filial  duty,  he  con- 
descends to  come  once  a  week  to  his  mother's  house,  is  entitled  to  say 
whatever  he  pleases,  and  should  on  no  account  be  contradicted  by 
any  one.  Lucy  no  doubt  had  a  lover, — ^an  authorised  lover ;  but 
perhaps  that  fact  could  not  be  taken  as  more  than  a  balancing  weight 
against  the  inferiority  of  her  position  as  a  governess.  Lady  Fawn 
was  of  course  obliged  to  take  her  son's  part,  and  would  scold  Lucy. 
Lucy  must  be  scolded  very  seriously.  But  it  would  be  a  thing  so 
desirable  if  Lucy  could  be  induced  to  accept  her  scolding  and  have 
done  with  it,  and  not  to  make  matters  worse  by  talking  of  going 
away !  '*  You  don't  mean  that  she  came  out  into  the  shrubbery, 
having  made  up  her  mind  to  be  rude  to  you  P  "  said  Lady  Fawn  to 
her  son. 

"  No; — I  do  not  think  that.    But  her  temper  is  so  ungovernable. 
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and  she  has,  if  I  may  say  so,  been  so  spoilt  among  you  here, — I 
mean  by  the  girls,  of  course, — that  she  does  not  know  how  to 
restrain  herself." 

"  She  is  as  good  as  gold,  you  know,  Frederic."     He  shrugged  his 

shoulders,  and  declared  that  he  had  not  a  word  more  to  say  about  it. 

Jle  could,  of  course,  remain  in  London  till  it  should  suit  Mr.  Grey- 

istock  to  take  his  bride.     **  You'll  break  my  heart  if  you  say  that !  " 

^^elaimed  the  unhappy  mother.      "  Of  course,  she  shall  leave  the 

2i.ovise  if  you  wish  it." 

*'I  wish  nothing,"  said  Lord  Fawn.     "But  I  peculiarly  object 

't4::^     be  told  that  I  am  a — ^liar."     Then  he  stalked  away  along  the 

c^o:xrridor  and  went  down  to  breakfast,  as  black  as  a  thunder-cloud. 

Hiady  Fawn  and  Lucy  sat  opposite  to  each  other  in  church,  but 

y  did  not  speak  till  the  afternoon.     Lady  Fawn  went  to  church  in 

carriage  and  Lucy  walked,  and  as  Lucy  retired  to  her  room 

ediately  on  her  return  to  the  house,  there  had  not  been  an  oppor- 

ity  even  for  a  word.     After  lunch  Amelia  came  up  to  her  and  sat 

^^^  for  a  long  discussion.     "  Now,  Lucy,  something  must  be  done^ 

know,"  said  Amelia. 
^*  I  suppose  so." 

'Of  course,  mamma  must  see  you.     She  can't  allow  things  to  go 
iu  this  way.     Mamma  is  very  unhappy,  and  didn't  eat  a  morsel 
breakfast."    By  this  latter  assertion  Amelia  simply  intended  to 
"'"'^^ply  that  her  mother  had  refused  to  be  helped  a  second  time  to 
'^^d  bacon,  as  was  customary. 

**  Of  course,  I  shall  go  to  her  the  moment  she  sends  for  me.  Oh, — 
^***  so  unhappy !  " 


*'  I  don't  wonder  at  that,  Lucy.   So  is  my  brother  unhappy.  These 
*^^^g8  make  people  imhappy.     It  is  what  the  world  calls — ^temper, 
y^^  know,  Lucy." 

**  AVhy  did  he  tell  me  that  Mr.  Greystock  isn't  a  gentleman  ?    Mr. 
^"'^ystock  is  a  gentleman.     I  meant  to  say  nothing  more  than  that." 
**  But  you  did  say  more,  Lucy." 

**  ^hen  he  said  that  Mr.  Greystock  wasn't  a  gentleman,  I  told 
^^*i    it  wasn't  true.     Why  did  he  say  it  ?     He  knows  all  about  it. 
-c-'Verybody  knows..    Would  you  think  it  wise  to  come  and  abuse  him 
xiae,  when  you  know  what  he  is  to  me  ?     I  can't  bear  it,  and  I 
^^H*t.     I'll  go  away  to-morrow,  if  your  mamma  wishes  it."     But 
^^  going  away  was  just  what  Lady  Fawn  did  not  wish. 
**  1  think  you  know,  Lucy,  you  should  express  your  deep  sorrow  at 
^^at  has  passed." 
••  To  your  brother  P  " 
••  Tea." 

**  Then  he  would  abuse  Mr.  Greystock  again,  and  it  would  all  be 
'Vol.  m.  K.S.  Q 
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as  bad  as  ever.     I'll  beg  Lord  Fawn's  pardon  if  he'll  promise  before- 
hand not  to  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Greystock." 

"  You  can't  expect  him  to  make  a  bargain  like  that,  Lucy." 

"  I  suppose  not.  I  daresay  I'm  very  wicked,  and  I  must  be  left 
wicked.  I'm  too  wicked  to  stay  here.  That's  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it." 

•'I'm  afraid  you're  proud^  Lucy." 

"  I  suppose  I  am.  If  it  wasn't  for  all  that  I  owe  to  everybody 
here,  and  that  I  love  you  all  so  much,  I  should  be  proud  of  being 
proud ; — ^because  of  Mr.  Greystock.  Only  it  kills  me  to  make  Lady 
Fawn  imhappy." 

Amelia  left  the  culprit,  feeling  that  no  good  had  been  done,  and 
Lady  Fawn  did  not  see  the  delinquent  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Lord  Fawn  had,  in  the  meantime  wandered  out  along  the  riyer  all 
alone  to  brood  over  the  condition  of  his  affairs.  It  had  been  an  evil 
day  for  him  in  which  *ho  had  first  seen  Lady  Eustace.  From  the 
first  moment  of  his  engagement  to  her  he  had  been  an  unhappy 
man.  Her  treatment  of  him,  the  stories  which  reached  his  ears 
from  Mrs.  Hittaway  and  others,  Mr.  Camperdown's  threats  of  law  in 
regard  to  the  diamonds,  and  Frank  Grey  stock's  insults,  altogether 
made  him  aware  that  he  could  not  possibly  marry  Lady  Eustace. 
But  yet  he  had  no  proper  and  becoming  way  of  escaping  from  the 
bonds  of  his  engagement.  He  was  a  man  with  a  conscience,  and  was 
made  miserable  by  the  idea  of  behaving  badly  to  a  woman.  Perhaps 
it  might  have  been  difficult  to  analyse  his  misery,  and  to  decide  how 
much  arose  from  the  feeling  that  he  was  behaving  badly,  and  how 
much  from  the  conviction  that  the  world  would  accuse  him  of  doing 
so ;  but,  between  the  two,  he  was  wretched  enough.  The  puni^- 
ment  of  the  offence  had  been  commenced  by  Greystock's  unavenged 
insults ; — and  it  now  seemed  to  him  that  this  girl's  conduct  was  a 
continuation  of  it.  The  world  was  already  beginning  to  treat  him 
with  that  want  of  respect  which  he  so  greatly  dreaded.  He  knew 
that  he  was  too  weak  to  stand  up  against  a  widely-spread  expression 
of  opinion  that  he  had  behaved  badly.  There  are  men  who  can  walk 
about  the  streets  with  composed  countenances,  take  their  seats  in 
Parliament  if  they  happen  to  have  seats,  work  m  their  offices,  or 
their  chambers,  or  their  counting-houses  with  diligence,  and  go  about 
the  world  serenely,  even  though  everybody  be  saying  evil  of  them 
behind  their  backs.  Such  men  can  live  down  temporary  calumny, 
and  almost  take  a  delight  in  the  isolation  which  it  will  produce. 
Lord  Fawn  knew  well  that  he  was  not  such  a  man.  He  woidd  have 
described  his  own  weakness  as  caused,  perhaps,  by  a  too  thin-skinned 
sensitiveness.  Those  who  knew  him  were  inclined  to  say  that  he 
lacked  strength  of  character,  and,  perhaps,  courage. 

He  had  certainly  engaged  himself  to  marry  this  widow^and  he 
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was  most  desiiouB  to  do  what  was  right.  He  had  said  that  he  wotd< 
not  marrj  her  unless  she  would  give  up  the  necklaoe,  and  he  wa 
most  desirous  to  be  true  to  his  word.  He  had  been  twice  insulted 
and  he  was  anxious  to  support  these  injuries  with  dignity.  Pooi 
Lucy's  little  ofiknce  against  him  rankled  in  his  mind  with  the  othei 
great  offences.  That  this  humble  friend  of  his  mother's  should  hnn 
been  insolent^  was  a  terrible  thing  to  him.  He  was  not  sure  evei 
whether  his  own  sisters  did  not  treat  him  with  scantier  reyereno^ 
ihan  of  yore.  And  yet  he  was  so  anxious  to  do  right,  and  do  hii 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  him 
As  to  much  he  was  in  doubt ;  but  of  two  things  he  was  quite  sure 
— that  Frank  Greystock  was  a  scoundrel,  and  that  Lucy  Morris  wai 
'^he  most  impertinent  young  woman  in  England. 

"  What  would  you  wish  to  have  done,  Frederic  P  "  his  mother  sail 
^to  him  on  his  return. 

"  In  what  respect,  mother  P  " 

**  About  Lucy  Morris  P    I  have  not  seen  her  yet.     I  have  thoughi 
it  l)etter  that  she  should  be  left  to  herself  for  a  while  before  I  did  so 
X  suppose  she  must  come  down  to  dinner.     She  always  does." 
*'  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  yoimg  lady's  meals." 
**No; — but  about  meeting  her  P    If  there  is  to  be  no  talking  il 
^ill  be  so  very  unpleasant.     It  will  be  unpleasant  to  us  all,  but  I  an 
thinking  chieBj  of  you." 

*'I  do  not  wish  anybody  to  be  disturbed  for  my  comfort."  A 
jo-cmg  woman  coming  down  to  dinner  as  though  in  disgrace,  and  nol 
*^^ing  spoken  to  by  any  one,  would,  in  truth,  have  had  rather  i 
^^>othing  effect  upon  Lord  Fawn,  who  would  have  felt  that  the 
SP^Xieral  silence  and  dulness  had  been  produced  as  a  sacrifice  in  hit 
"^^*^our.  "I  can,  of  course,  insist  that  she  should  apologise  ;  but  ii 
^t^^  refuses,  what  shall  I  do  then  P  " 

•'Let  there  be  no  more  apologies,  if  you  please,  mother." 
•'What  shall  I  do  then,  Frederic P" 

•'  Miss  Morris's  idea  of  an  apology  is  a  repetition  of  her  offence 
^^"^^  increased  rudeness.     It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  you  should  do, 

^-^    it  be  true  that  she  is  engaged  to  that  man " 

•'It  is  true,  certainly." 

**lfo  doubt  that  will  make  her  quite  independent  of  you,  and  I  can 
^^^^^^erstand  that  her  presence  here  in  such  circumstances  must  be 
^^*^  uncomfortable  to  you  all.     No  doubt  she  feels  her  power." 
*'Indeed|  Frederic,  you  do  not  know  her." 

*'I  can  hardly  say  that  I  desire  to  know  her  better.     You  cannot 

^^^l^KMe  that  I  can  be  anxious  for  further  intimacy  with  a  young 

*^^dy  who  iam  twice  given  mo  the  lie  in  your  house.   Such  conduct  is, 

^t.  least,  very  unusual ;  and  as  no  absolute  punishment  can  be  in* 

^cted,  the  offender  can  only  be  avoided.    It  is  thus  and  thus  onlj 

q2 
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tliat  such  offences  can  be  punished.     I  shall  be  satisfied  if  joa  w 
giTe  her  to  understand  that  I  should  prefer  that  she  should 
address  me  again." 

Poor  Lady  Fawn  was  beginning  to  think  that  Lucy  was  right 
sajring  that  there  was  no  remedy  for  all  these  evils  but  that 
should  go  away.     But  whither  was  she  to  go  ?    She  had  no  ho: 
but  such  home  as  she  could  earn  for  herself  bv  her  services 
goremesSy  and  in  her  present  position  it  was  almost  out  of  the  qu_ 
tion  that  she  should  seek  another  place.     Lady  Fawn,  too,  felt 
she  had  pledged  herself  to  Mr.  Greystock  that  till  next  year  Ix. 


should  have  a  home  at  Fawn  Court.     Mr.  Greystock,  indeed, 

now  an  enemy  to  the  family  ;  but  Lucy  was  not  an  enemy,  and 

was  out  of  the  question  that  she  should  be  treated  with  real  enm 
She  might  be  scolded,  and  scowled  at,  and  put  into  a  kind  of 
ing-room  Coventry  for  a  time, — so  that  all  kindly  intercourse 
her  should  be  confined  to  school-room  work  and  bed-room  con 
ences.     She  could  be  generally  **  sat  upon,"  as  Xina  would  cal 
But  as  for  quarrelling  with  her, — making  a  real  enemy  of  one  w 
they  all  loved,  one  whom  Lady  Fawn  knew  to  be  "  as  good  as  go 
one  who  had  become  so  dear  to  the  old  lady  that  actual  extru 
from  their  family  affections  would  be  like  the  cutting  off  of  a  1£ 
— ^that  was  simply  impossible.     "  I  suppose  I  had  better  go  and 
her,"  said  Lady  Fawn, — "  and  I  have  got  such  a  headache." 

"  Do  not  see  her  on  my  account,"  said  Lord  Fawn.     The  i  ^ 
however,  was  obligatory,  and   Lady  Fawn  with   slow  steps  sots 
Lucy  in  the  school-room. 

"  Lucv,"  she  said,  seating  herself,  "  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  ^ 
thisP"  ' 

Lucy  came  up  to  her  and  knelt  at  her  feet.      "  If  you  knew  h 
unhappy  I  am,  because  I  have  vexed  you !  " 

"  I  am  unhappy,  my  dear,  because  I  think  you  have  been  betraye 
by  warm  temper  into  misbehaviour." 

"  I  know  I  have." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  control  your  temper  ?  " 

"  If  anybody  were  to  come  to  you.  Lady  Fawn,  and  make  horrih 
accusations  against  Lord  Fawn,  or  against  Augusta,  would  not  yoxi^ 
be  angry  ?    Would  you  be  able  to  stand  it  P  " 

Lady  Fawn  was  not  clear-headed ;  she  was  not  clever ;  nor  way 
she  even  always  rational.  But  she  was  essentially  honest.  She  knew 
that  she  would  fly  at  anybody  who  should  in  her  presence  eay 
such  bitter  things  of  any  of  her  children  as  Lord  Fawn  had  said  of 
Mr.  Greystock  in  Lucy's  hearing ; — and  she  knew  also  that  Lucy 
was  entitled  to  hold  Mr.  Greystock  as  dearly  as  she  held  her  own. 
sons  and  daughters.  Lord  Fawn,  at  Fawn  Court,  could  not  do 
wrong.     That  was  a  tenet  by  which  she  was  obliged  to  hold  fast. 
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yet  Lucy  had  been  subjected  to  great  cruelty.     She  thought 
ile  for  a  valid  argument.     "  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  your  youth 
sHo^d  make  a  difiference.'^ 

*  *  Of  course  it  should." 

^^  And  though  to  me  and  to  the  girls  you  are  as  dear  as  any  friend 

eajEi.  be,  and  may  say  just  what  you  please Indeed,  we  all  live 

Ii^src  in  such  a  way  that  we  all  do  say  just  what  we  please, — ^young 
&Ei.d  old  together.  But  you  ought  to  know  that  Lord  Fawn  is 
difiCirent." 

*  *  Ought  he  to  say  that  Mr.  Greystock  is  not  a  gentleman  to  me  ?** 

*  *  We  are,  of  course,  very  sorry  that  there  should  be  any  quarrel. 
Ifc   is  all  the  fault  of  that — nasty,  false  young  woman." 

**So  it  is,  Lady  Fawn.  Lady  Fawn,  I  have  been  thinking  about 
it  ^l11  the  day,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  had  better  not  stay  here 
[e  you  and  the  girls  think  badly  of  Mr.  Greystock.  It  is  not 
about  Lord  Fawn  but  because  of  the  whole  thing.  I  am  always 
'trci.iiting  to  say  something  good  about  Mr.  Greystock,  and  you  are 
airways  thinking  something  bad  about  him.     You  have  been  to  me, 

oh,  the  very  best  friend  that  a  girl  ever  had.     Why  you  should 

li«irve  treated  me  so  generously  I  never  could  know." 

*  *  Because  we  have  loved  you." 

*^But  when  a  girl  has  got  a  man  whom  she  loves,  and  has  pro* 
xsed  to  marry,  he  must  be  her  best  friend  of  all.     Is  it  not  so.  Lady 
"wn?"     The  old  woman  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  girl  who 
got  the  man.   ''  It  is  not  ingratitude  to  you  that  makes  me  think 
oetof  him;  is  it?" 
**  Certainly  not,  dear." 
**Then  I  had  better  go  away.^ 
*'But  where  will  you  go,  Lucy  P 
**I  will  consult  Mr.  Greystock." 

**  But  what  can  he  do,  Lucy  ?     It  will  only  be  a  trouble  to  him, 
e  can't  find  a  home  for  you. " 

"  Perhaps  they  would  have  me  at  the  deanery,"  said  Lucy  slowly, 

«he  had  evidently  been  thinking  much  of  it  all.     "  And,  Lady  Fawn, 

*  wilX  not  go  down-stairs  while  Lord  Fawn  is  here  ;  and  when  he 

^^*^©8, — if  he  does  come  again  while  I  am  here, — he  shall  not  be 

^^bled  by  seeing  me.     He  may  be  sure  of  that.    And  you  may 

^U  him  that  I  don't  defend  myself,  only  I  shall  always  think  that 

^  ought  not  to  have  said  that  Mr.  Ghreystock  wasn't  a  gentleman 

"rfore  me."     When  Lady  Fawn  left  Lucy  the  matter  was  so  far 

^tled  that  Lucy  had  neither  been  asked  to  come  down  to  dinner, 

lior  liad  she  been  forbidden  to  seek  another  home. 
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Chapter  XXX. 

MR.   GREYSTOCK's  TROUBLES. 

Frai^k  Oreystock  stayed  the  Sunday  in  London  and  went  down  to 
Bobsboroagh  on  the  Monday.  His  father  and  mother  and  sister  all 
knew  of  his  engagement  to  Lucy,  and  they  had  heard  also  that  Lady 
Eustace  was  to  become  Lady  Fawn.  Of  the  necklace  they  had 
hitherto  heard  very  little,  and  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  loyers 
they  had  heard  nothing.  There  had  been  many  misgivings  at  the 
deanery,  and  some  regrets  about  these  marriages.  Mrs.  Greystook, 
Frank's  mother,  was,  as  we  are  so  wont  to  say  of  many  women,  the 
best  woman  in  the  world.  She  was  unselfish,  affeotiooate,  charitable, 
and  thoroughly  feminine.  But  she  did  think  that  her  son  Frank, 
with  aU  his  advantages, — good  looks,  cleverness,  general  popularity, 
and  seat  in  Parliament, — ^might  just  as  well  marry  an  heiress  as  a 
little  girl  without  twopence  in  the  world.  As  for  herself,  who  had 
been  bom  a  Jackson,  she  could  do  with  yery  little ;  but  the  Grey- 
stocks  were  all  people  who  wanted  money.  For  them  there  was 
never  more  than  ninepenoe  in  a  shilling,  if  so  much.  They  were  a 
race  who  could  not  pay  their  way  with  moderate  incomes.  Even  the 
dear  dean,  who  really  had  a  conscience  about  money,  and  who 
hardly  ever  left  Bobsborough,  could  not  be  kept  quite  clear  of  debt, 
let  her  do  what  she  would.  As  for  the  admiral,  the  dean's  elder 
brother,  he  had  been  notorious  for  insolvency;  and  Frank  was  a 
Greystock  all  over.  He  was  the  very  man  to  whom  money  with  a 
wife  was  almost  a  necessity  of  existence. 

And  his  pretty  cousin,  the  widow,  who  was  devoted  to  him,  and 
would  have  married  him  at  a  word,  had  ever  so  many  thousands  a 
year !  Of  course,  Lizzie  Eustace  was  not  just  all  that  she  should 
be ; — ^but  then  who  is  P  In  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  her  conduct  had 
always  been  proper.  There  was  no  rumour  against  her  as  to  lovers 
or  flirtations.  She  was  very  young,  and  Frank  might  have  moulded 
her  as  he  pleased.  Of  course  there  were  regrets.  Poor  dear  little 
Lucy  Morris  was  as  good  as  gold.  Mrs.  Greystock  was  quite  willing 
to  admit  that.  She  was  not  good-looking ; — so  at  least  Mrs.  Grey- 
stock said.  She  never  would  allow  that  Lucy  was  good-looking. 
And  she  didn't  see  much  in  Lucy,  who,  according  to  her  idea,  was  a 
little  chit  of  a  thing.  Her  position  was  simply  that  of  a  governess, 
Mrs.  Greystock  declared  to  her  daughter  that  no  one  in  the  whole 
world  had  a  higher  respect  for  governesses  than  had  she.  But  a 
governess  is  a  governess ; — and  for  a  man  in  Frank's  position  such  a 
marriage  would  be  simply  suicide. 

"  You  shouldn't  say  that,  mamma,  now ;  for  it's  fixed,"  said 
EUinor  Greystock. 
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*^  But  I  do  not  say  it,  my  dear.  Things  sometimes  are  fixed  which 
m:ust  be  nnfized.     You  know  your  brother. 

^*  Frank  is  earning  a  large  income,  mamma. 

^^Did  you  ever  know  a  Greystock  who  didn't  want  more  than  his 
cz^omeP'* 

*  *  I  hope  I  don't,  mamma,  and  mine  is  very  small." 

*  ^  You're  a  Jackson.     Frank  is  Greystock  to  the  very  backbone. 
Jbe  marries  Lucy  Morris  he  must  give  up  Parliament.    That's  all." 

"The  dean  himself  was  more  reticent,  and  less  given  to  interference 

Ji  his  wife,  but  he  felt  it  also.     He  would  not  for  the  world  have 

ted  to  his  son  that  it  might  be  well  to  marry  money ;  but  he 

t  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  his  son  should  go  where  money 

He  knew  that  Frank  was  apt  to  spend  his  guineas  fsuster  than 

^ot  them.     All  his  life  long  the  dean  had  seen  what  came  of  such 

ing.    Frank  had  gone  out  into  the  world  and  had  prospered, — 

\  he  could  hardly  continue  to  prosper  unless  he  married  money. 

<x)ar8e,  there  had  been  regrets  when  the  news  came  of  that  fatal 

S^tgement  with  Lucy  Morris.     "  It  can't  be  for  the  next  ten  years, 

y  rate,"  said  Mrs.  Ghreystock. 

I  thought  at  one  time  that  he  would  have  made  a  match  with  his 
,"  said  the  dean. 
•  *  Of  course ; — so  did  everybody,"  replied  Mrs.  Dean. 
^Fhen  Frank  came  among  them.     He  had  intended  staying  some 
perhaps  for  a  month,  and  great  preparations  were  made  for 
but  immediately  on  his  arrival  he  announced  the  necessity 
t  was  incumbent  on  him  of  going  down  again  to  Scotland  in  ten 
**  You've  heard  about  Lizzie,  of  course  P  "  he  said.     They  had 
that  Lizzie  was  to  become  Lady  Fawn,  but  beyond  that  they 
heard   nothing.     "You   know   about  the  necklace?"    asked 
l?raiik.    Something  of  a  tale  of  a  necklace  had  made  its  way  even 
down  to  quiet  Bobsborough.     They  had  been  informed  that  there 
'was  a  dispute  between  the  widow  and  the  executors  of  the  late  Sir 
lloTian  about  some  diamonds.     "  Lord  Fawn  is  behaving  about  it  in 
the  most  atrocious  manner,"  continued  Frank,  "  and  the  long  and 
^^  short  of  it  is  that  there  will  be  no  marriage." 
"^o  marriage !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Greystock. 
''And  what  is  the  truth  about  the  diamonds  P  "  asked  the  dean. 
**  Ah ; — ^it  will  give  the  lawyers  a  job  before  they  decide  that. 
""^^y*re  very  valuable; — ^worth  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  I'm 
*^  ;  but  the  most  of  it  will  go  to  some  of  my  friends  at  the  Chancery 
°*'-      If  8  a  pity  that  I  should  be  out  of  the  scramble  myself." 

**^ut  why  should  you  be  outP"  asked  his  mother,  with  tender 
'^P^ts, — ^not  thinking  of  the  matter  as  her  son  was  thinking  of  it, 
"^  feeUng  that  when  there  was  so  much  wealth  so  very  near  him,  he 
^Ht  not  to  let  it  all  go  past  him. 
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^u  ^cc/*  contiQued  Frank,  ''  she  has  a  fair  lining  to 


'  ^-..l  ^■.  ^;.  :liev*ll  die  a  bill  in  Chancery,  and  then  it  wilL  be 

:  *<.\  IriL  .  I:ugt.Lkt;r.     She  says  her  husband  gaye  them  to  K=i^B.er, 
.'nwI.ul1\  ^  iiw  iiicui  un  her  neck  himself,  and  told  her  that  tlmaiej 
'.ci^,      Vs   :o   their  being   an   heirloom,   that  turns    outi  ^ 

•.    '  l.^■^.^^iblc.     I   didn't   know   it,  but   it  seems  you  can't  hms^^^^ 
....vL*Jsau  jcirloom.     TVTiat  astonishes  me  is,  that  Fawn  shou^;;^^— ^ 
.•jv.xw  'u  -ho  !iccklace.     However,  he  has  objected,  and  has  simjj^^^^ 
^11  \\\j:  iIiuL  he  won't  marry  her  unless  she  gives  them  up." 

•  .Vjud  what  does  she  say  ?  "  ,^ 

*  Stuiiu^  and  raves, — as  of  course  any  woman  would.     I  don  -^^^ 
aiuk  sho  i*  behaving  badly.     What  she  wants  is  to  reduce  him  t^^      ^ 

^.»!x*dicuce,  and  then  to  dismiss  him.     I  think  that  is  no  more  tha^ 
loir.     Nothing  on  earth  would  make  her  marry  him  now." 

•'  Did  she  ever  care  for  him  ?  " 

*^  I  don't  think  she  ever  did.    She  found  her  position  to  be  trouble^' 
d^miis  and  she  thought  she  had  better  marry.     And  then  he's  a  lord, 
which  always  goes  for  something." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  so  much  trouble,"  said  Mrs.  Grey— 
stock.     But  in  truth  the  mother  was  not  sorry.     She  did  not  declare 
to  herself  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that  her  son  should  be  fals^< 
to  Lucy  Morris,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  his  rich  cousin ;  but' 
she  did  feel  it  to  be  an  advantage  that  he  should  be  on  terms  or* 
intimacy  with  so  large  an  income  as  that  belonging  to  Lady  Eustace^^ 
"  Doan't  thou  marry  for  munny,  but  goa  where  munny  is."     Mi 
Greystock  would  have  repudiated  the  idea  of  mercenary  marriages  ii 
any  ordinary  conversation,  and  would  have  been  severe  on  any  gentle 
man  who  was  false  to  a  young  lady.     But  it  is  so  hard  to  bring  one', 
general  principles  to  bear  on  one's  own  conduct  or  in  one's  own  family 
— and  then  the  Qreystocks  were  so  peculiar  a  people  !     When  he: 
•on  told  her  that  he  must  go  down  to  Scotland  again  very  shortly 
she  reconciled  herself  to  his  loss.     Had  he  left  Bobsborough  for  thi 
sake  of  being  near  Lucy  at  Richmond,  she  would  have  felt  it  vei 
keenly. 

Days  passed  by,  and  nothing  was  said  about  poor  Lucy. 
Greystock  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  say  nothing  on  th* 
subject.   Lucy  had  behaved  badly  in  allowing  herself  to  be  loved  by  ;- 
man  who  ought  to  have  loved  money,  and  Mrs.  Greystock  had  resolve^' 
that  she  would  show  her  feelings  by  silence.     The  dean  had  formed  n^ 
fixed  determination,  but  he  had  thought  that  it  might  be,  perhaps, 
well  to  drop  the  subject.     Frank  himself  was  unhappy  about   it' 
but  from  morning  to  evening,  and  from  day  to  day,  he  allowed  it 
pass  by  without  a  word.     He  knew  that  it  should  not  be  so,  thi 
such  sUence  was  in  truth  treachery  to  Lucy ; — ^but  he  did.    Whi 
had  he  meant  when,  as  he  left  Lizzie  Eustace  among  the  rocks 
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I^ortray, — in  that  last  moment, — ^he  had  assured  her  that  he  would 
be  true  to  her  P  And  what  had  been  Lizzie's  meaning  ?  He  was 
more  sure  of  Lizzie's  meaning  than  he  was  of  his  own.  "  It's  a  very 
rough  world  to  live  in,"  he  said  to  himself  in  these  days,  as  he 
thought  of  his  difficulties. 

Sut  when  he  had  been  nearly  a  week  at  the  deanery,  and  when 
tlic  day  of  his  going  was  so  near  as  to  be  a  matter  of  concern,  his 
sister  did  at  last  venture  to  say  a  word  about  Lucy.     "I  suppose 
l;Iiere  is  nothing  settled  about  your  own  marriage,  Frank  ?  " 
"  Nothing  at  alL" 
"  Nor  will  be  for  some  while  P  " 

"  Nor  will  be, — for  some  while."  This  he  said  in  a  tone  which 
Xmo  himself  felt  to  be  ill-humoured  and  almost  petulant.  And  he 
f4elt  also  that  such  ill-humour  on  such  a  subject  was  unkind,  not  to 
Dtxis  sister,  but  to  Lucy.  It  seemed  to  imply  that  the  matter  of  his 
xxiarriage  was  distasteful  to  him.  "The  truth  is,"  he  said,  "that 
othing  can  be  fixed.  Lucy  understands  that  as  Well  as  I  do.  I 
in  not  in  a  position  at  once  to  marry  a  girl  who  has  nothing.  It's 
pity,  perhaps,  that  one  can't  train  oneself  to  like  some  girl  best 
^liat  has  got  money ;  but  as  I  haven't,  there  must  be  some  delay. 
^5he  is  to  stay  where  she  is, — at  any  rate,  for  a  twelvemonth." 
"But  you  mean  to  see  herP" 

"  Well ;  yes ;  I  hardly  know  how  I  can  see  her,  as  I  have  quar- 
jr^ed  to  the  knife  with  Lord  Fawn ;  and  Lord  Fawn  is  recog- 
xs-ised  by  his  mother  and  sisters  as  the  one  living  Jupiter  upon 
^^th." 

"  I  like  them  for  that,"  said  Ellinor. 

"  Only  it  prevents  my  going  to  Kichmond ; — and  poor  Fawn  him- 
melf  is  such  an  indifierent  Jupiter." 

That  was  all  that  was  said  about  Lucy  at  Bobsborough,  till  there 

^^nie  a  letter  from  Lucy  to  her  lover  acquainting  him  with  the 

circumstances  of  her  unfortunate  position  at  Richmond.     She  did 

^ot    tell  him  quite  all  the  circumstances.     She  did  not  repeat  the 

•^ong  expressions  which  Lord  Fawn  had  used,  nor  did  she  clearly 

®^I>lain  how  wrathful  she  had  been  herself.     "  Lord  Fawn  has  been 

?^^e,"  she  said,  "  and  there  has  been  ever  so  much  unpleasantness. 

^^  is  very  angry  with  you  about  Lady  Eustace,  and,  of  course,  Lady 

*  ^^vn  takes  his  part.     I  need  not  tell  you  whose  part  I  take.     And 

^  "i;liere  have  been  what  the  servants  call, — just  a  few  words.     It  is 

dreadful,  isn't  it  ?    And,  after  all.  Lady  Fawn  has  been  as  kind 

XxMsible.     But  the  upshot  of  it  is,  that  I  am  not  to  stay  here. 

mustn't  suppose  that  I'm  to  be  turned  out  at  twelve  hours' 

^^^ice.     I  am  to  stay  till  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  every- 

7  will  be  kind  to  me.     But  what  had  I  better  do  P     I'll  try  and 

another  situation  at  once  if  you  think  it  best,  only  I  suppose  I 
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should  have  to  explain  how  long  I  could  stay.     Lady  Tawn  knows 
that  I  am  writing  to  you  to  ask  you  what  you  think  best." 

On  receipt  of  this,  Greystock  was  very  much  puzzled.  What  a 
little  fool  Lucy  had  been,  and  yet  what  a  dear  little  fool !  Who 
cared  for  Lord  Fawn  and  his  hard  words  ?  Of  course,  Lord  Fawn 
would  say  all  manner  of  evil  things  of  him,  and  would  crow  valiantly 
in  his  own  farm-yard ;  but  it  would  have  been  so  much  wiser  on 
Lucy's  part  to  have  put  up  with  the  crowing,  and  to  have  disregarded 
altogether  the  words  of  a  man  so  weak  and  insignificant !  But  the 
evil  was  done,  and  he  must  make  some  arrangement  for  poor  Lucy's 
comfort.  Had  he  known  exactly  how  matters  stood,  that  the  pro- 
position as  to  Lucy's  departure  had  come  wholly  from  herself,  and 
that  at  the  present  time  all  the  ladies  at  Fawn  Court, — of  course,  in 
the  absence  of  Lord  Fawn, — were  quite  disposed  to  forgive  Lucy 
if  Lucy  would  only  be  forgiven,  and  hide  herself  when  Lord  Fawn 
should  come ; — ^had  Frank  known  all  this,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
counselled  her  to  remain  at  Kichmond.  But  he  believed  that  Lady 
Fawn  had  insisted  on  Lucy's  departure ;  and  of  course,  in  such  a 
case,  Lucy  must  depart.  He  showed  the  letter  to  his  sister,  and 
asked  for  advice.     "  How  very  unfortunate !  "  said  EUinor. 

"  Yes ;  is  it  not  P  " 

"  I  wonder  what  she  said  to  Lord  Fawn." 

"  She  would  speak  out  very  plainly." 

"  I  suppose  she  has  spoken  out  plainly,  or  otherwise  they  would 
never  have  told  her  to  go  away.  It  seems  so  unlike  what  I  have 
always  heard  of  Lady  Fawn." 

"  Lucy  can  be  very  headstrong  if  she  pleases,"  said  Lucy's  lover. 
"  What  on  earth  had  I  better  to  do  for  her  P  I  don't  suppose  she 
can  get  another  place  that  would  suit." 

"  If  she  is  to  be  your  wife,  I  don't  think  she  should  go  into  another 

place.     If  it  is  quite  fixed, "  she  said,  and  then  she  looked  into 

her  brother's  face. 

"Well;  what  then P" 

"  If  you  are  sure  you  mean  it " 

"  Of  course  I  mean  it." 

"Then  she  had  better  come  here.  As  for  her  going  out  as  a 
governess,  and  telling  the  people  that  she  is  to  be  your  wife  in 
a  few  months,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  And  it  would,  I  think, 
bo  equally  so  that  she  should  go  into  any  house  and  not  tell  the 
truth.  Of  course  this  would  be  the  place  for  hex*."  It  was  at  last 
decided  that  Ellinor  should  discuss  the  matter  with  her  mother. 

When  the  irhole  matter  was  unfolded  to  Mrs.  Greystock,  that 
lady  was  more  troubled  than  ever.  If  Lucy  were  to  come  to  the 
deanery,  she  must  come  as  Frank's  affianced  bride,  and  must  be 
treated  as  such  by  all  Bobsborough.     The  dean  would  be  giving  his 
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sanction  to  the  marriage,  and  so  would  Mrs.  Greystock  her- 
She  knew  well  that  she  had  no  power  of  refusing  her  sanction, 
must  do  as  he  pleased  about  marrying.     Were  Lucy  once  his 
9  of  course  she  would  be  made  welcome  to  the  best  the  deanery 
-Slid  give  her.     There  was  no  doubt  about  Lucy  being  as  good  as 
^nly  that  real  gold,  vile  as  it  is,  was  the  one  thing  that 
so  much  needed.    The  mother  thought  that  she  had  discoTered 
er  son  something  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  possibility  that  this 
imprudent  match  might  at  last  be  abandoned;   and  if  there 
such  possibility,  sure  Lucy  ought  not  now  to  bo  brought  to 
deanery.    Neyertheless,  if  Frank  were  to  insist  upon  her  coming, 
ishe  must  come. 

>ut  Mrs.  Gbeystock  had  a  plan.  ''Oh,  mamma,"  said  EUinor, 
«n  the  plan  was  proposed  to  her,  ''  do  not  you  think  that  would 
csruelP'^ 

*  Gruel,  my  dear !  No ;  certainly  not  cruel." 

•  *  She  is  such  a  virago." 
^'You  think  that  because  Lizzie  Eustace  has  said  so.     I  donH 

that  she's  a  yirago  at  all.     I  believe  her  to  be  a  very  good  sort 


yeoman.*' 


^^  Do  you  remember,  mamma,  what  the  admiral  used  to  say  of 

''The  admiral,  my  dear,  tried  to  borrow  her  money,  as  he  did 
erybody's,  and  when  she  wouldn't  give  him  any,  then  he  said 
®«vere  things.  The  poor  admiral  was  never  to  be  trusted  in  such 
^aatters." 

**  I  don't  think  Frank  would  like  it,"  said  Ellinor.     The  plan  was 
^^^     Lady  Linlithgow,  who,  through  her  brother-in-law,  the  late 
-^^xiural  Oreystock,  was  connected  with  the  dean's  family,  had  made 
blown  her  desire  to  have  a  new  companion  for  six  months.     The 
^y  was  to  be  treated  like  a  lady,  but  was  to  have  no  salary.     Her 
^veiling  expenses  were  to  be  paid  for  her,  and  no  duties  were  to  be 
^^P^cted  from  her,  except  that  of  talking  and  listening   to  the 
coimtess. 
**I    really  think  it's  the  very  thing  for  her,"  said  Mrs.  Greystook. 
^^  ^  not  like  being  a  governess.     She's  not  to  have  any  salary." 
"I   don't  know  whether  that  makes  it  better,  mamma." 
*  It;  would  just  be  a  visit  to  Lady  Linlithgow.     It  is  that  which 
°^^«  the  difference,  my  dear." 

^*iinor  felt   sure  that  her  brother  would  not  hear  of  such   an 

^8^Sement, — but  he  did  hear  of  it,  and,  after  various  objections, 

p^^  a  sort  of  sanction  to  it.     It  was  not  to  be  pressed  upon  Lucy 

it^>icy  disliked  it.     Lady  Linlithgow  was  to  be  made  to  understand 

^at  Lucy  might  leave  whenever   she  pleased.     It  was  to  be  an 

ill^tation,  which  Lucy  might  accept  if  she  were  so  minded.     Lucy's 
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position  as  an  honourable  guest  was  to  be  assured  to  her.  It  was 
thought  better  that  Lady  Linlithgow  should  not  be  told  of  Lucy's 
engagement  unless  she  asked  questions ;— -or  unless  Lucy  should 
choose  to  tell  her.  Every  precaution  was  to  be  taken,  and  then 
Frank  gave  his  sanction.  He  could  understand,  he  said,  that  it 
might  be  inexpedient  that  Lucy  should  come  at  once  to  the  deanery, 
as, — were  she  to  do  so, — she  must  remain  there  till  her  marriage, 
let  the  time  be  ever  so  long.  ''  It  might  be  two  years,''  said  tiie 
mother.  ''Hardly  so  long  as  that,"  said  the  son.  ''I  don't  think 
it  would  be — quite  fair — to  papa,"  said  the  mother.  It  was  well 
that  the  argument  was  used  behind  the  dean's  back,  as,  had  it  been 
made  in  his  hearing,  the  dean  would  have  upset  it  at  once.  The 
dean  was  so  short-sighted  and  imprudent,  that  he  would  have  pro- 
fessed delight  at  the  idea  of  having  Lucy  Morris  as  a  resident  at  the 
deanery.  Frank  acceded  to  the  argument, — and  was  ashamed  of 
himself  for  acceding.  Ellinor  did  not  accede,  nor  did  her  sisters, 
but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  yield.  Mrs.  Oreystock  at  once 
wrote  to  Lady  Linlithgow,  and  Frank  wrote  by  the  same  post  to 
Lucy  Morris.  "  As  there  must  be  a  year's  delay,"  he  wrote,  "  we 
all  here  think  it  best  that  your  visit  to  us  should  be  postponed  for 
a  while.  But  if  you  object  to  the  Linlithgow  plan,  say  so  at  once. 
You  shall  be  asked  to  do  nothing  disagreeable."  He  found  the  letter 
very  di£Scult  to  write.  He  knew  that  she  ought  to  have  been 
welcomed  at  once  to  Bobsborough.  And  he  knew,  too,  the  reason 
on  which  his  mother's  objection  was  founded.  But  it  might  be  two 
years  before  he  could  possibly  marry  Lucy  Morris ; — or  it  might  be 
three.  Would  it  be  proper  that  die  should  be  desired  to  make  the 
deanery  her  home  for  so  long  and  so  indefinite  a  time  P  And  when 
an  engagement  was  for  so  long,  could  it  be  well  that  everybody 
should  know  it, — as  everybody  would,  if  Lucy  were  to  take  up  her 
residence  permanently  at  the  deanery  P  Some  consideration,  certainly, 
was  due  to  his  father. 

And,  moreover,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  and  Lizzie 
Eustace  should  understand  each  other  as  to  that  mutual  pledge  of 
troth  which  had  passed  between  them. 

In  the  meantime  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Messrs. 
Camperdown :~ 

*'  62,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
15  September,  18 — 

"  Deak  Sir, 

"  After  what  passed  in  our  chambers  the  other  day,  we  think 
it  best  to  let  you  know  that  we  have  been  instructed  by  the  executor 
of  the  late  Sir  Florian  Eustace  to  file  a  bill  in  Chancery  against 
the  widow,  Lady  Eustace,  for  the  recovery  of  valuable  diamonds. 
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will  oblige  us  by  making   the   necessary   communication  to 
ladyship,  and  will  perhaps  tell  us  the  names  of  her  ladyship's 
citors. 

"  "We  are,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  very  obedient  servants, 

"  Camperdown  &  Son. 

F.  Greystock,  Esq.,  M.P." 

few  days  after  the   receipt  of  this   letter   Frank   started  for 
tland. 


Chapter  XXXI. 

FRANK   GREYSTOCk's   SECOND   VISIT   TO    PORTRAY. 

^^^  this  occasion  Frank  Greystock  went  down  to  Portray  Castle  with 
intention  of  staying  at  the  house  during  the  very  short  time  that 
would  remain  in  Scotland.     He  was  going  there  solely  on  his 
sin's  business, — with  no  view  to  grouse-shooting  or  other  pleasure, 
he  purposed  remaining  but  a  very  short  time, — perhaps  only 
night.     His  cousin,  moreover,  had  spoken  of  having  guests  with 
,  in  which  case  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  his  doing  so. 
d  whether  she  had  guests,  or  whether  she  had  not,  what  difference 
^:»ld  it  really  make  P     Mr.  Andrew  Gowran  had  already  seen  what 
re  was  to  see,  and  could  do  all  the  evil  that  could  be  done.     He 
'^:ild,  if  he  were  so  minded,  spread  reports  in  the  neighbourhood, 
might,  perhaps,  have  the  power  of  communicating  what  he  had 
^■-^Kiovered  to  the  Eustace  faction, — John  Eustace,  Mr.  Camperdown, 
Lord  Fawn.     That  evil,  if  it  were  an  evil,  must  be  encountered 
"tih  absolute  indifference.     So  he  went  direct  to  the  castle,  and  was 

quietly,  but  very  graciously,  by  his  cousin  Lizzie. 

Tlhere  were  no  guests  then  staying  at  Portray ;  but  that  very 

tinguished  lady,  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  with  her  niece.  Miss  Roanoke, 

been  there ;  as  had  also  that  very  well-known  nobleman.  Lord 

^^rge  de  Bruce  Carruthers.   Lord  George  and  Mrs.  Carbuncle  were 

ilie  habit  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  each  other,  though,  as  all  the 

Id  knew,  there  was   nothing  between  them  but   the  simplest 

^ndship.     And  Sir  Griffin  Tewett  had  also  been  there,  a  young 

^^net  who  was  supposed  to  be  enamoured  of  that  most  gorgeous 

beauties,  Lucinda  Roanoke.     Of  all  these  grand  friends, — friends 

"^^ith  whom  Lizzie  had  become  acquainted  in  London, — ^nothing 

^^Ttlxer  need  be  said  here,  as  they  were  not  at  the  castle  when  Frank 

^^^ved.    When  he  came,  whether  by  premeditated  plan  or  by  the 

^«auce  of  circumstances,  Lizzie  had  no  one  with  her  at  Portray, — 

^cept  {he  faithful  Macnulty. 
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''  I  thought  to  have  found  you  with  all  the  world  here,"  odd 
Frank, — the  faithful  Macnulty  being  then  preeent. 

"Well, — we  have  had  people,  but  only  for  a  couple  of  days. 
They  are  all  coming  again,  but  not  till  NoTember.  You  hunt ; 
— don't  you,  Frank  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  time  for  hunting.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  hunt.  It's  a  long  way  to  go, — ^ten  or  twelve 
miles  generally ;  but  almost  everybody  hunts  here.  Mrs.  Carbuncle 
is  coming  again,  and  she  is  about  the  beet  lady  in  England  after 
hounds ; — so  they  tell  me.     And  Lord  George  is  coming  again." 

"  Who  is  Lord  George  ?  " 

"  You  remember  Lord  George  Carruthers,  whom  we  all  knew  in 
London  ?  " 

"  What, — the  tall  man  with  the  hollow  eyes  and  the  big  whiskers, 
whose  life  is  a  mystery  to  every  one.     Is  he  coming  P  " 

"  I  like  him,  just  because  he  isn't  a  ditto  to  every  man  one  meets. 
And  Sir  Ghriffin  Tewett  is  coming." 

"  Who  is  ditto  to  everybody." 

"  Well ; — yes ;  poor  Sir  Griffin  !  The  truth  is,  he  is  awfully 
smitten  with  Mrs.  Carbuncle's  niece." 

•'  Don't  you  go  match-making,  Lizzie,"  said  Frank.  "  That  Sir 
Griffin  is  a  fool,  we  will  all  allow ;  but  it's  my  belief  he  has  wit 
enough  to  make  himself  pass  off  as  a  man  of  fortune,  with  very 
little  to  back  it.  He's  at  law  with  his  mother,  at  law  with  his 
sisters,  and  at  law  with  his  yoimger  brother." 

"  If  he  were  at  law  with  his  great-grandmother,  it  would  be 
nothing  to  me,  Frank.  She  has  her  aimt  to  take  care  of  her,  and  Sir 
Griffin  is  coming  with  Lord  G^eo^ge." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  put  up  all  their  horses,  Lizzie  P  " 

"  Well,  not  all.  Lord  George  and  Sir  Griffin  are  to  keep  theirs  at 
Troon,  or  Kilmarnock,  or  somewhere.  The  ladies  will  bring  two 
apiece,  and  I  shall  have  two  of  my  own." 

"  And  carriage-horses  and  hacks  P  " 

"  The  carriage-horses  are  here, — of  course." 

"  It  will  cost  you  a  great  deal  of  money,  Lizzie." 

"  That's  just  what  I  tell  her,"  said  Miss  Macnulty. 

'*  I've  b^n  living  here ;  not  spending  one  shilling  for  the  last  two 
months,"  said  Lizzie,  ^'  and  all  for  the  sake  of  economy ;  yet  people 
think  that  no  woman  was  ever  left  so  rich.  Surely  I  can  afford  to 
see  a  few  friends  for  one  month  in  the  year.  If  I  find  I  can't  afford 
so  much  as  that,  I  shall  let  the  place,  and  go  and  live  abroad  some- 
where. It's  too  much  to  suppose  that  a  woman  shx)uld  shut  herself 
up  here  for  six  or  eight  months  and  see  nobody  all  the  time." 

On  that,  the  day  of  Frank's  arrival,  not  a  word  was  said  about  the 
necklace,  nor  of  Lord  Fawn,  nor  of  the  mutual  pledge  which  had 
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been  taken  and  given  down  among  the  rocks.  Frank,  before  dinner, 
went  out  about  the  place,  that  he  might  see  how  things  were  going 
on,  and  observe  whether  the  widow  was  being  ill- treated  and  unfairly 
eaten  up  by  her  dependents.  He  was,  too,  a  little  curious  as  to  a 
matter  as  to  which  his  curiosity  was  soon  relieved.  He  had  hardly 
reached  the  out-buildings  which  lay  behind  the  kitchen-gardens  on 
hia  way  to  the  Portray  woods,  before  he  encountered  Andy  Gowran. 
That  faithfiil  adherent  of  the  family  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap  and 
bobbed  his  head,  and  then  silently,  and  with  renewed  diligence,  applied 
himself  to  the  job  which  he  had  in  hand.  The  gate  of  the  little  yard 
in  which  the  cowshed  stood  was  off  its  hinges,  and  Andy  was  resetting 
the  post  and  making  the  fence  tight  and  tidy.  Frank  stood  a 
moment  watching  him,  and  then  asked  after  his  health.  **  'Deed  am 
I  nae  that  to  boost  about  in  the  way  of  bodily  heelth.  Muster  Grey- 
stock.  Fve  just  o'er  mony  things  to  tent  to,  to  tent  to  my  ain  sell 
as  a  prudent  mon  ought.  It's  airly  an'  late  wi'  me.  Muster  Grey- 
stock;  and  the  lumbagy  just  a'  o'er  a  mon,  isn't  the  pleasantest 
freend  in  the  warld."  Frank  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  so  bad 
an  account  of  Mr.  Gowran's  health,  and  passed  on.  It  was  not  for 
him  to  refer  to  the  little  scene  in  which  Mr.  Gowran  had  behaved  so 
badly  and  had  shaken  his  head.  If  the  misbehaviour  had  been  con- 
doned by  Lady  Eustace,  the  less  that  he  said  about  it  the  better. 
Then  he  went  on  through  the  woods,  and  was  well  aware  that  Mr. 
Gowran's  fostering  care  had  not  been  abated  by  his  disapproval  of 
his  mistress.  The  fences  had  been  repaired  since  Frank  was  there, 
and  stones  had  been  laid  on  the  road  or  track  over  which  was  to  be 
carried  away  the  underwood  which  it  would  be  Lady  Eustace's 
privilege  to  cut  during  the  coming  winter. 

Frank  was  not  alone  for  one  moment  with  his  cousin  during  that 
evening,  but  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Macnulty  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  necklace  were  discussed.  ^^  Of  course  it  is  my  own,"  said 
Lady  Eustace,  standing  up, — '^  my  own  to  do  just  what  I  please  with. 
If  they  go  on  like  this  with  me,  they  will  almost  tempt  me  to  sell  it 
for  what  it  will  fetch, — just  to  prove  to  them  that  I  can  do  so.  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  sell  it,  and  then  send  them  the  money,  and  tell 
them  to  put  it  by  for  my  little  Flory.  Would  not  that  serve  them 
right,  Frank  P  " 

•a  don't  think  I'd  do  that,  Lizzie." 

**  Why  not  P  You  always  tell  me  what  not  to  do,  but  you  never 
say  what  I  ought." 

**  That  is  because  I  am  so  wise  and  prudent.  If  you  were  to 
attempt  to  sell  the  diamonds  they  would  stop  you,  and  would  not 
give  you  credit  for  the  generous  purpose  afterwards." 

"  They  wouldn't  stop  you  if  you  sold  the  ring  you  wear."  The 
ring  had  been  given  to  him  by  Lucy,  after  their  engagement,  and 
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was  the  only  present  she  had  eyer  made  him.  It  had  been  purchased 
out  of  her  own  earnings,  and  had  been  put  on  his  finger  by  her  own 
hand.  Either  from  accident  or  craft  he  had  not  worn  it  when  he 
had  been  before  at  Portray,  and  Lizzie  had  at  once  obseryed  it  as  a 
thing  she  had  never  seen  before.  She  knew  well  that  he  would 
not  buy  such  a  ring.  Who  had  given  him  the  ring?  Frank 
almost  blushed  as  he  looked  down  at  the  trinket,  and  Lizzie 
was  sure  that  it  had  been  given  by  that  sly  little  creeping  thing, 
Lucy.  "  Let  me  look  at  the  ring,"  she  said.  "  Nobody  could  stop 
you  if  you  chose  to  sell  this  to  me." 

"  Little  things  are  always  less  troublesome  than  big  things/'  he 
said. 

"  A\Tiat  is  the  price  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  market,  Lizzie.  Nor  should  your  diamonds  be 
there.  You  must  be  content  to  let  them  take  what  legal  steps  they 
may  think  fit,  and  defend  your  property.  After  that  you  can  do  as 
you  please  ;  but  keep  them  safe  till  the  thing  is  settled.  If  I  were 
you  I  would  have  them  at  the  bankers." 

"  Yes ; — and  then  when  I  ask  for  them  to  be  told  that  they 
couldn't  be  given  up  to  me,  because  of  Mr.  Camperdown  or  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  And  what's  the  good  of  a  thing  locked  up  ?  You  wear 
your  ring ; — why  shouldn't  I  wear  my  necklace  ?  " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it." 

"  It  isn't  that  I  care  for  such  things.     Do  I,  Julia  P  " 

''  All  ladies  like  them,  I  suppose,"  said  that  stupidest  and  most 
stubborn  of  all  humble  friends,  Miss  Macnulty. 

''  I  don't  like  them  at  all,  and  you  know  I  don't.  I  hate  them. 
They  have  been  the  misery  of  my  life.  Oh,  how  they  have  tor- 
mented me!  Even  when  I  am  asleep  I  dream  about  them,  and 
think  that  people  steal  them.  They  have  never  given  me  one 
moment's  happiness.  When  I  have  them  on  I  am  always  fearing 
that  Camperdown  and  Son  are  behind  me,  and  are  going  to  clutch 
them.  And  I  think  too  well  of  myself  to  believe  that  anybody  will 
care  more  for  me  because  of  a  necklace.  The  only  good  they  have 
ever  done  me  has  been  to  save  me  from  a  man  who  I  now  know 
never  cared  for  me.  But  they  are  mine  ; — and  therefore  I  choose  to 
keep  them.  Though  I  am  only  a  woman  I  have  an  idea  of  my  own 
rights,  and  will  defend  them  as  far  as  they  go.  If  you  say  I  oughts 
not  to  sell  them,  Frank,  I'll  keep  them ;  but  I'll  wear  them 
commonly  as  you  do  that  gage  d'amour  which  you  carry  on  you 
finger.  Nobody  shall  ever  see  me  without  them.  I  won't  go  to  an 
old  dowager's  tea-party  without  them.  Mr.  John  Eustace  has  choseiKT 
to  accuse  me  of  stealing  them." 

''I  don't  think  John  Eustace  has  ever  said  a  word  about  them.  ^ 
said  Frank. 
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'.  Camperdown  then ; — ^people  who  choose  to  call  themselves 
the  g^oardians  and  protectors  of  my  boy,  as  if  I  were  not  his  best 
gixardian  and  protector  !  I'll  show  them  at  any  rate  that  I'm  not 
asliaxned  of  my  booty.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  lock  them  up  in  a 
musty  old  bimk.  Why  don't  you  send  your  ring  to  the  bank  P  " 
Frsiiik  could  not  but  feel  that  she  did  it  all  very  well.  In  the  first 
place  she  was  very  pretty  in  the  display  of  her  half-mock  indignation. 
Though  she  used  some  strong  words,  she  used  them  with  an  air  that 
cai-ried  them  off  and  left  no  impression  that  she  had  ever  been 
either  vulgar  or  violent.  And  then,  though  the  indignation  was 
lial£-znock,  it  was  also  half-real,  and  her  courage  and  spirit  were 
attractive.  Greystock  had  at  last  taught  himself  to  think  that  Mr. 
Camperdown  was  not  justified  in  the  claim  which  he  made,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  that  imjust  claim  Lizzie  Eustace  had  been  sub- 
jected to  ill-usage.  "  Did  you  ever  see  this  bone  of  contention,'*  she 
ssked  ; — "  this  fair  Helen  for  which  Greeks  and  Komans  are  to 
%ht  ? 

!  never  saw  the  necklace,  if  you  mean  that." 

'11  fetch  it.     You  ought  to  see  it  as  you  have  to  talk  about  it  so 
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Gan  I  get  it  P  "  asked  Miss  Macnulty. 

Beaven  and  earth  !     To  suppose  that  I  should  ever  keep  them 

^^^doy  less  than  seven  keys,  and  that  there  should  be  any  of  the  locks 

^^^"t  anybody  should  be  able  to  open  except  myself !  " 

**  -And  where  are  the  seven  keys  ?  "  asked  Frank. 

**  I^ext  to  my  heart,"  said  Lizze,  putting  her  hand  on  her  left  side. 

-Ajid  when  I  sleep  they  are  always  tied  round  my  neck  in  a  bag, 

^^^  the  bag  never  escapes  from  my  grasp.     And  I  have  such  a  knife 

^*^^er  my  pillow,  ready  for  Mr.  Camperdown,  should  he  come  to  seize 

^^^Da ! "     Then  she  ran  out  of  the  room»  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes 

^^^^med  with  the  necklace,  hanging  loose  in  her  hand.     It  was  part 

^^  lier  little  play  to  show  by  her  speed  that  the  close  locking  of  the 

J^'^ela  was  a  joke,  and  that  the  ornament,  precious  as  it  was,  received 

^^  her  hands  no  other  treatment  than  might  any  indifferent  feminine 

*^^ble.     Nevertheless  within  those  two  minutes  she  had  contrived  to 

^^lock  the  heavy  iron  case  which  always  stood  beneath  the  foot  of 

*^^r  bed.     "  There,"  she  said,  chucking  the  necklace  across  the  table 

^^  Frank,  so  that  he  was  barely  able  to  catch  it.     "  There  is  ten 

**iou8and  pounds*  worth,  as  they  tell  me.     Perhaps  you  will  not 

^^lieve  me  when  I  say  that  I  should  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 

the  world  in  throwing  them  out  among  those  blue  waves  yonder,  did 

-*■  Hot  think  that  Camperdown  and  Son  would  fish  them  up  again." 

I^rank  spread  the  necklace  on  the  table,  and  stood  up  to  look  at  it, 
"^hile  Uiss  Macnulty  came  and  gazed  at  the  jewels  over  his  shoulder. 
And  that  is  worth  ten  thousand  pounds,"  said  he. 

VOL.  XI.  K.8.  R 
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"  So  people  say." 

"  And  your  husband  gave  it  you  just  as  another  man  gives  a 
trinket  that  costs  ten  shillings !  " 

"  Just  as  Lucy  Morris  gave  you  that  ring." 

He  smiled,  but  took  no  other  notice  of  the  accusation.  '*  I  am  so 
poor  a  man/'  said  he,  '*  that  this  string  of  stones,  which  you  throw 
about  the  room  like  a  child's  toy,  would  be  the  making  of  me." 

"  Take  it  and  be  made,"  said  Lizzie. 

''  It  seems  an  awful  thing  to  me  to  have  so  much  value  in  my 
hands,"  said  Miss  Macnulty,  who  had  lifted  the  necklace  off  the  table. 
*'  It  would  buy  an  estate  ;  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  would  buy  the  honourable  estate  of  matrimony  if  it  belonged 
to  many  women,"  said  Lizzie, — ''but  it  hasn't  had  just  that  effect 
with  me ; — ^has  it,  Frank  ?  " 

"  You  haven't  used  it  with  that  view  yet." 

"  Will  you  have  it,  Frank  ?  "  she  said.  "  Take  it  with  all  its  en- 
cumbrances, and  weight  of  cares.  Take  it  with  all  the  burthen  of 
Messrs.  Camperdown's  lawsuits  upon  it.  You  shall  be  as. welcome 
to  it  as  flowers  were  ever  welcomed  in  May." 

"The  encumbrances  are  too  heavy,"  said  Frank. 

"  You  prefer  a  little  ring." 

"  Very  much." 

"  I  don't  doubt  but  you're  right,"  said  Lizzie.  "  Who  fears  to 
rise  will  hardly  get  a  fall.  But  there  they  are  for  you  to  look  at, 
and  there  they  shall  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  evening."  So  saying, 
she  clasped  the  string  round  Miss  Macnulty's  throat.  "How  do  you 
feel,  Julia,  with  an  estate  upon  your  neck  P  Five  hundred  acres  at 
twenty  pounds  an  acre.  Let  us  call  it  £500  a  year.  That's  about 
it."  Miss  Macnulty  looked  as  though  she  did  not  like  it,  but  she  stood 
for  a  time  bearing  the  precious  burthen,  while  Frank  explained  to 
his  cousin  that  she  could  hardly  buy  land  to  pay  her  five  per  cent. 
They  were  then  taken  off  and  left  lying  on  the  table  till  Lady 
Eustace  took  them  with  her  as  she  went  to  bed.  "  I  do  feel  so  like 
some  naughty  person  in  the  Arabian  Nights,"  she  said,  "  who  has 
got  some  great  treasure  that  always  brings  him  into  trouble ;  but  he 
can't  get  rid  of  it,  because  some  spirit  has  given  it  to  him.  At  last, 
some  morning  it  turns  to  slate  stones,  and  then  he  has  to  be  a  water- 
carrier,  and  is  happy  ever  afterwards,  and  marries  the  king's 
daughter.  What  sort  of  a  king's  son  will  there  be  for  me  when  this 
turns  into  slate  stones  ?  Good  night,  Frank."  Then  she  went  off 
with  her  diamonds  and  her  bed -candle. 

On  the  following  day  Frank  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
business  conversation.  **  That  means  that  I  am  to  sit  silent  and 
obedient  while  you  lecture  me,"  she  said.  But  she  submitted,  and 
they  went  together  into  the  little  sitting-room  which  looked  out  over 
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the  sea, — the  room  where  she  kept  her  Shelley  and  her  Byron,  and 
practised  her  music  and  did  water-colours,  and  sat,  sometimes  dream- 
ing of  a  Corsair.  "  And  now,  my  gravest  of  Mentors,  what  must  a 
poor  ignorant  female  Telemachus  do,  so  that  the  world  may  not 
trample  on  her  too  heavily  P  "  He  began  by  telling  her  what  had 
happened  between  himself  and  Lord  Fawn,  and  recommended  her  to 
write  to  that  unhappy  nobleman,  returning  any  present  that  she 
might  have  received  from  him,  and  expressing,  with  some  mild  but 
intelligible  sarcasm,  her  regret  that  their  paths  should  have  crossed 
each  other.  ''I've  worse  in  store  for  his  lordship  than  that^''  said 
Lizzie. 
"  Do  you  mean  by  any  personal  interview  P  '* 
"  Certainly." 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong,  Lizzie." 

"  Of  course  you  do.     Men  have  become  so  soft  themselves,  that 
they  no  longer  dare  to  think  even  of  punishing  those  who  behave 
badly,  and  they  expect  women  to  be  softer  and  more  faineant  than 
themselves.     I  have  been  iU-used." 
"  Certainly  you  have." 

"  And  I  will  be  revenged.  Look  here,  Frank ;  if  your  view  of 
these  things  is  altogether  different  from  mine,  let  us  drop  the  subject. 
Of  all  living  himian  beings  you  are  the  one  that  is  most  to  me  now. 
Perhaps  you  are  more  than  any  other  ever  was.  But,  even  for  you, 
I  cannot  alter  my  nature.  Even  for  you  I  would  not  alter  it  if  I 
could.  That  man  has  injured  me,  and  all  the  world  knows  it.  I 
will  have  my  revenge,  and  all  the  world  shall  know  that.  I  did 
wrong ; — I  am  sensible  enough  of  that." 
"  What  wrong  do  you  mean  P  " 

''  I  told  a  man  whom  I  never  loved  that  I  would  marry  him.     Ood 
knows  that  I  have  been  punished." 

Perhaps,  Lizzie,  it  is  better  as  it  is." 

A  great  deal  better.  I  will  tell  you  now  that  I  could  never 
induce  myself  to  go  into  church  with  that  man  as  his  bride.  With  a 
man  I  didn't  love  I  might  have  done  so,  but  not  with  a  man  I 
despised." 

"  You  have  been  saved,  then,  from  a  greater  evil." 
**  Yes ; — but  not  the  less  is  his  injury  to  me.     It  is  not  because 
lie  despises  me  that  he  rejects  me; — nor  is  it  because  he  thought  that 
I  had  taken  property  that  was  not  my  own." 
"  Why  then  P  " 

''  Because  he  was  afraid  the  world  would  say  that  I  had  done  so. 
Poor  shallow  creature !     But  he  shall  be  punished." 
"  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  punish  him." 

"  Leave  that  to  me.     I  have  another  thing  to  do  much  more  dif- 
ficult."   She  paused,  looking  for  a  moment  up  into  his  face,  and  then 
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turning  Iier  eyes  upon  the  ground.    As  he  said  nothing,  she  went  on. 
''  I  haye  to  excuse  myself  to  you  for  having  accepted  him/' 

"I  have  never  blamed  you." 

"  Not  in  words.  How  should  you  P  But  if  you  have  not  blamed 
me  in  your  heart,  I  despise  you.  I  know  you  have.  I  have  seen  it 
in  your  eyes  when  you  have  counselled  me,  either  to  take  the  poor 
creature  or  to  leave  him.  Speak  out,  now,  like  a  man.  Is  it 
not  so  P  " 

"  I  never  thought  you  loved  him." 

''  Loved  him !  Is  there  anything  in  him  or  about  him  that  a 
woman  could  love  P  Is  he  not  a  poor  social  stick  ; — a  bit  of  half- 
dead  wood,  good  to  make  a  post  of,  if  one  wants  a  post  P  I  did  want 
a  post  so  sorely  then !  " 

"  I  don't  see  why." 

"You  don't  P" 

"No,  indeed.  It  was  natural  that  you  should  be  inclined  to 
marry  again." 

"  Natural  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  marry  again  !  And  is  that 
all  P  It  is  hard  sometimes  to  see  whether  men  are  thick-witted,  or 
hypocrites  so  perfect  that  they  seem  to  be  so.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  think  you  thick-witted,  Frank." 

"  Then  I  must  be  the  perfect  hypocrite, — of  course." 

"  You  believed  I  accepted  Lord  Fawn  because  it  was  natural  that 
I  should  wish  to  marry  again  !  Frank,  you  believed  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  accepted  him  in  ray  anger,  in  my  misery,  in  my  despair, 
because  I  had  expected  you  to  come  to  me, — and  you  had  not 
come !  " — She  had  thrown  herself  now  into  a  chair,  and  sat  looking 
at  him.  "  You  had  told  me  that  you  would  come,  and  you  had 
stayed  away.  It  was  you,  Frank,  that  I  wanted  to  punish  then  ; — 
but  there  was  no  punishment  in  it  for  you.  When  is  it  to  be, 
Frank  P  " 

"  When  is  what  to  be  P  "  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  all  but  dumb- 
founded. How  was  he  to  put  an  end  to  this  conversation,  and  what 
was  he  to  say  to  her  P 

"  Your  marriage  with  that  little  wizened  thing  who  gave  you  the 
riug, — that  prim  morsel  of  feminine  propriety  who  has  been  clever 
enough  to  make  you  believe  that  her  morality  would  suffice  to  make 
you  happy." 

"  I  will  not  hear  Lucy  Morris  abused,  Lizzie." 

"  Is  that  abuse  P  Is  it  abuse  to  say  that  she  is  moral  and  proper  P 
But,  sir,  I  shall  abuse  her.  I  know  her  for  what  she  is,  while  your 
eyes  are  sealed.  She  is  wise  and  moral,  and  decorous  and  prim  ;  but 
she  is  a  hypocrite,  and  has  no  touch  of  real  heart  in  her  composition. 
Not  abuse  her  when  she  has  robbed  me  of  all, — all, — all  that  I  have 
in  the  world !  Go  to  her.  You  had  better  go  at  once.  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  all  this,  but  it  has  been  said,  and  you  must  leave  me. 
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I,  CL±  any  rate,  cannot  play  the  hypocrite  ; — ^I  wish  I  could."  He 
and  came  to  her,  and  attempted  to  take  her  hand^  but  she  flung 
ijf  from  him.  "  No !  "  she  said, — "  never  again ;  never,  unless 
will  tell  me  that  the  promise  you  made  me  when  we  were  down 
on    "tie  sea-shore  was  a  true  promise.     Was  that  truth,  sir,  or  was  it 

a lie?'' 

*  *  Xizzie,  do  not  use  such  a  word  as  that  to  me." 
**  I  cannot  stand  picking  my  words  when  the  whole  world  is  going 
roxixid  with  me,  and  my  very  brain  is  on  fire.  What  is  it  to  me 
'wliiirt  my  words  are?  Say  one  syllable  to  me,  and  every  word  I 
iitt;^T  again  while  breath  is  mine  shall  be  spoken  to  do  your  pleasure. 
If  3rou  cannot  say  it,  it  is  nothing  to  me  what  you  or  any  one  may 
titix^k  of  my  words.  You  know  my  secret,  and  I  care  not  who  else 
ows  it.    At  any  rate,  I  can  die !  "    Then  she  paused  a  moment,  and 

that  stalked  steadily  out  of  the  room. 

^That  afternoon  Frank  took  a  long  walk  by  himself  over  the 

i^ao'iantains,  nearly  to  the  Cottage  and  back  again  ;  and  on  his  return 

informed  that  Lady  Eustace  was  ill,  and  had  gone  to  bed.     At 

rate,  she  was  too  imwell  to  come  down  to  dinner.     He,  therefore, 

Miss  Macnulty  sat  down  to  dine,  and  passed  the  evening  together 

'w^'tiTiout  other  companionship.     Frank  had  resolved  during  his  walk 

^l^^'t  he  would  leave  Portray  the  next  day ;  but  had  hardly  resolved 

n  anything  else.     One  thing,  however,  seemed  certain  to  him. 

was  engaged  to  marry  Lucy  Morris,  and  to  that  engagement  he 

be  true.      His  cousin  was  very  charming, — and  had  never 

*^^<^led  so  lovely  in  his  eyes  as  when  she  had  been  confessing  her  love 

*^^>^    him.     And  he  had  wondered  at  and  admired  her  courage,  her 

P^^'^rer  of  language,  and  her  force.     He  could  not  quite  forget  how 

'^^^^fol  would  be  her  income  to  him.     And,  added  to  this,  there  was 

I^^'^^ent  to  him  an  unwholesome  feeling, — ideas  absolutely  at  variance 

^^^th  those   better   ideas  whfch   had   prompted  him  when  he  was 

^^ -Bating  his  offer  to  Lucy  Morris  in  his  chambers, — that  a  woman 

®^^C5h  as  was  his  cousin  Lizzie  was  fitter  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man 

^f^^^>wn,  as  he  must  be,  into  the  world,  than  a  dear,  quiet,  domestic 

*^t;tJe  girl  such  as  Lucy  Morris.     But  to  Lucy  Morris  he  was  engaged, 

^"^^^  therefore  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

^Hie  next  morning  he  sent  his  love  to  his  cousiu,  asking  whether 
*^^  should  see  her  before  he  went.  It  was  still  necessary  that  he 
^^ould  know  what  attorneys  to  employ  on  her  behalf  if  the  threatened 
^-*^  Were  filed  by  Messrs.  Camperdown.  Then  he  suggested  a  firm 
U  note.  Might  he  put  the  case  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Townsend, 
^  was  a  friend  of  his  own  ?  There  came  back  to  him  a  scrap  of 
r,  an  old  envelope,  on  which  were  written  the  names  of  Mowbray 
^^  ^opus  ; — Mowbray  and  Mopus  in  a  large  scrawling  hand,  and 
*^lx  pencil.  He  put  the  scrap  of  paper  into  his  pocket,  feeling  that 
^^Oold  not  remonstrate  with  her  at  this  moment,  and  was  prepared 
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to  depart ;  when  there  came  a  message  to  him.  Lady  Eustace  was 
still  unwell,  but  had  risen ;  and  if  it  were  not  giving  him  too  much 
trouble,  would  see  him  before  ho  went.  He  followed  the  messenger 
to  the  same  little  room,  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  and  then  found 
her,  dressed  indeed,  but  with  a  white  morning  wrapper  on,  and  with 
hair  loose  over  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and 
her  face  was  pale,  and  thin,  and  woe-begone.  "  I  am  so  sorry  that 
yon  are  ill,  Lizzie,*'  ho  said. 

'*  Yes ;  I  am  ill ; — sometimes  very  ill ;  but  what  does  it  matter  ? 
I  did  not  send  for  you,  Frank,  to  speak  of  aught  so  trivial  as  that. 
I  have  a  favour  to  ask." 

"  Of  course  I  will  grant  it." 

"  It  is  your  forgiveness  for  my  conduct  yesterday." 

«  Oh,  Lizzie  !  " 

"  Say  that  you  forgive  me.     Say  it !  " 

"  How  can  I  forgive  where  there  has  been  no  fault  P  " 

**  There  has  been  fault.     Say  that  you  forgive  me."     And  she 
stamped  her  foot  as  she  demanded  his  pardon. 
I  do  forgive  you,"  he  said. 

And  now,  one  farewell."  She  then  threw  herself  upon  his  breast 
and  kissed  him.  "  Now,  go,"  she  said  ;  "  go,  and  come  no  more  to 
me,  unless  you  would  see  me  mad.  May  God  Almighty  bless  you, 
and  make  you  happy  !  "  As  she  uttered  this  prayer  she  held  the 
door  in  her  hand,  and  there  was  nothing  for  him  but  to  leave  her. 


Chapter  XXXIL 

mr.  and  mrs.  hittaway  in  scotland. 

A  GREAT  many  people  go  to  Scotland'  in  the  autumn.  When  you 
have  your  autumn  holiday  in  hand  to  dispose  of  it,  there  is  nothing 
more  aristocratic  that  you  can  do  than  to  go  to  Scotland.  Dukes 
are  more  plentiful  there  than  in  Pall  Mall,  and  you  will  meet  an  earl 
or  at  least  a  lord  on  every  mountain.  Of  course,  if  you  merely 
travel  about  from  inn  to  inn,  and  neither  have  a  moor  of  your  own 
nor  stay  with  any  great  friend,  you  don't  quite  enjoy  the  cream  of  it ; 
but  to  go  to  Scotland  in  August,  and  stay  there,  perhaps,  till  the  end 
of  September,  is  about  the  most  certain  step  you  can  take  towards 
autumnal  fashion.  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  and  even  Italy,  are 
all  redolent  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  in  those  beautiful  lands  you  become 
subject  at  least  to  suspicion. 

By  no  persons  was  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  best  side  of  society 
more  clearly  appreciated  than  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hittaway  of  Warwick 
Square.  Mr.  Hittaway  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Appeals, 
and  was  a  man  who  quite  understood  that  there  are  chairmen — and 
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chcmmien.  He  could  name  to  you  three  or  four  men  holding  respon- 
sible permanent  official  positions  quite  as  good  as  that  he  filled  in 
regard  to  salary, — which,  as  he  often  said  of  his  own,  was  a  mere 
notKingy  just  a  poor  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  not  as  much  as  a 
groGer  would  make  in  a  decent  business, — but  they  were  simply 
heAd  clerks  and  nothing  more.  Nobody  knew  anything  of  them. 
I*liey  had  no  names.  You  did  not  meet  them  anywhere.  Cabinet 
xEkixiistera  never  heard  of  them  ;  and  nobody  out  of  their  own  offices 
consulted  them.  But  there  are  others,  and  Mr.  Hittaway  felt 
conscious  that  he  was  one  of  them,  who  moyed  altogether  in 
different  sphere.  One  minister  of  State  would  ask  another  whether 
had  been  consulted  on  this  or  on  that  measure ; — so  at 
the  Hittawayites  were  in  the  habit  of  reporting.  The  names 
o:f  ^Sdr.  and  Mrs-  Hittaway  were  constantly  in  the  papers.  They 
invited  to  evening  gatherings  at  the  houses  of  both  the  alter- 
Prime  Ministers.  They  were  to  be  seen  at  fashionable  gather- 
up  the  river.  They  attended  concerts  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
e  a  year  they  gave  a  dinner-party  which  was  inserted  in  the 
^r^ning  Post,  On  such  occasions  at  least  one  Cabinet  Minister 
ys  graced  the  board.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hittaway,  as  Chairman  of 
£oard  of  Civil  Appeals,  was  somebody ;  and  Mrs.  Hittaway,  as 
^fe  and  as  sister  to  a  peer,  was  somebody  also.  The  reader  will 
that  Mrs.  Hittaway  had  been  a  Fawn  before  she  married, 
^liere  is  this  drawback  upon  the  happy  condition  which  Mr. 
^t;tuiway  had  achieved, — that  it  demands  a  certain  expenditure, 
nobody  dream  that  he  can  be  somebody  without  having  to  pay 
that  honour ; — unless,  indeed,  he  be  a  clergyman.  When  you 
^  a  concert  at  Buckingham  Palace  you  pay  nothing,  it  is  true, 
^our  ticket ;  and  a  Cabinet  Minister  dining  with  you  does  not 
drink  more  than  your  old  friend  Jones  the  attorney.  But  in 
e  insidious  unforeseen  manner, — in  a  way  that  can  only  be 
^^^*^^€f8tood  after  much  experience, — these  luxuries  of  fashion  do 
^"^^fee  a  heavy  pull  on  a  modest  income.  Mrs.  Hittaway  knew  this 
5^*wighly,  having  much  experience,  and  did  make  her  fight  bravely. 
Mr.  Hittaway's  income  was  no  more  than  modest.  A  few  thou- 
.^^  — :  pounds  he  had  of  his  own  when  he  married,  and  his  Clara  had 
^"^^^^ght  to  him  the  unpretending  sum  of  fifteen  hundred.  But, 
ood  that,  the  poor  official  salary, — which  was  less  than  what  a 
grooer  would  make, — was  their  all.  The  house  in  Warwick 
,^  ^^a.'^are  they  had  prudently  purchased  on  their  marriage, — when 
^^^^^•^Ues  in  Warwick  Square  were  cheaper  than  they  are  now, — and 
^Ye  they  carried  on  their  battle,  certainly  with  success.  But  two 
a  year  does  not  go  very  far  in  Warwick  Square,  even  though 
ill  zent  free,  if  you  have  a  family  and  absolutely  must  keep  a 
It  therefore  resulted  that  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hittaway 
^  to  Soodand,  which  they  would  endeavour  to  do  every  year,  it  was 
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very  important  that  they  should  accomplisli  their  aristocratic  holiday 
as  visitors  at  the  house  of  some  aristocratic  friend.  So  well  had  they 
played  their  cards  in  this  respect,  that  they  seldom  failed  altogether. 
In  one  year  they  had  been  the  guests  of  a  great  marquis  quite  in 
the  north,  and  that  had  been  a  very  glorious  year.  To  talk  of 
Stackallan  was,  indeed,  a  thing  of  beauty.  But  in  that  year  Mr. 
Hittaway  had  made  himself  very  useful  in  London.  Since  that  they 
had  been  at  delicious  shooting  lodges  in  Koss  and  Inverness-shire, 
had  visited  a  millionaire  at  his  palace  amidst  the  Argyle  mountains, 
had  been  feted  in  a  western  island,  had  been  bored  by  a  Dundee 
dowager,  and  put  up  with  a  Lothian  laird.  But  the  thing  had  been 
almost  always  done,  and  the  Hittaways  were  known  as  people  that 
went  to  Scotland.  He  could  handle  a  gun,  and  was  clever  enough 
never  to  shoot  a  keeper.  She  could  read  aloud,  could  act  a  little, 
co\ild  talk  or  hold  her  tongue  ;  and  let  her  hosts  be  who  they  would 
and  as  mighty  as  you  please,  never  caused  them  trouble  by  seeming 
to  be  out  of  their  circle,  and  on  that  account  requiring  peculiar 
attention. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hittaway  were  the  guests  of  old 
Lady  Pierrepoint,  in  Dumfries.  There  was  nothing  special  to  re- 
commend Lady  Pierrepoint  except  that  she  had  a  large  house  and  a 
good  income,  and  that  she  liked  to  have  people  with  her  of  whom 
everybody  knew  something.  So  far  was  Lady  Pierrepoint  from 
being  high  in  the  Hittaway  world,  that  Mrs.  Hittaway  felt  called 
upon  to  explain  to  her  friends  that  she  was  forced  to  go  to  Dumdum 
House  by  the  duties  of  old  friendship.  Dear  old  Lady  Pierrepoint 
had  been  insisting  on  it  for  the  last  ten  years.  And  there  was  this 
advantage,  that  Dumfriesshire  is  next  to  Ayrshire,  that  Dumdum 
was  not  very  far, — some  twenty  or  thirty  miles, — ^from  Portray,  and 
that  she  might  learn  something  about  Lizzie  Eustace  in  her  country 
house. 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  August  when  the  Hittaways  left  London 
to  stay  an  entire  month  with  Lady  Pierrepoint.     Mr.  Hittaway  had 
very  frequently  explained  his  defalcation  as  to  fashion, — ^in  that  he 
was  remaining  in  London  for  three  weeks  after  Parliament  had. 
broken  up, — by  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  in- 
that  year.     To  one  or  two  very  intimate  friends  Mrs.  Hittaway  had. 
hinted  that  everything  must  be  made  to  give  way  to  this  horrid. 
business  of  Fawn's  marriage.     '^  Whatever  happens,  and  at  whatever 
cost,  that  must  be  stopped,"  she  had  ventured  to  say  to  Lady  Glen- 
cora  Palliser, — who,  however,  co\ild  hardly  be  called  one  of  her  very 
intimate  friends.     '*  I  don't  see  it  at  all,"  said  Lady  Glencora.     "  H 
think  Lady  Eustace  is  very  nice.    And  why  shouldn't  she  marrjT 
Lord  Fawn  if  she's  engaged  to  him  P  "     "  But  you  have  heard  of 
the  necklace.  Lady  Glencora  P "     "  Yes,  I've  heard  of  it.    I  wialv^ 
anybody  would  come  to  me  and  try  and  get  my  diamonds !    Tho]^ 
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sliotild  hear  what  I  would  say."    Mrs.  Hittaway  greatly  admired 
^liady  Glencora,  but  not  the  less  was  she  determined  to  persevere. 

Sad  Lord  Fawn  been  altogether  candid  and  open  with  his  family 

^t  this  time,  some  trouble  might  have  been  saved ;  for  he  had  almost 

altogether  resolved  that,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might, 

Ine  -would  not  marry  Lizzie  Eustace.     But  he  was  afraid  to  say  this 

^ven  to  his  own  sister.     He  had  promised  to  marry  the  woman,  and 

3^e  must  walk  very  warily,  or  the  objurgations  of  the  world  would 

1:>e  too  many  for  him.     *'  It  must  depend  altogether  on  her  conduct, 

^l^ra,"  he  had  said  when  last  his  sister  had  persecuted  him  on  the 

subject.     She  was   not,  however,  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of 

^^arning  something  of  the  lady's  doings.     Mr.  Hittaway  had  more 

an  once  called  on  Mr.  Camperdown.     "Yes,"  Mr.  Camperdown 

said  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  Fawn's  brother-in-law  ; 

^^  she  woiild  play  old  gooseberry  with  the  property,  if  we  hadn't  some 

^^Tie  to  look  after  it.     There's  a  fellow  named  Gowran  who  has  lived 

'tb.ere  all  his  life,  and  we  depend  very  much  upon  him." 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  as  to  many  points  of  conduct,  women  are 
lofis   nice  than  men.     Mr.  Hittaway  would  not  probably  have  con- 
«ieso€nded  himself  to  employ  espionage,  but  Mrs.  Hittaway  was  less 
pulous.     She  actually  went  down  to  Troon  and  had  an  interview 
Mr.  Gowran,  using  freely  the  names  of  Mr.  Camperdown  and 
^^    X^rd  Fawn ;  and  some  ten  days  afterwards  Mr.  Gowran  travelled 
as  Dumfries,  and  Dumdum,  and  had  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
way.     The  result  of  all  this,  and  of  further  inquiries,  will  be 
by  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Hittaway  to  her  sister 


**  Domduin,  9th  September,  18 — . 

**  My  dear  Amelia, 

"  Here  we  are,  and  here  we  have  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the 
^X^th.  Of  course  it  suits,  and  all  that ;  but  it  is  awfully  dull. 
^^^Ximond  for  this  time  of  the  year  is  a  paradise  to  it ;  and  as  for 
ing  to  Scotland  every  autumn,  I  am  sick  of  it.  Only  what  is 
^  to  do  if  one  lives  in  London  ?  If  it  wasn't  for  Orlando  and  the 
Idren,  I'd  brazen  it  out,  and  let  people  say  what  they  pleased, 
ibr  health,  I'm  never  so  well  as  at  home,  and  I  do  like  having 
own  things  about  me.  Orlando  has  literally  nothing  to  do  here, 
is  no  shooting,  except  pheasants,  and  that  doesn't  begin  tiU 
r. 
But  I'm  very  glad  I've  come  as  to  Frederic,  and  the  more  so,  as 
ve  learned  the  truth  as  to  that  Mr.  Greystock.  She,  Lady 
,  is  a  bad  creature  in  every  way.  She  still  pretends  that  she 
Dgaged  to  Frederic,  and  tells  everybody  that  the  marriage  is  not 
en  off,  and  yet  she  has  her  cousin  with  her,  making  love  to  him 
fhe  most  indecent  way.  People  used  to  say  in  her  favour  that  at 
rate  she  never  flirted.     I  never  quite  know  what  people  mean 
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when  they  talk  of  flirting.  But  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  thi 
she  allows  her  cousin  to  embrace  her,  and  embraces  him.  I  wouL 
not  say  it  if  I  could  not  prove  it  It  is  horrible  to  think  of  it,  whei 
one  remembers  that  she  is  almost  justified  in  saying  that  Prederic  i 
engaged  to  her. 

*'  No  doubt  he  was  engaged  to  her.  It  was  a  great  misfortune 
but,  thank  God,  is  not  yet  past  remedy.  He  has  some  foolish  feelin] 
of  what  he  calls  honour ;  as  if  a  man  can  be  bound  in  honour  t 
marry  a  woman  who  has  deceived  him  in  every  point !  She  stil 
sticks  to  the  diamonds, — ^if  she  has  not  sold  them,  as  I  believe  sh 
has ;  and  Mr.  Camperdown  is  going  to  bring  an  action  against  he 
in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  But  still  Frederic  will  not  abao 
lutely  declare  the  thing  ofif.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  my  duty  t 
let  him  know  what  I  have  learned.  I  should  be  the  last  to  stir  h 
such  a  matter  unless  I  was  sure  I  could  prove  it.  But  I  don't  quit 
like  to  write  to  Frederic.  Will  mamma  see  him,  and  tell  him  wha 
I  say  P  Of  course  you  will  show  this  letter  to  mamma.  If  not, '. 
must  postpone  it  till  I  am  in  town ; — ^but  I  think  it  would  com 
better  from  mamma.     Mamma  may  be  sure  that  she  is  a  bad  woman 

''  And  now  what  do  you  think  of  your  Mr.  Greystock  P  As  sur 
as  I  am  here  he  was  seen  with  his  arm  round  his  cousin's  waial 
sitting  out  of  doors, — kissing  her  /  I  was  never  taken  in  by  ths 
story  of  his  marrying  Lucy  Morris.  He  is  the  last  man  in  the  worl 
to  marry  a  governess.  He  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  if  h 
marries  at  all,  he  must  marry  some  one  with  money.  I  really  thin! 
that  mamma,  and  you,  and  all  of  you  have  been  soft  about  that  gir 
I  believe  she  has  been  a  good  governess, — ^that  is,  good  aite 
mamma's  easy  fashion ;  and  I  don't  for  a  moment  suppose  that  sh 
is  doing  anything  underhand.  But  a  governess  with  a  lover  neve 
does  suit,  and  I'm  sure  it  won't  suit  in  this  case.  If  I  were  you 
would  tell  her.  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  charity.  Whether  the 
mean  to  marry  I  can't  tell, — Mr.  Greystock,  that  is,  and  this  woman 
but  they  ought  to  mean  it ; — that's  alL 

''  Let  me  know  at  once  whether  mamma  will  see  Frederic,  an 
speak  to  him  openly.  She  is  quite  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  ;  onl 
nobody  but  mamma  should  see  this  letter. 

**  Love  to  them  all, 

'^  Your  most  aflectionate  sister, 

"  Clara  Hittaway." 

In  writing  to  Amelia  instead  of  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Eittawa 
was  sure  that  she  was  communicating  her  ideas  to  at  least  tm 
persons  at  Fawn  Court,  and  that  therefore  there  would  be  discussioi 
Had  she  written  to  her  mother,  her  mother  might  probably  have  hel 
her  peace,  and  done  nothing.  AKXHomr  Tbollopb. 
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THE  AIM  OF  REFORM. 

^ir  i«  not  easy  to  follow  the  course  of  English  politics  from  the  other 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  but,  seen  from  that  distance,  the  popular  party 
^Elngland  seems  to  have  somewhat  lost  its  steadiness  of  action  and 
'^^^    l>c  swerving  from  its  original  aim.     That  aim  was  to  put  an  end 
c^lass  government  and  establish  a  government  of  the  nation. 
-A.  national  government,  unswayed  by  class  interest  and  strong  in 
'"tiional  support,  alone  can  grapple  with  the  growing  pauperism 
threatens  to  cancel  all  that  has  been  won  by  the  efforts  of 
^Hfih  labour^  or  with  the  other  economical  and  social  problems 
crowd  the  inmiediate  future.     A  national  government,  imtram- 
by  class  alliances  with  a  privileged  Church,  alone  can  give 
nation,  or  set  the  nation  free  to  give  itself,  in  all  departments  of 
the  benefit  of  modem  science.     A  national  government  alone  can 
>re  the  hearty  patriotism  which  the  government  of  a  class,  alien 
adverse  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  has  brought  to  the  verge 
^:2tinction.   A  national  government  alone  can  have  force  enough  for 
y*  great  political  or  social  work.   The  constitution  of  the  American 
1^^       ^X^^tlic  is  very  defective.   It  has  been  sorely  tried  by  immigration  and 
^^^   ^avery,  as  well  as  by  the  excess  of  the  commercial  spirit  and  other 
"      Lgs  which  have  affected  American  character.     But  it  is  defective 
i'tself.     It  was  framed  imder  the  disturbing  influence  of  a  violent 
>lution,  and  without  any  guiding  experience  of  republicanism  on 
rge  scale.     Yet  who  can  be  in  contact  with  it  without  feeb'ng  the 
lense  moral  force  which  it  has  from  being  thoroughly  national, 
which  entirely  supersedes  any  necessity  for  the  military  force 
^hich  the  British  Government  and  all  European  Governments, 
-'ving  tliat  of  Switzerland,  rest  ?     Look  at  the  loyalty  and  the  sacri- 
which  it  was  able  to  command  through  the  civil  war  !     Look  at 
payment  of  the  national  debt !      Your  minister  lays  a  tax  on 
tee.     He  is  an  alien  ruler,  and  the  match-makers  rise  against 

^^^  XL  HA  8 
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the  tax,  and  force  him  ignominiously  to  withdraw  it.  But  the 
American  Government,  because  it  is  a  Government  not  alien  to  the 
people,  but  their  own,  is  able  to  keep  on  a  load  of  taxes,  including 
this  very  match  tax,  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  hardly  a 
murmur  is  heard. 

A  national  government  alone  can  secure  to  you  safety  and  dignity 
abroad.'  It  is  not  the  power  of  rivals  without  that  makes  England 
80  often  start  to  arms,  load  herself  with  fresh  military  expenditure, 
and  by  her  very  alarm  create  or  aggravate  the  danger ;  it  is  internal 
division  and  want  of  a  trusted  government.  Nobody  thinks  of 
attacking  a  united  nation.  The  French  Emperor  would  not  have 
attacked  Germany  if  he  had  known  that  she  was  united.  But  there 
is  a  general  and  a  natural  belief  among  foreigners  that  the  English 
people  would  not  rise  in  defence  of  the  estate  of  an  oligarchy  as  it 
would  rise  in  defence  of  its  own  land.  Your  diplomacy  leaves  you 
despised  and  without  friends,  because  it  is  neither  supported  by  the 
moral  force  nor  animated  by  the  heart  of  the  nation.  A  class  Par- 
liament,  cheering  the  Alahama,  get8  you  into  a  moral  war  with  the 
American  Republic,  and  now  the  authors  of  that  war  are  crowning 
themselves  with  congratulations  and  fresh  titles  of  honour  for  having 
crawled  out  of  the  scrape,  handing  at  the  same  time  another  immense 
bill  for  payment  to  the  industry  of  the  people.  A  national  govern- 
ment would  not  have  got  into  a  moral  war  with  the  American 
Kepublic,  because  it  would  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  success  of 
republican  institutions ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  having  the  nation 
behind  it,  would  it  have  succumbed  to  the  peremptory  refusal  of  the 
American  Government  to  consider  the  Fenian  claims. 

Government  is  not  morality,  or  science,  or  industry,  or  affection : 
but  it  is,  under  present  conditions,  the  organ  of  our  life,  of  our  self- 
preservation,  of  our  self-improvement  as  a  conmiimity.  The  birth 
of  a  truly  national  government  in  England  would  not  wipe  away  the 
tears  from  all  eyes,  or  forestall  in  a  moment  the  slow  growth  of 
time ;  but  it  would  reconcile  England  to  herself,  restore  strength  and 
majesty  to  her  executive,  enlist  in  the  public  service  the  patriotism 
which  refuses  to  serve  a  class,  cause  a  ray  of  hope  to  shine  into  every 
cottage  in  the  land.  It  would  bring  hope  to  the  cottage,  and  at  the 
same  time  security  to  the  mansion.  Nothing  else  can  in  the  end  avert 
violent  revolution.  There  are  some  who  say,  let  political  change 
alone,  and  raise  the  great  social  questions.  Suppose  you  could  raise 
the  great  social  questions  without  a  political  organ  capable  of  solving 
them,  the  only  result  would  be  that  you  would  throw  the  country 
into  convulsions. 

Great  concessions  have  been  wrung  from  the  class  government 
since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  which  was  itself  extorted  by  the 
threat  of  civil  war.     But  a  national  government  would  not  wait  to 
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have  reason  and  justice  wrung  from  it.  What  gave  us  the  abolition 
of  the  Irish  Ohurch  Establishment  and  the  amendment  of  the  Irish 
land  law  ?  Fenianism — that  is  the  plain  truth.  Before  Fenianism^ 
the  very  men  who  framed  the  Irish  Church  and  Land  Acts  were 
denouncing  as  revolutionary  a  policy  milder  than  that  which  the 
Acts  embodied.  Thus  extorted,  the  concessions  have  lost  all  their 
grace,  and  with  it  half  their  virtue.  The  Irish  question  itself  is 
insoluble  to  these  men ;  because  in  their  dealings  with  the  Irish 
people  they  act  as  an  endangered  interest  haggling  with  the  objects 
of  their  fear  and  hatred.  The  English  nation  could  deal  with  the 
Irish  nation  "heart  to  heart. 

The  citadel  of  class  government  is  the  House  of  Lords.     Directly 

by  its  legislative  veto,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  indirectly  by  its 

political  and  social  influence,  the  House  of  Lords  prevents  the  public 

good  from  being  the  paramount  object  of  legislation.      And  the 

Bouse  of  Lords  is  an  institution  which  has  long  outlived  its  use,  if 

It  ever  had  a  use,  and  has  for  centuries  been,  as  it  is  now,  a  mere 

mcubus  upon  the  nation. 

^V'e  are  so  much  in  love  with  Development  that  perhaps  we  some- 
take  disease  for  growth.     Feudalism  could  hardly  be  necessary, 
it  was  not  universal.     But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  stage  in 
™©  history  of  most  of  the  European  nations.     While  it  lasted,  its 
chiefs  were  workers:    their  lordships,  originally  territorial  offices, 
'jpqtiired  services  of  rough  duty,  performed  under  penalty  of  ejec- 
*^oxi  \^j  a  stronger  hand ;  they  led  the  people  in  war,  and  judged  it, 
**^»^r  tiieir  &shion,  in  peace  :  and  being  workers  and  real  members 
^^   the  social  system,  they  were  reformers  not  unselfish,  but  useful 
**^^  progresedve  in  their  day  :  they  extorted  the  Great  Charter  and 
f^^gh-hewed  a  free  constitution.     They  did,  politically,  socially,  and 
'^^nstrially,  the  iron  service  of  an  iron  time.     When  the  last  hour 
^*^  their  system  arrived — when  with  the  growth  of  great  nations,  of 
*^*^^^«ral  learning,  of  a  more  rational  morality.  Feudalism  paled  before 
**^^  nation  and  humanity,  the  serf-owning  aristocracy  of  England, 
'^^  a  mere  obstruction  and  a  source  of  anarchy,  found  a  grave,  dug^ 
"y  its  own  passions,  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  as  the  slave-holding 
^^^^stocracy  of  the  Southern  States  found  a  grave,  dug  in  like  manner 
^  its  own  passions,  in  Secession. 

Into  its  place  crept  an  oligarchy  of  landlords,  the  creatures  of 
Henry  VITI.  and  his  partners  in  the  plunder  of  the  monasteries — 
knaves  and  sycophants,  steeped  in  public  rapine  and  judicial  murder. 
Sach  is  the  august  origin  of  the  present  "  aristocracy  "  of  England. 
Of  the  old  feudal  aristocracy,  barely  enough  survived  the  sword  of 
thfi  civil  war  and  the  axe  of  the  Tudors  to  form  a  link  between  the 
feudal  barons  of  the  old  time  and  the  titled  land-grabbers  of  the  new. 
Abctat  the  first  collective  and   characteristic  act   of  this  landlord 

s2 
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oligarchy  was  the  judicial  murder  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  called 
by  the  people  the  Good,  because,  from  whatever  motive,  he  stood 
between  the  rapacious  tyranny  of  the  new  landowners  and  an  oppressed 
peasantry.  About  the  second  was  the  sale,  at  the  accession  of  Mary, 
of  the  national  religion  to  the  Pope,  for  his  leave  to  keep  the  Abbey 
lands,  which  a  chivalrous  aristocracy  continued  to  enjoy  through 
Mary's  reign,  conforming  to  a  religion  in  which  it  did  not  believe, 
while  peasants  and  mechanics,  and  the  wives  of  peasants  and  mecha- 
nics, went  to  the  stake  for  the  faith  in  the  name  of  which  the  aris- 
tocracy had  unctuously  stolen  the  property  of  the  nation. 

The  House  of  Lords  at  the  same  time  was  made  more  a  house  of 
hereditary  privilege  than  before,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  abbots, 
who  were  elected  for  life,  and  sometimes  by  merit,  so  that  they 
formed,  comparatively  speaking,  a  democratic  element.  Before  the 
Reformation,  the  life  peers  outnumbered  the  hereditary  peers,  though, 
the  life  peers  are  now  represented  only  by  a  handful  of  bishops,  who 
are  snubbed  whenever  they  presume  to  take  part  in  general  debate. 
The  exclusively  hereditary  character  of  the  House  of  Lords  is,  histo- 
rically, an  accident  and  a  usurpation. 

That  the  peers  stood  between  the  Tudor  despotism  and  the  people^ 
is  a  belief  without  foundation.  The  only  stand  was  made  by  tli.« 
small  elective  element  which  mingled  with  placemen  and  oth^* 
nominees  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House 
Lords  was  the  abject  tool  of  the  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII.  It  nev< 
hesitated  to  assassinate  any  victim  whom  he  chose  to  bring  before 
When  he  deigned  to  enter  the  House,  the  peers  literally  grovell 
before  him  in  transports  of  servile  adulation.  The  people,  unorganiz 
and  without  leaders  as  they  were,  did  make  a  stand  against  Wolse 
attempt  at  arbitrary  taxation. 

This  original  element,  itself  not  very  noble,  has  received 
accessions  from  sources  which  in  general  have  not  been  of  a  m 
higher  kind.  The  lovers  of  Elizabeth — one  of  them  notoriously 
murderer  of  his  wife,  and  in  every  respect  a  most  abando 
scoundrel — ^were  received  into  a  **  temple  of  honour,"  in  which 
men  who  saved  the  nation — the  Drakes,  and  Raleighs,  and  Walsi 
hams — found  no  place. 

Under  the  Stuarts  the  number  of  peers  was  rapidly 
mainly  by  the  sale  of  peerages — the  price  being  sometimes  sha: 
lessly  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Exchequer — ^by  infamous  co- 
favouritism,  or  in  the  way  of  reward  for  infamous  services  rend^ 
to   favourites.      A  notable    addition   was  made  by  the   harem. 
Charles  IL     Twelve  peers  were  created  at  once  by  the  Tory  minis 
of  Anne,  to  carry  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  England,  bes: 
throwing  away  the  fruits  of  her  own  costly  victories,  foully  b 
faith  with  her  allies ;  and  the   character   of  the  transaction 
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marked  by  the  reAisal  of  one  man  of  honour  to  "  serve  a  turn  "  by 
accepting  a  peerage  under  such  conditions.     Peerages  were  a  regular 
part  of  the  bribery  fund  of  all  the  corrupt  leaders  of  Parliamentary 
factions  through  the  eighteenth  century.     But  the  largest  importa- 
tion of  all  was  the  phalanx  of  borough-mongers  purchased  by  Pitt, 
to  support  him  in  government  by  prerogative  and  an  oligarchic  war. 
On  borough-mongers  were  bestowed  the  highest  titles  of  the  peerage, 
while  the  lowest  was  tossed  to  Nelson.     A  shameless  scuffle  for  the 
possession  of  this  bribery  ftmd  arose  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  Regency.    Thus,  from  age  to  age,  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Church  plunder,  has  the  aristocracy  been  "  recruited  from  the 
best  blood  of  the  nation."     It  will  be  foimd  upon  careful  scrutiny 
that  the  origin  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  existing  titles  was 
not  only  not  honourable,  but  infamous. 

'*  Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 
But  save,  O  save,  our  old  nobility." 

le  nobility  is  not  even  old.  Its  source  is  no  more  lost  in  anti- 
qi^xity  than  that  of  Shoreditch.  And  is  any  soul  in  the  nineteenth 
ocfuUirj  superstitious  enough  to  believe  that  a  satellite  of  Henry  VIII., 
or  a  minion  of  James  I.,  or  a  bastard  of  Charles  II.,  or  a  Pittite 
Plough-monger,  can  have  transmitted  to  his  descendants  qualities 
^hich  entitle  them  to  rule  England  for  ever  ? 

The  policy  of  the  oligarchy  has  corresponded  to  its  origin.     In  the 

^^gu  of  Charles  I.,  and  again  in  that  of  James  II.,  the  great  houses 

^©re  brought   into   collision  with   the  monarchy,  partly  by  their 

Political  jealousy  of  the  Crown  and  its  favourites,  partly  by  their  fear 

^*  a  High  Church  or  Catholic  reaction,  which  would  have  threatened 

^^  tenure  of  the  Church  lands.     This  for  a  moment  lent  an  appear- 

*^ce  of  patriotism  to  their  conduct ;  but,  their  own  interest  secured, 

**^©  mass  fell  back  imder  the  sway  of  their  oligarchical  selfishness. 

•^  few  only — so  few  that  one  may  count  them  on  one's  fingers — ^in 

*^  age  when  the  force  of  principle  was  exceptionally  great,  really 

P^ferred  principle  to  class.     During  the  eighteenth  century  the 

^^^ndancy  of  the  oligarchy  was  complete :    power,  place,  public 

*^oixour,  became  the  prizes  of  a  game  of  faction  and  intrigue  played 

"®tween  its  different  sections,  through  whose  rivalries  alone  popular 

?^timent  was  enabled  to  exercise  any  influence  on  national  affairs. 

*iX)in  the  state  of  the  representation  and  the  number  of  rotten 

^^ughs  held  by  the  great  proprietors,  the  House  of  Commons  was 

^  object  an  organ  of  the  oligarchy  as  the  House  of  Lords  itself. 

"^^^  what  were  the  characteristics  of  the  government  P    A  total  dis- 

f^S^id  of  every  interest  really  national,  of  the  material,  moral,  and 

^^^Uectual  well-being  of  the  people ;  a  criminal  code  visiting  the 

^^Hiiegt  offiances  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  especially  the  land- 
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owning  ricli,  with  a  sanguinary  cruelty  which  fills  the  most  cold- 
blooded lawyer  with  indignation,  while  wealth  and  rank  licensed 
themselves  to  commit  the  grossest  outrages  against  society ;  unparal- 
leled corruption  pervading  all  branches  of  the  administration  in 
Church  and  State,  the  underlings  of  the  oligarchy  stealing  the  very 
soup  from  the  platters  of  the  pensioners  in  Greenwich  Hospital ;  a 
foreign  policy  of  frivolous  ambition,  paltr}'  pique,  needless,  fruitless^ 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  inglorious  wars ;  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  the  fatal  estrangement  of  the  American  people ;  finally, 
a  despicable  meanness  in  the  bearing  alike  of  the  nation  and  its 
rulers  strongly  at  variance  with  the  fine  pictures  drawn  by  drawing- 
room  philosophy  of  the  times  to  which  it  wistfully  looks  back.  The 
figure  of  Chatham  is  grand  though  not  beneficent.  But  Chatham 
was  the  great  Commoner.  The  leader  and  t}^  of  the  aristocracy 
was  the  Duke  of  Xewcastlc,  a  man  in  whom  the  knave  strongly 
contended  with  the  driveller,  and,  save  for  the  tragic  mischief  which 
he  wrought,  one  of  the  most  comic  personages  in  histor}'.  Such 
were  the  acts  of  oligarchy  when  it  was  in  full  possession  of  power, 
and  unchecked  in  the  display  of  its  character :  such  are  its  tendencieB 
at  all  times. 

The  war  against  the  French  Republic,  which  cost  a  sea  of  blood 
and  a  thousand  millions  of  money,  brought  misery  into  every  cottage^ 
and  left  traces  not  yet  efiuccd  on  the  moral  and  material  condition 
of  the  people  in  England  and  throughout  Europe,  was,  according  to 
the  distinct  avowal  of  the  Tory  historian,  Alison,  an  oligarchical  war. 
Alison  says,  with  a  frankness  indicative  of  the  political  spirit  preva- 
lent in  the  regions  from  which  he  drew  his  inspiration,  that  the  main 
object  in  going  to  war  with  France  was  to  prevent  the  contagion  of 
democratic  opinion.  The  war  was  waged  with  the  blood  and  sweat  of 
the  people.  Armies  were  recruited  by  trepanning,  navies  manned  by 
the  press-gang,  and  the  victims  of  oligarchical  power  were  kept  under 
the  standard  of  the  oligarchy  by  the  use  of  the  scourge,  which  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  sentences  must  have  been  death  by  torture,  while 
the  gate  of  military  promotion  was  closed  against  plebeian  valour,  the 
oligarchy  reserving  all  the  commands  for  itself.  Industry  was  loaded 
with  a  mountain  of  debt,  the  burden  of  which,  perhaps,  when  justice 
reigns,  will  be  apportioned  with  more  reference  to  the  interest  in  which 
it  was  contracted.  The  nation  was  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  The  price 
of  food  rose  to  so  frightful  a  height  that  it  is  a  mystery  how  the  people 
can  have  lived.  Pauperism  advanced  with  giant  strides.  Meantime 
oligarchical  sinecurism  kept  all  its  places ;  corruption  rode  rampant 
even  in  the  navy,  the  sole  bulwark  of  the  country,  till  by  its  excess  it 
produced  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore.  The  landowners  revelled  in  an. 
increase  of  rent  caused  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  com,  which  more 
than  made  up  to  them  the  increase  of  taxes ;  their  confederates,  the 
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clergy,  revelled  in  a  Bunilar  increase  of  tithes ;  and  both  orders  lauded 
themaelvee  in  their  halls  and  parsonages  for  their  patriotic  sacrifices, 
and  for  the  heroic  constancy  with  which  they  sent  peasants  and 
fishermen  to  die  in  battle  or  rot  in  ill-supplied  hospitals  by  tens  of 
thousands,  in  defence  of  a  system  which  to  the  peasant  and  the  fisher- 
man was  one  of  injustice  and  despair.     When  the  war  was  over,  the 
first  care  of  the  oligarchy  was  to  pass  a  Com  Law  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  rents  up  to  the  war-level  at  the  expense  of  the  hunger- 
strieken  people ;  and  under  this  law  the  dense  population  of  a  great 
manufhcturing  and  mining  country  was  confined  to  the  com  grown 
in  its  own  island  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords,  till  the  oligarchy  was 
foroed  to  give  way,  not  to  the  cries  of  the  starving  people,  who  lay 
unenfranchised  and  helpless,  but  to  the  power  of  the  great  capitalists^ 
vrhio  wanted  more  hands,  and  could  not  afford  to  have  the  people 
and  the  survivors  weakened  for  labour  by  a  chronic  state  of 
le.     The  landlords  all  the  time  protested  that  the  bread  tax  was 
in  the  interests  of  the  British  labourer.    Such,  once  more, 
is       oligarchy  when  it  has  the  power.     The  lesson  which  these  facts 
tff^fcy=ach  is  old,  and  has  been  often  repeated,  but  it  seems  to  be  still 
n.  r^.  I  ^ded  by  some,  who  &ncy  that  the  justice  which  the  people  cannot 
by  their  own  efforts  imder  their  own  chie&  may  be  obtained  by 
grace  of  politic  peers,  who,  it  is  fondly  believed,  to  save  the  life 
oligarchy,  will  part  with  everything  for  which  oligarchy  lives, 
^pose  to  Seven-point  noblemen  to  touch  the  land  laws,  and  the 
of  oligarchical  reforms  will  fade. 
3ot  by  reason  and  theory  alone,  but  by  overwhelming  experience^ 
House  of  Lords  stands  condemned.     For  three  centuries,  dating 
»iii  the  Tudor  period,  it  was  the  most  powerful  branch  of  the  legisla- 
and  for  a  century  at  least  it  had,  through  its  nominees  and 
^jpeodants,  the  virtual  control  of  the  other  branch.     During  the 
of  that  period  pressing  subjects  for  legislation  abounded,  not 
iy  in  the  direction  of  political  reform,  but  in  all  directions,  legal, 
^"^^^^esiastical,  educational,  sanitary,  and  economicaL     Yet,  in  all  those 
^^ti^^taries,  who  can  point  out  a  single  great  measure  of  national  im- 
P'KQTisment  which  really  emanated  from  the  House  of  Lords  ?    On  the 
^**™r  hand,  who  can  point  out  a  single  great  reform,  however  urgent 
*^  the  time,  however  signally  ratified  afterwards  by  the  approbation  of 
P^^*terity,  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  thrown  out,  or  obstructed, 
"^^i^  could  do  nothing  more,  damaged  and  mutilated  to  the 
I  iT*^*^  ^^  ^*®  power  P    As  a  matter  of  course,  it  upheld  the  rotten 

I  ^^^^t^mghs,  and  resisted  the  Eeform  Bill,  till  it  was  overcome  by  the 

I  ^'^teat  of  a  swamping  creation  of  peers,^  having  first,  in  its  wisdom^ 

■  J})  It  leemi,  howerer,  from  Lord  Brougham's  Memoirs,  that  Lord  Grey,  like  a  tma 

m  ^^^>tli,  would,  in  the  last  extreinit>',  notwithstanding  all  his  convictions  and  aU  his 

M  ^"^S^haTeprofonedhitOKdQrtothonation* 
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brouglit  the  nation  to  tlie  verge  of  a  civil  war.   As  a  matter  of  courser 
it  resisted  the  progress  of  religious  liberty,  because  the  privileged 
Church  was  an  outwork  of  the  privileged  class.    As  a  matter  of  course, 
it  resisted,  as  a  noble  historian  is  compelled  to  confess,  the  extension 
of  Habeas  Corpus  and  of  personal  liberty.     As  a  matter  of  course,  it 
resisted  the  removal  of  restraints  on  the  press.   As  a  matter  of  course, 
it  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot.     All  these  were  measures 
and  movements  which  threatened  political  privilege.     But  the  House 
of  Lords  has  also  resisted  common  measures  of  humanity,  such  as  the 
abolition   of  the   Slave  Trade,  and  the   reform  of  Criminal   Law. 
Romilly's  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  death  punishment  in  cases  of" 
petty  theft  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lord^,  and  among  the  thirty-two 
who  voted  in  the  majority  on  that  occasion  were  seven  bishops.     The- 
Irish  Church  Bill  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill  would  both  imquestionably 
have  been  thrown  out,  if  the  courage  of  the  Lords  had  been  equal  to- 
their  ill-will,  as  once  it  was,  and  as,  if  they  are  suffered  now  to- 
make  good  their  stand  against  the  nation,  it  may  one  day  be  again. 
The  courage  of  the  Lords  not  being  equal  to  their  ill-will,  both  bills 
were  mutilated,  almost  in  spite.      A  popular  use  of  the  prerogative^ 
which  is  not  in  itself  a  desirable  expedient,  became  necessary  th^- 
other  day  to  prevent  the  House  of  Lords  from  sacrificing  the  safety^ 
and  honour  of  the  nation  to  their  own  desire  of  keeping  the  army  iir 
the  hands  of  the  oligarchical  class.     But  the  obstructive  influence  o^ 
the  Peers  has  probably  been  exerted  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  pre— 
venting  good  measures  from  being  brought  forward,  than  in  throwing* 
them  out  when  introduced.     On  all  subjects  about  which  populair 
feeling  was  not  strongly  excited,  including  many  of  the  greatest^ 
importance   to  national  progress.  Reformers  have   abstained    fronm^ 
moving,  because  they  despaired  of  overcoming  the  resistance  of  th^ 
House  of  Lords.      To  make  legislation  on  any  important  questioi^ 
possible,  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  storm  sufficient  to  terrify  the  Peers— 
Thus  all  important  legislation  is  made  violent  and  revolutionary;  an 
this  is  your  Conservative  institution ! 

The  House  of  Lords  is  spoken  of  as  a  seat  of  deliberate  wisdom, 
measures  undergo  maturer  consideration  than  in  the  less  conservative 
assembly — a  fast  nobleman  of  twenty-one  being  supposed  to  be 
graver  personage  than  a  popular  representative  at  sixty.    No  popul 
measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  undergoes  any  real  considerati 
whatever.     Every  one  of  them  is  condemned  before  its  arrival  the: 
— -condenmed  from  its  very  birth ;  and  the  discussion  in  the  Hou 
of  Lords  is  no  discussion,  but  a  mere  wavering  of  the  balance  betwi 
hate  and  fear.     If  fear  preponderates,  the  measure  lives,  and  we 
called  upon  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  tact  of  the  concession.     O 
oligarchic  measures,  such  as  gagging  bills  and  coercion  bills^ 
fevoured  from  their  birth,  and  pass  by  acclamation. 

It  is  true  that  the  history  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1867  differed  a 
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'wardly  from  that  of  1832.    On  the  first  occasion  the  oligaVchy  fought 

^against  the  nation  by  force,  on  the  second  by  fraud.     The  further 

extension  of  the  franchise  was  resisted  so  long  as  there  was  any  hope 

in  resistance,  as  reference  to  any  Tory  speech,  journal,  or  manifesto 

"before  1867  would  show.     When  resistance  became  hopeless,  and 

-^vhen  the  Russell  government  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  a  bill 

enfranchising  in  eflFect  the  more  independent  and  educated  portion  of 

^e  artisans,  the  Tories,  whose  special  ground  of  resistance  to  reform 

liad  been  the  want  of  education  (for  which  they  and  their  privileged 

Church  were  responsible)  among  the  poor,  and  the  liability  of  the  lower 

^uid  more  dependent  strata  of  society  to  corruption,  veered  round  and 

^ieclared  for  household  sufirage,  hoping,  as  they  almost  avowed,  to  turn 

*he ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  "residuum"  against  education 

^nd  independence.     Could  the  lowest  political  sharper  that  ever  led 

^  mob  have  played  a  trick  more  thoroughly  dishonest  ?     Did  any 

Stuart  king  ever  do  anything  more  treasonable  or  more  instinct  with 

iiatred  of  the  nation  ?     Fortunately  the  policy  was  shallow  as  well  as 

dishonest  and  anti-national.     The  suffrage  is  democratic  ;  it  will  be 

<3eaiocratic  in  the  hands  of  the  English  peasant.     But  the  character 

o/*  t;he  oligarchy  was  revealed. 

I'orm  five  hundred  shoemakers  into  a  legislative  assembly,  and  the 

Jegdulation  will  be  all  leather.     But  the  shoemakers  would  at  least 

^■^^I>Tesent  a  body  closely  identified  in  interest  and  feeling  mth  the 

industrial  community  at  large,  whereas  the  five  hundred  landlords 

i!''&I>Te8ent  a  body  as  separate  in  interest  and  feeling  from  the  com- 

at  large  as  it  is  possible  for  any  class  to  be  ;  besides  which, 

*he  bearers  of  hereditary  titles,  they  are  governed  by  exclusive 

^^xxliments  of  their  own.     If  in  any  country  at  the  present  day,  in 

■-xning  a  constitution,  it  were  proposed  to  assign  one  of  the  two 

)idinate  houses  of  the  legislature  exclusively  to  landlords  bearing 

titles,  would  not  the  proposal  be  scouted  as  an  iniquitous 

dangerous   absurdity,  even  by  the  most  conservative  minds? 

why  is  such  an  institution  less  absurd,  less  iniquitous,  or  less 

Lgerous  when  it  comes  to  us  as  a  mere  historical  accident  ?     That 

House  of  Lords  is  a  historical  accident,  and  nothing  more,  has 

^11  already  pointed  out.     It  has,  in  fact,  no  feature  of  a  natural 

►wth ;  its  members  have  none  of  the  energy  and  fearlessness  which 

sense  of  a  natural  position  inspires,  and  which  made  the  old 

^^ndal  barons,  as  has  been  already  said,  active,  reforming,  and  even 

^^gresaive,  in  their  day.     Our  modem  barons  are  so  languid,  that 

^ough  London  is  full  of  them  in  the  pleasure  season,  all  the  homilies 

^eir  leaders  cannot  induce  them  to  make  a  decent  house.     The 

^    ^^^*U8e  of  Lords  is  a  mere  incubus  upon  the  nation — ^a  mere  weight 

^f^^  by  chance  upon  the  breast  of  a  strong  man,  who  is  prevented 

•^T^^^  throwing  it  off  by  the  influence  of  a  superstitious  spell,  but  who, 

^Q  Gonld  break  the  spell  and  throw  off  the  weight,  would  stand 
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erect  in  his  strength,  and  go  on  his  way  rejoicing  towards  the  fruitfdl 
and  hopeful  future.  Once  he  did  break  the  spell,  and  for  a  moment 
cast  off  the  weight.  The  reactionary  forces,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
were  then  too  strong,  and  the  effort  could  not  be  sustained.  It  could 
be  sustained  now. 

The  five  hundred  shoemakers,  too,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
would  probably  be  better  trained,  on  the  average,  for  the  purposes 
of  legislation  than  are  the  five  hundred  peers.  Their  moral  and 
intellectual  lights,  if  not  stronger  in  themselves,  woiild  be  stronger 
in  proportion  to  their  class  prejudices  and  their  selfish  desires.  Their 
minds  would  be  more  open,  their  hearts  would  be  infinitely  more 
open,  to  the  appeals  of  justice  and  the  common  good.  Lothair  goes 
to  the  University,  but  he  uses  it  as  a  tavern  and  a  himting-box.  So 
do  most  of  the  Lothairs.  There  they  enter  on  a  life  of  self-indul- 
gence and  self-worship  which  makes  the  mind  dull  and  the  heart 
gross.  Assuredly  the  shoemakers  would  be  more  capable  of  prefer- 
ring the  nation  to  leather,  than  the  Lothairs  are  of  preferring  the 
nation  to  the  Lothairs. 

And,  speaking  of  Lothair,  what  a  revelation  of  the  society  of 
which  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  organ !  What  a  picture  of  the 
abject  self-complacency  with  which  that  society  lives  in  idleness  and 
luxury  by  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows  ;  of  its  firivolity,  vapidity, 
vacancy  of  soul  ;^  of  its  gluttony,  not  the  less  gross  because  the  plate 
is  of  silver  ;  of  its  wealth- worship,  base  as  that  in  the  heart  of  any 
grocer,  which  bows  to  the  ground  before  a  brainless  boy,  because  he 
is  the  heir  of  great  estates ;  of  that  which  perhaps,  with  reference  to 
legislation,  is  the  worst  feature  of  all,  its  complete  separation  from 
toiling  himianity,  of  which  not  a  single  representative  appears  on  the 
enchanted  ground  or  in  contact  with  these  celestial  idlers.  Who  can 
doubt  that,  apart  from  considerations  of  national  policy,  it  would  be 
charity  to  such  beings  to  relieve  them  of  their  privileges  and  make 
them  men  P 

If  the  House  has  not  distinguished  itself  by  patriotism  as  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  what  has  it  done  as  a  high  court  of  national  justice  ? 
We  speak,  of  course,  not  of  the  functions  which  it  has  absurdly- 
retained  from  the  days  before  jurisprudence,  of  a  general  court  of 
appeal,  but  of  its  conduct  in  political  cases.  Has  it  been  the  refuge 
of  the  oppressed,  the  high-souled  guardian  of  the  national  honour  P 
Have  India  and  the  dependencies  found  in  it  a  nobler  England  on- the 

(1)  It  seems  that  when  the  members  of  this  exalted  circle  are  unusually  lively  and 
frolicsome,  their  wit  displays  itself  in  eating  an  early  breakfast  after  a  late  supper  before 
going  home  from  a  balL  I  was  reminded,  in  reading  the  passage,  of  another  early 
breakfast,  of  which  I  once  chanced  to  be  a  witness.  At  daybreak,  on  a  bitter  winter 
morning,  a  woman,  hunger-stricken  and  in  rags,  stood  wistfully  eyeing  a  saloop  stand, 
near  the  place  from  which  a  coach  started.  One  of  the  passengers  brought  her  a  mug 
of  nloop  and  a  piece  of  bread.  She  drank  the  saloop,  but  did  not  eat  tlie  bread ;  andl 
being  aiked  why  she  did  not,  she  said  she  nuut  take  it  home  fox  her  ohild* 
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Judgment  seat?  It  sliieldod  the  crimes  of  Hastings  \ 
'fcoo  rank  to  be  shielded  by  Pitt.  At  the  ovation  oficrc 
sentatiTes  of  oKgarchy,  lay  and  clerical,  to  Eyro  on 
t^he  Jamaica  massacre,  a  noble  lord  assured  the  hero  < 
iS  lie  came  before  the  Peers,  he  would  find  them 
partisans ;  and  though  the  noble  lord  spoke  not  u] 
xior  irith  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  who  doubts  that  he  fi 
Ihe  friends  of  justice  on  that  occasion  were  told  t- 
xnove  the  impeachment  of  Eyre  in  the  House  of  Conin 
laouse  of  wealth  to  carry  before  the  house  of  wealth  ai 
oause  of  the  poor ! 

Has  the  House  of  Lords  been  the  seat,  in  any  \i 
^Aoradity,  of  a  higher  sense  of  honour,  such  as  it  is 
'i:-liat  an  aristocracy  upholds  ?  It  may  be  safely  said 
:^eTer  be  found  in  any  assembly,  however  bedecked  wi 
^3.owever  socially  fastidious,  apui-t  from  a  paramour 
J  iistice  and  the  public  good.  Reaction  is  making  ca 
^3.<itected  corruption  of  the  New  York  lling,  though 
f^^^qjported  almost  entirely  by  foreigners,  unschooled 
£238titutions.  Let  an  inquiry  equally  searching  be 
X2als  of  railway  legislation,  and  let  us  see  to  what 
were  pillaged  by  the  landlord  ring  in  the  1 
not  the  peerage  and  the  aristocracy  generally  bo 
ns  of  Hudson  ?  Is  there  any  form  of  wealth  or 
titular  representatives  of  honour  do  not  bow  doT 
may  be  members  of  an  order  of  cliivolry,  and 
elderly  and  opulent  foims  arrayed  in  purple  ve 
satin  tights,  the  soldiers  who  won  the  Gallic 
^cstiersP  Louis  Napoleon,  whatever  he  might  be 
personally  come  up  to  the  standard  of  high  ho 
^Questionably  held  up  his  hand  over  and  over  agu 
rate  perjury.  Did  this  prevent  peers  from 
eon's  hand  ?  Do  they  not,  in  spite  of  their  w< 
position,  ludicrously  cringe  to  the  London  Tii 
without  position,  and  whom  under  the  oligarchic 
the  organ  it  can  really  damage,  freely  defy  its  in 
ut  the  political  evils  connected  with  the  House  of 
^  are,  are  no  measure  of  the  mischief  done  to 
'^^onal  character  by  the  hereditary  peerage.  The  1 
is  the  bond  and  cement  of  oligarchy,  social  as  v 
central  source  of  those  unkind  influences  which  pc 
the  palace  to  the  cottage,  fixing  a  gulf  of  feeliii 
and  the  peasant,  as  well  as  between  the  squire  i 
'iwditajy  aristocracy  has  of  late  entered  on  a  new 
Tudor  epoch  it  became  an  oligarchy  of  landlordis 
aa  oligarchy  of  wealth.     The  new  nobility  ii 
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the  capitalists  who,  after  a  temporary  antagonism  caused  by  the  Com 
Laws,  and  a  certain  amount  of  coy  resistance  on  social  grounds,  have 
been  recognised  by  the  landowners,  and  in  their  turn  are  decking 
themselves  with  the  titles  of  feudal  barons,  ordering  Norman  pedi- 
grees with  their  equipages  and  liveries,  doubling  the  crush  and  the 
deliquescence  at  St.  James's,  and  thinking  it  a  part  of  their  rights  as 
millionaires  to  make  public  honour  and  national  government  their 
family  property,  and  to  hand  them  down,  with  the  other  firuits  of 
successful  speculation,  to  their  aristocratically  educated  sons.  The 
great  Elizabethan  mansions,  reared  in  their  day  among  the  hovels  of 
a  wretched  peasantry,  are  the  graceful  monuments  of  the  Tudor 
land-grabbers.  England  is  now  being  covered  with  the  palaces  of 
this  new  aristocracy  of  wealth ;  piles  as  huge  as  the  workhouses  in 
which  labour  ends  its  days,  and  filled  and  surrounded  with  such  hosts 
of  flunkeys,  such  paraphernalia  of  luxury,  as  a  man  of  sense  and 
spirit  woiild  blush  to  see  devoted  to  his  own  enjoyment,  much  more 
to  create  for  himself.  In  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  when  the  country 
was  still  wild  and  unprovided,  the  builders  of  such  piles  had  at  least 
the  excuse  of  needing  room  for  a  body-guard  and  a  train  of  artisans, 
nor  had  they  entirely  given  up  the  ancient  custom  of  eating  in  the 
same  hall  with  the  crowd  which  lived  under  their  roof. 

In  the  United  States,  if  a  rich  man  wants  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  rich  man,  which  is  the  case  with  a  good  many  of  them,  he 
must  do  as  Mr.  Cornell  has  done,  and  become  a  public  benefactor. 
In  this  way,  besides  the  good  directly  done  by  the  benefactions,  the 
evil  of  accumulated  wealth  in  that  country  is  to  some  extent  reduced. 
But,  in  aristocratic  England,  as  soon  as  a  man  has  begun  to  make 
money,  he  feels  his  foot  upon  the  first  step  of  the  ladder  which  leads 
from  earth  to  the  peerage,  and  is  already  exclusive  and  an  oligarch 
in  soul.  The  other  steps  of  the  ladder  are  a  landed  estate,  a  country 
seat,  an  expenditure  in  powdered  flunkeys,  carriages,  and  dinners, 
which  depraves  and  vulgarises  the  neighbourhood ;  game  preserves, 
which  sow  the  seeds  of  lawlessness  in  the  hamlet,  and  furnish  inmates 
to  the  coimty  gaol ;  a  justiceship  of  the  peace,  in  which  aristocratio 
justice  is  meted  out  to  poachers ;  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  the  county, 
and  a  unit  added  in  the  national  coimcils,  to  what  a  moderate  and 
philosophic  journal  called  the  other  day  in  its  wrath,  "  the  party  of 
the  stupid  rich."  With  this  incorporation  of  the  mill-owners  and 
stock-brokers  into  the  aristocracy,  a  marked  change  has  come  over 
the  character  of  the  Tory  party.  The  party  has  lost  what  it  formerly- 
had  of  cavalier  honour  and  constitutional  tradition.  It  has  become 
simply  the  party  of  the  rich,  having  for  its  sole  object  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  political  system  as  shall  protect  every  fibre  of  the  rich  man's 
stomach  against  the  discontent  or  the  aspirations  of  the  rest  of  the 
community.  With  the  past  history  of  England  it  has  no  connection ; 
the  Great  Charter  and  the  Petition  of  Hights,  names  venerable  even 
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to  the  Pittites,  are  unknown  to  it.  It  is  not  Tory,  properly  speaking, 
but  Imperialist.  Its  model  ruler  is  a  military  despot,  like  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  will  trample  right  under  foot,  and  shed  any  needful 
amount  of  blood  to  uphold  wealth  in  the  indulgence  of  unbounded, 
callous,  and  insolent  sensuality.  With  justice  the  English  plutocracy 
regarded  Napoleon  III.  as  the  saviour  of  society.  He,  more  than  the 
British  sovereign,  or  any  British  politician,  was  its  real  chief,  and  in 
his  overthrow  it  has  received  a  deadly  woimd. 

Wealth  is  now  the  one  indispensable  qualification  for  a  peerage. 

Peerages  have  been  conferred  on  the  owners  of  great  estates,  without 

regard  even  to  legitimacy  of  birth.     Merit,  however  signal,  must  be 

excluded  imless  it  either  possess  the  wealth   which   disinterested 

patriotism  seldom  acquires,  or  be  childless.    Walsingham,  Pym,  even 

Pitt,  would  have  stood  at  the  door  of  the  national  senate  and  the  fane 

ot  national  honour,  while  oxen  entered  in.     Walsingham  and  Pym 

''  tad  no  stake  "  jn  the  country  which  they  saved.    Macaulay  slipped 

because  he  was  childless;   and  then  we  were  bidden  to  observe 

-^Ixat  the  British  peerage  was  not  an  exclusive  caste,  but  was  ever 

n  to  distinguished  merit.     Even  military  eminence,  which  an 

Xi^archy  is   always  eager  to  recognise  and  conciliate,  can  hardly 

<)rd  to  take  a  peerage  without  a  heritable  pension ;  and  as  to  get 

;3>ension  at  all,  much  more  a  heritable  pension,  is  now  not  easy, 

form,  in  itself  most  just,  has  made  the  Peerage  closer  than  ever. 

^The  rich  fancy  that  they  have  a  right  to  engross  political  power 

<3   public   honour:    of  democracies,   in  which  this   right  is  not 

Ceded,  they  say  that  there  the  best  men  are  excluded  from  public 

But  what  is  the  foimdation  of  this  claim  ?     Large  fortunes  are, 

'^  part  at  least,  proofs  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  not  so  fairly  dis- 

u.ted  as  they  will  be  in  a  time  the  advent  of  which  we  cannot 

^stall  by  violence,  though  we  may  all  do  something  to  hasten  it  in 

^  ^y.     The  man  who  has  made  his  own  fortune  has  the  qualities 

'^'^   'W'hich  he  has  made  it,  and  if  he  is  also  politically  well-informed 


public-minded,  he  will  be  most  useful,  and  ought  to  be  most 

^^ome  in  public  life.    There  is,  in  fact,  no  nobler  or  more  beneficent 

than  that  of  a  chief  of  industry  who,  having  grown  rich,  still 

8  his  heart  above  his  riches,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  public 

But  inherited  wealth  is  for  the  most  part  a  political  and  social 

^ance ;  its  possessor  must  be  idle,  unless  he  is  gifted  by  nature 

the  rarest  sense  of  duty ;  and  being  idle  he  is  sure  to  be  more  or 

*    "vicious,  and  by  the  power  of  his  wealth  to  taint  the  society  in 

^Cih  he  lives.     At  any  rate,  he  fills  the  community  with  artificial 

es  and  artificial  ambitions,  sources  of  unhappiness  and  of  bitter- 

^^        •  As  the  feeder  of  great  pleasure  cities  and  the  supporter  of  trains 

lackeys  and  loiterers,  not  to  speak  of  anything  worse,  he  is  the 

^^^"^  of  social  evils  which  he  often  gets  upon  the  platform  by  the  side 

xiifl  bishop  to  cure  with  jeremiadcs  and  moral  associations.     The 
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cmmbs  wUcli  ho  lets  fall  from  his  table  to  charity,  or  to  public 
objects  of  any  kind,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  waste  and  the  evil 
injSucnce  of  the  feast.  That  ho  is  beneficent  and  indispensable  as 
the  great  employer  of  labour,  is  untrue ;  for  labour  may  be  employed 
on  public  objects  as  well  as  on  private  objects,  and  on  objects  of 
necessity  as  well  as  on  objects  of  luxury ;  on  good  objects,  in  short, 
as  well  as  upon  objects  which  are  not  good.  That  he  alone  has  a 
stake  in  the  country  is  an  insolent  absurdity,  the  best  comment  on 
which  is  the  boast  of  the  old  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Thackeray's  Lord 
Steyne,  that  worthy  Peer  and  most  chivalrous  Knight  of  the  Ghurter 
— ^that  if  England  came  to  ruin,  he  should  still  have  a  valet  and  a 
clean  shirt  in  every  country  in  Europe.  An  artisan  has  no  valet  or 
clean  shirt  in  any  country  but  England,  with  which  he  must  live 
or  die.  To  make  wealth,  above  all,  hereditary  wealth,  the  Govern- 
ment, is  to  put  a  tumour  in  place  of  the  head.  And  when  to  the 
demoralising  influence  of  hereditary  wealth  is  added  the  demoralising 
influence  of  hereditary  honour,  we  produce  by  a  process  as  infallible 
in  its  general  eflSsct  as  any  process  in  chemistry  or  mechanics,  the 
young  "  aristocracy  "  of  England,  with  all  its  characteristics,  includ- 
ing the  manners  displayed  at  the  Oxford  Commemoration,  and  in 
the  burning  of  works  of  art  in  Christ-Church  Quadrangle.  The  only 
school  of  manners  is  equality ;  equality,  in  which  no  sense  of  the 
defects  in  the  political  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
evils  which  beset  a  vast  commercial  commimity  and  one  annually 
flooded  by  a  torrent  of  half-ci\dlised  immigration,  no  manifestatioua 
of  anti-British  feeling,  however  disagreeable  to  any  one  whose  heart 
is  with  England,  can  prevent  a  fair  observer  from  recognising  the 
true  element  of  social  morality  and  social  happiness  to  all,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  rich. 

Assuredly  the  power  of  wealth  is  great  enough,  especially  in  this 
slack  tide  between  the  ebb  of  the  old  faith  and  the  flow  of  the  new, 
without  any  artificial  additions.  You  have  only  to  go  through  an 
election  to  see  how  terrible  is  the  influence  of  capital  over  the  labour 
which  is  dependent  on  it  for  daily  bread.  These  millionaires  were 
in  fact  on  the  point  of  becoming,  in  conjunction  with  the  landowners, 
our  absolute  masters.  After  eflbrt  and  endurance  imparalleled  in 
the  history  of  toil,  after  all  the  sufierings  disclosed  by  the  Mines 
Report,  the  Factories  Report,  and  the  other  tragical  records  of 
British  labour,  the  labourer  might  have  miserably  sunk  down,  re- 
duced to  a  second  serfage,  beneath  the  lords  whom  his  own  toil  bad 
made,  and  the  vast  development  of  wealth,  on  which  we  so  much 
congratulate  ourselves,  would  have  issued  in  the  slavery  of  the 
nation.  From  this  England  has  been  preserved  politically  and 
socially,  as  well  as  industrially,  by  the  trades  unions,  which,  even 
if  they  had  been  guilty  of  half  the  errors  and  crimes  with  which 
they  have  been  charged,  would  have  saved  the  country  at  an  ex- 
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penae  of  Tiolence  and  blood  small  indeed  compared  -^at 
^which  oligarchy,  political  and  industrial,  has  maintained  i 
age  to  age  with  perfect  moral  complacency  and  loud  self 
The  Sheffield  outrages  were  nearly  contemporary  with  Lo 
leou's  massacre  on  the  Boidevards,  and  his  deportation  of  t 
of  the  working  class  to  Lambessa  and  Cayenne. 

Under  strong  pressure,  the  House  of  Lords  has  so  fiir 
itself  as  to  suspend,  without  renouncing,  the  privilege  of  "^ 
]>roxy,  which  so  long  shamed  the  suffcranco  of  the  nation, 
"■18  the  mark  of  foreign   scorn.     It  has  even,  under  still 
X'ressure,  brought  on  by  frequent  exposures,  taken  a  still  fu 
"fcy  expelling  the  bankrupts,  guilty  of  the  only  crime  unp 
-«3nder  a  plutocracy.     But  it  has  kept  the  idlers,  the  volupti 
unces,  the  gamblers,  the  turfites ;  it  has  kept  in  the  gres 
f  England  men  who  are  out  of  the  pale  of  honour.     Ab 
kept   the   hereditary  principle,  which   makes  public 
onour    private    property,   and  by  virtue  of   which  the 
»<i  children's  children   of    all  these   idlers,  voluptuaries 
^"c&znblers,    turfites,   and     scandalous  persons,   even   thou| 
prolonged  operation  of  the  same  influences  they  may 
in  character  and  intellect  than  their  sires,  will  ha 
«.^£Vo8ible  right  to  make  laws  for  England,  and  to  take  p 
lier  noblest  sons  for  ever.     All  the  other  nations  of  Eui 
^  veriest  laggards  in  the  race  of  political  progress,  have 
xrcditary  legislation  ;  there  is  one  nation  only  that  now  i 
-^England,  the  morning  star  of  liberty. 

r.  Gladstone  was  made,  in  one  account  of  his  Greenwic 
•ay,  that  in  the  heart  of  every  Englishman  there  was  i 
"  regard  for  hereditary  rank.     The  phrase,  whether  he 
J  is  happy,  and  the  remark  need  not  be  confined  to  En; 
the  most  abject  worshippers  of  the  spm*ious  nobility  of 
the  shoddy  of  New  York.     In  the  case  of  Englishmei 
lowest   flunkeys,  faith  is   in   some   degree   tempered 
intain  institutions,  the  direct  tendency — it  might  almo 
aim — of  which  is  to  pervert  and  degrade  the  sentimci 
pie,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  people  will   be  pervc 
S^ed.     The  people  themselves  are  all  the  time  conscio 
^0;  there  is  nothing  "  sneaking  "  in  the  homage  which 
iiatore's  nobility.     But  we  must  object  to  ha^^ing  a  coi 
on  the  "  sneaking  "  idolatries  either  of  English  fliinl 
*    the  shoddy  of  New  York.     Mr.  GLi<l.st()iic  must  o^vn 
^^^^SUsh  character,  imder  better  culture,  is  capable  of  bcttc 
^^™-iItoii  hod  no  sneaking  regard  for  rank  without  merit,  ai 
**oped  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  none  himself 
-*'' o  doubt  there  are  good  and  able  men  in  the  House 
^Ugh  they  ore  generally  ex-chancellors  and  other  peers  by 
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not  peers  by  birth.     But  they  would  be  ten  times  better,  and  the 
ability  would  be  displayed  to  ten  times  greater  advantage,  in  a 
national  council.     A  £ree  national  council  they  might  lead  freely 
the  public  good  ;  the  House  of  Lords  they  can  lead  only  in  oi 
direction,  which  is  the  resultant  of  its  prejudices  and  its  fears.    Thi 
are  compelled  to  be  the  demagogues  of  a  titled  mob  of  reactionist:, 
ihey  can  initiate  nothing  ;  all  they  can  do  is,  by  keeping  generally 
accordance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  throne,  to  earn  the  melanchc 
privilege  of  giving  the  word  for  surrender. 

With  the  House  of  Lords  would  go  the  oligarchic  land  law,  il: 
the  custom  consecrated  by  it,  which,  aggravating  an  economical 
dency  arising  from  the  aggregation  of  wealth,  have  extirpated 
yeoman  freeholders,  the  sinews  of  England  in  her  noblest  period,  ^l 
fast  extirpating  even  the  smaller  gentry,  thus  throwing  the 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  few  great  proprietors,  and  are  makij 
the  nation  a  tenant-at-will  on  its  own  soil.     This  has  gone  to  su( 
an  extent  as  to  alarm  the  more  prudent  of  the  great  proprietoi 
themselves.     But  your  Foulon  will  tell  the  people  that  they  may 
grass  on  the  very  eve  of  a  French  revolution.     It  is  not  easy 
forget  tin  article  in  the  great  organ  of  the  oligarchy,  in  which,  h 
answer  to    some  complaint  on  this  subject,  the  people  were  tolcK^ 
in  language  of  singidar  cynicism,  that  their  destiny  and  their  highest^^' 
happiness  were  praxlial  or  domestic  service  on  the  estates  or  in 
houses  of  great  proprietors  ;  and  that  if  they  desired  anything  else,, 
tho  door  of  emigration  was  open.     Surely  it  is  somewhat  tragic,  con— '- 
sidering  what  tho   history  of  British  industry  has  been,  that 
people,  after  all,  should  be  told  by  some  insolent  upstart  who 
never  made  a  blade  of  grass  grow,  that  if  they  desire  to  own  a 
of  the  land  which  their  toil  has  made  fruitful,  they  had  better  packiC«' 
up  and  quit  their  country. 

With  the  Ilouse  of  Lords  would  go,  too,  the  State  Church,  th^-^ 
religious  organ  and  tho  most  miserable  slave  of  political  rcactionxi 
whose  political  course  through  Tudor  persecutions  of  Nonconformistsa- 
Stuart  conspiracies  against  liberty,  English  Bestoration  St.  Bartholo-c: 
mews,  Scotch  Bestoration  Torture-Chambers,  Five  Mile  Acts,  Conx 
venticle  Acts,  promulgations  of  passive  obedience,  temporary  rebeLf 
lions  when  James  and  Jeffreys,  instead  of  merely  bathing  in  th»j 
blood  of  peasants,  proceeded  to  touch  Church  pence,  relapses  int»c 
passive  obedience  and  conspiracies  against   liberty  as   soon  as  th 
Chui'ch  pence  were  safe,  Sucheverel  High  Church  Riots  and  buminf 
of  Meeting  HoiLses,  Acts  to  prevent  Dissenters  from  educating  thei 
children  carried  by  aid  of  the  most  Christian  Bolingbroko,  civil  waj 
and  foreign  invasions  of  the  country  instigated  by  parsons  who  b 
drinking   to   the  Pretender  in  Oxford  common-rooms  while   thi 
peasant  dupes   were   agonizing  on   CuUoden  heath,  preachings 
American  and  French  wars,  deifications  of  George  III.  and  supp 
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GK>Teniment  by  Prerogativo  and  Catholic  exclusion,  is  certainly 
-C^lie  meanest  episode  in  the  annals  of  Christendom,  and  perhaps  as 
-g^eeai  as  any  in  the  annals  of  mankind.     It  is  one  course  of  opposi- 
tion to  progress,  justice,  even  humanity — one  series  of  servile  alliances 
•^ritli  powers  of  evil,  with  murderous  tyrants,  infamous  favourites, 
-c^Tofligate  intriguers,  "  buttresses  supporting  the  Church  from  with- 
4;^ tit,"  devout  members  of  the  Hell  Firo  Club,  practical  atheists  and 
-r^olitical  sharpers,  down  to  the  present  hour.     Let  the  Church  of 
;^iigland  go,  with  such  spiritual  life  as  she  may  have  in  her,  and  do 
^uch  work  as  is  given  her  to  do  freely,  as  a  Christian  Church  ought, 
i^s  she  does  herself  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  colonies,  begins 
t4>  be  the  cry  of  all  those  among  her  members  who  regard  her  as  a 
spiritual  community.     Even  the  Ritualists  have  begun  to  raise  it 
aiz&ce  the  ecclesiastical  courts  refused  to  bum  Mr.  Gorham  and  Pro- 
fessor Jowett.     The  men  who  support  the  State  Church  do  so  mainly 
on  political  grounds,  and  because  it  is  useful  as  an  electioneering 
agency,  and  an  outwork  of  the  oligarchical  system.     Of  those  who 
▼ote  for  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  probably  not  half  believe  in 
the  Anglican  creed ;  some  of  them  openly  scoff  at  it,  and  live  in 
^^sttentatious  disregard  of  all  the  ordinances  of  religion.     But  it  is 
^he  House  of  Lords  that  is  the  great  upholder  of  religion  and  the 
S^^^at  preserver  of  society  from  the  license  and  atheism  into  which 
^  iiard-working  and  serious  nation  would  immediately  break  out  if  it 
not  happily  restrained  by  a  select  body  of  idle  men  of  pleasure  I 
*^e  of  the  more  enlightened  members  of  the  oligarchy  itself  are 
iS^i^^^^i^  to  see  the  approaching  end  of  the  salutary  influence  of  esta- 
^  JJidied  superstitions,  and  to  betake  themselves  to  the  domestication 
science,  hoping  that,  as  the  Church  put  off  the  claims  of  the  people 
the  next  world.  Science  will  teach  that  we  must  not  try  to  da 
See,  but  wait  till  it  is  evolved.     Science,  however,  has  not  yet 
ite  ceased  to  feel  the  pressure  roimd  her  neck  of  University  tests, 
r,  we  may  hope,  has  she  quite  forgotten  what  she  has  suffered  at 
^  hands  of  privilege  imder  a  long  course  of  clerical*  obstruction. 
3n  all  this  the  flower  of  the  English  people  will  go  with  you,  and 
whole  of  them  will  go  with   you  when  their  intelligence   ie 
akened.     Ireland  will  help  you,  if  you  will  promise  her  the  free 
ion  of  her  own  destiny,  to  which  she  has  a  right,  the  sale  of  her 
Lependence  by  a  gang  of  jobbers,  in  1800,  having  been  a  moral 
-%      ^-Jlity,  strongly  as  we  may  be  convinced  that  a  feir,  honourable,  and 
""^-arty  union  will  tdtimately  be  found  the  best  thing  for  both  nations. 
>«  English  farmer,  bound  to  the  oligarchy  as  he  now  is,  will  join 


Y^  ^'^i  as  soon  as  he  sees  that  a  reform  of  the  land-law  is  as  good   for 
^^*^  as  for  his  Irish  compeer.     But  if  you  attack  the  monarchy,  you 


^e  battle  to  your  opponents  on  a  field  of  their  own  choosing.     The 
*^03iarchy  is  the  popular  screen  of  the  oligarchy,  which  has  grasped 
^*^^  whole  of  the  royal  power,  while  it  keeps  the  royal  robes  to  drape 
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the  usurpation,  and  anxiously  makes  politicul  capital  out  of  the  per- 
sonal sympathies  excited  by  the  royal  family.  The  dithyrambics  of 
party  leaders  on  the  statesniansliip  of  sovorcip^ns,  whereby  it  is 
implied  that  irresponsible  f^ovemment  ^oes  on  behind  the  scenes, 
are,  wo  mav  safelv  sav,  merely  the  tributes  of  courtiers,  at  which  the 
speakers  themselves  would  laugh  over  a  dinner^table,  as  in  fact  they 
do  in  their  lHK>ks.  The  real  evils  of  the  monarchy  now  are  its  con- 
secration of  the  hereditary  principle,  the  propagation,  by  its  example, 
of  habits  of  wastel'iil  and  ostentatious  expenditure,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  public  men,  wliose  feet,  when  they  have  once  trod  the  floor 
of  a  court,  never  again  walk  straight  in  the  path  of  popular  reform. 
It  is  true  that  political  ft'tichism  never  was  rational,  and  has  long 
ceased  to  be  beautiful — that  good  sensi^  and  moral  taste  alike  look 
anxiously  forward  to  the  inauguration  of  a  more  ennobling  faith. 
It  is  true  that  with  this  institution  of  the  i)a.st  are  connected  some 
other  strange  instances  of  what  antiquarian  science  calls  **  survival 
in  culture," — Gold-sticks,  Exons  in  waiting,  and  those  poor  equerries, 
whose  figures  as  they  ride  painfully  in  the  dust  at  the  side  of  the 
royal  carriage  would  touch  the  heart  of  a  Erutus.  It  is  true  that 
these  trappings  cost  money,  while  hunger  literally  is  cowering  under 
iho  palace  wall.  Still  the  root  of  the  mischief  lies  not  there,  and 
the  strong  point  of  the  oligarcliy  docs.  On  this  subject  true  policy 
seems  to  ix)int  to  silence  and  patience — a  patience  which  will  pro- 
bably not  bo  overtaxixl  wlien  the  llousj  of  Lords  and  the  Privileged 
Church  are  gone.  Look  round  luu\^po,  and  you  will  soc  that  Legiti-  -^,c-^ 
macy  is  dead,  and  that  the  sand  of  Hynasticism  has  nearly  run, 
though  a  few  dcMiizens  of  tlic^  Faubourg  St.  Germain  may  fancy  that 
in  the  dark  wat(Ts  over  wliich  society,  loosened  from  its  old  moor* 
ings,  both  religious  and  political,  now  bi»gins  to  drift,  it  can  sti 
anchor  by  this  strangv*ly  transmuted  waif  of  the  past. 

It  is  surely  almost  needless  to  say  that  while  the  abolition  of  th^xi'et"  th 
State  Church  is  prc'ssod  with  vigour,  a  movement  of  political  refoncKXTx-<xn 
should  not  be  taintwl  in  the  eye  of  a  great  mass  of  the  community^jl'i  .itv 
and  rendered  t.^nfold  more  difficult,  by  mixing  it  up  with  an  iconoo^c^ouo 
clastic  onslaught  on  the  Christian  religion.  It  will  be  hard  enougF^^.MLrugl] 
as  it  is  to  win  political  justice,  without  setting  all  the  religious  feeHs^^^eeJ- 
ing  of  the  country,  as  well  as  tlio  power  of  the  oligarchy  and  itJ^i  its 
supporters,  against  the  movement. 

We  are  asked  what  we  would  put  in  the  place  of  the  House  o        -^  of 
Lords.     Is  it  necossiiry  to  put  anything  in  its  place  ?     Is  a  seoong-w^aorf 
Chamber  really  nece8.sar\^  or  desirable  ?   Ontario  does  very  well  wittC^-::*i- 
out  one.     Quebec  is  moving  to  get  rid  of  hers.     The  Upper  Chambi^ 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament  of  Canada  is  almost  a  nullity 
Victoria  the  second  Chamber  produced  a  dead-lock,  which  probabEI-^*'y 
would  have  been  repeated  in  Ontario,  if  a  rivalry  of  ChamlKHV  he^^**^ 
been  added  to  a  rivalry  of  parties  in  the  constitutional  crisis  thro^«^^*^ 
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hich  the  Prorincc  has  just  passed.   The  Upper  Chamber  is  supposed 

be  a  check  on  unwise  legislation.    The  House  of  Lords,  in  a  supers 

-^cial  study  of  which  the  whole  theory  of  second  Chambers  seems  to 

scve  had  its  source,  is  a  check  with  a  vengeance,  because  it  represents 

interest  separate  from,  and  adverse  to,  that  of  the  nation.     But 

on  cannot  really  divide  the  national  will.     All  that  you  can  do  is^ 

liaving  the  Upper  Chamber  elected  for  a  longer  term  than  the 

^J^^ower,  to  make  it  represent  a  past,  while  the  Lower  represents  the 

.g^TCBent  phase  of  opinion ;  and  where  is  the  use  of  thus  causing  the 

inion  of  to-day  to  clash  with  the  opinion  of  yesterday  ?     Power 

centre  somewhere;  and  it  is  better   to  unite  with  it  the  fiiU 

of  responsibility.     In  the  Double-chambered  Legislatures  of 

United  States,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  dissipation  of  responsi- 

lity  more  than  countervails  the  check  upon  precipitation.      He 

popular  House  will  act  recklessly,  trusting  that  the  less  popular 

onse  will  save  it  from  the  consequences  of  its  recklessness,  which 

less  popular  House,  being  the  weaker,  will  not  always  have  the 

courage  to  do.     If  tho  object  is  to  guard  against  precipitation,  that 

otject  would  be  best  secured  by  good  legislative  forms,  and  possibly 

^'y  giving  a   minority,  amounting  to   a  certain  proportion  of  the 

Hoiae,  the  power  of  suspending  for  a  certain  period  the  operation  of 

^    measure,  so  as  to  give  time  for  calmer  consideration,  and  for  a 

P^^^ssible  change  of  national  opinion  :    there  would  be  no  obvious 

'^^otive  for  the  abuse  of  such  a  power. 

Tie  results  of  our  general  experience  of  free  government  seem  to 

l^^int  to  a  Central  Parliament,  elected  like  the  Senate  of  the  United 

^tsatos,  by  Local  Legislatures,  and  an  Executive  Council  of  State;;, 

^-*^«ted  by   the   Central  Parliament.      A   thoroughly   independent 

^  ^diciary,  and  independent  and  readily-accessible  tribunals  for  cases 

^^*^   impeachment,  arc  indispensable  parts  of  any  constitution.     The 

^^^rdination  of  the  Executive  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  sove- 

gn  power  must  reside,  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  harmony  of 

government.      The  framers  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 

teg,  discarding  the  hereditary  principle,  but   in   other   respects 

•reducing  the  British  Constitution,  took  the  executive  power  to  be 


^«ted  in  the  King,  whereas  it  was  really  vested  in  the  Parliamentary 

"^^^nisters,  and  were  thus  led  to  a  separation  of  the  Executive  from 

*^^  Legislature,  which  is  fraught  with  perpetual  danger  of  a  collision 

^^twecn  them,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  President  Andrew  Johnson, 

^"^^Ofle  impeachment  was  simply  a  con\'ul.sive  cflbrt  to  bring  the  policy 

*    flie  Executive  into  harmony  with  that  of  tho  Legislature.     The 

T^^adremiial  election  to  the  Presidency,  with  all  its  patronage,  is 

L<n2gh  to  tear  a  nation  in  two ;  it  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the 

lean  civil  war,  and  would  probably  lead  again  to  the  same  result 

^caae  another  question  as  envenomed  as  that   of  slavery  should 

**^.    On  the  other  hand,  American  experience  is  decisive  in  favour 

t2 
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of  local  legislatures  with  liberal  powers,  both  as  schools  of  self- 
govemmenty  absolutely  essential  in  a  democracy,  and  to  relieve  the 
central  assembly  from  the  mass  of  work  by  which  the  British  Parlia- 
ment is  at  present  overwhelmed.  Experience  is  also  conclusive  in 
favour  of  partial,  as  against  general  elections.  General  elections  were 
well  enough  when  a  Plantagenet  king  called  a  Parliament  to  vote  bin: 
taxes ;  but  they  are  irrational  and  noxious  when  they  involve  the  change 
at  one  moment,  and  perhaps  under  the  impulse  of  a  single  exciting 
question,  of  the  whole  sovereign  assembly  of  a  coimtry,  leaving  tl^ 
country  without  a  government  while  the  elections  are  going  on. 

The  elections  to  the  Council  of  State  should  be  sufficiently  freque:^ 
to  preserve  the  general  harmony  between  it  and  the  Parliameo 
The  Coimcil  should  have  the  appointment  of  all  offices,  subject  to  ti^ 
power  of  Parliament  to  interfere  in  case  of  abuse.  Such  a  mode  of  ele^^ 
ing  the  Executive  would  be  the  best  chance  of  deliverance  from  pa:»r- 
govemment,  which  is  a  perpetual  faction  fight  for  the  offices  of  Stcx"! 
inflicting  on  the  nation  no  small  portion  of  the  moral  evils  of  civil 

Such  a  constitution  would  lay  less  strain  on  the  intelligence 
virtue  of  the  masses  than  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
those  which  work  well  enough  in  the  Colonies.^  Though  thorough, 
national,  entirely  untainted  by  privilege  and  the  hatred  which  pri^« 
lege  excites,  it  would  be  really  more  conservative  than  that  whi  — 
you  at  present  possess. 

The  franchise  should  be  as  broad  as  the  nation.     Nothing  less  wn^^ 
make  a  government  national.     Nothing  less  will  make  a  nation  lojf^ 
to  its  government,  now  that  the  primaeval  attachment  to  heave^^ 
descended  families  is  dead.     Political  philosophers  may  critical — 
appreciate  the  structure  of  governments ;  the  people  must  learn 
love  and  trust  them ;  and  the  people  will  now  love  and  trust  only 
government  which   they  feel  to  be   their   own.^     The   distinctic^ 
between  counties  and  boroughs  is  now  obsolete,  and  has  become 
mere  cover  for  anti-national  influences.     The  town  has  no  long^^ 

(1)1  fear  indeed  that  to  many  such  a  conititution  may  appear  anti*popiilar  in  rr 
tendency.  Bat  my  own  conviction  is  that  the  political  influence  of  the  people  wou^^ 
be  more  actiyely  and  effectively  exercised  on  and  through  strong  local  institutions,  He-  ^ 
it  can  be  direclJy  on  the  centiul  legislature.  That  the  people  are  generally  impot^^ 
under  the  present  system  was  the  sad  conviction  forced  upon  me  by  my  experience  -^ 
the  last  general  election.  Of  course  I  reg^ard  the  ballot  as  essential.  So  does  theHoi^^ 
of  Lords.  It  made  one  bum  with  indignation  to  see  coercion  carried  on  as  it  was  ^ 
the  last  election,  with  insolent  disregard  of  the  character  and  self-respect,  as  well  as 
the  chartered  rights,  of  the  people.  There  will  be  some  chance  of  real  freedom  _ 
suffrage  when  a  duke  is  brought  to  justice,  not  for  killing  a  hare,  a  sin  to  which  he  ^^ 
no  mind,  but  for  robbing  a  poor  man  of  his  birthright  and  his  honour. 

(2)  It  is  not  improbable  that  all  constitutions  may  in  course  of  time  be  modifir^ 
the  introduction  of  a  certain  amount  of  direct  popular  legislation.    The  ground  of 
lation  by  representatives  has  been  partly  that  the  people  themselves  oould  not  be  press- 
at  the  debate.    But  now,  as  educated  persons,  reading  the  newspapem,  can  be 
at  the  debate,  it  may  be  found  expedient  in  course  of  time  to  submit  to  the  whole 
measures  for  which  strong  moral  support  is  desired.    The  liquor  quettion  will 
be  an  instance  in  point. 
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the  separate  interest,  the  social  unity,  the  walled  exclusiveness  of 
the  mediseyal  borough  ;  it  is  now  merely  a  thickly-peopled  district, 
requiring  a  certain  amount  of  special  administration. 

But  to  modify  the  constitution  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 

of  our  age,  so  as  to  make  it  the  adequate  organ  of  national  life  and 

tlie  true  exponent  of  national  will,  without  being  the  instrument  of 

fiwjtion  or  the  sport  of  popular  jmssion,  is  the  high  task  set  before 

those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  England.     Probably  they  will  work  for 

other  countries  as  well  as  for  their  own,  for  England  is  still  the 

most  political  of  nations.     But  the  popular  party  should  lose  no  time 

in  defining  their  object  and  making  a  well-planned  and  steady  effort 

to  attain  it#     The  people  will  be  politically  demoralised,  and  their 

power  of  feeling  rational  loyalty  to  a  good   government  will  be 

destroyed  by  prolonged  and  aimless  agitation.     Other  movements, 

sinless  clearly  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  main  movement,  ought 

^  be  suspended  till  this  victory  is  won.     There  can  be  nothing 

^^just  or  unkind  in  suggesting  that  the  female  suffirage  agitation, 

^to  which  the  leaders,  of  the  popular  party  have  diverged,  should  be 

postponed  for  the  few  years  required  to  complete  the  work  already 

^  hand.     That  the  lot  of  woman  has  been  fixed  through  all  the  ages 

*^y  the  will  of  man,  who  has  willed  that  she  should  be  a  slave  while 

he  enjoyed  freedom   and  political   rights,   is  metaphysic,  and  not 

'history.     The  number  of  men  who   have   hitherto   really  enjoyed 

^■"^edom  and  political  rights  probably  does  not  very  greatly  exceed 

**^^   number   of  men  who   have  perished  directly  or  indirectly  in 

"^^iiiging  freedom  and  political  rights  into  existence.     Whatever  the 

Political  capacities  of  women  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  their 

P^^'csent  position  they  do  not,  like  men,  feel  directly  the  pressure  of 

political  evils,  while  they  are  under  the  dominion  of  non-political 

^^^timents  and  of  beliefs  'belonging  to  the  past.    It  is  highly  probable 

^^^  if  political  power  were  now  placed  in  their  hands,  they  would 

?^^  it  to  cancel  all  the  costly  achievements  of  the  last  hundred  years. 

-■-lie  Tories  see  this,  and  they  are  going  to  play  the  card  of  female 

^^^^age,  as  they  played  the  card  of  household  suffirage,  and  with 

^'l^^  recklessness  of  the  good  of  the  commimity.     The  claims  of 

^^^ciple,  of  course,  are  paramount ;  but  no  principle  of  a  rational 

^^d  can  require  the  pledged  trustees  of  a  great  popular  cause  to 

^'^'^k,  in  sight  of  port,  the  vessel  committed  to  their  hands.     It  is  a 

rl^^estion  between  the  wishes  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 

7?^es  who  are  naturally  anxious  for  the  immediate  realisation  of 

^eif  views,  and  the  interest  of  every  artisan's  or  peasant's  wife  in 

^^®  land.    At  all  events,  it  is  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  at  once  to 

*8^  ihe  people  forward  and  bid  them  do  that  which  must  certainly 

..-^  ''^  them  back — ^to  propose  such  radical  reforms  as  the  confiscation 

^^  'Qie  State  of  all  increase  in  the  value  of  land,  and  at  the  same  time 
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to  propose  a  measure  which  would  render  all  radical  raform  impossible 
formaayaday. 

Again,  a  good  deal  of  time  and  energy  seems  to  be  frittered  away 
in  mere  House-of-Commons  bickerings  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  position  is  surely  one  of  which  wc  may  take  a  philosophic 
▼iew.  He  is,  as  he  always  has  been,  greatly  under  oristocratical 
and  ecclesiastical  influence  ;  the  men  \vdth  whom  he  lives,  and  whom 
he  naturally  loves  to  promote,  arc  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  and 
High  Church  circle ;  he  has  bound  himself  to  the  maintenance  oi 
the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  State  Church,  and  has  thereby  morally 
closed  his  legislative  career.  But  he  has  at  the  same  time  real 
popular  sympathies,  which  have  led  him  to  do  more  than  any  othei 
statesman  of  the  present  day  in  the  line  of  fiscal  and  economioal 
reform  for  the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  has  drawn  upon  hin 
the  bitter  and  almost  delirious  hatred  of  the  people's  worst  enemies. 
Not  to  support  him  against  those  enemies  woidd  have  been  foolish 
and  cidpable  pessimism.  He  has  proved  himself  a  hearty  and 
courageous  reformer  of  abuses  ;  his  sincerity  gave  us  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage ;  to  him  we  owe  the  Irish  Church  Bill  and  the  Irish 
Land  Bill.  He  is  at  least  as  liberal  as  his  Parliament,  which  if 
thoroughly  plutocratic,  and  had  exhausted  its  Liberalism  when  it 
had  redeemed  its  election  pledges  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  Land.  The  worst  of  his  measures,  and  that  most  indicative  d 
what  a  Liberal  would  call  the  weak  side  of  his  character,  the  Edacap 
tion  Bill,  by  which  national  education  has  been  thrown  back  into  thf 
hands  of  the  priest  party,  was  manoeuvred  through  Parliament  hj 
the  member  for  what  we  always  deemed  the  eminently  and  staunchly 
liberal  constituency  of  Bradford,  who  is  now  receiving  the  deserved 
meed  of  clerical  applause.  !Not  much  more  will  be  obtained  froK 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  how  anything  more  is  to  be  obtained  by  taking 
the  executive  government  from  him  and  giving  it  to  the  leaders  d 
the  oligarchy,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 

One  word  more.     A  national  government  is  good  for  all  Englan* 
and  for  all  classes  of  Englishmen ;  and  it  is  the  highest  loyalty  thai 
leads  us  to  desire  it.     Its  advocates  need  resort  to  no  shows  or  threai 
of  violence,  which  can  only  set  the  timid,  and  not  the  timid  aloop 
against  them.     They  need  do  nothing  savouring  of  conspiracy,  whie: 
all  true  men  abhor,  and  which  can  never  lead  to  the  one  thing  ip 
want,  a  constitution  emanating  from  the  deliberate  will,  and  based  cz 
the  rational  allegiance  of  the  whole  community.     They  need  nev^ 
fail  in  loyalty  to  their  own  country,  or  in  proud  appreciation  of  k^ 
greatness,  though  this  cause  is  happily  becoming  not  the  cause 
one  people  only,  but  of  all  Europe,  and  all  the  nations  begin 
stretch  out  their  hands  to  each  other,  and  to  aid  each  other  in  cstf 
ing  off  the  grave-clothes  of  the  past  and  hastening  the  reign 
reason,  science,  industry,  and  peace.  Goldwin  Smith.. 
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s^TERiTY,  as  a  rule,  may  be  relied  upon  to  amend  the  injustice  of  • 
r  generations,  and  Richard  TVagner  has  acted  wisely  in  appeal- 
for  a  fair  judgment  of  his  aspirations  to  those  hereafter.     For 
it;     ifl  not  otherwise   that   we  have  to   interpret  his   adopting  tho 
cfclicious  joke  of  a  hostile  journalist,  and  calling  his  new   move- 
t  in   art  the   **  Music  of  the   Future."     The   key-note  of  the 
principle   known   by  this  name   may  be    expressed  in  three 
8.     It  seems,  indeed,  of  such  simplicity  as  to  disappoint  the 
a.cier  at  first,  who  from  tho  wild  storm  of  both  indignation  and 
xziiration  which  it  has  excited,  may  expect  something  very  extra- 
inary.     It  may  shortly  be  defined  us  the  urgent  demand  of  a 
basis  of  music,  or  to  put  the  same  idea  in  the  form  of  an 
xom,  **  music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  in  its  highest  development, 
t  aim  at,  and  is  capable  of,  rendering  all  the  emotions  of  the 
n  heart ;  not  essentially  differing  in  this  from  poetry,  to  which 
inferior  in  the  distinctness  of  its  means  of  expression,  but  which 
surpasses   in    immediate    impulse."      This   principle,   the  well- 
^^^3t;ructed  reader  will  say,  leaving  the  question  of  its  truth  and 
undecided,  is  certainly  anything  but  new.     It  was  felt  uncon- 
iously  by  the  great  composers  of  all  times.     It  came  to  a  distinct 
"•^^"terance  in  Gluck's  celebrated  preface  to  Alceste,  and  it  vibrates 
'^^^'tl  unsurpassable  power  and  beauty  in  the  works  of  Beethoven's 
«'tt;er  period.     Without  denying  any  of  the  alleged  facts,  we  hold 
'^^t,!  equal  certainty  that  Wagner  must  be  called  tho  protagonist 
^x^d  eminent  representative  of  this  vital  idea  of  modern  music,  for 
^^Hich  he  has  fought  with  the  philosopher's  and  artist's  weapons,  and 
^^  the  highest  development  of  which  we  have  to  consider  his  own 
^*^TU«ic-drama.     It  will  be  our  task  in  the  following  pages  to  trace  the 
'P*x>gre88  of  this  idea  through  its  various  phases  of  growing  self-con- 
•piousness  and  importance. 

One  of  the  numerous  accusations  which  Wagner's  innumerable 

adversaries  have  raised  against  his  creative  power  is  grounded  on  the 

**ct  of  his  having  investigated  the  metaphysical  and  historical  side 

^f  liis  art.     The  two  faculties  of  speculation  and  execution — these 

^^  men  assert — are  never  found  combined  in  the  same  individuality, 

^3  cm  the  strength  of  this  axiom,  they  prove  d  priori  that  the 

*^thor  of  Oper  und  Drama  cannot  but  produce  works  of  cold  deli- 

^^^'^tion,  which,  based  on  a  theoretical  speculation,  may  occasionally 

*^^  effects  of  skill,  but  must  needs  lack  the  life  of  spontaneous 

P^Qction.      To  refute  the  arguments  of  such  theorists  by  the 
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intrinsic  value  of  Wagner's  creations  would  be  in  vain,  as  these 
appeal  altogether  to  a  higher  kind  of  receptive  faculty  than  is  to  be 
found  amongst  the  high  priests  of  orthodox  Philistinism  in  art. 
Such  men  never  will  or  can  conceive  that  in  art  as  well  as  in  life 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  state  of  Paradisic  innocence  and 
that  of  self-conscious  knowledge.  In  the  former  the  feelings  are 
poured  forth  with  almost  childlike  naivetS,  and  if  the  mind  from 
which  they  flow  draws  its  sources  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
beauty,  they  will  possess  all  the  charms  of  virginity.  Mozart  might 
be  named  as  the  representative  genius  of  this  kind  of  delightfully 
fresh  spontaneity.  Unfortunately  the  times  of  juvenile  enjoyment 
have  been  changed  for  the  manhood  of  deeper  thought  and  sorrow. 
We  have  tasted  the  bitter  fruit  of  knowledge,  and  the  artists  of  our 
latter  days  must  have  passed  with  us  through  the  furnace  of  "  fierce 
and  unfathomable  thought,"  purifying  in  it  the  inarticulate  longings 
of  the  soul,  to  the  not  less  passionate  but  conscious  strife  for  ideal 
aims.  Beethoven  and  Wagner  are  the  artists  by  whose  names  the 
philosophical,  and  therefore  essentially  modem,  epoch  of  music  will 
be  recognised.  By  these  remarks,  however,  it  shall  by  no  means  be 
implied  that  the  works  of  Wagner  or  Beethoven  are  not  the  emana- 
tion of  spontaneous  production,  but  fashioned  after  a  certain  scheme, 
the  result  of  previous  speculation.  In  Wagner's  case  the  futility  of 
such  an  accusation  can  easily  be  proved  by  chronological  dates.  He 
himself  has  told  us  how  "  unintentionally "  (unvorsatzlich)  he 
entered  upon  his  career  as  a  reformer  in  the  Flying  Dutchman.  This 
work,  Tannhdtiser,  and  Lohenfjrin  were  finished,  and  even  the  scheme 
of  Siegfrid  and  the  Meistersinger  conceived  and  partly  executed, 
before  his  first  theoretical  work,  the  Kumttcerk  der  Zukun/t,  saw  the 
light.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  of  musical 
history  to  see  how  the  new  idea  in  all  its  consequences  grew  upon  ^ 
Wagner,  and  how  he  embodied  it  imconsciously  in  his  dramatic  s 
creations,  which  only  afterwards,  like  the  works  of  any  other  com-  — 

poser,  served  him  as  material  for  his  researches.     The  great  impor 

tance  of  these  theoretic  writings  lies  for  us  in  the  fact  of  their  beings 
the  only  way  in  which  a  full  understanding  of  Wagner's  aims,  and^^.^ 
further,  of  those  of  modem  music  in  general,  can  be  obtained. 

Germany  is  the  country  of  music  and  philosophy,  but  the  philosophy^ 
of  music  has  been  treated  by  most  of  its  deepest  thinkers  with  bjmzm 
undeserved  and  equally  unaccountable  neglect.  Even  a  man  ofc:^ 
Leibnitz's  pre-eminence  saw  in  music  only  an  "  exercitium  arith—  j 
meticsD  occultum  nescientis  se  numerare  animi,"  although  th(9^. 
works  of  his  contemporaries.  Bach  and  Handel,  might  have  taught^> 
him  better.  Hegel's  views  on  the  same  subject  cannot  be  said  tc^^ 
enlighten  the  mind  considerably,  and  in  our  own  time  Friedricl:^ 
Vischer,  the  "  Aesth^tiker  "  par  excellence,  confessed  his  own  ignoranci^^ 
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:iii  a  double  way,  first  by  not  treating  music  himself  in  his  great 
'Work,  and  secondly  by  choosing  Dr.  Hanslick  as  his  substitute. 
Arthur  Schopenhauer,  the  greatest  thinker  Germany  has  produced 
^nce  Kant,  was  the  first  to  pierce  the  clouds  hanging  around  this 
r^aost  ethereal  art.  There  is  a  certain  likeness  between  the  characters 
^f  Wagner  and  Schopenhauer,  and  equally  between  the  positions 
^^^hich  they  take  in  the  history  of  their  respective  branches.  Both 
^acknowledge  one,  and  only  one,  of  their  predecessors  as  their  superior, 
-v^hose  ideas  they  are  destined  to  carry  out.  In  this  exclusive  admira- 
tion of  Beethoven  and  Kant  on  the  part  of  Wagner  and  Schopen- 
er  lies  at  the  same  time  the  cause  for  their  frequently  unjust 
tempt  of  epigonic  aspirations  and  the  bitterness  of  their  critical 
iyt^vBJicea.  Perhaps  such  one-sidedness  and  misunderstanding  of 
individualities  not  strictly  akin  to  their  own  is  inevitably  the  doom 
o^  creative  minds ;  but  only  too  often  it  leads  to  a  fatal  isolation 
£jnc>33i  the  stream  of  contemporary  progress.  The  bitter  resentment 
the  part  of  the  object  concerned  is  another  disadvantage  of 
li  reformatory  zeal.  The  flaying  of  Marsyas,  a  wretched  singer 
'Xgh  he  may  have  been,  seemed  to  me  always  the  least  enviable 
I>a>art  of  Apollo's  career.  In  both  Wagner's  and  Schopenhauer's 
the  numerous  victims  of  their  wrath  agreed  upon  a  system  of 
•defence  and  revenge,  in  which  the  positive  and  negative  weapons 
base,  and  even  more  pernicious  silence,  were  handled  with  con* 
sa.derable  skill,  and  the  temporary  success  of  which  showed  the 
Mxflnential  position  of  the  Marsyas  tribe  in  the  literary  community, 
consequence  was  that  of  Schopenhauer's  standard  work  scarcely 
editions  were  sold  in  almost  half  a  century,  while  the  immense 
^^^^portance  of  Wagner's  ideas  is  only  just  now,  after  a  painful 
^**^ggle  of  more  than  twenty  years,  beginning  to  dawn  upon  his 
ziation.  It  is  perhaps  partly  owing  to  this  affinity  of  character 
^  Wagner  adopted  with  slight  modifications  the  great  pessimist's 
^^tioQg  on  the  ideal  basis  of  music.     Into  Schopenhauer's  views  as 

in  "  The  World  as  Will  and  Imagination,"  we  therefore 

must  enter  a  little  fully. 

The  great  discovery  of  Kant,  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Heason, 

ttie  doctrine  that  the  outer  world,  or  what  we  call  the  universe, 

I^P^als  to  our  senses  only  by  means  of  its  phenomenon.     About  the 

^^^^  essence,   the  nounienon  of  this   world,  as  it  might  appear  to 

^^^gs  with  other  means  of  perception  than  ours,  and  not  limited  by 

*^^  notions  of  space  and  time,  nothing  is  revealed  to  us.     Even  these 

^^tiong  originate,  according  to  Kant,  in  a  certain  predisposition  of  the 

^f^in,  by  means  of  which  we  discern  the  succession  or  co-existence  of 

^^^tent  phenomena  and  the  phenomena  themselves.     Against  the 

^J^^lute  idealism  of  Berkeley,  Kant  holds  that  outside  the  human 

there  must  exist  an  independent  something  to  act  upon  the 
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indiTidual.     Schopenhauer,  starting  from  this  basis,  proceeds -to  the 
further  assertion   that   this  something  hitherto  nondescript  exists 
only  in  so  far  as  it  has  the  ''  will  of  existence ;"  in  fact,  that  it  is 
nothing  else  but  this  will  in  its  different  forms  and  phases.     The 
highest  and  last  of  these  phases  is  the  human  volition,  made  con- 
scious of  its  being  and  aims  by  the  intellect,  and  comprising  in  its 
microcosm  the  universe  out  of  which  it  grows,  and  from  which  it 
differs  gradually  but  not  essentially.     The  first  manifestation  of  this 
will,  Schopenhauer  proceeds,  takes  place   in  the    ideas  in  Plato's 
sense — that  is,  in  the  archetypal  forms  which  fashion  the  cosmos, 
and  of  which  the  single  phenomena  are  further  subdivisions.     It  is 
the  aim  of  all  arts  to  express  the  eternal  essence  of  things  by  means 
of  these  Platonic  ideas,  only  music  takes  in  this  respect  an  excep- 
tional position.     Arts  like  painting   and   sculpture   embody   these 
ideas,  as  conceived  by  the  artist  through  the  medium  of  phenomena, 
the  ideal  value  of  which  ho  shows,  but  only  by  the  reproduction  of  their 
actual  appearance.    Even  in  poetry  the  realities  of  life  and  the  visible 
wonders  of  the  world,  with  their  symbolic  meaning,  form  an  essen- 
tial ingredient.     Music,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  want,  nor  even 
allow,  of  a  realistic  conception.     There  is  no  sound  in  nature  fit  to 
serve  the  musician  as  a  model,  or  to  supply  him  with  more  than  an 
occasional  suggestion  for  his  sublime  purpose.     He  approaches  the 
original  sources  of  existence  more  closely  than  all  the  other  arts — 
nay,  even  than  Nature  herself.     His  harmonies  and  melodies  are,  to 
speak  with  Schopenhauer,  "  as  immediate  and  direct  an  objectifica- 
tion  or  copy  of  the  will  of  the  world  as  the  world  itself  is,  as  the  ideas  ^ 
are  of  which  the  universe  of  things  is  the  phenomenon.     Music  is « 
not  the  copy  of  the  ideas,  like  the  other  arts,  but  a  representation  of  ^ 
the  cosmicnl  will  co-ordinate  with  the  ideas  themselves.*'    In  this 
the  musical  composer  is  the  only  creative  artist.    While  the  painter 
sculptor  must  borrow  the  raiment  for  his  idea  from  the  human  form  o 
the  landscape,  the  musician  is  alone  with  his  inspiration.     He  onl; 
listens  to  the  voice  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  or,  which  is  the  same  ^ 
of  his  own  spirit  speaking  to  him  as  in  a  dream  ;  for  it  is  only  vrw 
dreams,  when   the  soul  is  not  disturbed  by  the  impression  of  th»j 
senses,  that  such  a  state  of  absorption  is  attainable,  and  Vogl's  say-  ^ 
ing  of  Schubert,  that  he  composed  in  a  state  of  clairroyanee,  may  b^-^ 
applied  to  all  creative  musicians. 

The  philosophical  side  of  the  question  being  thus  stated,  we  haw'^ 
now  to  follow  Wagner  on  strictly  musical  ground,  in  order  to  wi 
ness  the  results  of  this  speculation  on  the  historical  development 
our  art.  Music  being  of  an  entirely  supernatural  character,  ought  t 
be  likewise  independent  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  visiblK^ 
world  acts  on  our  senses — ^that  is,  of  space  and  time.  In  an  art 
aound,  space  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  ;  but  even  time  can 
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a  oerlain  extent  be  dispensed  with  in  that  which  is  most  musical  in 

mosio — harmony.    A  harmonic  chord,  as  such,  is  absolutely  unmea- 

Burable  by  time,  and  in  pieces  like  the  divine  works  of  Palestritia, 

vr^liere  the  gradual  progress  from  one  harmonious  combination  to 

another  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  consciousness  of  change,  and  with 

xt^  that  of  passing  time  itself,  almost  ceases,  and  we  seem  to  have 

^Sitered,  under  the  master's  guidance,  the  quiet  realms  of  divine  i\on- 

^:3Listence.     But  music  could  not  always  remain  in  this  state  of  passive 

4^^1m9  and  as  soon  as  its  other  most  important  element,  rhythm,  is 

^^troduced,  everything  changes  suddenly,  and  we  are  at  once  trans- 

>rted   into  the  restless  waves  of  time  and  progress.     For  as  we 

Low^  from  Aristoxenos,  rhythm  is  nothing  but  a  regular  return  of 

lorter  and  longer  portions  of  time,  as  manifested  by  a  movement 

Tornied  in  this  time,  the  object  of  the  movement  in  music  being 

te    succession   of   melodious   intervals — Le,y   the  jxiKo^i   or  tune. 

-^^^elody,  therefore,  is  the  daughter  of  the  quiet  repose  in  harmony 

id  the  throbbing  motion  of  rhythm,  and  both  elements  are  equally 

for  its  beautiful  growth.     Still,  rhythm  being  an  intruder 

the  realm  of  absolute  music,  the  compositions  which,  like  dances, 

exclusively  founded  on  it  must  be  of  a  lower  order  than  where 

melody  grows  out  of  harmonious  relations.     With  these  three 

«®na€nt8,  viz.,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  melody,  we  have  exhausted 

tile  xneans  of  expression  which  music  proper  can  call  its  own.     Also 

^oo^at  its  aims  and  object  there  can  be  no  doubt,  after  the  foregoing 

'^^'^lirks.     Music's  own  domain  is  the  reign  of  unimpaired  impulse, 

*oo      tenderest  vibrations   of  will   and   passion,   as  the    immediate 

^™-^*«nce  of  which  we  have  to  consider  it.     But  its  drigin,  as  well  as 

^o  character  of  its  instruments,  excludes  it  from  the  sphere  of  actual 

'^^Xitiee,  and  prevents  it  from  rivalling  articulate  speech  in  the  dis- 

**^<^ti  rendering  of  emotions.     The  purest  and  most  adequate  organ 

^i    Our  art  in  its  separate  condition  is  instrumental  music,  the  inde- 

P^^^cient  existence  of  which  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  begin- 

^^8  with  Bach,  and  end  ng  (if  we  may  believe  Wagner)  with 

^^^thoven's  Ninth  Symphony.     In  this  even  the  supreme  genius  of 

f^^^thoven  confesses  its  inability  to  express  its  highest  aspirations 

V^    Yuuaic  alone ;  it  calls  poetry  to  its  assistance,  and  the  words  of 

^^^iller's  Freude,  added  to  Beethoven's   enchanted  strains,  sound, 

^  ^t;  were,  the  death-knell  of  music  in  its  separate  condition,  and  the 

^•^  of  a  new  epoch,  in  which  music  and  poetry  can  be  severed  no 

7*^**^.    With  this  view  we  are  able  to  agree  only  in  a  modified  way, 

^^^  will  not  at  present  interrupt  the  progress  of  Wagner's  ideas  by 

^^^imdy  deviation.     The  combination  of  music  and  poetrj',  Wagner 

^''^'^^^ieeds,  to  which  Beethoven  repaired  when  the  insufficiency  of  his 

T^^^^ioal  means  became  obvious,  was  of  course  not  invented  or  used 

^^  tbe/fisat  time  by  him.     It,  on  the  contrary,  preceded  the  artificial 
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separation  of  the  two  arts.  The  traditions  of  all  nations  speak  of 
the  poet  and  singer  as  the  same  person,  and  the  mere  fact  of  the 
human  voice  being  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  musical  instru- 
ment, seems  to  indicate  the  organic  necessity  of  such  a  combination, 
as  divined  in  the  lines  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim — ^^ 

**  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree 
As  thev  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother. 

Hf  Hf  ti 

One  God  is  God  of  both  as  poets  feign." 

Besides,  the  metrical  element  which  exists  in  an  embrvonic  and 
all  but  latent  state  in  the  spoken  language,  can  be  interpreted 
and  displayed  in  all  its  charms  only  by  the  aid  of  real  melody, 
which,  as  it  were,  must  grow  out  of  the  rhythmical  structure  of 
verse  and  stanza.  In  their  ideal  aims  the  two  sister  arts  form  also  a 
necessary  complement  to  each  other.  The  free  expression  of  intense 
and  abundant  feeling  in  poetry  is  but  too  often  encumbered  by  the 
speculative  structure  of  language,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
soaring  flight  of  music  lacks  a  starting-point  of  strictly  defined  and 
recognisable  pathos.  Music  and  poetry,  therefore,  by  both  their  powers 
and  weaknesses  are  referred  to  each  other's  aid ;  and  the  results  of  their 
combination  will  be  of  a  higher  order  than  is  attainable  by  either  of 
them  in  their  separate  state.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  close  union  will  be  made  possible  only  by  a  mutual 
compromise,  in  which  either  of  them  has  to  resign  certain 
peculiarities  of  its  own  in  favour  of  the  common  aim. 

The  way  in  which  such  a  compromise  has  been  attempted  has 
varied  considerably  in  different  times  and  nations.  In  the  lyrical 
parts  of  the  Greek  tragedy  (for  it  is  to  the  drama,  as  the  highest 
development  of  both  music  and  poetry,  that  we  have  now  to  turn 
our  chief  attention)  music,  as  we  know,  took  a  prominent  part ;  so 
important,  indeed,  that  the  metrical  structure  of  the  choric  pieces 
can  be  understood  only  from  its  connection  with  song.  But  the 
essentially  rhythmical  nature  of  Greek  composition  could  not  be 
favourable  to  the  flow  of  melody,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  depends 
for  its  more  elevated  effects  chiefly  on  harmonious  beauty.  Unfortu- 
nately the  sense  for  harmony  seems  to  have  been  little  in  accordance 
with  the  other  accomplishments  of  the  most  artistic  nation  of  the 
world.  Even  if  we  follow  the  most  favourable  accounts,  the  know- 
ledge of  polyphony  was  all  but  wanting  among  the  Greeks,  and  the 
imperfect  nature  of  their  scales,  without  the  major  seventh,  betrays, 
at  least  according  to  our  notions,  a  deplorable  want  of  musical 
ear.  Under  these  circumstances  it  scarcely  required  the  powers  of 
-^schylos  or  Sophocles  to  settle  the  question  of  preponderance  in  the 
Greek  tragedy  in  favour  of  poetry,  which  had  all  the  advantages  of 
technical  perfection  in  the  hands  of  men  of  immatchable  genius.     It 
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remains  to  acknowledge  the  keen  perception  of  the  relations  of  the 
two  arts  shown  by  the  Greeks  in  this  treatment,  in  which  music, 
imperfect  though  it  might  be,  was  applied  to  its  true  purpose  of 
jntensifying  the  rhythmical  power  and  ideal  pathos  of  words. 

This  state  of  things  was  entirely  changed  in  the  next  important 
^base  of  dramatic  music  which  we  encounter  in  Italy,  at  the  begin- 
xii^g  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Like  the  renaissance  of  the  fine 
}|  the  Italian  opera  was,  or  pretended  to  bo,  a  revival  of  antique 
tioQs.  But  the  affinity  between  the  two  epochs  in  regard  to 
IS  was  of  a  very  superficial  character.  Music  this  time  entered  the 
IXs'f^  under  much  more  favourable  auspices.  First  of  all,  the  languagfe 
it  iad  to  deal  with  had  lost  its  rhythmical  character  entirely ;  in 
j^€>^trj  a  mere  counting  of  syllables  had  taken  the  place  of  metrical 
ac^c^entuation,  and  music  was  at  full  liberty  to  supply  the  want  of 
and  thesis  according  to  its  own  conditions.  The  character  ot 
feeling  was  likewise  more  akin  to  the  intense  but  vague  and 
ict  kind  of  musical  expression.  In  its  way  through  the  middle 
with  their  romantic  conception  of  love,  and  the  mysterious 
'OTS  and  charms  of  Christian  revelation,  mankind  had  lost  that 
grasp  of  realities  which  always  formed  the  substratum  of  the 
iiost  flights  of  Greek  genius.  There  were  certain  vibrations  of  feel- 
in  this  longing  for  the  supernatural  which  would  not  allow  of  the 
iti«  of  words,  and  absolutely  required  the  more  congenial  raiment 
I>'ure  sound.  At  the  epoch  we  speak  of  the  great  poets  of  Italy 
passed  away,  and  the  void  which  was  left  even  by  their  mighty 
now  remained  to  be  tilled  up  by  the  musician,  whose  means 
by  this  time  more  equal  to  his  great  task.  For  his  art  had  now 
out  of  the  stage  of  childish  stammering.  The  homophonous 
Lce  of  the  Doric  and  Mixolydic  scales  had  left  only  a  dim  tradi- 
Polyhymnia  had  undergone  the  uncouth  attempts  at  discipline 
we  are  used  to  attribute  to  Hucbald.  She  had  learnt  from 
rtone  di  Arezzp  to  fix  her  thoughts  in  indelible  signs,  and  two 
^^^ "tonnes'  training  in  the  school  of  the  Netherlands  had  taught  her 
^^^  powers  of  polyphonous  figuration.  When  this  school  reached  its 
."^^^^ax  in  the  great  Orlando  di  Lasso,  and  in  Goudimel's  pupil,  the 
"^"^  'Tie  Roman,  Palestrina,  music  had  not  to  shun  comparison  with 
of  the  sister  arts. 

le  superior  position  which  it  had  thus  to  take  was  not  favourable 

harmonious  co-operation  with  poetry  in  the  result  of  their  com- 

-  efforts — the  opera.    Although  dramatic  in  its  fundamental  idea, 

*^^  structure  of  the  Italian  opera  soon  became  entirely  dependent  on 

^^^^^ical  purposes.     Certain  established  forms  of  absolute  music,  like 

or  aria,  were  bodily  transferred  into  the  opera,  without  any 

_      1  to  their  poetical  propriety.      In  the  course  of  time  the  poet 

^^^^^nie  the  bondsman  of  the   musician,  and   had   to   arrange   his 
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libretti  (as  they  were  ignominiously  called)  entirely  according  to  ihe 
arbitrary  decision  of  the  latter.  Even  the  human  Toioe,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  poetical  element  in  music,  was  treated  henceforth 
like  any  other  instrument,  only  with  a  view  to  display  its  beauties 
of  sound.  In  most  cases  it  seems  as  if  words  were  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  singer  only  as  more  convenient  for  him  to  pronounce  than 
meaningless  vowels.  At  most  their  contents  served  to  give  the 
composer  some  slight  indication  whether  to  write  a  brilliant  allegro 
or  a  languid  adagio.  Nearly  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  whole 
dramatic  poem,  the  merits  of  which  depended  almost  entirely  on  its 
adaptedncss  for  musical  purposes.  The  dulnoss  and  absurdity  of 
most  of  these  productions  are,  in  consequence,  almost  inconceivable. 
Soon,  however,  music  in  its  own  splyre  had  to  experience  the  evil 
results  of  this  neglect  of  its  natural  foundation.  Forgetful  of  its 
higher  artistic  aims,  it  lost  hold  of  all  poetic  meaning,  and  was 
degraded  to  a  mere  display  of  skill  on  the  part  of  clever  vocalists, 
who  performed  the  most  daring  sa/ti  inortali  on  the  tight-rope  of 
fionture.  If  formerly  the  composer  had  encroached  upon  the  domain 
of  the  poet,  he  now  on  his  part  was  made  the  slave  of  the  castrate,, 
who,  with  great  real  merit  as  a  vocal  virtuoso,  combined  an  innocenoe 
of  all  artistic  intentions  scarcely  to  be  equalled  even  by  the  stars 
of  the  modem  operatic  stage. 

It  was  against  this  omnipotence  of  the  singer  that  the  great- 
German  composers  protested  when  they  took  up  the  barren  forms  of 
the  Italian  opera,  and  filled  them  with  new  vitality.  Mozart  was 
the  first  of  a  brilliant  group  of  German  dramatic  composers  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  crusade  against  Italian  artificiality.  He  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  richest  gift  of  musical  productiveness  that  ever 
was  possessed  by  man,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  genuine  touches 
of  nature  and  dramatic  pathos  which  we  still  admire  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  a  century,  acted  as  a  wholesome  antidote  on  the  spirits  of 
his  contemporaries  against  the  soporific  effects  of  Hesperic  vocalisa^ 
tion.  Still,  Mozart's  genius  was  too  decidedly  of  a  musical  character 
to  attempt,  or  even  wish  for,  an  operatic  reform  on  the  basis  of 
poetry.  To  him  also  the  opera  appeared,  like  the  symphony  or 
sonata,  as  an  entirely  musical  formation  in  which  the  addition  of 
poetry  seemed  only  of  importance  as  suggesting  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  the  powers  of  his  own  art.  He  would  never  have 
approved  of  the  slightest  concession  of  musical  prerogative  in  favour 
of  dramatic  economy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  scene  in  Figaro  where  the 
page  is  hidden  in  the  closet  of  the  countess,  and  her  husband,  mad  with 
jealousy  at  finding  the  door  locked,  rushes  away  for  the  necessary 
instruments  to  make  his  entrance  by  force.  As  soon  as  he  is  out  of 
sight,  Cherubino  appears,  and  seeing  no  other  way  of  saving  his  life 
and  the  honour  of  his  lady,  is  about  to  jump  out  of  window.    There  is 
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Jf^erieulum  in  mora,  and  a  moment's  delay  may  be  of  fatal  conse* 
^uence.     But  here  Mozart  saw  the  opportunity  for  an  effective  piece 
^  music.     Cherubino  and  Susanna  begin  their  duet,  and  fate,  in  the 
^hape  of  the  count  with  his  hammer  and  drawn  sword,  has  to  wait 
^t  the  door  till  tonic  and  dominant  have  had  their  due.     The  admir- 
.^ible  way  in  which  the  anxiety  of  the  situation  is  rendered  by  Mozart's 
^^usic  cannot  atone  for  this  interruption  of  the   dramatic   action. 
^Ike  mere  fact  of  his  introducing  a  piece  of  music  in  the  distinct 
<>rm  of  a  duet  at  such  a  moment  shows  Mozart's  inability  for  the 
t  of  a  dramatic  Messiah,  as  be  is  still  considered  by  many  of  his 
l^Jixid  worshippers. 

Tf either  can  we  be  surprised  at  seeing  Mozart  adopt  the  whole 
us  of  the  opera  scria.    It  was  not  in  his  tender  and  unpolemical 
:E^SLt^vie  to  destroy  established  forms  with  the  sword  of  the  reformer  ; 
li  C5   could  only  make  us  forget  the  narrowness  of  these  fetters.     His 
merit  for  the  development  of  dramatic  music  consists  in  his 
shown  and  increased  its  capability  of  rendering  poetic  inten- 
Of  the  greatest  importance  for  us  is  the  fact  that  even  he  was 
able  to  write  beautiful  and  impressive  music  to  dull  and  unsug- 
e  words.     The  comparison  with  this  view  of  La  CIcmenza  di 
o  and  Don  Giovanni,  or  of  Cosifan  Tutte  and  Figaro,  proves  more 
y  than  any  philosophical  argument  could  do  that  music,  even 
tHe  hands  of  a  Mozart,  depends  for  its  highest  effects  on   the 
ance  of  its  sister  art.     **  And  so,"  Wagner  says,  "  it  would  have 
Mozart,  the  most  absolute  of  all  musicians,  who  would  have 
the  problem  of  the  opera  long  ago — that  is,  who  would  have 
in  producing  the  truest,  the  most  beautiful,  and  most  perfect 
,  if  he  had  only  met  with  a  poet  whom  he  as  a  musician  would 
have  had  to  assist.     But  with  such  a  poet  he  unfortunately  was 
to  meet."     This  quotation  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  spo- 
of veracity  on  the  part  of  Wagner's  enemies,  who  persistently 
him  of  defiling  the  name  of  Mozart,  and  of  erecting  from  the 
ruins  of  his  rival's  fame  the  column  of  his  own  glor)\ 
^ry  di&rent  from  Mozart's  unpremeditated  and  entirely  sponta- 
effort  is  the  way  in  which  Gluck  approached  the  problem  of 
ing  the  balance  between  music  and  poetry  in  the  opera.     The 
ncy  of  his  woiks  was  of  a  decidedly  reformatory  character, 
the  principle  which  he  carried  out  in  his  music,  and  to  which  he 
I  uttorance  even  in  words,  was  that  the  task  of  dramatic  music 
is  only,  to  accompany  the  different  phases  indicated  in  the 
^        -  ,  and  that  its  position  to  worded  poetry  is  of  a  subordinate  kind. 
7^  ^liis  way  the  immoderate  influence  of  the  singer  was  made  impos- 
^^l^  for  evermore ;  ho  was  henceforth  to  bo  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
^^^^"^  and  consequently  had  to  take  the  greatest  possible  care  in  con- 
^^ying  the  full  poetical  meaning  of  his  song  to  the  audience.     By 
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this  means  the  declamatory  element  became  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance for  the  composer  as  well  as  the  performer,  and  the  recitufiro,  in 
which  this  element  finds  its  fullest  expression,  was  brought  by  Gluck 
to  an  unequalled  degree  of  perfection.  A  further  progress  marked 
by  his  reform  is  the  greater  consideration  which  was  paid  to  the 
dramatic  economy  of  the  libretti.  Frequent  and  continued  interrup- 
tion of  the  action  by  an  uncalled-for  display  of  musical  powers  was 
made  all  but  impossible.  The  revolutionising  tendency  of  our  com- 
poser was  felt  keenly  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  system,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  two  parties  became  evident  when  their  two  champions, 
Piccini  and  Gluck,  met  face  to  face  on  the  battle-field  of  the  stage. 
The  scene  of  their  deadly  contest  was  the  gay  Paris  of  1777,  and  the 
ardour  with  which  it  was  carried  on  was  quite  worthy  of  the  impor- 
tant questions  at  stake.  The  highest  ranks  of  French  literature  and 
society,  royalty  itself  not  excluded,  became  partisans  of  the  Italian  or 
Franco-German  gonfaloniere. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two  systems  was  pretty  well 
defined  in  the  question,  **  Est-ce  pour  flatter  I'oreille  qu'on  fait  de  la 
musique,  ou  pour  peindre  les  passions  dans  toutes  leurs  6nergie8  P'' 
The  reproaches  aimed  by  the  conservatives  at  what  was  then  the 
music  of  the  future  remind  one  curiously  of  the  refined  critical 
utterances  of  which  Wagner  has  been  and  is  still  the  enviable  object 
Besides  this  capability  of  raising  the  indignant  alarm  of  critical 
worthies,  the  artistic  consequences  of  Gluck's  and  Wagner's  aspira- 
tions have  not  as  much  in  common  as  is  generally  believed.  It  is 
true  that  Gluck  already  felt  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  unity  between 
music  and  poetr}%  but  he  never  intended  to  bring  about  this  desirable 
effect  by  surrendering  any  of  the  strict  forms  of  absolute  music. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  poet  was  even  more  bound  to 
adapt  his  work  to  the  intentions  of  the  composer,  and  the  latter 
remained  practically  the  omnipotent  ruler  on  the  operatic  stage. 
The  high  condition  of  the  contemporary  spoken  drama  in  France 
had  been  of  considerable  influence  on  Gluck's  production.  He  wrote 
his  most  accomplished  works  for  the  opera  in  Paris  and  to  French 
words ;  wo  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  at  discerning  the  immediate 
results  of  his  career  more  distinctly  in  France  than  in  his  native 
coimtry.  The  grand  opera  in  Paris  was  swayed  for  a  long  time  by 
the  great  German  maestro's  traditions,  as  continued  by  a  school  of 
highly  accomplished  artists.     The  representative  names  are  M^hul,  -^  ^ 

Cherubini,  and  Spontini  (the  latter  two,  although  Italian  by  birth, 
living  quite  under  tho  mighty  spell  of  French  nationalit}*^  in  the 
same  degree  as  we  have  seen  it  repeated  in  our  own  days  in  Meyer- 
beer and  Offenbach),  whose  place  in  the  history  of  their  art  will  be 
secured  for  ever  by  the  additional  dramatic  power  and  intensity 
which   music   owes   to  their  efforts.     Still  the  traditional  encum- 
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:Kice6  of  poetical  development  by  the  established  musical  forms 
ained  unahaken  by  them. 

o   those  mentioned  already,  wo   have  now  to   add  two  more 
at  the  regeneration   of  the  opera  made  at   almost  the 
e  time  in  two  different  countries.     Italy,  the  old  cradle  of  the 
ne  art,  was  to  recover  once  more  her  position  at  the  head  of 
ical  Europe.      Rossini,   the  most  gifted  and  most  spoiled  of 
sons,  sallied  forth  with  an  innumerable  army   of  bacchantic 
to  conquer  the  world,  the  Messiah  of  joy,   the  breaker 
t;liought  and  sorrow.     Europe  by  this  time  had  got  tired  of  the 
pons   seriousness  of   French    declamation.      It    lent    but    too 
ng  an  ear  to  the  new  gospel,  and  eagerly  quaffed  the  intoxi- 
potion  which  Bossini  poured  out  in  inexhaustible  streams. 
g  back  with  calmer  eyes  at  the  enormous  enthusiasm  with 
Kossini  was  received  by  our  grandfathers,  we  are  almost  at  a  loss 
discern  the  causes  for  such  an  unequalled  success.     It  requires, 
all  the   patience  of   an  English   audience   to  stand  now- 
a   performance  of  Otello,    Semiramide,  or  any  of  Rossini's 
CDUfl  operas.     The  recitative  secco  is  treated  with  all  the  dryness 
this  ominous  name  implies.     The  melodious  structure,  mostly 
on  dance-like  rhythm,  verges  constantly  on  the  trivial,  and 
reyer  Rossini  covets  the  forbidden   fruit  of  counterpoint,   his 
^nencies  become  sadly  obvious.     Only  rarely  the  swan  of  Pesaro 
with  the  dramatic  power  of  the  situation  to  a  remarkable  height 
X^assionate  impulse.     But  Rossini  knew  his  public,  and  he  knew 
well  his  own  resources ;  prudent,  as  all  Italians  are,  he  did 
"best  to  profit  by  the  chances  of  the  situation.     What  he  could  do 
did  admirably  well  was  to  open  the  rich  mines  of  melodious 
ty  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  and  which  it  is  so  easy 
ngment  and  develop  in  a  country  whose  very  language  is  music, 
where  the  gatidolieri  chant  the  stanzas  of  Dante  and  Tasso  to 
^invented  tunes.     This  principle  of  absolute  melodiousness,  as 
i  carried  it  out  to  its  extreme,  combined  with  the  charming 
of  his  good-natured  humour,  was  well  adapted  to  silence 
objections  of  graver  criticism  in  the  imiversal  uproar  of  popular 
nse.     The  unpleasant  fact  of  a  strong  family  likeness  among  all 
sweet  children  of  song  and  their  common  mother  the  waltz, 
iher  they  deplored  the  sad  fate  of  Desdemona  or  mimicked  the 
Ions  rage  of  the  Seville  Dottore,  seems  to  have  struck  only  very 
of  the  enchanted  hearers.     We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  pre- 
yed reform  of  dramatic  music  on  the  basis  of  Rossini's  absolute 
^lody  was  a  total  failure  in  all  respects. 
-^-hxoet  contemporary  with  his  great  success,  and  to  a  certain 
tent  in  opposition  to  it,  we  have  to  record  another  movement  of 
development  much    purer  in  its  artistic  aims  and  very 
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different  in  its  lasting  consequences.  Karl  Maria  von  Weber  stood 
at  the  head  of  this  moYement,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  strong 
romantic  and  national  feeling  pervading  at  the  time  all  the  ranks  of 
German  society  and  literature.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
composer  of  Der  Freischuiz  had  also  supplied  with  their  musical 
garment  the  war  songs  of  Komer  and  Schenkendorf,  which  roused 
and  expressed  the  patriotic  indignation  against  the  yoke  of  the 
foreign  oppressor.  Closely  connected  with  this  national  eleyatioo 
was  the  revival  of  mediaeval  and  popular  poetry  with  its  romantio 
odour  of  forest  and  meadow,  and  all  this  Weber  now  embodied  in  his 
dramatic  creations.  By  this  the  first  essentially  new  and  highly 
important  addition  was  made  to  the  resources  of  the  opera  as  Mozart 
left  it.  Eossini's  cantilena,  although  sparkling  with  originality^  was 
in  form  and  essence  nothing  but  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Italian 
aria  of  the  last  century.  Weber's  melody,  on  the  contrary,  was 
founded  entirely  on  the  popular  tune  of  the  Yolkslied,  and  to  its  close 
connection  with  the  inexhaustible  and  ever  new  creating  power  of 
popular  feeling,  it  owed  the  charm  of  its  delightful  freshness.  Every 
passion  and  sentiment  within  the  range  of  this  pure  and  simple 
language  Weber  expressed  with  incomparable  beauty ;  only  where 
the  grand  pathos  of  dramatic  action  demanded  a  higher  scope  oi 
musical  conception  the  limits  of  his  power  become  obvious.  For  the 
foundation  of  his  dramatic  production  after  all  was  melody,  mek^d] 
quite  as  absolute,  although  much  purer  and  nobler  than  liat  o. 
Hossini ;  and  the  ultimate  harmonious  amalgamation  of  music  ans 
poetry,  by  which  alone  a  pure  dramatic  effect  is  attainable,  was  na 
to  be  found  on  this  basis. 

The  new  element  of  national  and  popular  colouring  in  music  irm 
soon  appreciated  in  all  its  practical  results  by  Weber's  skilful  col 
leagues  of  the  French  operatic  stage.  The  versatile  genius  of  Bosbih 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion.     Full  of  the  new  idea,  he  left  hs 
country,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  entered  triumphantly  the  capital  * 
modem   civilisation  laden  with  the   Hanze   des  vaches   and  oth=- 
melodious  specimens  of  the  Alpine  flora,  the  innocent  charms 
which  he  was  to  interpret  to  those  who  haunted  the  grand 
Auber,  with  a  simultaneous  impulse,  explored  the  Gulf  of  Naples, 
embodied  the  results  of  his  Lazzaroni  experience  in  the  immorfl 
melodies  of  the  Muette  de  Portici,     The  climax  of  this  national,  or 
it  has  also  been  called,  historic  phase  of  the  opera  was  reached 
Meyerbeer,  Weber's  countryman  and  co-disciple  of  Abbate  Vogl   ^ 
He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  practices  of  popaH 
effect  not  to  see  at  a  glance  the  immense  advantages  of  a  strikC- 
air  of  the  national  kind.     Reverence  for  the  historic  individualit]^ 
such  a  tune,  and  the  movement  represented  by  it,  was  somethsS 
entirely  strange  to  his  eclectic  turn  of  mind ;  witness  the  sacril^L*^ 
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vy  in  winch  he  treated  Luther's  monumental  hymn  in  the 
^ffuemaiSf  with  all  the  raffinenient  of  the  French  opera.  His  artistic 
^^^.onacience  was  never  troubled  while  he  was  safe  (as  well  he  might  be) 
.^jxat  liis  trick  would  not  be  found  out  by  the  compatriots  of  his 
election.  While  fuUy  agreeing  with  Wagner's  severe  condenma- 
of  such  unprincipled  writing  for  momentary  effect  by  which 
^^^C!«yerbeer  degraded  his  own  genius  and  that  of  his  art,  we  cannot 
saying  that,  upon  the  whole,  his  opinion  of  the  composer  of  the 
seems  to  be  marked  by  an  unjustifiable  severity.  Dra- 
itio  music  owes  to  Meyerbeer  new  accents  of  genuine  pathos, 
'Isich  have  added  considerably  to  its  powers  of  rendering  passionate 
LOtions.  Wagner's  aversion  seems  to  find  its  psychological  ex- 
partly  in  the  circumstance  that  his  own  first  efforts  moved 
the  sphere  of  Meyerbeer  and  Hal^vi,  and  that  from  his  present 
LOT  point  of  view  he  looks  back  with  intense  horror  on  tiie  sins 
Jus  youth. 

Surveying  once  more  the  different  stages  through  which  we  have 

i<nDpanied  dramatic  music,  from   its  modest  beginning  in   the 

"enteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  we  notice  an  enormous  pro- 

in  the  variety  and  intensity  of  its  means  of  expression,  but 

any  change  in  the  relative  position  of  poetry  and  music,  of 

the  latter  was  from  beginning  to  end  considered  as  the  sove- 

principle  imposing  its  own  conditions  on  the  sister  art.      The 

lUem  of  a  harmonious  union  of  the  two  elements  could  not,  as 

^  have  seen,  be  solved  on  this  unnatural  basis. 

AVe  might  call  it  a  kind  of  Nemesis  that  in  the  highest  develop- 

it  of  music  in  its  separate  existence,  in   the   symphony,   the 

^ermand  of  a  previous  poetic  inspiration  was  felt  at  first,  and  that 

^"t     -^f2A  Beethoven,  the   greatest  musical  creator  of  all  time,   who 

to  bow  down  before  the  eternal  rights  of  poetry,  and  usher 

ike  new  epoch  of  what  we  still  may  call  the  music  of  the  future. 

^"fc    sniist  be  confessed  that  before  him  his  art  had  been  in  a  state 

^^    unconsciousness  of  its  own  powers  and  duties.      None  of  the 

%«nBat  composers  had  taken  a  higher  aim  than  that  of  displaying 

^^e  beauties  of  music  in  its  own  limits,  that  is,  in  the  domain  of 

•^'iBd.     Hence  the  wonderful  variety  of  melodious  and  harmonious 

^mbinations  in  the  old  Italian  masters ;  hence  the  prodigious  skill 

^  the  polyphonous  texture  of  Bach's  and  Handel's  counterpoint. 

-^^^  growth  and  climax  of  emotions  which  these  beautiful  sounds 

^^ght  convey  to  the  mind  remained  a  secondary  consideration,  and 

wherever  such  emotions   were  condensed  into   words  their  diver- 

R^'^oe  from  the  accompanying  music  was  not  always  avoided  by  the 

S^^test  masters.     The  opening  motive  of  the  chorus,  for  instance,  in 

**^h's  celebrated  cantata,  **  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekiimmerniss,"  would  suit 

^jQjroQs  ditty  quite  as  well  as  the  quoted  complaint  of  a  sorrowful 

v2 
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Christian.  Perhaps  Bach  had  sketched  the  theme  of  his  ftigue  befo 
he  chose  the  corresponding  words.  Examples  of  the  same  kii 
might  be  quoted  from  all  the  standard  works  of  the  last  centiuy- 
61uck's  operas  not  excluded.  It  was,  in  fact,  unavoidable  as  long  ; 
the  musical  conception  preceded  in  time  and  importance  the  poetic 
idea,  whether  or  not  expressed  in  distinct  words.  Not  so  in  Beethove 
In  all  the  bliss  of  musical  creation  he  betrays  a  longing  for  somethix 
of  which  he  himself  was  scarcely  aware,  but  which  he  described  wil 
the  unconscious  divination  of  genius,  and  the  marks  of  which  a 
traceable  in  the  works  of  his  last  and  grandest  period.  He  was  tl 
first  to  condense  the  vague  feelings  which  were  all  that  music  hi 
hitherto  expressed  into  more  distinctly  intelligible  ideas.  He  eT< 
bringa  the  song  of  birds,  the  thunder,  and  the  murmuring  bro< 
before  the  oar,  not  as  a  portrait  of  nature,  but  as  at  once  a  suggestic 
and  embodiment  of  the  feelings  which  would  be  called  up  by  then 
Mehr  Ausntck  der  Emj^findung  ah  Malerei,  as  he  wrote  himself 
the  head  of  his  pastoral  symphony.  In  Schopenhauer's  parall 
between  the  act  of  composing  and  a  dream,  this  phase  of  BeetiioTez 
artistic  creation  would  represent  the  transition  between  sleeping  ai 
waking,  where  the  recovering  senses  supply  the  mind  with  imag 
from  the  outer  world  to  clothe  its  dream,  which  was  naked  ai 
shapeless.  Indeed,  there  are  passages  in  his  later  instrument 
works,  such  as  long  distinct  recitativi,  which  can  only  be  explain^ 
by  the  presence  of  some  occult  idea  struggling  for  self-consciouanei 
or,  if  it  may  be,  expression.  This  idea  being  previous  to  all  music 
conception,  the  forms  of  absolute  music  had  to  submit  to  its  harmonic 
development,  and  in  this  way  the  spell  of  their  imlimited  sway  w 
broken  for  ever.  It  therefore  was  Beethoven  who  restored  the  in 
relations  of  the  two  arts,  which  were  henceforth  inseparable.  Tl 
possibility  of  music  for  the  sole  sake  of  sonorous  beauty  had  virtual 
ceased  to  exist,  and  any  composer  with  higher  aspirations  than  tho 
of  a  genre  painter,  without  subject  or  artistic  purpose,  has  hencefon 
to  consider  it  his  task  to  express  a  preconceived  poetical  idea  I 
means  of  his  sound.  It  is  the  part  of  music  to  receive  this  idea,  ai 
to  bring  it  forth  again  idealised  and  raised  to  its  own  sphere  of  pu 
passion.  **  For  music,"  as  Wagner  beautifully  expresses  it,  "  is 
Koman ;  the  essence  of  a  woman's  nature  is  love,  but  this  love 
receptive,  and  surrendering  itself  imconditionally  in  the  act 
conception." 

The  result  of  Beethoven's  gigantic  reform  for  the  drama  is 
once  visible.     Music  in  its  new  position  could  never  attempt 
fetter  the  organic  growth  of  the  drama  by  imposing  upon  it  conditio: 
strange  to  its  own  nature.     Henceforth  the  art  of  sound  was  limit 
to  its  own  sphere  of  intensifying  the  poet's  conceptions  by  means 
its  ideal  powers.    It  was  not  given  to  Beethoven  to  m^e  himsi 
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ihe  one  last  step  to  the  music-drama,  perhaps  only  because  he  did 
niot  find  a  poem  congenial  to  his  inspiration.     But  it  was  he  who 
^owed  the  capability  of  music  for   this  task  not  by  his    single 
^3pera,  which  belongs  to  an  early  period  of  his  career,  and,  after  all, 
:ms  not  more  than  a  sjrmphony  of  instruments  and  human  voices,  but 
Ibj  the  works  of  his  latter  period,  and  foremost  of  all  by  his  Ninth 
^Symphony,  the  sublime  accompaniment  of  some  immense  drama,  of 
^wiiich  mankind  itself,  with  all  its  doubts,  pains,  and  joys,  is  the  hero. 
Wagner  calls  the  Ninth  Symphony  the  last  that  was  ever  written, 
seems  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  further  progress  of  music  in 
own  sphere.    With  this,  however,  wo  are  obliged  to  disagree  to 
le  extent.      The  music-drama  is  certainly  the  highest  type  of 
i^K:ijBical  development;   still,  the  emergence  of  this  does  not  make 
/p^^^^®  o^  irrational  the  perpetuation  and  perfection  of  a  lower 
simpler  species  as  such.   Surely  the  songs  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Franz,  or  the  sjrmphonies  by  which  the  two  former  composers 
Liszt  have  enriched  our  literature,  cannot  leave  any  doubt  about 
vitality  of  these  forms,  founded  as  they  are  on  Beethoven's 
^■^^^^cDrmatory  idea,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  high  aspirations  of  their 


"We  have  completed  the  first  part  of  our  task,  which  was  to  re- 
^^^^x:i.8truct,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  condensed  form  of  an  essay,  the 
lilts  of  Wagner's  philosophic  and  historic  researches  as  they  are 
ttered  about  in  his  Oper  und  Dramas  Kunstwerk  der  Zukimft^ 
other  interesting  but  not  always  very  perspicuous  works.     The 
ier  who  has  followed  us  patiently  in  the  course  of  our  investiga- 
will,  we  hope,  have  a  distinct  and  clear  idea  of  the  key-note  of 
snovement  which  hitherto  he  was  satisfied  to  know  by  the  vague 
le  of  the  Music  of  the  Future.     He  will  understand  what  we, 
believers  in  this  future  and  its  art,  are  struggling  for,  what  are 
hopes  and  fears,  what  our  ideals.  It  will  now  be  our  further  task 
show  how  far  and  in  what  way  these  hopes  and  aspirations  are 
in  the  creations  of  Eichard  Wagner ;  for  by  a  rare  gift  of 
he  is  endowed  with  the  combined  genius  of  music  and  poetry, 
in  him  at  last  we  must  recognise  the  reformer  who  re-unites  in 
"^iXe  music-drama  the  two  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  which  seemed  to 
*^^  separated  by  a  profoimd  chasm,  and  in  reality  are  one. 

"Itebus  humanis  inest  quidam  orbis,"  we  may  say  with  the  great 

-^wBian  historian.     We  have  seen  the  starting-point  of  dramatic 

^*^^c  in  the  antique  tragedy,  and  as  the  interpreter  of  poetic  in- 

^^Jitions ;  we  have  accompanied  it  on  its  bold  course  of  independent 

^*®'^elopment,  and  at  last  we  witnessed  its  return  to  the  original 

P^^tion  of  a  more  equal  but  still  dependent  companion  of  poetry 

^  the  music-drama  of  our  own  time.      An  orbis  of  a  somewhat 

\  ^Uxm^]^  l^Jod  might  be  traced  in  the  individual  career  of  Wagner 
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himself.     In  the  chief  representatiye  of  poetiy  in  mnric  it  canK3K=aio^ 
surprise  us  to  see  that  his  first  aspirations  were  entirelj  of  the  po^^^  ^t^c 
kind,  and  that  only  through  these  he  was  led  to  the  complementa^.^^7 
aid  of  musical  expression.     The  first  attempts  of  his  yoathfal  n^u^^'^*'^ 
we  have  to  date  back  aa  far  as  the  year  1826,  wh^i  we  encountr:^^'^ 
Wagner  as  a  not  very  industrious  or  hopeful  pupil  of  the  Kreuzscha^^^^ 
at  Dresden,  aged  thirteen.  He  had  been  studying  Englifih,  in  order  r 
appreciate  Shakspeare  in  the  original,  and  the  overpowering  impreiE. 
sion  of  this  genius  was  responsible  for  the  first  outbreak  of  Wagner 
youthful  eccentricity.     The  result  was  an  enormous  tragedy — a  kin 
of  compound  of  Hamkt  and  King  Lear,     The  following  is  Wagner' 
own  humoristic  description  of  his  monstrous  first-bom : — **  I  b 
murdered  forty-two  persons  in  the  course  of  my  piece,  and  I  wi 
obliged  to  let  most  of  them  reappear  as  ghosts  in  the  last  acts  foi 
want  of  living  characters."     It  was  about  this  time  that  Wagnei-^^^  -  ^ 
became   acquainted  with  Beethoven's  great  works.     The  music 
Goethe's  Egmont  by  this  master  excited  his  enthusiasm  to  such 
degree  that  he  at  once  saw  the  necessity  of  a  similar  musical  acco: 
paniment  for  his  own  tragedy,  and  notwithstanding  his  total  i 
ranee  of  counterpoint  and  thoroughbass,  boldly  decided  to  supply 
the  want  from  his  own  resources.     This  led  to  a  rapid  perusal 
some  theoretical  works,  and  in  its  further  consequences  to  Wagner' 
adoption  of  the  musical  profession.     Childish  and  grotesque  thou 
those  first  ebullitions  of  youthful  conceit  may  have  been,  we  cann( 
but  discover  with  hopeful  joy  and  accept  as  a  good  omen  the 
names  of  Shakspeare  and  Beethoven  at  the  outset  of  our  maste: 
thorny  way  to  the  pure  heights  of  self-conscious  artistic  piirpose. 

With  this  we  must  leave  Wagner  for  an  interval  of  more 
ten  years.     He  enters  now  into  a  period  which  we  might  call 
prehistoric   time,  and   which  we  notice   in   the  artistic  career 
many  great  musicians.     What  has  become  of  all  the  Italian  ope 
which  Handel  and  Mozart  composed  to  order,  and  by  the  doze: 
Their  names  are  dimly  discernible  to  the  careful  student  of  musi^ 
history,  and  one  may  occasionally  meet  with  an  air  selected  frmm 
them  in  the   concert-hall  or  drawing-room,  otherwise  they  ^i^^"^*^ 


dwindled  again  into  oblivion  and  nothingness.     The  same  may        *~    ^ 
said   to   a  great   extent  of  the  various  productions    of  Wagn< 
Sturm  und  Drang  period.     We  will  not  encumber  the  memory  of  ' 
reader  with  the  eniuneration  of  a  symphony,  various  overtures, 
other  miscellaneous  compositions,  nor  with  the  names  of 
operas  which  would  always  have  to  remain  names  only.     The 
sonal  history  of  Wagner's  life  during  these  ten  years  will  also 
best  passed  over  in  silence.  It  presents  the  usual  mixture  of  youifc^^^^" 
extravagance,  remorseful  disappointment  and  misery,  in  whiob^^ 
many  hopes  and  giftis  have  perished  miserably.     The  only  worl 
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this  period  which  has  sarvived  the  general  disaster,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  manifests  its  vitality  in  frequent  performances  on  the 
G^erman  stage,  is  the  grand  opera  of  Bienzi.     It  may  be  considered 
as  the    final   result  of  its   author's    first   phase    of  development, 
and  shows  retrospectively  the  various  struggles  of  ideal  aspirations 
and  worldly  errors  of  his  first  epoch.     The  work   was  begun  in 
1837,  when  Wagner  held  the  position  of  conductor   at    the  opera 
in  Riga.     It  belonged  to  the  duties  of  this  office  to  conduct  the 
silliest  productions  of  the  French  and  Italian  stage.     There  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  tragic  in  the  idea  of  Wagner's  rehearsing  with 
the  mediocre  band  and  actors  of   a  provincial  theatre  the  trivial 
pieces  of  Adam  or  Donizetti.     Rienzi  was  destined  by  its  author  to 
0ikve  him  £rom  the  degrading  miseries  of  this  serfdom,  and  to  open 
JiJjB  way  to  wealth  and  renown.     It  was  written  accordingly  in  the 
spirit,  and  arranged  with  all  the  splendour,  of  the  grand  opera  in 
^^firia,  and  there  we  find  the  composer  in  the  autumn  of  1839  with 
ixxtroductions  from  Meyerbeer  to  Parisian  managers,  with  a  view  to 
l&aving  one  of  his  works  put  upon  the  stage.     We  almost  shudder  in 
till  inking  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  a  great  success  might  have 
liad   on  Wagner's  creative  power.     Perhaps  he  would  have  been 
content  with  the  doubtful  honour  of  sharing  with  Meyerbeer  the 
lucrative  laurels  of  a  European  reputation.     Luckily  for  himself  and 
'^  cut,  fortune  handled  him  with  all  the  pitiless  cruelty  which  it 
*®eDas  to  reserve  especially  for  the  children  of  genius.     Wagner's 
^^sit;  to  Paris  proved  an  utter  failure.     All  his  attempts  at  testing 
the   ^tality  of  his  works  by  the  ordeal  of  a  performance  before  the 
critical  audience  of  the  French  capital  were  in  vain.     In  order  to 
his  scanty  livelihood  he  had  to  undergo  the  most  humiliating 
of  musical  drudgery,   and  even  in   this  way  he  narrowly 
_       the  death  from  starvation  which  he  described  with  grim 
™*xx^oar  in  the  "End  of  a  Musician  in  Paris."    We  may  consider  it 
••  tie  most  irrefutable  test  of  Wagner's  real  genius  that  he  did  not 
peridi  in  this  overpowering  sea  of  misery  and  sorrow.     It  was  the 
^Sinal  longing  of  his  nature  for  the  purer  aims  of  art  that  broke 
^to  the  night  of  his  despair,  and  taught  him  now,  when  every  hope 
^  'W'orldly  success  had  vanished,  to  seek  the  purer  joys  of  spontaneous 
^'^•tiDii,  which  is  regardless  of  ephemeral  applause.      The  infallible 
°****nct  of  the  true  artist  led  him  to  the  inexhaustible  source  of 
Popular  imagination  as  the  only  congenial  companion  of  his  ideal 
•'^  and  his  searching  eye  soon  discovered  two  mythological  types 
**  ^e  poetical  representatives  of   his  individual    sufferings  and 
•^U^tions.     They  were  the  Flying  Dutchman^  homeless  and  longing 
^^  iave  on  the  pitiless  waves  of  a  borderless  sea,  and  Tannhdmer, 
7**^ted  with  the  bitter  pangs  of  pleasure,  and  released  from  the 
^^Idom  of   lust  by  the   responsive    love  of   pure    womanhood. 
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These  two  works  signify  at  the  same  time  the  artistic  Katharsis  c 
their  author.  The  contrast  between  the  spectacular  efifects  of  JRiem 
and  the  purely  artistic  means  of  rendering  the  finest  vibrations  o 
the  heart  aimed  at  in  Tannhduser,  produces  a  sensation  very  mud 
akin  to  the  relief  felt  in  passing  from  the  scented  atmosphere  of  i 
Paris  opera-house,  or  may  I  say  the  Venusberg,  into  the  bracinj 
air  of  sea  and  forest. 

Wagner,  as  we  have  seen,  entered  upon  his  new  career  withou 
any  previous  reflection,  urged  only  by  the  organic  necessities  o 
his  nature,  and  without  imagining  at  once  the  enormous  bearing 
of  his  reformatory  act  on  the  further  development  of  his  art.  Th< 
result  soon  justified  the  boldness  of  his  divining  hope,  and  hence 
forth  he  never  swerved  from  his  purpose.  All  his  following  work 
show  a  continuous  progress  in  the  depth  of  poetic  conception  an< 
musical  power  of  expression.  Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  ui 
to  follow  closely  the  gradual  growing  of  the  new  idea  from  its  almoe 
embryonic  rise  in  the  Flying  Dutchman  through  Tristan,  to  its  climaa 
of  full  development  in  the  Nibelungen  trilogy.  We  must  conten 
ourselves  with  illustrating  the  movement  of  the  future  as  far  a 
possible  in  the  frame  of  one  single  production,  and  have  chosen  for  thi 
purpose  Wagner's  third  music-drama,  Lohengrin — a  work  particu 
larly  adapted  for  our  purpose,  as  showing  all  the  important  new  feature 
of  Wagner's  art,  yet  without  some  of  the  more  striking  anomalie 
of  the  latest  works,  the  beauty  and  necessity  of  which  can  be  realisec 
only  by  the  immediate  impression  of  a  performance  on  the  stage. 

The  story  of  Lohengrin  Parcival's  son,  on  which  our  author  ha 
foimdcd  his  drama,  is  a  compound  of  many  difierent  elements.  Th( 
Celtic  mabinogion,  with  King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  the  mystic  sym- 
holism  of  the  Graal,  the  holy  vessel  (gradale  or  sang  real,  whichever  ii 
may  be),  are  mixed  up  with  local  traditions  of  the  lower  Bhineland 
of  a  knight  who  arrives  in  a  boat  without  sail  or  oar,  and  drawn  b] 
a  swan.  In  this  form  the  story  appears  in  a  queer  collection,  o: 
riddles,  repartees,  and  legends  of  various  kinds,  which  are  broughi 
into  a  loose  connection  by  an  imaginative  prize-singing  at  Wartburg 
where  they  are  laid  in  the  mouths  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  oi 
the  period.  Our  story  is  supposed  to  be  told  by  the  great  minne 
singer.  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  whose  representative  poem, 
"  Parcival,"  might  suggest  such  an  arrangement  to  the  compilatoi 
of  the  "Wartburgkrieg."  It  would  be  a  task  of  great  interestTtc 
dissect  this  late  production  into  its  heterogeneous  parts,  and  alac 
to  show  how  far  Wagner  has  altered  and  remodelled  for  his  drama- 
tic treatment  the  main  features  of  his  mediaeval  original.  From 
this,  however,  we  must  refrain,  and  limit  ourselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Wagner's  poem  as  we  actually  find  it,  without  inquiries  ai 
to  its  genesis. 
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Tlie  ideal  background  from  which  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
hixman  actors  are  reflected  with  supernal  light  is  the  conception  of 
the    Holy  Graal  itself,  the  mystic  symbol  of  Christian  faith,  or,  in 
a  -wider  sense,  of  everything  divine  and  great,  as  it  reveals  itself  to 
the  ecstatic  eye  of  the  pure  and  self-surrendering  soul.     Such  an  act 
of  revelation  is  the  subject  of  the  instnmiental  prelude  which  serves 
our  opera  as  an  overture.     The  prelude,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the 
opera  itself,  are  based  entirely  on  one  melodious  phrase — the  Graal 
motive,  as  we  wiU  call  it — or  one  might  even  say  on  the  change  of 
the  two  chords,  which  form  the  harmonious  foimdation  of  this  pro- 
minent melody.     To  explain  the  full  meaning  of  this,  we  must 
i^Gte  add  a  few  words  about  what,  in  Wagner's  operas,  is  generally 
called  the  (Leitmotiv)  leading   motive  or  melody.     For  every  im- 
portant idea    or  passionate    impulse   of   his    characters,   Wagner 
introduces  a  certain  striking  harmonious  or  melodious  combination 
*s  the  musical  complement  of  their  dramatic  force.     Wherever  in 
^e   course  of  the  drama  this  impulse  comes  into  action,  we  hear 
^t;  once  its  corresponding  motive,  either  sung  by  the  voice  or  played 
vy  the  orchestra,  and  in  manifold  variations,  according  to  circum- 
^^^^ices.      The  opening  chorus  of  the  pilgrims,  interrupted  by  the 
^*]^d  rhythms  of  the  Venusberg,   as  the   representative  melodies 
the  good  and  evil   principles,  in   the   overture    to    Tannhdtiser, 
the  Bomance  in  the  Flying  Dutchman,  may  serve  the  English 
^^ader  as  examples  of  leading  motives.      The   great   increase  of 
"^'^^tensity  and  dramatic  unity  which  is  thus  effected  in  the  musical 
^^^^^ception  of  a  character  or  idea  is  of  course  obvious.     A  similar 
**^^petition  of  melodies  was  previously  applied,  but  only  in  a  very 
^^^<iasional  and  imdecided  manner,  by  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  and  others. 
^  distinct  principle  of  art  it  is  entirely  due  to  Wagner's  creative 
The  prelude  to  Lohengrin  opens  with  a  tremolo  of  the 
in  the  highest  octaves,  continued  with  the  tenderest  pianissimo 
Ugh  several  bars.  It  is  like  the  thin  white  clouds  floating  in  a  serene 
'"^y*  shapeless  as  yet,  and  scarcely  discernible  from  the  ethereal  blue 
^^^^t>nnding  them.     But  suddenly  the  violins  soimd,  as  from  the 
est  distance,  and  in  continued  pianissimo,  the  Graal  motive,  and 
^Uce  the  clouds  take  form  and  motion.     Our  inner  eye  discovers 
r*    S*t>np  of  angels  as  they  approach  us,  slowly  descending  from  the 
^   ^SHt  of  heaven,  and  carrying  in  their  midst  the  holy  vessel. 
^^/^^otest  harmonies  float    around    them,   gradually   increasing    in 
*^^th  and  variety,  till  at  last,  with  the  fortissimo  of  the  whole 
^J^^tra,  the  sacred  mystery  in  all  its  oveiT)owering  splendour  is 
^^  ^^led  to  our  enchanted  eyes.     After  this  climax  of  religious 
3^^^^  the  harmonious  waves  begin  to  recede,  and  with  their  ebbing 
•^tion  the  angels  gradually,  as  they  have  come,  return  to  their 
^^^ial  abode.    Such  was,  according  to  Wagner's  own  indication, 
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the  poetical,  or  one  might  almost  say  pictorial,  idea  which  suggeste 
the  sublime  harmonies  of  his  prelude,  and  never  have  the  sweetnesac 
and  shudderings  of  Christian  mysticism  been  more  fully  realised  tha: 
in  this  triumph  of  instrumental  music. 

The  fresh  allegro  of  the  opening  first  act  leads  us  back  from  th 
sphere  of  transcendental  inspiration  into  the  stream  of  actual  life 
and  when  the  curtain  rises  we  see  King  Henry  of  Germany  suz 
rounded  by  his  feudal  vassals  and  retainers,  on  a  meadow  by  the  aid 
of  the  Scheldt,  near  Antwerp.  He  has  assembled  the  nobles  o 
Brabant  to  call  on  their  faithful  services  against  the  savage  Hun 
garians,  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  at  the  sam 
time  to  mediate  in  their  internal  dissensions.  The  cause  of  thes 
troubles  we  hear  from  the  mouth  of  Count  Telramund,  a  great  nobk 
who  accuses  Elsa,  Princess  of  Brabant,  of  having  murdered  her  infan 
brother  on  a  solitary  walk  from  which  she  alone  returned,  pretendiuj 
to  have  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  wood.  The  motive  of  this  blad 
deed  he  finds  in  Elsa's  afiection  for  a  secret  lover,  with  whom  ah 
hopes  to  share  the  rule  of  the  coimtry  after  her  brother's  death. 

This  rule,  however,  Telramund  claims  for  himself,  on  the  ground  c 
his  having  been  chosen  by  the  late  duke  as  Elsa's  husband,  althoug 
the  proud  maiden  spumed  his  addresses.  He  also  alleges  that  hi 
present  wife,  Ortrud,  is  a  scion  of  the  old  heathenish  Dukes  of  Friei 
land,  who  once  reigned  over  the  coimtry.  The  musical  part  of  th 
scene  is  treated  in  a  kind  of  continuous  ariaso  resembling  most  tt 
recitative  obligate  of  the  regular  opera,  but  showing  an  immeni 
progress  upon  it  as  regards  power  and  accuracy  of  declamatio" 
Telramund's  impeachment  of  Elsa  reminds  in  its  simple  grandeur 
the  grave  accents  of  the  antique  drama.  Of  leading  motives  ^ 
may  mention  that  representing  the  king,  which  consists  of  a  kind 
fanfare,  and  always  occurs  in  the  key  of  C  major. 

At  the  king's  command  Elsa  now  appears  before  him,  accompanS 
by  a  few  plaintive  notes  of  sweet  melodiousness  in  the  orchest' 
They  soon  pass  over  into  a  new  theme,  which  might  be  called  M 
dream-motive,  for  it  is  to  this  that  Elsa  relates  how  a  knight 
heavenly  beauty  has   appeared  to  her  in  a  trance,  promising 
assistance  in  defending  her  innocence.     The  same  knight  she  im 
chooses  for  her  champion  in  the  ordeal  which  has  been  granted 
the  king  on  Telramund's  demand.   Here  again  the  different  passi— 
of   the  chief  characters — Telramund's  hatred,   Elsa's  unshakaM 
confidence,  the  king's  compassion,  and  the  echo  of  these  feeli^ 
in   the  hearts  of  the   multitude — are  rendered  by  the  music 
the  finest  nuances.     The  dramatic  climax  is  reached  when  after 
second  call  of  the  herald,  and  during  Elsa's  fervent  prayer,  tl^ 
suddenly  appears,  first  in  the  far  distance,  but  quickly  approaohm^ 
a  boat  drawn  by  a  white  swan,  and  in  it,  leaning  on  hia  shield 
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blight  as  ELsa  has  seen  him  in  her  yision.  The  change  from 
doubt  and  wildest  astonishment  to  joy  and  triumphant  belief,  as 
expressed  in  a  choral  piece  of  the  grandest  conception,  makes  this 
flcene  one  of  the  greatest  effects  dramatic  music  has  ever  achieyed, 
and  one  is  not  astonished  at  reading  of  the  shouts  and  timiults  of 
enthusiastic  applause  with  which  the  impulsive  Italian  audience 
greeted  the  appearance  of  Lohengrin  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
^pera  at  Bologna. 

It  must   be   confessed   that  a  great    part  of  this   overpowering 

impression  is  due  to  the  masterly  arrangement  of  the  scenic  effect  as 

it     k  prescribed  in  its  minutest  details   by  the    composer   himself. 

TViih  this  great  care   for  the  beauties  of  scenery  on  the  part  of 

>Vagner  many  purists  have  found  fault,  and  compared  it  with  the 

alxallow  display  of  the  modem  French  opera ;  we  think,  without  any 

reason.     The  very  fundamental  idea  of  the  "  work  of  art  of  the 

fkxtvre ''  consists  in  the  combined  action  of  all  the  arts  towards  the 

common  aim,  and  only  where  it  fits  into,  nay,  is  even  necessitated 

^y>  the  dramatic  economy,  the  beauties  of  a  landscape  or  of  a  group 

^f  human  figures  are  brought  by  Wagner  to  bear  upon  the  hearer, 

JH>t  diverting  his  attention  from  the  more  essential  parts  of  the  per- 

fbrzoance,  but  fiUing  him  with  that  sense  of  perfect  harmony  which 

*  real  work  of  art  has  in  common  with  nature  herself. 

As  soon  as  Lohengrin  leaves  his  boat  a  perfect  calm  follows  the 

^>utbreak  of  tumultuous  joy,  and  every  one  listens  in  respectful  silence 

as  he  bids  farewell  to  the  swan,  his  faithful  guide  through  the  perils 

of  the  deep.     After  this  Lohengrin  loudly  declares  the  falseness  of 

Telrammid's  accusation,  and  ^sks  Elsa's  hand  as  the  prize  of  his 

"valour  to  be  exercised  in  her  defence.     But  before  the  battle  begins 

she  must  promise  him  never  to  ask  a  question  about  his  being  or  the 

plaoe  from  whence  he  came  to  her  rescue.     With  this  demand  of 

Jniplicit  belief  we  have  reached  the  tragic  key-note  of  the  drama, 

Mid  its  importance  is  musically  indicated  by  a  new  melody  of  gravest 

rhythmical  structure,  the  motive  of  warning.     When  Elsa  grants 

^'id  promises  everything  in  self-surrendering  confidence,  Lohengrin 

™*ifielf,  who  hitherto  seemed  surroxmded  by  xmapproachable   sub- 

™^fy,  is  overcome  by  her  sweet  innocence,  and  breaks  out  in  the 

P^^sionate  words  of  "  Elsa,  I  love  thee !  "     Here  again  the  effect  of 

w^©  musical  interpretation  leaves  any  description  in  words  far  behind. 

**ie  rest  of  the  act  is  chiefly  taken  up  by  Lohengrin's  easy  victory 

^^  Telramund,  and  a  grand  ensemble  expressive  of  triumphant  joy, 

^^h  in  its  structure  resembles  the  traditional  form  of  the  finale. 

When  the  curtain  rises  a  second  time  we  see  Telramund,  whose  life 
^  heen  saved  by  his  adversary's  magnanimity,  and  Ortrud  lying  pros- 
^^  in  despairing  hatred  on  the  steps  of  the  royal  palace,  the  illu- 
'''^^^ted  whidows  of  which,  combined  with  the  festive  noise  of  a 
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banquet,  increase  the  dreary  darkness  outside.  The  ensuing  duet : 
musically  founded  on  a  new  motive,  which  is  meant  to  represent  tJi 
evil  principle  of  heathenish  hatred  and  reyenge  as  opposed  to  ib 
heayenly  purity  of  the  Graal  motive.  For  Ortrud  now  discloses  hei 
self  as  the  representative  of  old  Friesisch  paganism,  who  by  he 
falsehood  and  witchcraft  has  led  her  husband  to  the  accusatio 
of  the  innocent  Christian  maiden.  We  confess  that  this  introductio 
in  a  by-the-way  manner  of  the  two  great  religious  principles  seem 
to  us  not  particularly  happy.  Ortrud's  character  is  for  this  reaso 
the  least  satisfactory  of  all,  and  the  same^  circumstance  could  not  bi 
have  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  musical  treatment  of  her  pai 
throughout  the  piece,  and  in  this  scene  in  particular.  Her  plan  < 
revenge  is  founded  on  the  prohibited  question  about  Lohengrin 
identity,  the  asking  of  which  she  knows  to  be  fatal  to  his  brid 
When  Elsa  soon  afterwards  appears  on  the  balcony,  Ortrud 
pityingly  admitted  into  her  presence,  and  repays  the  kindness  of  h< 
protectress  by  beginning  at  once  to  sow  the  seed  of  doubt  in  tl 
innocent  heart  of  her  victim. 

The  following  scene  contains  a  grand  display  of  scenic  effect  in  tl 
bridal  procession  of  Elsa,  which  in  slow  gravity  moves  down  fra 
the  palace  to  the  cathedral,  accompanied  by  the  most  charmix 
strains  of  both  chorus  and  orchestra.  In  this  masterly  way  of  illu 
trating  the  deeper  meaning  of  a  dumb  ceremony  by  a  kind 
decorative  music,  Wagner's  art  and  dramatic  vocation  are  shon 
almost  as  much  as  in  the  stronger  accents  of  passion.  Among  tl 
ladies  in  attendance  we  also  discover  Ortrud,  and  at  the  mome: 
when  Elsa  is  going  to  enter  the  cathedral,  she  steps  forward  ai 
claims  the  first  entrance  for  herself,  covering  her  enemy  at  the  san 
time  with  insults  about  the  dark  origin  of  the  knight  of  the  swa 
The  scene  is  evidently  suggested  by  the  quarrel  of  the  two  queens 
the  Nibelungenlied,  and,  although  grand  in  itself,  loses  somehow  1 
its  parallelism  with  the  one  next  following,  when  Telramund  sw 
denly  appears  and  accuses  Lohengrin  of  having  been  victorious  I 
means  of  hellish  witchcraft,  daring  him  at  the  same  time  to  lift  tl 
veil  of  mystery  hanging  aroimd  him.  Lohengrin  proudly  contenu 
the  slander  of  an  outlaw,  appealing  to  Elsa  as  his  sole  judge  < 
earth ;  and,  after  she  has  expressed  her  unshaken  confidence,  tl 
twice  interrupted  procession  reaches  its  destination. 

The  third  act  introduces  us  into  the  bridal  chamber  of  H 
newly-united  pair.  It  begins  with  the  outpourings  of  unimpair 
love  and  happiness.  But  soon  the  evil  seed  of  doubt,  sown 
Ortrud's  calumnious  insinuations,  begins  to  grow.  In  all  herbL 
Elsa  feels  there  is  something  strange  standing  between  herself  a: 
her  lord,  embittering  the  sweetness  of  her  love  with  secret  vol 
givings.  The  way  in  which  this  at  first  shy  and  subdued  feeling 
w  orked  up  gradually  to  the  pitch  of  irrepressible  curiosity  is  a  mastx 
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piece  of  psychological  characterisation.     The  calming  and  imploring 
^ords  of  her  saviour  and  lover,  accompanied  by  the  solemn  repeti- 
'tion  of  the  motive  of  warning — nay,  even  the  heroic  feelings  of 
ler  own  heart,  that  wishes  to  share  any  possible  dangers,  are  with 
"vomanly  logic  turned  into  arguments  for  asking  a  question  which 
xnast  lead  to  the  certain  misery  of  both.     At  last,  just  when  she  has 
xattered  the  fatal  words,  Count  Telramund  (rather  imcalled  for  in 
y  respects)  rushes  into  the  room  with  two  other  assassins,  but 
easily  slain  by  Lohengrin's  sword,  which  Elsa  hands  to  her  husband. 
GChe  last  scene  shows  again  the  same  meadow  by  the  Scheldt  as  in 
first  act.     King  Henry  and  his  vassals  are  preparing  for  their 
departure  to  the  war.     But  their  knightly  joy  is  soon  interrupted 
the  corpse  of  Telramund  being  carried  into  their  presence.     Soon 
and,  after  her,  Lohengrin  appear.     By  his  wife's  unfortunate 
Xmess  he  is  now  compelled  to  disclose  his  origin  and  name,  as 
engrin  Parcival's  son,  the  Knight  of  the  Graal.  The  piece  in  which 
is  done  showing  the  Graal  motive  in  its  fullest  development, 
the  impressive  melody   of  his  parting  song,  are  amongst  the 
beautiful  parts  of  the  opera.     The  conclusion  of  the  whole  is, 
must  confess,  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  almost  seems  to  verge 
the  melodramatic.     For  suddenly  Ortrud  turns  up  and  tells  the 
audience  that  the  swan,  who  reappears  in  the  distance,  is 
other  than  Elsa's  brother,  who  has  been  bewitched  by  herself  into 
form,  but  would  have  been  released  without  his  sister's  indis* 
on ;  now  he  is  doomed  for  ever.    But  in  this  last  emergency  the 
ine  power  intervenes  again.     Lohengrin  kneels  down  in  silent 
yer,  and  when  he  rises  the  swan  has  disappeared,  and  a  beautiful 
y^^^oth,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  stands  by  his  side.     Elsa  flies  to  his 
^^*>c^l)race,  and  dies  in  his  arms  ;  while  the  boat  of  Lohengrin,  drawn  by 
hite  dove,  disappears  in  the  distance. 
lins  is  the  end  of  Wagner's  Lohengrin.  We  have  tried  to  convey  a 
idea  of  its  poetical  and  musical  structure  to  the  reader's  mind,  as 
as  language  can  express  at  all  the  eflects  of  an  art  which  by  its 
^ry  essence  frustrates  an  adequate  description  by  words.     We  have 
dily  acknowledged  the  high  beauties  of  the  work,  without  con- 
its  faults  and  shortcomings.  In  the  history  of  the  opera  it  marks 
immense  progress  upon  its  own  and  any  other  author's  previous 
^^^ks,  by  the  perfect  emancipation  of  its  means  of  expression  from 
^^^  forms  of  absolute  music,  by  the  greater  unity  and  force  of  dramatic 
^*^aracterisation  as  brought  about  by  what  we  called  the  leading 
^otiYe,  and  lastly  by  the  richness  and  beauty  of  melodious  and 
"^^^TUonious  combinations.      Lohengrin  has  carried  the  name  of  its 
^^thor  to  Italy,  the  land  of  song,  and  one  would  hail  it  with  welcome 
the  knight  of  the  swan  were  equally  destined  to  be  the  champion  of 
^^  music  of  the  future  in  this  country. 

Franz  Huffeb. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  LAIH)  QUESTIOIT. 

• 

The  time  appears  to  be  fast  approaching  when  the  Land  Question 
as  it  is  vaguely  named,  will  be  ^the  foremost  question  of  polities 
Parties  are  already  ranging  themselves  in  expectation  of  the  struggle 
which  has  been  regarded  as  inevitable  since  the  termination  of  th< 
great  Irish  dispute.  The  hopeful  fervour  of  intending  reformen 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  somewhat  imeasy  calm  with  which  th< 
landholders  await  hostilities;  and  some  profess  to  see  among  thi 
latter  class  a  disposition  to  buy  off  the  enemy,  if  by  some  judicioui 
sacrifice  the  attack  may  be  averted  or  postponed.  But  the  discussioi 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed ;  and,  indeed,  in  a  half-serious  wa] 
the  skirmishing  has  already  begun.  The  report  upon  tenures  o 
land,  lately  published  by  the  Government,  and  the  admirable  puUi 
cations  of  the  Cobden  Club,  have  lighted  up  the  subject.  Mr.  Odga 
has  abolished  the  landlords  with  surprising  facility  in  an  article 
while  Lord  Derby  in  a  speech  has  all  but  proved  our  country  to  b( 
the  earthly  paradise.  The  disputes  about  the  game-laws,  and  th 
increasing  pertinacity  of  the  public  claim  to  waste  lands,  which  wen 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  private  property,  afford  more  valuable  indi 
cations  of  the  nature  of  the  coming  disputes.  And,  meanwhile,  al 
classes  agreeing  that  the  Land  Question  must  be  soon  debated,  al 
are  inquiring  what  the  Question  is  expected  to  be. 

The  root  of  the  matter,  as  all  agree,  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  landei 
estates  are  too  large,  and  too  few,  and  too  difficult  to  divide.  Th. 
movement  towards  consolidation,  which  began  more  than  thre 
centuries  since,  acquired  an  impetus  from  the  general  system  c 
enclosures  that  has  prevailed  for  a  century  or  more,  and  increase 
continually  as  the  riches  of  the  country  increase.  A  familiar  exampl 
of  this  movement  is  found  in  the  history  of  our  northern  yeomanrj 
The  once  nimierous  class  of ''  statesmen  "  is  rapidly  becoming  extinc  - 
the  freeholders  one  after  another  being  led  to  sell  their  estates  \m 
the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  or  the  temptation  of  the  £amz 
prices  which  larger  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  can  afford  t 
offer.  It  is  a  common  hyperbole  to  maintain  that  the  whole  » 
England  is  owned  by  a  very  few  proprietors :  an  imperfect  retufl 
gave  occasion  to  the  mistaken  estimate  that  thirty  thousand  ms 
own  the  whole,  and  one  hxmdred  and  fifty  the  half  of  the  countr" 
It  is  said  that  we  might  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  in  multiplying 
this  estimate  by  ten  or  more;  but  calculations  on  the  point 
never  have  much  value  until  the  New  Domesday  Book  has 
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compiled.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  the  small 
holders  are  disappearing,  and  the  large  estates  increasing  in  size,  while 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  outside  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
districts  improyes  so  slowly  in  comparison  with  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  that  many  observers  can  see  no  improyement  at  all. 

About  these  facts  the  Land  Question  will  be  concerned,  whatever 

its  form  may  prove  to  be.     And  only  in  relation  to  them  will  there 

be  much  importance  in  the  solution  of  those  intricate  problems  of 

pzimogeniture,   entails,   enclosures,  and   similar  topics  of  the  law 

o£  real  estate,  which  are  so  eagerly  disputed  already.     The  same 

£su^ts  present  themselves,  of  course,  in  very  distinct  aspects  to  different 

iJ^inkers,  so  that  to  one  and  to  another  radically  different  questions 

T  to  rise  for  solution,  and  a  hundred  cures  are  proclaimed  for 

e  same  disease.     To  those  who  believe  in  socialism  few  things  can 

,^pear  more  simple  than  to  abolish  private  property  in  land.     An 

^i^r^haBological  communist  finds  encouragement  for  his  principles  in 

e  tg^t  that  open  fields  and  pastures  were  once  cultivated  in  common 

the  township.     To  some  who  have   read  a  little  history,  plain 

^^quity  commends  the  course  of  resuming  for  the  people  the  land 

Isich  I^'orman  barons  obtained  from  robber  kings.     They  see,  more- 

;  how  compensation  might  be  allotted  to  the  unhappy  landowners 

tlxe  shape  of  obsolete  dues  and  taxes  still  supposed  to  be  due  from 

forefethers'  estates.     Writers,  whose  opinion  must  be  respected 

^  any  case,  have  imagined  that  a  logical  examination  into  the  nature 

^f  landed  property  might  induce  the  holders  to  give  up  to  the  State 

the  "^ture  increase  in  its  value.     A  more  moderate  school  proposes 

*  ^*ixlder  remedy  in  "  Cobdenic  measures  "  for  the  creation  of  a  free- 

holciing  peasantry.     In  a  famous  speech,  of  which  the  rhetoric  must 

^^ot   "be  taken  too  literally,  Cobden  drew  a  picture  of  the  evil  which 

*^®  ^wished  to  cure.     "  The  English  peasantry  has  no  parallel  on  the 

^o^  of  the  e^h.    You  have  no  other  peasantry  like  that  of  England 

'      i[X.o  other  country  in  which  it  is  entirely  divorced  from  the  land. 

-*^ore  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  you  will  not  find  men 

*^**^iing  up  the  furrow  on  their  own  freehold.     You  will  not  find 

that  in  England."     It  is  thought  by  the  school  last  mentioned  that 

^^i»  state  of  things  may  be  altered  by  a  set  of  measures  which,  for 

the  most  part,  will  soon  be  considered  by  Parliament.     They  mostly 

^^^^ommend  the  alteration  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail, 

^he  settlement  of  the  poor  upon  waste  lands,  and  a  cheap  system  of 

**iid-transfer — all    measures   which,   in    truth,   might    have   some 

^«ndeucy  to  produce  the  desired  effect.     Quot  homines,  tot  scntentice, 

AG  loany  of  us  it  seems  that  after  a  generation  of  civil  war  there 

Would  be  as  little  chance  for  the  communist  schemes  as  at  present, 

*^  that  no  legislative  measures  as  yet  proposed  would  avail  to  create 

^^'^eah  an  important  order  of  yeomanry. 
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The  agricultural  condition  of  England  is  so  entirely  di£Eerent  froi 
that  of  Ireland,  that  little  or  no  assistance,  in  considering  thepresen 
question,  can  be  derived  from  the  discussions  which  resulted  in  th 
Land  Act.     No  one  has  yet  proposed  to  oust  the  landlords  in  fayo 
of  the  tenant-farmers— a  class  which  has  incurred  odium  in  seve 
quarters,  by  the  reproach  of  riches  and  of  readiness  to  extend  a  sys- 
tem of  managing  land  in  large  and  thinly-populated  farms.     It 
not  seem  probable  that  the  average  size  of  farms  will  ever  mue 
increase,  even  in  the  sheep-farming  counties.     The  business  of  agri 
culture  is  becoming  so  intricate  and  various,  that  one  man's  time  an 
attention  are  amply  occupied  in  looking  after  a  comparatively  s 
holding.     It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Caird  twenty  years  ago, 
has,  I  believe,  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  experience,  that  thia 
must  lead  in  time  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  larger  farms,  am 
to  the  concentration  of  the  farmer's  capital  and  energy  upon  th 
smaller  proportional  areas.     In  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  there  a; 
no  doubt,  classes  of  farmers  who  approach  in  one  respect  or  another 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenants.    We  are  all  familiar  with  distric 
where  the  tenants  hold  at  a  low  rent  from  year  to  year,  making  at  the 
own  cost  what  little  improvements  they  may  consider  necess&ry, 
having  practically  almost  as  much  fixity  of  tenure  as  a  copyholde 
In  the  same  districts,  which  are  mostly  devoted  to  mixed  husband 
on  small  farms,  it  is  common  to  find  a  class  of  cottiers  on  a  few  acr^ 
apiece,  who  in  all  but  the  legal  insecurity  of  their  tenure  are  in 
social  position  of  the  petty  freeholders  of  ancient  times.     If  th 
classes  had  beeu  in  modem  times  more  numerous  and  widely  spread 
it  is  very  possible  that  we  should  have  had  a  reappearance  of  t 
Irish  question  in  England.     But  as  it  is,  the  position  of  the  farmer 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  considered  by  those  who  propose 
reforms  of  the  kind  now  most  in  vogue.     Farmers  and  landlords  arr 
in  the  same  condemnation,  and  must  stand  or  fall  together, 
ordinary  farmer  would  be  considerably  astonished  if  he  coidd  kn- 
the  character  that  is  given  to  him  by  some  of  those  who  lead  t 
Democratic  artisans.     Mr.  Odger,  for  example,  classes  the  farm»^ 
among  that  host  of  idle  and  luxurious  non-producers  which  oppr 
the  land  in  England : — 

**  Let  us  see  of  what  this  host  consists.    First,  the  owner  of  the  soil. 
Secondly,  the  farmer,  who  is  a  mere  employer  of  labour,  lives  upon  the  pro: 
of  such  employment.     His  service  to  the  State  consists  almost  solely  in  hoi 
the  said  lands,  and  for  this  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  receive  as  mu^ 
as  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  or  the  wages  of  about  forty  farm 
This  immense  profit  or  salary  is  expended  in  the  keep  of  servants,  horses,  & 

The  inaccuracy  of  these  sweeping  descriptions  may  startle  or  am 
the  reader,  and  will  lead  many  to  think  that  no  good  end  can 
attained  by  argument  with  the  holders  of  such  strange  opinio: 
And  in  one  sense  this  may  be  true ;  for  the  party  of  revolution  1b^ 
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€le  up  its  mind  upon  the  point,  and  is  not  likely  to  change  it.   But 
important  to  consider  that,  when  the  discussion  about  the  land- 
8  has  fairly  begun,  two  utterly  distinct  bodies  of  reformers  will 
<i  the  attack  upon  the  existing  system,  one  of  which  will  consist  in 
3  main  of  the  socialist  artisans.    Their  arguments,  if  they  resemble 
t  some  of  their  leaders  have  already  published,  will  be  based  to  a 
^Mit  extent  upon  descriptions  of  the  kind  mentioned  above,  and  to  some 
t  extent,  perhaps,  upon  references  to  the  early  history  of  property 
lEngland.     Much  has  been  heard  of  late  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
"^v-lxich  the  people  are  imagined  in  no  way  to  have  condoned,  of  the 
of  a  feudal  contract  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  landowners, 
Ixc  have  persistently  avoided  the  military  service  which  was  a  condi- 
of  their  tenure,  and  of  the  low  rate  at  which  the  land-tax  has 
n  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  feudal  dues  which  it 
placed.     It  has  even  been  proposed  to  quadruple  the  tax,  in  order 
xaise  a  fund  for  compensating  landlords  for  the  loss  of  their  estates, 
r.  Mill  is  cited  as  an  authority  for  the  fact  that  the  land-tax 
^xxounts  now  to  no  more  than  one  shilling  in  the  pound  : — 

Why,  then,"  it  is  asked,  "  should  we  refrain  from  re-estimating  the  value  of 

land  as  a  means  to  raise  this  tax  to  its  original  level  P  The  additional  money 

raised  might  be  employed  to  purchase  the  land  from  its  present  holders. 

ow  (writes  Mr.  Odger)  that  it  will  bo  said  that  this  would  bo  raising  the 

tts  of  purchase  from  the  very  persons  who  now  hold  the  land.     But  I  ask 

^€3ther  the  four  per  cent,  was  not  the  price  paid  to  the  nation  for  release  from 

obligations  in  time  of  war,  and  whether  the  re-imposition  of  a  tax  of 

nature  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  enforcomout  of  a  just  debt  ?  Instead 

^«eling  wrath  at  so  just  a  proposal,  my  impression  is  that  the  holders  of  land 

nld  rejoice  at  being  let  off  so  lightly,  for  equity  would  insist  upon  the 

"ment  of  all  arrears." 

It  is,  in  truth,  an  ingenious  device  for  raising  about  a  thousand  mil- 

^"^>Xi8  of  poimds,  and  one  which  in  the  eyes  of  its  proposer  has  the 

gular  advantage  that  it  would  in  no  way  Aaterially  impoverish  the 

nt  holders.    A  Westminster  Reviewer  much  in  the  same  way  pro- 

not  long  ago  that  the  State  should  buy  out  all  the  landlords  at 

^je,  and  recoup  the  money  out  of  the  increased  value  to  be  obtained 

an  extended  system  of  draining, 
^uch  has  been  written  of  late  about  the  mediccval  land  commimi- 
which  are,  no  doubt,  at  least  as  old  in  this  country  as  the 
^  of  the  Teutonic  settlement,  and  perhaps  older.     Setting  aside 
portions  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the  priests,  the  arable  and  pas- 
lands  of  the  first  German  settlers  in  England  were  occupied 
<x>mmon  by  the  freemen,  and  traces  of  this  common  proprietorship 
still  to  be  found  in  the  present  tenures  of  many  waste  grounds  and 
^^^^cndosed  fields.   But  during  centuries  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
X^^^Tate  property  in  large  tracts  of  tilled  and  untilled    land  was 
^^ured  to  the  Crown,  the  Church,  and  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  many 
^Si^es;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  much  weight 

^^^  XI.  H.8.  X 
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will  be  giyen  to  delicate  antiquarian  discussion  when  the  question 
propounded  whether  the  present  foundations  of  society  shall 
uprooted.  In  fact,  the  whole  question  of  socialism  belongs  to  th 
dass  of  topics  which  can  only  be  fairly  argued  in  a  debate  of  ^'ann 
opinions/'  ''  The  land  of  every  country  belongs  to  its  people,"  a] 
a  nation  may  make  such  land-laws  as  it  may  please.  From  tl 
axiom  the  writers  above  mentioned  deduce  the  inference  that  aa  t 
land  is  at  present  owned  by  the  richer  classes,  the  sooner  the  mi 
of  the  population  resumes  its  property  the  better.  We  may  deny, 
we  please,  that  the  nation  and  the  Stete  are  bare  synonyms  fortl 
numerical  majority  of  adult  males  in  England ;  but  we  are  not  like 
to  convince  our  opponents,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  might  do  wise 
in  giving  up  the  hope  of  attaining  their  objects  by  threats  or  wor 
of  advice.  We  are  told  that  the  issue  is  certain  when  the  strugj 
has  once  begun,  but  it  is  assumed  that  public  opinion  will  be  all  - 
the  side  of  the  republican  poor.  **  Would  it  not  be  well,"  Mr.  Odg 
has  asked,  "  for  those  who  now  hold  a  monopoly  of  land  to  aocepi 
modification  in  favour  of  the  nation  such  as  that  proposed? 
would  at  least  be  a  sure  way  of  preventing  bloodshed  and  natioe: 
disaster."  It  may  be  so ;  but  that  way  will  not  be  taken  ;  and 
the  proposal  should  ever  become  a  serious  question  of  practi 
politics,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  promised  bloodshed  and  disaster  < 
possibly  be  averted. 

A  question  of  far  more  present  importance  is  raised  by  those  "^9 
would  restore  the  ancient  yeomanry ;  and  if  means  were  dec 
shown  for  accomplishing  that  result,  it  is  almost  certain  thafc 
parties  would  join  in  providing  them.  "  I  am  not  insensible,"  c 
Lord  Derby  in  a  recent  speech,  *'  and  no  man  who  keeps  his  e 
open  can  be  so,  of  the  value  in  a  social  point  of  view  of  havixL 
numerous  body  of  men  concerned  in  land-owning."  And  in  this- 
probably  spoke  for  his  party.  It  is  very  likely  that,  if  no  Ifl 
question  were  looming  ahead,  most  of  our  richer  classes  would  oo*-^ 
to  prefer  the  Scotch  system,  under  which  large  estetes  and  lar" 
tenancies  are  a  necessity.  Nothing  could  pay  better  commercii^ 
than  a  system  by  which  large  farms  are  let  by  tender  to  men 
capital.  In  Scotland  we  see  that  combination  of  large  holdings,  a0 
scientific  agriculture  practised  by  a  shifting  tenantry  of  educate 
gentlemen,  which  was  said  by  Sir  Charles  Adderley  to  be  concaves 
in  the  very  spirit  of  the  age.  In  England  we  are  in  this  respec 
behind  the  age.  A  desire  for  political  influence,  and  to  a  grea 
extent  the  survival  of  a  feudal  attachment  between  farmers  and  lan^ 
lords,  have  caused  the  latter  to  keep  up  the  old  system  of  oomparativd 
small  farms,  yearly  tenan  cies,  and  short  rents,  at  least  throughout  a  larg 
portion  of  the  kingdom.  It  may  be  also  that  the  climate  of  a  great  pa3 
of  England  is  unfavourable  to  large  tenancies ;  it  has  been  notioed  k 
competent  observers  that  farms  are  consolidated  the  more  n^idl 
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proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate  and  the  ^EU^ilities  for 
oom  or  breeding  cattle  on  an  extensive  scale.     Whatever 
.e  resBOH  may  be,  the  condition  of  England  certainly  appears-  to  be 
'en  now  more  favourable  than  that  of  Scotland  for  the  small  holder, 
liether  tenant-farmer  or  yeoman.     Why  then,  it  is  asked,  is  there 
lything  unreasonable  in  the  idea  that  a  large  class  of  peasant- 
elders  might  prosper  in   this  coimtry  P    The  example  of  other 
o^>^uitrieB  shows,  as  it  is  urged,  that  the  class  might  be  created  as  in 
and  Denmark,  while  its  probable  prosperity  may  be  gauged 
a  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  peasants  in  many  other  countries. 
Special  circumstances  prevent  our  deriving  much  assistance  in  con- 
Bxdering  our  own  circumstances  from  the  experience  of  the  United 
Sl^ates  and  several  of  our  own  colonies,  where  the  abimdance  of  land 
li.aA  as  yet  kept  its  market  value  down  ;  and  it  is  hardly  certain  as 
jrot  whether  the  new  reforms  in  Russia  will  not  require  a  sweeping 
alt^cration.     The  experience  of  the  ancient  world,  and  of  barbarous 
trxles  in  various  ages,  has  been  collected  to  show  that  our  system, 
wlierever  tried,  has  been  equally  evil,  and  is  in  fact  repugnant  to 
^«e.fourths  of  the  human  race.     And  more  valuable  arguments  in 
^^our  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of  peasant  landholders  have  been 
di^wn  of  late  from  the  statistics  of  tenure  in  France,  Holland, 
•■-^^aunark,  and  our  own  Channel  Islands.  ^  The  prosperity  of  the  small 
Proprietors  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  is  indeed  very  remarkable.  Though 
™^o  rent  of  land  is  enormous  according  to  our  notions,  the  produce  is 
^^ore  than  proportionately  larger  than  our  own.     Yet  we  are  told 
J*^*t  the  average  size  of  farms  is  but  ten  acres  ;  and  in  Guernsey  even 
,    In  many  respects  their  agriculture  is  burdened  with  primitive 
disadvantageous  customs.     But  the  people  are  prosperous,  and  it 
7^a  been  observed  that  in  many  cases  the  properties  have  continued 
^  the  same  &milies  for  generations,  or  even  centuries.     Here,  then, 
^e  are  at  onoe  led  to  the  question  whether  this  happy  system  cannot 
^  transplanted  and  set  up  amongst  ourselves.    It  is  objected,  indeed, 
^^  these  fEurmers  lead  hard  lives,  not  often  eating  meat,  ''  scarcely 
*^^inga8  much  rest  as  is  sufficient  to  preserve  health,  suoh  is  their 
^^^^^dous  industry ; "  but  these  are  not  great  evils,  considering  their 
'^^^Jdiness  of  independence  and  their  immeasurable  superiority  in 
^'^^^^tiofn  to  the  English  labourer.     There  are  in  reality  several 
^^^4(mB  for  supposing  that  these  islanders  owe  their  good  fortunes  to 
^^^  peculiar  circumstances.     Since  the  introduction  of  free  trade, 
!r^^9  have  lost  the  valuable  privilege  of  exporting  corn  to  England 
^^^y-free,  in  competition  with  heavily  taxed  foreign  corn.     But  they 
^>e  the  advantage  of  the  residence  among  them  of  a  large  class  of 
The  islands  are  small,  and  the  soil  peculiarly  rich.    And 
die  chief  {dace  they  have  a  system  of  ancient  laws  which  necea- 
«p  the  number  of  separate  proprietors  to  the  greatest 
^^tent  which  tiie  size  of  the  islands  will  allow.    And,  in  the  opinion 
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of  the  writer  at  least,  that  system  of  law  could  never  be  introda< 
or  imitated  here.  Freehold  estates,  when  not  inherited,  are  acquu 
very  generally  in  the  following  manner.  One- fourth,  or  more,  of 
purchase-money  is  paid  at  once,  the  rest  remaining  charged  u] 
the  land  in  the  form  of  an  annual  rent ;  this  may  be  paid  off  at 
purchaser's  option  by  instalments,  or  may  remain  as  a  perman 
rent-charge  upon  the  land.  At  any  subsequent  time  the  purchai 
who  has  acquired  what  for  practical  purposes  is  a  freehold  esti 
may  redeem  his  groimd-rent  by  a  sum  of  money,  or  by  a  transfei 
ground-rents,  charged  upon  other  property,  as  he  may  please.  In 
next  place,  a  landowner  in  Jersey  (according  to  a  law  which  o: 
prevailed  in  England)  may  not  devise  his  land  or  freehold  rents, 
must  leave  it  for  his  family  to  divide  in  the  customary  shares.  "  1 
eldest  son  takes  the  house,  &c.,  with  rather  more  than  two  aerei 
land  adjoining,  besides  one-tenth  of  the  landed  property  and  ren 
the  remainder  is  then  shared,  two-thirds  among  sons,  and  one-th 
among  the  daughters,  but  so  that  in  no  case  a  daughter  take  a  larj 
share  than  a  son."  In  Guernsey  a  very  similar  law  prevails,  w 
even  less  advantage  reserved  to  the  eldest  son.  It  was,  if  I  remc 
ber  rightly,  the  opinion  of  Hallam,  that  the  subdivisions  caused 
a  law  of  equal  partition  would  always  be  more  than  balanced 
the  influence  of  purchases  and  marriages.  In  the  Channel  Island 
is  found  that  comparatively  few  of  those  who  inherit  portions 
estates  are  willing  to  sell  their  share ;  or  at  least  so  few  give 
landholding  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  business  elsewhere,  1 
the  tendency  towards  the  subdivision  of  these  small  properties  is  i 
upon  the  increase.  If  we  wish  to  find  anything  in  English  soc: 
resembling  the  system  described  above,  we  shall  have  to  go  baol 
the  law  of  agricultural  holdings  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  And 
can  hardly  at  the  present  time  imagine  any  one  making  a  propc 
to  reproduce  a  peasantry  of  the  ancient  type  by  re-enacting  as  I 
the  usages  of  the  Chrand  Coustumier,  The  long  struggle  for  the  fi 
alienation  of  land  has  changed  the  national  character  too  deeply  i 
this  to  be  possible.  In  France,  also,  the  great  multiplication 
ownerships  is  due  to  causes  which  have  been  working  for  sevei 
centuries.  The  practice  of  primogeniture  before  1789,  affected  hard 
more  than  the  lands  of  the  nobility  alone.  The  Revolution  ma 
general  a  system  of  partible  inheritance,  which  had  already  divid 
France  among  millions  of  proprietors.  To  learn  why  France  a 
England  have  in  this  matter  come  to  differ  so  widely  it  is  neceasfl 
to  study  the  history  of  law  and  agriculture  in  each  country.  I 
these  are  *' secular  changes,"  caused  by  remote  and  far-reaohi 
influences,  and  not  likely  to  be  much  affected  by  sudden  revolati< 
in  politics.  The  French  Revolution  has  little  more  to  do  with  1 
question  than  the  Norman  Conquest.     Each  event  haSi  of  ooai 
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itributed  something  towards  the  intricacy  of  the  problem,  but  so 
li't'tle  that  it  would  be  a  considerable  advantage  if  both  were  in  future 
oxzmitted  from  its  discussion. 

One  of  the  main  points  to  be  considered  in  the  inquiry  appears  to 
"bo  the  tacit  introduction  of  primogeniture  among  the  holdings  of  the 
English  peasants  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III. 
Tlie  early  and  general  diffusion  of  this  custom  supplies  one  reason 
for  the  comparatiye  paucity  of  freeholders  in  England.     And  another 
may  doubtless  be  found  in  the  fact  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  the  law  permitted  alienation  of  lands  which  their  owner 
had  acquired    by  inheritance.      Before  the  passing  of  the   great 
statute   Quia  emptores  terrancm,  in  the  eighteenth   year  of  that 
roigTi,  purchased  lands  alone  could  be  sold,  and  those  only  in  cases 
where  sufficient  remained  in  the  freeholder's  ownership  to  provide  for 
the  dues  to  his  lord  and  the  probable  requirements  of  his  family. 
Laad  thus  passed  into  the  class  of  marketable  commodities,  a  change 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  almost  every  European  community  in  early 
™ies.    The  estates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  protected  for  the 
^08t  part  by  a  strict  system  of  entails,  which  lasted  without  any 
relaxation  for  two  hundred  years,  during  which  period  a  great  part 
^f  the  smaller  freeholds  must  have  passed  into  the  families  of  the 
iiew  gentry,  descended  from  the  merchants  whose  riches  and  appetite 
for  land  were  the  paramount  causes  for  passing  the  statute  of  entails. 
■This  movement  certainly  lasted  till  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the 
*^giuning  of  which  the  system  of  entails  was  relaxed  "  by  those  bold 
^^n,  the  judges  in  Taltarum's  case."     It  was  with  reference  to  this 
*inae  that  Fortescue  wrote  that  famous  description  of  the  state  of 
^gland,  which  is  usually  quoted  to  prove  that  the  number  of  small 
^^holders  had  not  diminished  when  he  framed  his  panegyric.     He 
*^Us  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  **  the  country 
^^  80  filled  and  replenished  with  landed  men,  that  therein  so  small 
*  little  hamlet  cannot  be  found  where  dwelleth  not  a  knight,  an. 
^^^re,  or  such  a  householder  as  is  called  a  franklin,  enriched  with 
^'^ftt  possessions,  and  also  other  freeholders  and  other   yeomen." 
f^d  in  another  chapter  of  his  work  he  favourably  compares  the  con- 
**^tion  of  this  country  with  that  of  **  the  other  realms  of  this  world." 
-*^or  though  there  be  in  them  men  of  great  power,  of  great  riches 
^^d  possessions,  yet  they  dwell  not  so  nigh  one  to  another  as  such 
men  do  in  England :  neither  are  there  so  many  inheritors  and 
jsors  of  land  elsewhere  as  in  England."     "We  are  in  possession 
^o  facts  which  would  sustain  the  literal  accuracy  of  this  last  state- 
^^^t ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  passages  cited  is  to 
Jr^W  that  the  class  of  rich  landowners  had  steadily  been  increasing  ; 
^^^^^*Ui  which  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  the  petty  owners  had 
"^^^bred  a  oorresponding  decrease. 
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It  was  not  till  after  Fortescue's  time  that  the  moyement  towaxc 
consolidation  acquired  any  great  rapidity,  though  during  seyeral  pn 
ceding  generations  its  course  and  influence  can  be  traced.  Tb 
peasants  still  owned  a  large  proportion  of  the  land,  which  they  tille 
for  the  most  part  according  to  the  unprofitable  usages  of  the  anciez 
township-communities.  The  larger  proprietors  had  let  much  of  thd 
land  to  the  same  class  of  cultivators,  who  held  it  upon  Utbs,  or  fie 
terms  of  years,  at  very  low  rents.  A  barbarous  system  of  husbendi 
made  land  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  down  the  competition  < 
purchasers.  Cattle-breeding  on  artificial  pastures  was  unknown  c 
neglected,  and  all  the  fields,  with  trifling  exceptions,  were  nndc 
tillage,  bringing  to  the  landlord  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  pw 
of  eightpence  or  a  shilling  per  acre.  But  towards  the  end  of  thi 
century  a  remarkable  change  took  place,  which  caused  a  hundre 
years  of  bickering  and  rebellion,  and  which  even  now  is  general! 
described  as  an  organized  scheme  of  robbery,  by  which  the  rkhi 
classes  got  possession  of.  the  lands  of  the  pooc.  The  discovery  wi 
made  that  landed  property  might  become  exceedingly  valuable  if 
more  scientific  plan  of  farming  were  introduced.  The  great  demao 
for  hides  and  wool  on  the  Continent  indicated  the  source  of  futo: 
profit.  But  cattle-breeding  was  impossible  while  all  the  land  w 
tilled  for  com,  for  the  most  part  in  open  and  intermixed  fields^  t!" 
cattle  being  turned  on  wet  moors  and  unhealthy  waste  grouna 
where  disease  was  absolutely  certain  to  attend  any  consideral 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  stock.  The  natural  results  foUoi^ 
these  discoveries.  Landlords  turned  their  attention  at  once 
mixed  husbandry,  with  a  rude  rotation  of  grass  and  grain.  Tlka 
open  fields  and  separate  properties  were  enclosed,  a  step  which  ^m 
necessary  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  husbandry ;  and  this  3 
led  several  writers  to  imagine  that  the  radical  feature  of  the  duuc: 
was  enclosure  of  open  lands,  which  was  indeed  a  grievance  to  — 
classes  of  commoners  whose  cattle  had  ranged  the  stubbles  of  all  ' 
township  for  a  certain  period  in  every  year ;  but  the  real  impartajn 
of  the  matter  lies  in  the  change  from  imiversal  tillage  to  a  coarse 
mixed  farming,  more  suitable  to  the  climate  of  most  of  our  counts^ 
and  to  the  demands  of  the  foreign  market  of  that  time.  This 
has  been  very  well  explained  by  Professor  Nasse,  of  Bonn,  in 
work  on  the  Land-communities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
conclusions  we  can  in  the  main  agree,  though  differing  from 
views  upon  some  of  the  obscurer  portions  of  mediaeval  law. 
followed  in  the  natural  course  of  events  that  the  landlords  got 
soon  as  possible  of  their  temporary  tenants,  and  also  began  \my^ 
up  the  smaller  properties.  The  Statute  Book  from  the  reigis- 
Henry  VII.  to  that  of  Edward  VI.  is  full  of  complaints  of  depop«^ 
tion,  which  Eden  in  "  The  State  of  the  Poor  '*  attributed  to  a  hy3 
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ndriac  temper  inherent  in  the  English  character.     ''Many  houses 
Tillages  in  the  kingdom  are  deserted,  the  arable  land  belonging 
-fchem  is  enclosed  and  converted  into  pasture.    Where  formerly  two 
li-ci-xadred  men  supported  themselves  by  honest  labour,  are  now  only 
Ije  seen  two  or  three  shepherds."     This  quotation  is  from  the  Act 
inst  the  pulling  down  of  towns,  4  Henry  VII.  cap.  19.     Another 
^^U-known  Act,  passed  in  1533,  complains  of  the  rapid  accumula- 
of  land  in  a  few  hands  for  the  purposes  of  cattle-breeding,  and 
the  consequent  depopulation  and  diminution  of  tillage.     The 
«i>exTnons,   law-books,   and  pamphlets   of  that  age  are  filled  with 
x-^pjoaches  against  the  "  enclosers,  graziers,  and  rent-raisers,"  who 
*^ere  said  to  cast  out  the  poor  like  vermin  from  their  holdings,  and 
"^o  make  paupers  and  slaves  of  the  yeomanry.   Later  on  the  Protector 
Somerset  adopted  the  popular  view,  and  appointed  a  Commission  to 
Al>ate  enclosures  and  restore  the  ancient  proportion  of  arable  culture. 
•But  the  Commission,  as  we  know,  came  to  nothing,  and  Somerset's 
^^ooTse  of  action  only  added  another  charge  to  the  impeachment 
''^luch  cost  him  his  life. 

Strype's  works  are  full  of  complaints  against  the  covetousness  of 
'tJxe  gentry,  "  who  fell  to  raising  the  rents,  turned  arable  into  pasture 
^1*  grazing  sheep,  and  enclosed  commons,  to  the  great  oppression  of 
5^«  poor."  The  Supplication  of  the  Poor  Commons  to  Henry  VIU. 
-^^  filled  with  lamentations  over  the  same  grievances,  which  are, 
P^i'haps,  most  graphically  described  in  the  following  passage,  which 
'^^'ypo  extracted  from  a  publication  named  the  Jewel  of  Joy : — 

**  How  do  the  rich  men,  and  especially  such  as  be  sheepmongers,  oppress  the 
^^^^B  liege  people  by  using  the  common  pastures  with  their  sheep,  so  that  the 
^*^*®'  people  are  not  able  to  keep  a  cow  for  the  comfort  of  themselves  and  their 
Ppor  fimulies,  but  are  like  to  starve  and  perish  with  hunger  if  there  be  not  pro- 
^^*«ioii  made  shortly !  What  sheep-groimd  escapeth  these  caterpillars  of  the 
^***^oionweal  ?  How  swarm  they  with  abundance  of  sheep,  and  yet  was  wool 
^1^*^^  80  dear  or  mutton  of  so  great  a  price  !  If  these  sheepmongers  go  forth  as 
Z^®y  hegin,  the  people  shall  both  miserably  die  for  cold  and  wretchedly  perish 
J?*"  hunger.  For  these  greedy  wolves  and  cumberous  cormorants  will  either  sell 
r'^JJ'  sheep  and  wool  at  their  own  price,  or  else  they  will  sell  none.  Oh !  what 
^yeraity  is  this  in  the  sale  of  wools !  A  stone  of  wool  sometime  to  be  sold 
^^^ight  groats  and  now  for  eight  shillings,  and  so  likewise  of  sheep,  Qod  have 
^*cy  upon  us !  •* 

^lofeaeor  Nasse,  attaching  what  must  be  considered  an  undue 

^^f^Iit  to  the  vehement  and  exaggerated  language  of  the  '' peasants' 

"^^ds "  of  that  day  (if  we  may  borrow  a  term  from  the  modem 

-P^utics  of  Denmark),  accuses  the  landlords  of  wholesale  violations 

^  the  law. 

>^  It  is  very  remarkable,"  he  says,  ''  how  the  supplanting  of  so  many  smaU 

^^^*^  propridon  juBt  then  took  place,  and  this  after  the  class  among  them, 

^*t  edood  in  the  most  unfavourable  position  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  had 

^ed  protection  for  their  rights  of  property.  In  spite  of  this  these  copyholders 

^inven  in  gfemt  numbers  from  their  rural  hides.    When  an  Extraordinaxy 
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• 

Boyal  Commission,  like  that  of  tho  Protector,  ordered  to  inquire  into 
indoBures  and  the  eyiction  of  peasants,  could  not  prevail  against  the 
classes,  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that  tho  protection  of  the  High  O 
Judicature,  or  the  judges  on  their  circuits,  could  afford  little  help  to  t 
small  peastot." 

And  he  repeats  elsewhere  Latimer's  unproved  statement  th 
judges  were  corrupted  by  bribes. 

But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  these  sv 
tions  of  illegality.  The  evictions  were  of  that  kind  with  wh 
have  been  unhappily  familiar  in  Ireland,  in  the  Scotch  Higl 
and  in  the  English  parishes,  where  the  labourers  were  tum< 
that  the  landlords  might  evade  the  poor-rate.  There  was 
harshness,  no  doubt,  and  carelessness  of  what  became  of  the 
holders.  But  the  supposition  that  freeholders  or  copyholder 
turned  out  of  their  properties  by  force  of  the  landlords  or  fr 
the  judges  must  be  treated  as  baseless.  It  was  easy  enough 
out  the  holdings  of  the  leaseholders,  and  to  buy  up  the  land 
small  owners  at  a  tempting  price.  From  tl^at  time  the  same 
ment  has  continued,  though  the  course  of  agriculture  and  the  n 
leading  to  the  acquisition  of  land  have  changed  from  time  U 
The  transition  to  our  present  system  was  least  rapid,  as  mighi 
been  expected,  in  the  counties  most  remote  from  London.  E 
our  own  time  the  class  of  peasant-owners  has  been  considerably 
numerous  in  the  north  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  it  is  hardly  » 
years  ago  since  the  western  counties  were  for  the  most  part  i 
by  a  class  of  small  copyholders  and  leaseholders  for  lives,  whid 
upon  Church  property  is  now  rapidly  disappearing.  Mr.  Sq 
an  eminent  land-agent  in  the  West,  is  my  authority  for  the  foU 
remarks  upon  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  £ei 
of  Wilts,  Hants,  and  Dorset.  At  the  beginning  of  the  p 
century  the  area  of  the  occupations  ranged  from  thirty  to  a  hi 
acres,  the  land  remaining  for  generations  in  the  same  families, 
renewal  for  comparatively  moderate  fines  took  place  at  interval 
the  whole  burden  of  erecting  and  maintaining  the  dwelling 
and  homestead  fell,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  on  the  copy 
or  lessee.  The  cottages  of  the  few  labourers  employed  were  ger 
of  similar  tenure,  having  too  frequently  been  built  upon  wast< 
for  a  nominal  acknowledgment  to  the  lord.''  The  line  betwe 
labourer  and  the  yeoman  was  but  faintly  marked,  ''  and  the  chs 
of  the  tenure  was  such  as  to  enable  a  thrifty  labourer  to  rise  in 
condition  of  a  small  farmer."  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  gent 
whom  I  have  quoted,  that  nothing  could  have  prevented  the 
tion  of  these  yeomen  and  thriving  labourers  into  a  semi-i 
condition.  ''  It  was  the  painM  but  inevitable  conclusion  of  ; 
dition  of  things  right  enough  it  may  be  for  those  or  a  few  prei 
centuries,  but  inapplicable  to  the  wants  of  an  increasing  and  wei 
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]^pulatIon.     The  transition  state  was  one  of  acute  suffering  to  the 
dispossessed  yeoman  and  labourer,  and  the  agricultural  annals  of 
ttio     j)eriod  are  full  of  schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  which 
pre^v^ailed  among  the  labourers."     The  story  is  merely  a  repetition 
of    ^^cv^hat  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  century  throughout  the  greater 
j^arl;  of  England.     Land  became  more  valuable ;  the  owners  recog- 
nise^ the  advantage  of  enclosure  and  the  abolition  of  the  old  methods 
of  oultivation  in  common  fields,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  take  the 
sxEiaXl  holdings  into  hand  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  farms. 
**  Tlie  benefit  of  enclosure,  the  greater  economy  of  management,  the 
increased  quantity  of  stock  which  might  be  kept,  were  fully  recog- 
nised,  and,  stimulated  by  the  increasing  prices  of  corn,  enclosures 
wero  pushed  on  with  great  energy.     The  change  in  the  character 
and  position  of  the  occupiers  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  rentals 
of   farms  after  enclosure  ranged  generally  from  £100  to  £400  per 
*nixnin,  while  the  rental  of  the  lands  held  under  the  old  system 
^^J^ied  from  £15  to  £40."     It  is  obvious,  the  same  writer  concludes, 
tn&t;   while  a  wealthier  class  was  found  to  rent  the  new  enclosures, 
"^o  fdispossessed  occupiers  sank  for  the  most  part  into  the  condition 
w     xnere  labourers.     Some  of  these  facts  may  in  a  great  measure 
*^^^^^oimt  for  that  redundance  of  labour  in  our  southern  and  western 
p^^^Xities,  which  keeps  down  the  rate  of  wages  to  a  standard  which 
^    ^^iserably  low,  when  compared  with  that  which  is  found  in  the 
'^^^^hem  parts  of  England.     For  that  state  of  things  there  can  be 
^^    efficient  remedy,  we  may  fear,  except  a  migration  of  the  super- 
^^otis  numbers. 

^^e  have  traced  some  of  the  steps  by  which  the  land,  when  it  once 

o^me  commercially  valuable,  began  to  pass  into  fwver  and  still  fewer 

^^^ds,  as  if  by  some  irresistible  law  of  economy.    And  here  the  very 

.cult  question  arises.  Why  did  not  the  richer  classes  in  France 

elsewhere  buy  up  the  land  when  it  acquired  a  value  in  the 

let?    We  cannot  suppose  that  the  English  peasant  was  less 

jioTis  of  his  property  or  less  proud  of  an  independent  position 

oi  the  ancestors  of  the  cottagers  of  Flanders,  or  the  quarter  of 

^  ^XMiUion  freeholders  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire.     While  the  English 

"^^^^ed  aristocracy  were  in  full  growth,  the  French  nobility  were 

^^^*^c>^wing  poorer  in  every  generation.    "  It  is  to  this  gradual  impover- 

^^*^^3ient,"  says  Do  Tocqueville,  **  that  the  vast  subdivision  of  landed 

I^^Ojerty  must  partly  be  attributed.     The  nobles  had  sold  their  lands 

P^^^cem^  to  the  peasants,  reserving  only  the  seignorial  rights,  which 

R'^'Ve  them  the  appearance  rather  than  the  reality  of  their  former 

*^^^^tion.    Several  provinces  of  France  were  filled  with  a  small,  poor 

^^T^ty,  owning  hardly  any  land,  and  living  only  on  seignorial 

^^Ikts  and  rent-charges  on  their  former  estates." 

^the  answer  to  this  problem  will  probably  be  found,  when  the 
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matter  is  more  thoroughly  discussed,  in  the  early  decay  of  the  ieadal 
system  in  England.  The  feudal  nobles  had  been  almost  destroyed  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  and  it  was  a  class  of  new  rich  men  who 
bought  out  the  peasantry.  Mr.  Froude  has  remarked  in  his  history 
that  the  landowners  who  shared  the  possessions  of  the  dissolved 
monasteries  were  not  the  old  nobility  and  gentry,  but  '^  the  creation 
of  a  new  age,  disregarding  in  every  way  the  laws  of  military  tenure." 
And  earlier  than  that,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  there  were  many 
indications  of  the  growing  neglect  of  the  feudal  doctrines.  England 
had  entered  into  the  commercial  stage  of  existence ;  in  France,  down 
to  the  Revolution,  we  find  a  pedantic  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  seigneur9 
to  keep  up  the  ancient  tenures  with  all  their  vexatious  incidents. 
While  these  were  retained  scientific  farming  was  simply  impossible; 
but  to  make  a  trade  of  landholding  would  have  seemed  like  a  degrada- 
tion of  the  noblest  of  professions.  Partly,  then,  from  the  lingering  of 
feudalism,  partly  from  the  retention  of  the  ancient  laws  of  descent 
and  alienation,  the  soil  of  France  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert  that  the  English  labourers  are 
paying  somewhat  dearly  in  one  way  for  the  early  liberty  of  the 
country ;  but  something  might  be  plausibly  put  forward  in  defence 
of  the  statement.  Leaving  France  for  the  present,  let  us  look  at 
Denmark  and  Prussia,  the  two  countries  where  the  land  is  passing*, 
or  has  already  for  the  most  part  passed,  into  the  ownership  of  die 
yeomanry.  We  are  by  this  time  familiar  with  the  story  of  Stein's 
and  Hardcnberg's  reforms  in  Prussia.  The  peasantry  were  bowed 
down  with  feudal  burdens  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  serfii 
in  Russia  before  the  late  reforms.  They  had,  indeed,  a  kind  of  copy- 
hold interest  in  their  tenements,  but  without  the  liberty  which  copy- 
holders in  England  had  gained  four  centuries  ago.  The  great  system 
of  enfranchisement,  which  followed  the  disaster  of  Jena,  divided  the 
land  between  the  lord  and  the  base  tenant  who  has  now  become  a 
freehold  owner.  In  Denmark,  again,  under  the  system  of  '*  com- 
pulsory life-leases,"  the  yeomanry  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  become 
enslaved  to  the  superior  lords;  and  their  slavery,  in  one  sense 
fortimately,  lasted  so  long  that  their  enfranchisement  is  taking  plaoe 
in  a  time  when  politicians  are  agreed  that  small  proprietors  are  a 
nation's  blessing. 

If  the  foregoing  suppositions  are  true  in  the  main  we  may  aoooont 
in  this  way  for  the  imdue  accumulation  of  lands  in  England  into  the 
ownership  of  the  richer  classes ;  in  the  first  place,  the  influence  ai 
primogeniture  kept  down  the  number  of  the  small  proprietors,  and 
so  rendered  it  easy  to  buy  the  land  when  it  became  the  subject  ol 
competition ;  in  the  next  place,  the  early  decay  of  the  English  feudal 
tenures  left  the  ground  clear  for  the  rise  of  a  class  of  landowners 
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wliose  fortunes  had  been  founded  on  trade,  and  who  had  no  aversion 
to  sk  commercial  system  of  agriculture ;  thirdly,  in  the  period  which 
lias    just  been  described  the  land  became  exceedingly  valuable  for 
C8kt;t;le-breeding,  as  later  for  the  high  wheat-farming  of  modem  times. 
Perliaps  we  may  add  as  a  further  reason  the  fact  that  the  new  nobility 
aii.d  gentry  who  shared  the  lands  of  the  dissolved  monasteries  had  no 
coTxipunctiony  as  it  appears,  in  the  matter  of  turning  out  the  old 
texiaxits  of  the  Church  lands.     The  complaints  of  the  dispossessed 
holders  for  lives  and  terms  of  years  survive  in  many  of  the  histories 
o£    -tliat  time,  and  remind  the  modem  reader  very  strongly  of  the 
^xxrilar  grievances  of  the  tenants  and  lessees  of  chapter  estates,  which 
li^'v^  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.     In 
otlx^r^  cotmtries  no  such  causes  were  at  work.   Property  was  indefinitely 
^tilxixyided  in  the  course  of  generations,  and   under  the  painful 
^^sliTrictions  of  the  feudal  tenures  there  was  not  much  inducement  to 
"'^y    land  as  an  investment  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  agriculture, 
lere  are  many  reasons  why  the  richer  classes  may  be  expected  to 
^nue  investing  their  money  in  land.     A  social  prestige  and  a  vast 
^^Xint  of  political  and  other  influence  have  come  to  be  attached  to 
,  ^^    Ciwnership  of  large  landed  estates.     It  is  diflScult,  indeed,  to  see 
^^^^^^     this  state  of  aflfairs  can  be  altered  by  any  of  the  legislative 
*^'*^  ges  which  are  currently  propounded  as  cures.   The  mere  abolition 
irimogeniture  in  descents  of  land  upon  intestacy  would  work 
?,  if  any,  change.     We  may  alter  the  laws  of  a  people  without 
■^i^ting  its  customs,  and  property  would  in  all  probability  be  pro- 
against  partition  by  an  increased  vigilance  of  the  owners  in 
"^natter  of  wills  and  settlements. 

cheap  system  of  land-transfer  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  until  the 

lent  intricacy  of  family  settlements  is  violently  disentangled.     If 

a  system  could  be  framed  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many  com- 

it  judges,  raise  the  value  of  real  estate  four  or  five  per  cent,  as 

investment  for  the  capitalist,  who  would  then,  as  now,  outbid  the 

^H  farmers  and  labourers.     More  effect  would,  doubtless,  in  time 

iroduced  by  a  destruction  of  the  power  of  settling  land  as  at  pre- 

ezercised ;    but  to  all  appearances  the  country  is  not  nearly 

ly  for  a  law  which  should  permit  no  devise  of  land  except  in  fee- 

L  jJe,  charged  only  with  jointures,  portions  for  children,  and  the 

'-    Even  if  this  change  were  effected,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 

^tition  would  cease  which  now,  for  the  most  part,  excludes  the 

man  from  the  land-market.     These  considerations  lead  but  to 

conclusion,  that  the  land  question  which  will  be  raised  cannot  in 

^^  present  state  of  our  society  be  solved  in  any  way  which  has  yet 

"^«ii  discussed.     The  State  will  not  confiscate  the  estates  of  the  rich, 

^<>f  will  a  new  order  of  peasants  arise  among  us  for  the   present. 

out  mach,  doubtless,  may  be  done  in  the  meanwhile  for  the  class  of 
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agricultural  labourers,  among  whom  a  more  serious  land  que 
may  some  day  arise,  and  if  nothing  be  done  to  help  them,  will 
tainly  arise  and  breed  storms  for  the  future.  At  present  the  labo 
are  in  too  many  parts  badly  housed,  badly  paid,  and  kept  in  too  j 
subjection  by  the  insecure  tenure  of  their  cottages  and  gar 
Much  of  this  evil  is  the  effect  of  causes  which  have  now  ceased 
active,  such  as  the  habit  of  depopulating  a  parish  in  order  to  € 
the  poor-rates  under  the  old  law.  Much  is  caused  by  a  redunc 
of  labour  in  those  districts  where  there  is  no  centre  of  minii] 
manufacturing  energy,  and  where  no  partial  migration  of  labo 
has  as  yet  been  organized.  And  a  great  part  of  the  same  evil  is 
no  doubt,  to  the  inability  of  the  tenants  for  life  under  many  £b 
settlements  to  spend  much  money  upon  the  building  and  imp 
ment  of  cottages,  notwithstanding  the  institution  of  the  comp 
for  providing  agricultural  loans.  On  the  other  hand,  there  see] 
be  an  opportunity  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ' 
out  any  great  revolution  of  the  law.  An  undue  influence  o 
farmers  over  their  men,  which  is  too  often  used  to  depress  the  n 
wages,  might  be  diminished  or  destroyed  if  landlords  were 
generally  to  allow  the  cottages  to  be  held  directly  of  themselve 
stead  of  the  farmers.  And  a  benefit  of  far  greater  extent  wou 
gained  if  tenants  for  life  were  allowed  to  give  to  the  laboui 
secure  tenure  of  the  cottages,  and  of  plots  of  ground  not 
enough  to  take  the  labourer  from  farmwork,  but  sufficient  to 
him  a  chance  of  saving  money  from  its  produce.  It  is  said  tl 
the  cottagers  had  land  the  farmers  would  combine  to  lowe: 
wages ;  but  combination  is  contagious.  It  would  not  be  neceE 
or  perhaps  expedient,  to  give  an  ordinary  fee-simple  estate  U 
cottiers  holding  these  allotments  or  plots  of  ground.  It  is  ea 
frame  provisions  which  should  prevent  subdivision  of  these  m 
estates,  and  which  on  any  proposed  alienation  should  give  a  rig 
pre-emption  to  the  landlord  who  may  own  the  rent-charges  pa; 
out  of  them.  This  is  merely  one  out  of  a  hundred  suggestions  ^ 
might  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  labourers'  cond 
The  sooner  that  land  questions  of  this  or  of  a  similar  kind  may 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  labourers  and  for  the  country  gene 
Land  questions  of  the  broader  scope  and  more  ambitious  ol 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  sketch,  will  probably  rise  s 
and  wait  much  longer  for  solution. 

Charles  Elt 


ESTANISLAO  FIGUERAS. 

Tjh:e    art  above  all  others  is  the  art  of  eloquence.   Beyond  Its  intrinsic 

qixcLXxties  of  thought  and  logic,  language — like  poetry,  like  the  har- 

nioxiy  of  music,  like  the   arts  of  illustration   and  of  colour,  like 

arolnitecture,  like  war   strategy,  like   swordsmanship — is   governed 

by  sxipreme  laws  of  skill  and  address,  strict  as  the  supreme  moral 

nxl^s  of  justice.   Oratory  is  the  richest  and  most  varied  manifestation 

o^    "the  human  mind,  and  is  of  many  degrees  and  qualities.     Among 

tlx^      principal  artists  of  language,  among  the  most  distinguished 

or-^t^ors  who  do  honour  to   our  country   and  our  Parliament,  all 

^^^^i^^sider  Don  Estanislao  Figueras  an  inspiration  of  his  native  land, 

"^^    glory  of  the  republican  party,  which  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 

^^^•^xstion  of  its  campaign  in  the  constituent  Cortes — a  man  imex- 

^''^ci.;j>led  for  prudence  and  energy  in  our  august  chamber.     Before 

j'sing  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  speeches  of  Figueras 

of  his  political  geniu^*,  let  us  give  some  biographical  data  in 

^'^^I^jjort  of  the  reputation  which  the  republican  orator  enjoys  as  a 

of  consistency  and  dignity  in  his  glorious  career. 

igueras  was  bom  in  beautiful  and  enlightened  Barcelona,  on  the 

November,  1819.     After  having  studied  the  humanities  in  the 

-E»c^ie/lii  Pia  of  that  city,  in  which  he  remained  five  years,  he  applied 

^^TOjself  to  philosophy  at  Cervera,  and  soon  afterwards  at  Tarragona. 

entered  as  a  law  student  in  the  universities  of  Barcelona  and 

cncia,  terminating  his  education  in  the  month  of  June,  1842. 

^m  while  thus  engaged,  he  made  some  figure  in  politics,  showing 

extraordinary  ardour  in  the  defence  of  liberal  principles  ;  in  1837 

"vas  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  Progressist  party,  which  then 

^:'^I>ire8ented  the  most  radical  aspirations  of  the  youth  of  his  time. 

^^txt  his  active  temperament,  and  his  ardent  devotion  to  all  that  is 

J^*^^  and  noble,  soon  separated  him  from  a  political  school  which  was 

^®    yet  unable  to  satisfy  the  natural  exigencies  of  a  revolutionary 

^I^^^h.     In  1840  he  joined  the  Republican  party,  being  among  the 

*^^^t  \|^ho  embraced  their  idea  in  Spain.     After  the  events  of  1842, 

*^cli  culminated  in  the  bombardment  of  Barcelona,  he  diflPered  from 

^  ttepublicans  in  their  appreciation  of  that  incident.     About  this 

he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Constitucional,  in  connection 

Mata  and  Ribot. 

^VTien  the  famous  coalition  occurred  which  threw  the  reins  of 

^r  to  C^eral  Espartero  in  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished 

^^^nls,  he  opposed  that  rising  with  all  his  energy,  and  foretold  its 

oonBequenceB.    After  the  fall  of  the  Regent  and  the  acquisition 
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of  power  by  the  Moderate  party,  he  retired  to  the  town  in  which  hij 
mother  resided  (Tivisa,  in  the  province  of  Tarragona),  continuin| 
his  relations  with  the  Republicans,  who  in  1848  appointed  him  their^ 
commissioner  in  Madrid,  to  organize  the  movements  then  attempt 
by  the  Liberals.     The  revolution,  twice  commenced  and  twice  ovei 
thrown,   being   crushed,   Figueras  withdrew  to  Tarragona,   whei 
he  established  himself  as  an  advocate   in   1849.     He  was  elect 
deputy  in  1851  for  the  first  district  of  Barcelona.     In  that  Cortes 
formed  a  Republican  nucleus  with  Ortense,  Lozano,  and  Jaen. 

In  1854  he  became  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  ji/wte  of  Ti 
gona,  and  deputy  in  the  Cortes  for  the  same  provinces.     He  was  Qf 

those  one-and -twenty  who,  on  the  30th  November,  1854,  voted  a( 
the  monarchy.     Since  that  period  Madrid  has  been  his  fixed 
residence,  and  there  he  exercises  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 
which  he  has  acquired  enviable  notoriety,  being  one  of  the  bl 
famous  law^'-ers  in  the  city.     In  1862  he  was  again  elected  depi 
for  the  first  district  of  Barcelona,  and  disputed  with  his  friend  I 
Nicolas  Maria  Rivero  the  administration  of  the  Liberal  Union,  ti 
in  power.     The  retreat  of  the  two  parties.  Progressist  and  Rep 
lican,  being  decided,  and  the  movement  of  the  3rd  of  January,  1 
being  overthrown,  Figueras  withdrew  for  a  time  from  active 
militant  politics,  notwithstanding  that  he  maintained  his  relatL 
with  the  most  important  men  of  his  party,  and  laboured  unceasi 
although  indirectly,  with  his  counsels  for  the  triumph  of  the 
revolutionary  attempt,  which  occurred  in  June  of  the  same  y 
After  that  abortive  revolution,  the  consequences  of  which 
fatal  for  the  Liberal  party,  he  threw  himself  resolutely  into  the 
of  conspiracy,  which  in  correspondence  with  the  leaders  in  exile 
carried  on  in  Madrid.     In  consequence  of  these  labours  he 
arrested  on   the   12th   of  May,   1867,  by  order  of  Narvaez, 
imprisoned  in  the  Saladero,  together  with  his  friend,  Don 
Rivero.     There  he  remained  two  days,  when  a  commissary  of  po 
and  two  civil  guards  conducted  him  to  Pamplona.     In  a  short  ti 
the  government  ordered  him  to  fix  his  residence  at  Aosis.     He 
pardoned  in  October  of  that  year,  when,  the  revolution  of 
and  Cataluiia  being  over,  the  government  had  nothing  to  appreh^ 
Subsequently,    he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  revolatioo. 
junta,  elected  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  congressional  district, 
in  the  municipal  elections  member  of  the  council  for  the  distrio^ 
the  Hospital.     In  the  elections  for  the  constituent  Cortes  he 
presented  as  a  candidate  in  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Yich,  and  Mad^ 
in  the  two  first-named  places  he  was  elected. 

Being  now  acquainted  with   the   biography  of  Don 
Figueras,  let  us  proceed  to  regard  the  intellectual  qualities  whicb' 
greatly  exalt  him. 


so 
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One  of  the  two  great  peculiarities  of  our  friend — ^perhaps  the  most 

— ^is  his  moral  character.     iNobody,  not  even  his  greatest 

%  can  donbt  the  rectitude  of  his  motives,  the  nobility  of  his 

the  integrity  of  his  life.     Beneath  an  exterior  expressing  the 

^^'^eetness  and  docility  common  to  benevolent  natures,  he  concetds  an 

:^:l^mitable  energy,  which  has  enabled  him  to  stand  erect,  with  a 

^roQt  calm  and  serene,  here  in  this  land  where  we  see  so  much 

^ebiUty,  so  much  inconsistency,  only  to  be  explained  by  the  sugges- 

-fciou  of  qualities  opposed  to  those  which  shine  so  brightly  in  Figueras 

•want  of  energy  in  the  character  or  want  of  faith  in  ideas.    Nothing 

so  difficult  as  to  eradicate  prejudices.     Habits  take  root  strongly, 

and  remain  with  the  people,  even  after  the  institutions  have  expired 

under  whose  influence  they  developed  into  existence.   It  is  a  common 

error  in  Spain  to  believe  that  malignity  and  falsehood  are  necessary 

elements  in  a  political  character.     This  may  be  true  in  the  palaces 

of   kings,  where  all  manner  of  intrigue  finds  its  natural  habitation, 

and  political  immorality  its  familiar  seat ;    but  the  proceedings  of 

lfl>oxrty,  the  political  acts  of  the  people,  the  characters  of  tribunes, 

•to-uld  be  frank,  loyal — ^in  a  word,  most  nobly  moral. 

The  tribune  of  the  people,  like  the  Grecian  athlete,  goes  forth 
to  the  combat.  He  can  conceal  nothing — not  even  those 
'ings  of  the  heart  that  are  hidden  and  suppressed  by  the  jewels, 
th^  velvet,  and  embroidery  with  which  courtiers  axe  bedizened. 
Txio  first  quality  of  the  popular  orator  should  be  frankness,  and 
fidelity  the  prominent  virtue  in  his  character.  But  if  to  frankness 
**^  expression,  if  to  fidelity  in  the  character,  he  unites  the  skill 
^^h-ich  is  part  of  the  tactics  of  his  enemies,  and  can  pursue  them  with 
**^^ir  own  arms,  gathered  in  the  same  field  of  battle,  the  tribune  of 
*^^  people  elevates  himself  immensely,  and  is  formidable  even  under 
^*^^  most  disadvantageous  conditions.  Such,  then,  is  Estanislao 
*  ^"^Tieras — sincerity  personified,  fidelity  complete,  ability  unrivalled 
**^  tJiat  chamber  where  so  many  gifted  orators  have  shone  with  such 
^^^^ii^kadinary  splendour. 

The  orator  must  not  be  judged  by  any  one  of  his  qualities,  though 
^^  must  necessarily  have  a  facile  tongue  and  a  lively  imagination. 
"^o ;  he  must  be  judged  by  all  combined — his  face,  his  tone, 
^'^  Voice,  his  action,  for  all  contribute  to  the  lustre  of  Ms  elo- 
2^^^-  Estanislao  Figueras  unites  great  external  advantages. 
'**  face  gives  him  that  oratorical  expression  mentioned  by  the 
Lents ;  the  repose  of  his  attitude  adds  majesty ;  his  action,  neither 
^Pid  nor  measured,  but  always  suited  to  the  emotions  of  his  soul,  is 
^^*^y  of  his  attitude.  The  unalterable  serenity,  the  self-possession, 
^  l>enevolent  smile,  which  he  does  not  belie  even  when  his  lips 
^^^  forth  darts  of  bitterness,  the  perfect  calmness,  which  so  forcibly 
^^^'^t^asts  with  the  excitement  produced  upon  his  hearers  by  his 
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eloquence — all  these  qualities  make  Figueras  one  of  our  greater- 
parliamentary  orators,  and   his   struggles   in  our   Parliament  tl 
first  glories  of  the  Republican  party.    When  the  horizon  is  obscure 
when  the  seas  become  boisterous,  when  difficulties  threaten  to  over 
whelm  us,  all  eyes  turn  instinctively  to  Figueras,  certain  of  securil 
from  his  unequalled  dexterity.     If  we  entangle  ourselves  in  lej 
problems,  he  lays  down  their  solution ;  if  we  engulf  ourselves 
political  questions,  his  masterly  decision  is  in  reserve>  with  tl 
sense  of  opportunity  which  is  the  greatest  of  parliamentary  gifts. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  remarkable  occasion  in  which  the  ent^ 
Chamber  turned  against  us  for  some  words  of  our  respected  frien^^ 
Ortenso  and  Pierrad,  in  the  manifestation  against  the  Quinm^E^^^, 
Sagasta  poured  forth  burning  words  upon  our  heads.  Prim  thr^^=-£i,^ 
ened  us,  Topete  made  those  interruptions  natural  to  his  nervous 
perament,  the  hosts  of  the  majority  insolently  vociferated,  thn 
of  expulsion  appeared  on  the  brows  of  some  of  our  deputies- 
in  all  that  disorder,  Figueras,  sure  of  himself,  like  an  experie 
mariner  in  a  destroying  storm,  counselled  the  one,  supported 
others,  with  imperious  gesture  restrained  the  just  anger  of  his 
discharging,  as  it  were,  stunning  bombs  in  speeches  brief  as 
lightning,  and  of  as  vivid  effect  on  his  enemies,  changing  into 
tories  the  greatest  difficulties,  tranquillising  the  turbulence  and 
fusion,  and  returning  to  us  in  safety,  bearing  his  household  gods 
his  family,  as  Virgil  says  ^neas  issued  from  the  flaming  Troy. 

Political  eloquence  has  lost  much  in  our  time;  now  the  Jr^^^^^^ss 
contends  with  the  Tribune,  which  it  eclipses.  The  subjects  ^dis- 
cussed are  in  general  prosaic.  The  apostrophe,  the  invocati^^^ 
the  appeals  of  Grecian  eloquence,  are  proscribed  in  our  P»— ■— """^' 
ment,  and  cannot  be  attempted  save  when  the  orator  holds  ii:»-  ™ 
hand  the  heart  of  his  audience,  which  in  the  majority  is  m&mjm^-^^] 
hostile.  From  the  modern  tribune,  men  can  neither  express  -fc--*^®^ 
thoughts  nor  their  passions.     Compare  this  confined  auditorium^  . 

narrow  semicircle,  with  the  Greek  Agora,  with  the  sea  in  front, ,^ 

the  perspective  of  a  tragic  theatre,  the  people  aroimd  storming  -sr^^'^^^y^ 
anger  or  overflowing  with  enthusiasm,  the  green-sward  adorned  '^^"'"''^ 
statues  of  the  gods  or  the  sepulchres  of  heroes,  to  which  Demostb.^^^^^ 
could  extend  his  supplicating  arms,  and,  remembering  the  day 
Marathon,  implore  the  manes  which  arise  in  majestic  shades  to  i 
their  spirit,  and  with  their  spirit  their  valour,  into  the  souls  o€ 
degenerate  Athenians,  ready  to  sacrifice  the  country  and  the  repa 

Thus  it  is  that  our  parliamentary  oratory  must  be  sparing  of 
ments  without  declining  into  a  school,  correct  without  harshii 
lively  without  passion,  severe  without  bitterness ;  always  promp 
attack  the  enemy,  but  never  imcourteous ;  reasonably,  but  not 
tiously,  striving  with  the  opposition ;  skilful,  untiringi  quick  to  a 
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extraordinary  ends  with  wonderful  simplicity  of  means.  The 
&tor  who  rises  and  pushes  his  own  ideas  to  extremity,  being  igno- 
nt  of  the  beneficial  aspects  of  contrary  opinions,  harsh  to  indiyi- 
lals,  rough,  verbose,  subject  to  that  anger  which  breaks  out  in 
ideness  and  imprecations,  will  never  be  able  to  follow  up  any  par- 
amentary  openings ;  neither  can  he  advance  himself  in  public 
pinion,  nor  acquire  the  social  influence  necessary  to  his  party,  nor 
fcilise  his  own  ideas,  which  require  to  be  surrounded  with  the  more 
recaution,  especially  if  they  are  most  novel  or  most  extreme. 
Lnger  should  be  reserved  for  rare  and  supreme  occasions,  as  the 
tmosphere  holds  in  reserve  the  rays  which  consume  the  miasma. 
Variety  is  most  agreeable  in  art,  and  contrast  most  necessary.  To 
be  sublime  one  may  aspire  but  seldom,  yet  it  is  reached  without 
premeditation ;  for  the  sublime  is  a  bright  point  in  the  firmament  of 
lie  soul,  and  the  sentiment  which  inspires  it  resembles  a  shock  of 
loctricity. 

In  hastily  writing  these  reflections,  I  think  I  have  described  the 

?®eches  of  Fig^eras.    They  are  sober,  correct,  and  brilliant ;  earnest, 

^"virteous,  calm,  and  reasonable ;  wonderfully  acute,  and  at  the  same 

^e  persuasive.     But  when  he  seeks  the  sublime,  he  ascends   to 

iblimity.      We  remember  that  night  in  which  he  pronounced  his 

'■CO  en  Dios,  which  for  the  moment  converted  the  assembly  into 

temple.     And  when  passion  is  necessary,  he  knows  how  to  be 

donate.      We   recollect  his  imprecations   against  the  Due   de 

^Htpensier. 

But  his  essential  quality  is  that  delicate  smile  which  wounds  his 

t&ies  like  a  subtle  poison.     'What  a  keen   glance  to  divine  the 

Jc  point  in  the  armour  of  the  enemy !     What  skill  in  sowing 

ord !      What   a  prodigious  memory,   bringing   forward    those 

>rical  records  which  inflict  such  injury  upon  the   opposition ! 

9  above  all,  what  sense  of  opportunity  !     He  is  never  the  victim 

iibterfuges.     He  knows  how  to   engage   in    battles  when  his 

ies  are  unequal  to  open  combat.     He  can  call  up  storms  upon 

opposition  benches  with  the  same  facility  with  which  he  calms 

among  his   own  partisans.     In  fine,  what  conciseness,  what 

ty !     Homer  named  his    Achilles   the   swift-footed,   and  the 

mce   of  Figueras   we  might  call   the    light-winged,  did   we 

»  how  these  airy  pinions  can  resist  the  tempest.     In   the 

jh,  in  the  encounter,  to  direct  a  sally,  to  make  an  assault,  for 

t  necessitates  the  inspiration  of  a  moment,  Figueras  is  im- 

l  in  the  Spanish  Parliament.      He  is  always  a   combative 

and  this  is   the   reason  that  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 

sometimes  by  natural  scepticism  from  the  subjects  of  debate 

academy,  his  political  expositions  shine  less  than  his  in- 

>U8  passionate  polemics.     When  the  conflict  comes  suddenly, 

T.  lf.8.  Y 
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wlien  he  replies  to  a  proYocation,  when  dark  clouds  sarprise 
among  intricate  pathways,  when  the  unexpected  thunder  rolls  in  la 
ears,  and  the  lightning  flashes  before  his  footsteps,  then  all  oppositia 
inyigorates  him,  and  he  becomes  greater  in  face  of  difficulties. 

The  records  of  the  parliamentary  career  of  Figueras  are  those 
the  progress  of  the  Republican  idea  in  Spain.     At  the  first  congre 
in  which  he  took  part  he  was  scarcely  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
stood  alone.    Afterwards  he  had  two  or  three  companions.    In  19 
twenty  deputies  voted  against  the  monarchy.  In  1869  seventy 
bers  voted  for  the  Republic.    When  Figueras,  almost  a  boy,  en 
the  Chamber,  with  the  timidity  natural  to  one  who  comes  for  the 
time  to  the  Cortes,  and  encountered  so  powerful  a  monarchy,  im 
a  sovereign  still  popular,  with  orators  who  defended  both   tlur^ 
and  monarch,  with  generals  who  aided  so  much  power — ^wheifc 
faced  the  brilliant  and  gilded  wall  of  opposition,  behind  which 
sheltered  a  tradition  of  twenty  ages,  renewed  by  the  vigour  of  m< 
liberty— certainly  none  could  suppose  that  at  his  advance  those 
warks  would  tremble,  that   at   his  voice  the  throne  would  io%^ 
and  that  Providence  had  destined  him  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  dfl 
down  the  false  idol.     He  struck  it,  and  thus  by  right  became  6 
leader  of  the  Republican  minority  in  the  constituent  field. 

The  Republican  minority  will  be  judged  by  the  future;  it  for^ 
a  phalanx  as  deeply  interested  and  no  less  illustrious  than  the  hh^ 
of  1812.  Its  enthusiasm  for  ideas  is  boundless.  Its  perseveran^ 
in  the  combat  is  unrivalled.  To  it  belongs  the  glory  of  harii^ 
given  to  the  discussions  that  calm  and  manly  serenity  which  aeooo^ 
panies  conviction  and  irresistible  power.  It  has  raised  the  nM 
perplexing  questions  and  the  most  difficult  problems  to- the  luminoa: 
regions  of  science.  It  has  always  been  the  advocate  of  order,  no 
only  as  a  supreme  necessity  of  the  moment,  but  also  as  the  essentia 
tactics  of  its  party.  Its  voice  has  stifled  religious  intolerance.  It 
debates  have  awakened  in  the  sister  land  of  Portugal  noble  republi 
can  aspirations,  which  our  nationality  must  crown  and  bring  t 
perfection.  Its  ideas  have  been  like  a  ray  of  light  penetrating  int 
the  dungeons  of  the  oppressed  people.  Europe,  from  the  Straits  ( 
Gibraltar  to  the  Grecian  Seas,  and  from  Norway  to  Italy,  has  traaf 
lated  in  all  languages  the  discourses  which  converted  in  so  brief 
space  of  time  the  Spanish  tribune  into  a  likeness  of  the  Frene 
senate  at  its  most  exalted  period,  into  the  Mount  Tabor  of  tl 
human  conscience. 

In  the  labours  and  the  direction  of  the  Republican  minority 
very  considerable  share  falls  to  Sefior  Figueras — to  his  eloquence,  1 
his  rectitude,  to  his  integrity.  Some  appear  anxious  to  depreda 
his  other  qualifications,  as  if  among  the  vicissitudes  of  humanity, : 
the  infinite  variety  of  its  ways,  there  were  not  to  be  found  son 
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{etovxltles  supported  at  the  expense  of   other  faculties.     If  in  the 
reaJLm  of  Nature  you  would  form  a  perfect  being,  with  the  voice  of 
tlie      nightingale,  the  strength  of  the  elephant,  the  agility  of  the 
koirse,  the  flight  of  the  eagle — the  result  would  be  a  monster.     In 
the     mind  the  same   thing  happens.     The  sublime   indignation  of 
HiT-zLheau  harmoniseft  not  with  the  perfect  and  beautiful  manner  of 
Vergniand;  the  former  is  great  for  his  speeches,  short  as  those 
couLplets   of  Esquilo  which  inspired  tragic  terror,  and  the  latter 
excels  for  his  discourses  complete  as  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  and 
faultless  as  a  statue  of  Praxiteles.    Fox  did  not  fill  his  audience  with 
entlmsiasm  without  being  many  times  hurried  and  confused;  Chatham 
not  admired  for  his  majesty  without  being  often  accused  of  stiff- 
;  Burke  did  not  radiate  into  sublimity  without  losing  himself  in 
obscurity,  as  if  it  was  necessary  to  deepen  the  darkness,  in  order  to 
skoinr  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  lightning.     I   do  not  think  I 
exagi'gerate  when  I  say  that  Spanish  eloquence  stands  as  high  as  the 
first  parliamentary  eloquence  of  Europe.     I  do  no  more  than  repeat 
a  Qniyersally  admitted  judgment  in  placing  Seffor  Figueras  in  the 
immortal  band  of  our  most  gifted  orators.     Some  shine  by  their 
energy,  others  by  the  force  of  logic,  and  others  by  their  flow  of 
language — none  so  much  as  he  for  sense  of  opportunity,  for  inge* 
unity,  for  skill,  for  the  most  excellent  endowments  of  parliamentary 
orators.    For  myself,  I  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  of 
my  life  has  been  to  fight  by  his  side,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
leoords  of  my  memory  his   combats  and  his  triumphs.     Worthy  of 
ike  most  noble  cause,  worthy  of  the  Republic,  which,  conquered  to- 
day to  reappear  more  vigorous  to-morrow,  will  count  him  among  its 
foandeiB  and  its  heroes. 

Emilio  Castblar. 
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While  political  questions  are  rarely  or  never  settled  by  the  nature^ 
action  of  logical  force,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  social  proble 
should  bo  more  fortunate.     All  the  arguments,  and  nearly  all  i 
facts,  which  can  bo  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enfranchisement 
women  have  been  worn  threadbare ;  and  if  it  were  not  to  be  fd 
that  the  fate  of  ilr.  Jacob  B right's  bill  may  condemn  us  to  at  1 
another  year  of  agitation,  the  present  writer  would  not  have 
tempted   to   hazard   a  few'    remarks   which,   waiving  the   quest5 
of  right,  deal  only  witli  minor  points  of  fact  and  expediency.     X 
debate   in  the   House  of  Comiuons  last  year  on  the  extension 
the   suffrage   to   women,   so   far  as  it   advanced    the  considerati 
of  the  question  at  all,  did  so  by  bringing  into  relief  the  fact  tb 
an   apparently  political  question  was  being  decided   upon  entire/^ 
extra- political  grounds.     Doth  parties  were  doubtless  aware  of  th* 
fact ;  the  rambling  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  gathe: 
cogency  from  the  compact  force  of  tradition  behind  them,  and  th 
advocates  of  innovation  were  compelled,  like  the  victims  of  some 
enchantments,  to  blunt  their  swords  upon  the  armour  of  phantom 
adversaries,  whom  thoy  seem  to  slay,  but  who  are  revived  again, 
after  every  battle,  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  mighty  witch,  whom 
friends  call  Habit,  and  enemies  Prejudice.     Conservative  defeats  are 
brought  about,  not  by  the  establishment  of  speculative  doctrines,  but 
by  the  recognition  of  an  accomplished  fact.     Just  as  the  supreme 
power  in  a  state  is  lost,  when  the  right  of  those  who  held  it  is  ques- 
tioned, so  the  laws  of  custom  must  have  been  abrogated  before  it  can 
occur  to  any  one  to  question  their  validity. 

The  practical   convenience  of  barbarous  or  semi-civilised  races 
detennined  a  rough-and-ready  division  of  labour  between  warriors, 
priests,  women,  and  slaves.    Subsequent  subdivisions  were  sanctioned 
as  they  were  established ;  but  while  the  world  was  young  they  were 
certainly  not  established  to  satisfy  an  ideal  requirement.     No  doubt 
the  practical  reason  of  mankind  accepted  these  classifications  like  all 
other  established  facts,  and  theoretic  minds  were  amply  employed  i 
hymning  the  beauty  and  use  of  ends  and  means,  each  existing  for  tb 
sake  of  the  other.    But  with  material  changes  of  all  kinds  fresh  tasted 
and  fresh  interests  were  created,  and  the  work  of  innovation  once  bega: 
always  proceeds  with  accelerated  velocity.    Habit,  on  the  other  hand^ 
when  it  has  reached  its  full  dimensions  does  not  bloom  or  propagate. 
it  takes  root,  and  its  roots  are  strongest  when  generations  lookin 
upon  it  with  changed  eyes  cease  all  at  once  to  see  the  beauty  oi 
adaptation  to  which  their  forefathers  bore  witness.     The  effect  of  Hm 
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-ision  between  the  new  and  natural  and  the  old  and  artificial  may  be 
ed  in  the  absence  from  modem  life  of  harmony,  confidence,  and 
sparency.   For  the  advocates  of  both  new  and  old  are  driven  by  the 
arent  uncertainty  of  facts — whose  decision  would  be  final — ^to  the 
1  more  uncertain  arbitration  of  right,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
,  must  depend  upon  fact.    There  is  only  one  way  of  escape.    Har- 
y  may  be  restored  by  a  return,  if  that  be  possible,  to  the  conditions 
er  which  old  habits  were  formed,  or  else  by  the  deliberate  abandon- 
t — and  here  for  the  first  time  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
C3e  of  reason  to  be  heard — of  all  habits  of  thougjit  and  action 
ich  would  not  naturally  have  been   contracted  under   existing 
ciir<3"am8tance8. 

he  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  position  of  women  is  suffi- 
tly  obvious.     The  claims  of  women  to  the  franchise,  and  a  good 
y  other  things,  are  opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  else- 
re  because  the  habits  formed  when  women's  position  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  are  still  supposed  to  prevail,  and  in 
point  of  fact  do  so  far  still   prevail  as  to   confuse   the  minds   of 
politicians  like  Mr.  Bouverie  with  images  of  a  lost   ideal.     It  is, 
the  whole,  pretty  generally  understood  what  the  woman  of  the 
old  times  is  supposed  to  have  been  like,  and  therefore  it  would 
capricious  to  object  that  her  admirers  omit  to  particularise  the 
pi'ecise  period  of  her  greatest  glory  and  abundance.     The  only  point 
^  l>e   insisted  on  is  that  she  does  not  exist  in  England  now.     Mr. 
J^oUope,  passim,  proves  it  as  conclusively  as  every  lady  lecturer. 
-"''^t;  let  us  do  justice  to  her  memory ;  for  the  woman  of  the  past  has 
"^^n.  nearly  as  badly  treated  by  reformers  as  the  woman  of  the  present 
"y  tile  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  woman  of  the  past 
'^^s     l)©autiful,  she   was   useful,  and,  chief  and   greatest,  she   was 
liatxxral ;  she  was  a  contented  fraction  of  a  harmonious  whole.      Her 
^^^^^^e  in  life  was  traced  out  for  her  by  opinion,  which  she  shared, 
^d  oustom,  which  was  her  own  second  nature;  her  intellect  exercised 
Itself  upon  the  objects  within  a  circle  which  was  as  clearly  defined  as 
^^  d^uties  of  her  guardian  or  spouse ;  there  was  as  little  uncertainty 
^botit;  her  social  functions  as  about  her  material  fortunes ;  nothing 
^t  ^j^  irresistible  inclination  towards  vice  or  martyrdom  could  enable 
^^  to  outrage  the  public  opinion  of  her  world ;  no  necessity  of  choice 
^  ^fibrt  was  laid  upon  her ;  nor  could  any  accident  disturb  her  in 
-    ^     serene  enjoyment  of  domestic  emotions,  not  the  less  real  for 
^^ing,  perhaps,  less   sentimental   effusiveness  than   we   generally 
,    Ppose.     In  a  word,  she  was  happy,  she  was  pretty,  and  she  didn't 
tvixe  on  the  rights  of  women.     Unless  it  were  quite  certain  that 
^^em  progTQfss  is  from  good  to  better,  much  might  be  said  in  favour 
^     ^^1  attempt  to  restore  the  type,  but  unfortunately  we  should  have 
'^  to  remodel  society. 
^t  is  often  said  that  the  true  vocation  of  women  is  marriage,  and 
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this  is  Bomething  more  than  an  opinion :  woman,  in  the  minds  ol 
those  who  take  their  ideal  from  the  past,  means  a  wife,  or  a  aister  ofl 
charity.  Whatever  local  habitation  we  assign  to  the  ideal  of  feminine 
azcellenoe  (giving  to  the  word  feminine  its  customary  connotation) 
neither  India,  nor  Greece,  nor  Italy,  neither  the  barbanana  nor  th^ 
Renaissance,  can  give  us  any  help  as  to  the  treatment  of  that  ftftim, 
naturmy  an  old  maid.  The  woman  of  the  past  is  the  product,  tfa^ 
admirable  and  amiable  product,  of  a  state  of  society  which  has  ceaa^ 
to  exist  in  England  and  America,  and  is  threatened  with  dissolnticr: 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  even  in  Asia.  She  flourished  ~ 
the  zenana,  in  the  salon,  in  the  still-room.  Civilisation  by  itself 
not  fatal  to  her  existence ;  for  marriage  by  usage  or  conrenance 
been  practised  in  many  highly  civilised  communities.  But 
progress  has  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  reverse  the  allegory 
Saturn,  for  it  devours  that  which  gives  it  birth.  Civilisation  n 
beyond  a  certain  point  destroys  what  made  its  beauty.  Almost 
soon  as  society  lias  rcco^uisod  the  idea  of  womanhood  to  be  bucI 
we  have  endeavoured  i'aiutly  to  describe,  the  growth  of  luxury 
population  places  its  existence  in  jeopardy  by  rendering  it  diffic' 
and  by  degrees  impossible,  for  every  man  to  maintain  a  wife  in 
xaanner  prescribed  by  public  opinion  and  class  custom.  Polyj 
was  the  first  and  readiest  way  of  evading  the  difficulty,  and  it 
the  advantage  of  leaving  the  material  position  of  women  as  nearly" 
possible  the  same  as  before ;  but  its  general  tendency  was,  no  dot^L 
to  impair  the  grace  and  purity  of  the  ideal  type,  and  for  tbts 
i^art  from  social  prejudices  and  religious  scruples,  it  is  unneoes 
to  discuss  its  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the  nineteenth 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  still  more  primitive  expedient,  the 
of  female  children. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  causes  which  have  contribix 
to  deprive  women  of  the  present  day  of  the  power  (and  to  a 
degree  of  the  inclination)  to  obey  the  unabrogated  prescriptioix 
what  was  once  healthy  public  opinion.  Competition,  over-populati^^ 
£ree-trade,  radicalism,  education,  the  poor  laws,  infidelity,  whate^ 
pnblic  measure,  whatever  intellectual  tendency  occurs  to  the 
as  most  peculiarly  and  pre-eminently  mischievous,  may,  with  v 
Uttle  hesitation,  be  set  down  as  contributing  its  fair  share,  or  rathc^^ 
more,  to  the  result  which  a  nuuiorical  majority  still  professes 
deplore.  Every  liberal  measure  during  the  last  throe  cent-uries 
helped  to  break  down  the  distinctions  between  the  privileged  and  th^^ 
non- privileged  classes,  and  in  assuming  women  to  have  ranked' 
amongst  the  former  we  do  not  prejudice  the  argument  which  ha9* 
been  often  used  in  similar  cases,  that  artificial  protection  is  a  doubtful^ 
benefit  even  to  those  who  enjoy  it.  The  main  point  to  be  remembered^ 
is  that  for  good  or  ill  the  protection  and  privileges  formerly  aooordai  ^ 
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womea  haye  been  in  great  part  already  withdrawn.  Whether  the 
^onuiB  of  modem  society  have  become  too  various  for  ojxinion  to 
^figislate  on  their  relations,  whether  private  interests  have  become  too 
strong  to  sabmit  to  legislation,  or  whether  a  new  code  adapted  to 
^^aodern  circumstances  be  actually  preparing  for  publicaticm,  the  dutiea 
^^  the  sex  are  at  the  present  moment  enveloped  in  at  least  as  much 
^obscurity  as  their  rights. 

The  English  theory  of  marriage  is  partly  cause  and  partly  effect  of 

Itle  impending  revolution ;  cause,  for  it  first  admitted  an  uncertain 

^^lantity  (i.^.,  inclination)  among  the  &roes  which  disposed  of  a 

pooling  woman's  future ;   e£GBct,  because  an  innovation  in  itself  to 

irtling  could  only  have  been  sanctioned  in  the  hope  of  making  the 

»gnised  duty  of  men  as  little  oncr<dus  as  possible.   The  only  questiaa 

is,  i^ow  long  a  duty  generally  felt  to  be  onerous  may«  under  f&vourafale 

cir-c^imistances,  continue  to  be  observed.     The  revolution  began  when 

of  families  ceased^  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  dower  and  ''establish  " 

daughters  of  the  house ;  it  was  completed  (constructively)  when 

iters  widi  the  option  of  an  establishment  were  first  found  to 

dijoote  independence  in  preference.     The  movement  did  not  originate 

women,  but  the  alterations  in  their  position  brought  about  by 

irial  and  external  causes  proved  that,  like  other  animals^  they 

the  power  of  modifying  or  adapting  themselves  to  changed 

litions  of  existence.      If  this  were  not  so  their  exterminatioE 

*'oli  be  a  natural  xind  speedy  consequence  of  the  struggle  for 

;  or  rather,  as  this  is  a  scientific  age,  which  mourns  the 

destruction  of  the  dodo,  a  few  choice  specimens  of  the  lost 

Would  be  preserved  with  care  in  menageries  and  museums,  and 

like  the  Aztecs  or  the  last  of  the  New  2iealanders.     Tbe 

'S^Ukient  of  the  natural  subordination  of  the  woman  to  the  man  goea 

far ;  £br  in  a  state  of  nature  both  man  and  woman  go  without 

and  eat  raw  roots ;  every  state  of  society  has  its  advantages^ 

--^      it  is  idle  to  think  of  reviving  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  London  or 

•     ^'^  York.     Whatever  is,  is  natural,  and  those  who  believe  in  the 


cts  of  nature  may  add,  is  therefore  right ;  but  it  is  only  natural, 

d  fortiori,  only  right,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be,  and  when  it 

^^6  signs  of  ceasing  no  argument  derived  from  the  nature  of  things 

be  employed  to  retard  its  decay. 
^t   is  for  the  historian  of  society  to  enumerate  the   changes  of 
m  and  taste  which  have  co-operated  with  more  fundamental 
in  modifying  the  position  held  by  women  even  so  lately  as  a 
Ury  or  two  ago.      Our  concern  id  only  with  the  discrepancies 
.  ^Ween  the  actual  present,  and  the  present  as  it  appears  to  us  when 
^^ed  by  the  light,  or  rather  in  the  shadow,  of  the  past     The  sober 
^^^^«nfi)lk  of  a  work-a-day  world  are  expected  to  model  themselves 
H  the  heroines  of  chivalrous  romance,  and  to  ''  make  believe  "  tke 
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mediffiyal  scenery  and  sentiment  which  sober  men  have 

patience,  nor  money  to  provide ;  and  in  return  for  this  com 

men  undertake  also  to  '*  make  believe  "  that  an  indifferent  persona tx 

is  .the  life  itself.     One  of  the  favourite  virtues  comprised  in  the    g 

ideal  of  womanhood  was  modesty ;  but  in  what  sense  can  woma 

modesty  of  the  old  type  be  supposed  to  survive  the  present  dulness 

the  marriage  market,  and  the  only  means  recognised  by  public  opini 

for  its  relief?     It  is  true  this  is  one  of  the  points  upon  which 

voice  of  public  opinion  is  indistinctly  heard.      Girls  are  to  try  to 

married,  but  without  husband  hunting;  they  are  to  aim  at  fascipatir^*-  ^ 

the  men  they  meet,  but  without  flirting;  and  public  opinion  has 

prudently  refrained  from  attempting  to  fix  the  line  which  sepam 

in  each  case,  legitimate  enterprise  from  unlawful  speculation.    N< 

only  is  the  question  difficult  to  determine  in  itself,  but  the  fact 

society  leaves  its  solution  to  the  private  judgment  of  every  individ 

maid,  is  in  itself  an  admission  that  the  time-honoured  landmarks 

bulwarks  of  feminine  virtue  arc  shattered  and  obliterated.     A  peril 

of  transition  is  always  one  of  disguised  anarchy,  and  for  that 

alone  is  better  abridged.     If  our  present  usages  were  final,  or  likd 

to  last  without  substantial  variation  for  the  next  two  or  three  hum 

years,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  recast  our  ideal,  and  to  frame  fi 

laws  to  maintain  its  new  form  in  undiminished  purity  and  perfection  ^ 

to  restore,  in  fact,  the  lost  harmony  between  our  moral  and  sestheti'  ^ 

instincts  and  tlie  world  in  which  wo  are  condemned  to  live.     But  th* 

causes  which  destroyed  one  ideal  are  still  in  such  active  operatio:^ 

that  it  is  only  by  following  them  in  fancy  to  their  remotest  con 

sequences  that  wo  can  hope  to  give  a  degree  of  permanence  to  ou 

conclusions.      We  must  look  forward  rather  than   backward;    fo- 

opinion,  whenever  it  is  a  real  force,  acts,  not  only  to  sanction  th» 

intellectual  tendencies  amongst  which  it  has  arisen,  but  also  to 

scribe  in  advance  the  course  which  society  must  pursue,  in  obedieno*^^:^^ 

to  those  tendencies.     We  are  only  concerned  with  the  past  in  so 

as  it  is  prophetic  of  the  future. 

The  stages  of  liberal  progress  symbolised  in  the  popular  mind  h^ 
Magna  Charta,  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  great  and  glorious  Revolutio: 
and  two  Reform  Bills  are,  after  all,  only  so  many  steps  toward 
the.  most  liberal  consummation  possible — the  creation  of  a  politic 
tabula  rasa.     Ilereditary  privileges  and  presumptive  disabilities  of 
kinds  have  given  way  in  turn  when  summoned  to  render  a  reason  fo' 
their  existence.     Appeals  to  the  nature  of  things  were  regularly 
made  on  their  behalf,  and  as  regularly  disallowed ;  and  no  one  8eem< 
to  suspect  that  the  question,  whether  nature  was  blue  or  yello 
was  best  answered  by  the  fable  of  the  chameleon.     The  genesis  oz 
liberalism  was  the  empirical  discovery  that  the  nature  of  things 
alter,   and  might  mend.      Hence  the  protestant  character  of  th^ 
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liberal  formula — liberty  and  equality,  freedom  from  vexatious 
-C^raintSy  and  the  levelling  of  artificial  inequalities  (for  the  positive 
el^nient,  fraternity,  is  an  after-thought,  introduced  to  satisfy  the 
an  pencJuint  for  trinities).  We  are  already  so  near  the  tabula 
that  some  Liberals  of  the  old  school  are  beginiling  to*  grow 
y  at  the  thought  of  what  may  happen  after  the  end,  and  the 
ibility  of  its  becoming  their  duty  to  protest  against  the  rise  of 
and  strange  inequalities,  instead  of  against  the  maintenance  of 
abuses,  the  best  and  worst  days  of  which  are  past.  The  dis- 
a-bilities  of  sex  are  by  far  the  most  considerable  social  and  legal 
inequalities  that  survive,  and  their  removal  is  recommended  by 
^x.CKstly  the  same  arguments  of  principle,  analogy,  and  convenience 
'^'Ixich,  in  every  preceding  case,  have  been  found  successful.  The 
^i^fxTinchisement  of  women  may,  therefore,  be  considered  certain; 
"^ti  there  are  special  causes  which  make  it  desirable  that  the  last 
"^rtxijnph  of  Liberalism  should  be  effected  as  promptly  and  peacefully 
possible.  The  demand  for  political  privileges  has  always  been  in 
main  disinterested,  the  fractional  material  advantage  to  be  gained 
their  exercise  being  too  small  and  remote  for  consideration, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  when  Liberal  legislation  has  done  all  its 
progress,  in  sheer  d^somvrement,  having  no  more  abuses  to 
^^"troy,  may  take  to  creating  fresh  ones.  Should  there  come  a  time 
-«^n  the  central  majesty  of  law  is  threatened  once  more  with 
ersion  to  the  service  of  class  selfishness,  the  cause  of  what  will 
be  Liberalism  may  owe  everything  to  the  possession  of  political 
er  by  a  sex  which  has  not  had  time  to  develop  interests  adverse 
"tie  public  welfare.  Nor  is  this  all ;  if  we  could  suppose  universal 
ge  carried  without  female  suffrage,  the  principle  of  equality 
^"^Xald  lose  the  opportunity  of  a  double  triumph  which  it  would 
CDy  if  the  political  education  of  two  newly  -  enfranchised  classes 
^>«eeded  simultaneously.  By  proving  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
^^ountess  is  as  good  as  a  mechanic,  we  should  weaken  incalculably 
force  of  the  presumption  that  she  is  a  great  deal  better  too. 
t  is  impossible  to  notice  all  the  piecemeal  arguments  which  have 
XI  urged  against  the  expediency  of  what  is  feU  to  be  imminent ; 
as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  assumption  which  opinion,  on  its 
course,  will  doubtless  discard,  we  may  take  the  one  which 
lis  on  the  peril  to  which  the  principle  of  authority  is  exposed 
«n  there  is  a  divorce  between  the  physical  and  moral  force  of  the 
te.  The  danger  is  a  very  real  one,  and  much  older  than  the 
of  December  or  the  18th  of  March,  though  it  was  first  brought 
e  to  English  journalists  by  the  military  collapse  of  the  National 
^mid  of  Paris,  which  had  been  embodied  to  represent  the  principles 
peace,  order,  and  domesticity.  But  it  is  not  easy  at  first  to 
why  the  idea  of  a  female  householder  should  suggest  the  idea  of 
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a  mercenary  army.  The  connection  lies  in  the  strange  aasumpti 
that  the  woman  of  the  future  will  never  learn  to  ahoot — ^not^ 
conrse,  that  members  of  Parliament  or  electors  are  ex  officio  membe 
of  a  volunteer  corps,  but  it  is  felt,  with  great  reason,  that  the 
charge  of  one  political  right  or  duty  would  practically  entail^  if 
did  not  logically  imply,  the  exercise  of  every  other.  TJndoub 
when  women  have  seats  in  Parliament  and  on  the  Bench  they 
also  hold  commissions  in  the  army,  and  it  may  even  be 
that  the  profession  of  arms  will  be  rather  a  favourite  with  them  tl^^ 
otherwise ;  for  military  glory  has  more  in  common  with  the 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  encouraged  to  pursue  than  any  india 
ments  held  out  by  learned  or  commercial  careers.  The  few  caaea 
record  of  women  who  have  disguised  their  sex  in  order  to  enter 
army  offer  no  criterion  as  to  the  number  who  would  do  so  when 
necessity  for  secrecy  was  removed.  The  contrary  assumption  is 
much  the  creation  of  habit  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  argue  eit]i< 
for  or  against  it.  The  physical  strength  of  women  is  the  princi; 
difficulty  contemplated,  but  it  is  obvious,  quite  apart  from  the 
of  education  or  training,  that  the  women  of  some  races  are  taller 
stronger  than  the  men  of  others ;  and  if  that  consideration  ap 
too  remote,  it  could  easily  be  ascertained  how  many  maids-of-all-work 
in  London  work  harder  than  a  dragoon.  But  it  is  supposed  that 
women  will  be  particularly  influenced  by  the  reluctance  which  we  all 
feel  at  the  prospect  of  slaughtering  our  fellow-creatures.  Similarly 
it  was  held  quite  recently  that  they  could  not — ^it  is  still  thought  in 
some  circles  that  they  should  not— cut  off  babies'  legs.  Now,  to 
shoot  an  invader,  who  may  be  out  of  sight,  and  to  cut  off  a  baby's 
leg,  are  both  painful  surgical  operations,  which  no  right-minded 
person  would  perform  except  for  the  benefit  of  the  infimit  or 
ffttherland ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  of  the  two 
most  trying  to  the  nerves  and  harrowing  to  the  sentiments.  TJ; 
antiquity — as  is  possible — was  quite  mistaken  as  to  the 
instincts  of  the  female  sex,  it  will  prefer  the  science  of 
to  the  art  of  healing. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  and  kindred  modifications  of 
social  framework  is  that  they  will  keep  society  amused ;  it  will 
quite  impossible  to  get  up  a  serious  alarmist  agitation  against  *themr 
and  by  the  time  the  general  laughter  has  subsided,  the  revoluti 
will  be  over ;  aud  like  other  revolutions,  leave  the  world  so  yi 
little  the  worse  or  the  better,  that  the  leaders  of  opinioa  on 
sides  will  Iiave  nothing  to  do  but  condole  with  each  other  on  thr. 
baselessness  of  their  respective  hopes  and  fears.  After  all,  it 
make  no  difference  to  the  personal  comfort  of  the  stanchest 
tive  that  his  house  was  perhaps  built  by  a  woman,  that  the  convey- 
ance of  his  estate  was  drawn  up  by  a  woman,  that  a  iramaa 
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-i^DcmtraGfted  for  the  railway  whicli  takes  him  to  town,  or  that  women 
^TMilled  ior  his  rates  and  taxes.  It  is  not  q»d  women  that  onr  grand- 
^aoghters  will  trade  with  China,  or  profess  Sanskrit,  and  when  they 
'^^ake  their  plaoe  fairly  amongst  other  human  beings  desirous  of 
^Mailing  an  honest  livelihood,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  form 
^  priori  theories  in  explanation  of  their  success  or  failure.  If,  on 
^^  whole,  they  £eu1  oftener  than  men,  so  much  the  worse  for  them ; 

**  All  labour,  yet  no  less 
Beaj  up  beneath  their  unsuccess." 

.^Uid  it  is  easy  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  remote  and  unimpassioned 
atuml  causes.     In  the  laws  of  nature,  the  sanction  and  the  precept 
one ;  their  yiolation  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  like  the  argu- 
by  which  opinion  endeavours  to  reinforce  them.     The  only 
why  women  should  not  do  a  variety  of  indifferent  things, 
as  baying  and  selling,  is  that  they  can't  or  don't ;  but  so  far  as 
do,  and  therefore  manifestly  can,  the  objection   ceases,   and 
^'puiioii  need  only  modify,  very  slightly,  the  notion  of  women  current 
'Uie  popular  mind.     This  process  has  already  gone  further  than  is 
y  imagined,  as  we  see  from  the  readiness  with  which  every 
fttti  accompli  is  accepted  and  forgotten.     There  is,  for  instance, 
(^position  to  the  desire  of  women  to  study  medicine,  but  as 
as  a  lady  has  succeeded,  by  any  means,  in  obtaining  a  medical 
,  we  hear  no  more  about  it,  except,  perhaps,  a  casual  recogni- 
of  whatever  ability  she  may  possess.     Similarly  in  the  towns 
women  were  elected  members  of  the  local  school  boards,  the 
verey  about  their  claims  and  qualifications,  elsewhere  rampant, 
extinct ;  and  the  only  monument  to  its  past  vivacity  is  a 
,  which  will  soon  wear  off,  on  the  part  of  their  male  col- 
to  listen  with  rather  unphilosophical  deference  to  what  the 
^  orator  may  have  to  say,  and  not  resume  the  interrupted  conver- 
Xons  until  she  has  sat  down.     A  very  short  time  would  aocustoai 
to  the  sight  of  women  in  less  public,  but  perhaps  even  more 
nential  situations. 
^Khe  wildest  dreams  of  female  emancipationists  go  no  fartiier  than 
of  things  in  which  both  sexes  receive  the  same  education,  and 
the  same  opportunities  of  acquiring  fortune  or  competence  by 
,  industry,  or  inheritance,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the 
er  which  is  called  custom,  when  it  regulates  the  conduct  of  both 
€8,  and  fashion  when  it  only  regulates  that  of  one.     The  same 
whidli  at  one  time  made  such   amusements  as  riding  and 
g  n^frm  dig,  for  the  ladies  of  Germany  and  England  respeo- 
y,  and  which  in  certain  circles  makes  it  not  quite  "  the  thing  " 
womea  to  publish,  still  rules  that  they  shall  not  engage  misoella- 
[j  1A  remvAerattve  pursuits.     Opinions  may  differ  m  to  the 
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utility  of  the  prohibition,  but  it  dates  from  a  time  when  social  usa: 
were  such  as  to  tempt  few  women,  and  compel  none,  to  violate 
The  more  usage  can  be  proved  to  have  changed  already,  the  more 
may  be  expected  to  change  in  future,  and  as  opinion  can  ne 
quite  keep  pace  with  innovation,  unless  its  dicta  are  periodica^ 
revised,  it  is  left  increasingly  far  behind.  The  objections  wk 
apply  to  opening  all  professions  to  female  enterprise,  apply  to  op 
ing  any,  and  these  were,  so  to  speak,  turned,  when  women 
began  to  write  novels  for  subsistence.  The  key  of  the  position 
an  assumption  that  marriage  was  the  only  right  and  satisfact^o  x*^ 
provision  for  women,  and  only  experience  could  make  it  untenal>X^.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact  some  women  cannot,  and  others  do  not  m& 
and  though  the  breach  of  usage  by  the  latter  class  is  winked 
public  opinion  still  hesitates  about  legalising  any  alternative  p. 
vision  for  the  former.  In  the  case  of  women,  either  married 
single,  whose  means  are  merely  not  such  as  to  supply  them  with  i 
luxuries  or  conveniences  to  which  they  may  have  been  accustomi 
society  is  tolerably  well  agreed  in  recommending  the  exercise 
resignation,  patience,  and  self-denial.  But  custom  is  quite  at  sea 
prescribing  the  duties  of  really  destitute  gentlewomen  ;  and  beyo: 
a  despairing  hope  that  the  same  three  Christian  virtues  may  8om< 
how  or  other  turn  out  to  be  useful,  the  advocates  of  the  feminin 
ideal  are  reduced  to  such  wild  suggestions  as  that  the  ladies  i 
question  should  go  to  service  as  upper  nurses  or  professed  cook^^ 
Happily,  if  consistency  cannot  be  maintained  in  one  way,  it  can 
restored  in  another ;  that  is,  by  repealing  restrictions  which  hav< 
ceased  to  be  operative,  except  as  a  stumbling-block  to  tender  con 
sciences.  Some  women  are  allowed,  under  the  pressure  of  necessi 
to  teach,  or  to  write  for  the  press,  or,  if  they  have  very  great  ener, 
to  profess  medicine ;  it  only  remains  to  allow  all  who  have  the  necea^ 
sary  material  inducement  to  enter  the  Civil  Service  (where  Mr. 
stone  is  evidently  prepared  to  let  them  have  clerkships  cheap),  t 
army,  the  navy,  the  universities,  and  any  other  learned  or  lucrati^^^ 
profession  they  may  fancy. 

The  practical  effects  of  the  innovation  would  be  less  considerabE* 
than  is  generally  assumed.     Men  who,  as  it  is  called,  marry  mone^ 
find  in  spending  it  a  satisfactory  and  tolerably  absorbing  occupati 
for  life,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  case  would 
different  with  women.     Neither  the  wives  nor  the  daughters  of  rii 

(1)  A  writer  in  a  German  periodical  who  had   collected  some  usefiil   informat: 
about  the  niimbor,  age,  and  occupation  of  the  self-supporting  women  of  Berlin, 
content  with  pointing  out  the  unpractical  nature  of  the  arg^nment  firom  abstract 
right.    He  proved  satisfactorily  that  women  ought  not  to  have  votes  because  ~ 
daughters  of  Kaiser  Karl   and  Kaiser  Otto  learnt  to  spin,  and  because  her  fi 
Highness  the  Crown  Princess  Victoria  of  Prussia  excels  in  fSeuiey  needlework, 
is  the  right  method,  and  by  following  it  consistently,  G^ermany  will  probably 
make  up  the  century  or  so  of  social  experience  by  which  she  is  at  i>iessQt  our  junior. 
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are  likely  to  disturb  the  labour-market  by  their  competition, 
would  be  made  comparatively  easy  to  the  class  of  lone  women 
at  present  find  it  difficult  to  live  at  all ;  but  the  large  majority 
^f     ^liose  a£Pected  by  the  change — the  wives,  widows,  and  unmarried 
ghters  of  those  who  are  neither  poor  nor  rich — would  find  their 
Ltion  modified,  not  revolutionised.     Women  who  liad  engaged  in 
crely  bread- winning  profession  before  marriage,  would  give  it  up 
ot  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  husband ;  while  a 
piro£ession  embraced  from  choice  would  probably  only  be  abandoned 
if  -t^lie  advent  of  ten  or  twelve  children  made  their  education  a  more 
pz^ssing  and  interesting  consideration.     For,  no  doubt,  when  women 
educated,  the  education,  technical  and  literary,  of  a  large  family 
actually  engage  the  time  and  thought  which,  by  an  amusing 
fio'fcion,  ladies  are  now  supposed  to  bestow  on  the  difficult  task  of 
exig^^iging  their  housemaids  and  ordering  dinner.    With  the  majority^ 
pxx>£e8sional  life  would  always  be  an  interlude,  more  or  less  seriously 
coixceived,  between  school  and  marriage,  and  a  provision  against 
possible  accidents   or  bereavement;    with  some  it  would  take   the 
or  supply  the  want  of  domestic  interests,  while  a  few  choice 
8  would  know  how  to  harmonise  the  claims  of  public  and  private 
-    The  only  reason  for  anticipating  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
maids  would  be  if  it  should  appear  that  that  amiable  class  draws 
than  a  fair  proportion  of  recruits  from  amongst  the  women  of 
iixdependent  means.     If  this  be  the  case,  as  is  far  from  unlikely,  it 
iollows  that  some  of  the  marriages  at  present  contracted  are  based 
"'^poii  mercenary  interest  rather  than  free  inclination,  and  the  senti- 
mental portion   of  society  would   be   relieved   at   the  prospect   of 
^^^inishing  the  number  of  such  inauspicious  unions.     Marriages,  on 
"tne  other  hand,  based  upon  a  complete  identity  of  moral  and  intel- 
-■^ectual  tastes  and  principles,  might  perhaps  be  expected  to  become 
*^ther  more  common  in  proportion  as  the  tastes  and  principles  of  the 
^^o  Bexes  become  more  nearly  the  same. 

The  indirect  consequences  of  the  new  order  of  things  would,  no 

^^ubt,  be  more  numerous ;  the  life  insurance  companies,  for  instance, 

^^d  suffer,  and  perhaps,  though  that  is  doubtful,  the  milliners 

^^  details  of  that  kind  may  safely  be  left  to  be  adjusted  by  practical 

^^perience.     The  effect  upon  the  statistics  of  marriage  and  popula- 

^^  18  a  more  important  question ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 

^^    the  contemplated  changes  would,  on  the  whole,  act  as  a  check 

^^^  both,  and  so  far  meet  the  dangers  which  are  expected  to  arise 

^^  doubling  the  number  of  candidates  for  employment.     Married 

.   ®»  like  the  woman  of  the  past,  is  so  exceedingly  admirable  at  its 

^^^^    that  it  is   a  pity  it  should  become  familiar    in    any  other 

?[^«     The  standard  of  conjugal  felicity  may  be  permanently  raised 

^^ti  other  refuges  are  provided  for  destitute  spinsters  of  mediocre 

^'•^ctions.     It  is  even  probable  that  by  restoring  the  social  position 
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of  women  to  its  former  stability,  and  by  setting  the  pablio  conscienee 
once  more  at  ease  as  to  actual  usages,  we  should  have  done  something 
towards  restoring  to  woman  qud  woman  those  qualities  which  lend  a. 
poetical  grace  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  A  girl  who  had  been  too 
busy  working  for  scholarships  to  read  many  novels,  and  who  went 
into  business  directly  after  taking  her  degree,  might  easily  have  aflSao- 
tions  as  unhackneyed  as  those  of  a  convent-bred  inffintie,  though  per- 
haps harder  to  touch ;  at  aoy  rate  her  maiden  self-respect  would 
contrast  favourably  with  the  blaa^  daring  of  young  ladies  in  their 
twelfth  or  fifteenth  season. 

There  is  only  one  career  which  is  really  mischievous  and  demon 
to  those  who  pursue  it,  and  at  the  same  time  fraught  with  no 
advantage  to  the  community ;  the  career,  namely,  of  an  agitator. 
It  is  good  to  do  a  thing,  however  small.;  it  is  bad  to  talk  about  doing 
a  thing,  however  great ;  and  the  consequences  to  the  sex  may  be 
truly  disastrous  if  a  considerable  number  of  women  are  induced,  by 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  other  employment,  to  adopt  platform 
oratory  as  a  profession.  The  human  intellect  may  innocently  and 
profitably  be  set  to  work  upon  any  raw  material ;  **  there  is  nothing 
from  without  a  man  that  entering  into  him  can  defile  him ;"  but  the 
evil  thoughts  which  proceed  out  of  the  heart  of  men  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  of  women  also,  can  have  no  more  congenial  fields  for  develop- 
ment than  the  discussion  of  a  chronic  grievance. 

It  can  make  no  possible  difierence  to  the  higher  moral  life  of  either 
man  or  woman  whether  a  certain  portion  of  time  be  spent  in  the 
study  of  bookkeeping  or  of  German,  of  engineering  or  of  illumi- 
nating ;  and  it  depends  upon  circumstances  whether  pursuits,  of 
themselves  indifierent,  shall  serve  for  innocent  distraction,  mental 
discipline,  or  economical  profit. 

But  one  thing  at  a  time  is  as  much  as  most  people  can  accomplish, 
and  there  is  a  clear  loss  to  the  public  when  an  average  woman  is 
withdrawn  from  some  productive  pursuit  in  order  to  prove  over  and 
over  again  to  an  exhausted  world  that  women  pay  taxes,  can  keep 
the  ten  commandments  when  they  try,  and  have  occasionally  been 
taught  to  read  and  write.  The  loss  to  the  individual  is  still  more 
serious  ;  for  how  can  a  woman  cultivate  her  natural  talents  when  a 
curious  world  keeps  pulling  them  up,  as  children  do  flower-seeds,  to 
see  why  they  don't  grow  ?  It  is  small  wonder  if  in  revenge  she  takes 
to  the  promulgation  of  shallow  generalities,  which  leave  the  real 
strength  of  her  own  and  her  adversaries'  position  exactly  the  same  as 
it  was  before.  It  is  always  irritating  to  have  to  argue  seriously  in 
defence  of  a  truism,  but  when  the  defence  itself  is  part  of  what  helps 
to  make  the  truism  true,  the  result  is  an  imbroglio  from  whence  the 
logical  sense  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  emerge  uncontaminated.  Of 
course  the  mind  can,  by  an  efibrt,  reaffirm  the  distinction  between 
fact  and  inference,  fallacy  and  right  reason,  but  confusion  is  contagions, 
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tbe  desultoTj  education  of  women  lias  not  fitted  them  to  set  an 
pie  of  method. 
^  ''orientate''  ourselves  we   most    ask,    ''Are  a  majority  of 
en  really  the  gentle,  retiring,  reverential,  self-sacrificing  crea- 
which  we  are  adjured  to  allow  them  to  remain?''     Neither 
nor  woman  would  dare  to  answer  with  a  plump  No ;  but  the 
Is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  be  so  ?"  may  be 
fortunate.     The  tendency  of  early  speculation  was  to  lay  undue 
upon  natmral  or  accidental  distinctions ;  but  modem  science, 
pointing  out  the  slender   physiological  barrier  which  sepa- 
man  and  ape,  cannot  fail  to  perceive   that  however  close  the 
ection  between  diiSerent  species  may  be,  that  between  different 
bers  of  the  same  species  must  be  indefinitely  closer  still.     The 
and  female  gibbon  exhibit  some  slight  structural  dissimilarities, 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  life  they  are  morally  and  intellec* 
13y  indistinguishable.     Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  points  in  which 
ap;»t>ximate  to  the  higher  or  human  type.     Virtue,  at  any 
^  is  for  the  most  part  sexless.     In  spite  of  all  the  rhetoric  ex- 
iled on  the  subject,  society  still  requires  men  to  obey  the  calls  of 
affecticm,  and  women  to  observe  the  rules  of  personal  probity, 
moral  law  binding    upon   both   sexes  might,   no  doubt,   be 
with  advantage ;  but  by  merely  generalising  its  applica- 
we  should  guard  against  a  danger  which  sometimes  suggests 
If,  namely,  that  certain  virtues  may  fall  to  the  ground  altogether* 
the  sexes  are  tossing  up  to  see  which  shall  have  the  honour  of 
them.     It  is  for  the  interests  of  society  that  all  its  mem- 
should  practise  all  the  known  virtues,  and  the  exemptions,  by 
fch  particular  classes  or  sexes  may  at  different  times  have  com- 
for  the  indulgence  of  a  favourite  sin  by  the  ostentation  of 
easy  virtue,  are  alike  condemned  by  morality  and  reason.     Re- 
ment,   modesty,  and  disinterestedness  are  invaluable  qualities, 
1^1^  are  never  likely  to  be  too  common  ;  but  their  place  is  poorly 

by  the  mere  affsence  of  energy,  intelligence,  and  justice. 

"tlie  general  relations  of  life  the  same  qualities  are  admirable  and 

^ceable  in  all  human  beings  ;  special  conditions  of  life  add  their 

^iQs ;  but  the  range  of  virtues  peculiar,  let  us  say,  to  the  marriage 

'^  is  not  much  wider  than  the  professional  morality  of  a  physician 

^  tax-eoUector.      Beyond  that  range  the  ideal  of  womanhood 

hitherto  been  chiefly  negative,  and  it  is  here  that  additions  are 

ite,  or,  at  least,  unobjectionable ;  the  positive  elements  within 

Tange  can  only  be  discredited  by  injudicious  advocacy.     The 

t  eonfdsed  state  of  the  question  arises  from  the  error  of  mis- 

Y       — <^  a  part  for  the  whole ;  the  duties  of  women  as  citizens  or 

V^*^^*©™  Wfo  determined  by  analogy,  which  could  only  be  appro- 

^^^  if  every  woman  were  separately  engaged  to  be  married  to 

^^^*i€«  at  large. 
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The  arguments  in  fayonr  of  the  status  quo  seem,  as  far  as  it  z: 
possible  to  sum  up  the  course  of  a  very  desultory  controversyy  to 
about  four  in  number ;  and  though  we  have  endeavoured  to  pro 
that  the  question  is  not  one  for  the  decision  of  the  pure  reason,  t 
existence  and  credit  of  these  arguments  are  among  the  facts  whi 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  first  one  rests  upon  the  inferiori 
of  woman's  powers,  but  this  may  be  briefly  dismissed,  for  both  i 
detractors  of  women  and  their  eulogists  seem  disposed,  by  mut 
agreement,  to  leave  the  precise  degree  of  inferiority  to  be  decided 
experience.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  while,  of  course,  the  grea 
ought  to  rule  the  less,  natural  superiority  can  only  be  verified  b 
trial  in  which  the  competitors  enjoy  equal  advantages.  The  n 
argument  is  the  one  of  a  priori  morality,  assigning  different  functio 
and  duties  to  the  sexes.  It  is  the  most  influential,  and  we  ha 
endeavoured  to  meet  it,  first,  by  pointing  out  how  far  duty  is 
creature  of  opinion,  and  opinion  the  creature  of  practice ;  an 
secondly,  by  distinguishing  between  generic  differences,  and  othe 
which  are  equally  real,  but  too  narrow  to  form  a  soimd  basis  foc^ 
philosophical  speculation.  The  third  class  of  considerations  ar^ 
altogether  practical.  Is  it  for  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole 
maintain  the  state  of  things  now  existing,  or  can  reforms,  which  roa 
or  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  one  half  the  world,  be  carri 
into  effect  without  loss  or  injury  to  the  other  half  P  Latent  uncer — 
tainty  as  to  the  solution  of  these  questions  is  probably  at  the  root  o^ 
most  passive  and  imdogmatic  opposition  to  the  claims  of  women. 
The  interest  of  society,  of  course,  must  coincide  with  the  highesf^ 
interest  of  all  its  members,  and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
should  clash.  If  they  could,  a  measure  would  have  to  be  very  clear! 
indeed  for  the  advantage  of  woman,  to  reconcile  us  to  the  prospec' 
of  its  being  even  possibly  injurious  to  man.  But  difiSculties  of  thit^ 
kind  are  apt  to  diminish  or  disappear  on  a  near  approach.  In  th» 
first  place,  social  changes  are  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  t» 
those  most  concerned  in  them ;  in  the  second  place,  such  changes  ar» 
not  possible  until  they  are  unavoidable,  and  civil  life  is  one  lon^ 
apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  making  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  lastly,  i 
the  particular  case  before  us,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  th» 
innovations  contemplated  will  have  any  injurious  effect  at  all,  thong 
until  they  have  been  tried,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  wilC 
prove  as  beneficial  to  the  whole  human  race  as  their  promoters  hop 
and  believe. 

There  remains  only  one  other  difficulty,  compounded  of  most  of  th 
others,  which  is  a  great  favourite  with  practical  people  and  men 
the  world.     What,  it  is  said,  will  happen  when  the  clerks  in  ar 
office  marry,  or  the  politicians  on  opposite  benches  flirt  ?  and  agai 
but  somewhat  inconsistently,  what  is   to  become  of  the  world 
women,  instead  of  flirting  and  marrying,  do  nothing  bat  make  la 
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railways  ?    The  first  inquiry  is  almost  frivolous,  for  it  admits 
^        --^^nly  one  answer — the  clerks  icill  marry,  and  the  politicians  mil 
g^i:^-fc*    No  doubt  it  would  be  thought  a  joke  if  a  young  lady  were 
^^:x3ais8ed  from  her  office  for  gross  carelessness,  which  was  soon  after- 
'ds  explained  by  her  marriage  to  the  occupant  of  the  next  desk, 
^oubt  it  would  be  thought  a  scandal  if  the  sudden  conversion  of 
ember  of  the  House  could  be  ascribed  to  the  bright  eyes  of  his 
!,  or  some  other  lady  opposite.     But  jokes  and  scandals  are  not 
uown  in  society  now ;  the  former  ought  to  be  restrained  within 
Tules  of  good-breeding,  and  the  latter  proscribed  by  those  rules ; 
this  is  a  matter  to  be  looked  to  by  public  opinion,  which  is  now 
less  powerful  than  it  ought  to  be,  or  than,  in  a  thoroughly 
IxeaJlthy  state  of  society,  it  would  be.     The  next  suggestion  is  not, 
at  first  sight,  much  more  serious,  for  since  men  and  women  marry  in 
spite  of  vice  and  folly,  only  confirmed  misogamists  would  maintain 
tliat  they  will  be  deterred  by  wisdom  and  virtue.    But  the  assumption 
tliat  emancipated  or  strong-minded  women  will  be  less  affectionate 
tlian  their  predecessors,  is   meant  to  tell  in  two  directions ;  if  less 
affectionate,  therefore,  it  is  implied  less  amiable,  and  if  less  amiable 
less  womanly,  and  so  the  social  changes  would  be  made  answerable 
*^r  a  definite  loss  to  society  of  one  of  the  elements  which  made  its 
charm.     At  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  must  revert  to  what  has  been 
®^^<i   before  as  to  the  distinction  between  qualities  of  race  and  of 
®®^«      The    attraction  of  an   attractive  woman   is  partly  physical, 
partly  the  result  of  a  subtle  impression  that  all  she  says,  and  does, 
^nd  thinks  is  but  an  inadequate  representation  or  reflection  of  what 
«ie  essentially  is.     It  may  be  that  this  is  one  of  the  compensatory 
^^laixces  by  which  democratic  nature  preserves  the  level  of  equality 
^^onggt  ber  children,  so  that,  though  women  on  the  whole  are 
^^^pable  of  doing  less  than  men,  what  they  do  produces  as  much 
.  **^<5t,  and  adds  as  much  to  the  general  satisfaction.     But  if  this  be 
T^^^^ed  a  law  of  nature,  no  parliamentary  measure  will  avail  to  repeal 
*  ^nd  it  is  quite  superior  to  the  need  for  parliamentary  support. 
These  doubts  and  difficulties  may  be  met  more  or  less  satisfactorily  ; 
^j^^  knot  which  must  give  us  pause  lies  behind  them  all.     Every 
^pian  scheme  requires  to  be  perfectly  executed  by  perfect  instru- 
f^^Xits ;  but  if  that  condition  could  be  complied  with,  out  of  Utopia, 
^  Result  would  also  be  perfection,  and  we  should  have  no  need  to 
^^jek  further  for  the  best  possible  world.     Theoretically,  the  perfect 
^^^  of  society  is  that  in  which  every  citizen  discharges  as  many 
^^^les  as  possible  in  as  admirable  a  manner  as  possible ;  practically, 
1^^  Boundest  opinions  on  the  distribution  of  duties  and  privileges 
^^j^een  the  sexes  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  lead  members  of  either 
T^^  to  approach  much  more  nearly  than  they  do  at  present  to  the 
-    S^  ideal,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  they  profess  to  have 
^ew.  H.  Lavstrenxy. 

^Ol^  XT.  K*8.  Z 
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The  celebrated  author  of  the  Book  of  Humanity,  Pierre  Leroux,  di 
in  the  month  of  April  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Amfm 
contemporary  writers,  he  is  one  of  those  of  whom  modem  France  i 
most  proud.  Patriarch  of  socialism,  author  of  important  worfa 
founder  of  that  famous  journal,  the  Globe  of  1830,  chief  editor  € 
various  periodicals  and  of  a  new  encyclopaodia,  chief  of  a  gieo 
socialist  school  under  Louis  Philippe,  member  of  the  Nationf 
Assembly  in  1848,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  transfimni 
tions  of  policy  and  idea  which  have  agitated  our  time.  Thus  he  ooul 
say  without  presumption,  speaking  of  himself: — 

They  fought  despotism ;  I  was  thoi-o. 

They  overthrew  royalty ;  I  was  thei^e. 

They  set  their  faces  towards  the  ideal  of  progi'ess ;  I  was  there. 

They  republicanised  men's  spirits ;  I  was  there. 

They  constituted  socialism ;  I  was  there. 

It  is  principally  as  philosopher  and  socialist  thinker  that  a  hig 
authority  and  an  important  place  are  accorded  to  Pierre  Lerou: 
Few  men  have  meditated  and  discussed  to  the  same  extent  all  ill 
great  problems  that  stir  the  silent  deptlis  of  our  age.  He  elaborate 
.  a  political,  religious,  and  social  doctrine ;  this  doctrine  has  bee 
glorified  by  artists,  and  artists  of  renown — ^B^ranger,  George  Sand. 

In  all  the  questions  that  he  handled  he  introduced  original  view* 
In  a  work  entitled  Dc  TEgalite,  ho  considered  this  grave  questic 
of  human  equality  with  a  power  of  idea  that  makes  this  wor 
fundamental,  through  the  consequences  that  flow  from  it,  in  C 
politics  and  organisation  of  men.  In  another  book,  La  Ileftitatb- 
de  I'Eclectisme  do  M.  CouKin,  he  composed  a  history  of  philosoplr 
in  which  he  demonstrates  the  unity  of  the  human  mind.  In  til 
book,  too.  he  has  furnished  a  definition  of  man  that  has  becoc 
celebrated  in  the  study  of  psychology.  Pierre  Leroux  meditated  z 
long  on  human  perfectibility  and  continuous  progress,  and  we  oafB 
to  do  him  the  justice  of  admitting  that  his  work  on  this  grm 
modem  principle  is  the  first  where  the  doctrine  of  progress  i^ 
estimated  and  propounded  at  its  just  worth.  All  those  who  In 
awakened  to  human  perfectibility,  from  Pascal  to  Condorcet  and 
Simon,  rather  considered  it  as  a  fact  than  as  a  doctrine.  Pie^ 
Leroux  raised  the  doctrine  of  continuous  progress  to  the  height  oS 
philosophy  and  a  religion ;  for  with  him  these  terms  are  identic: 
I  will  mention  also  his  book  on  the  question  of  population,  in  whst 
he  refutes  Malthus,  by  showing  that  man  reproduces  his  sttbsisie^ 
by  the  law  that  he  called  the  circulus.     Finally,  I  will  recall  ^ 
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»brated  plan  of  a  constitution  presented  to  the  National  Assembly 
11848.     Since  Sieyes,  no  one  had  ventured  to  propose  a  new  con- 
st; m.^^^tion  for  establishing  a  republic  in  France  in  a  durable  manner, 
worth  of  this  achievement  has  always  been  admitted, 
lut  one  of  his  greatest  titles  with  posterity  is  his  famous  Book 
Humanity,  in  which  the  philosophic  and  religious  part  of  his 
iiirine  is  expounded.     This  book  is  viewed  as  monumental,  for  the 
and  importance  of  the  ideas  that  it  contains.     What  is  man, 
it  his  destination,  and,  consequently,  what  is  his  right,  what  hiB 
/€^,  and  what  his  law  P     Is  man  bound  to  other  men,  his  fellows, 
dE5o:ar-fcutou8ly  or  by  some  necessary  mode  ?     These  are  some  of  the 
nations  discussed  in  this   book,  which    extended    the   reputation 
its  author  far   beyond   France.      A   series  of  ideas   are   there 
«p>^xxially  formulated,  which  have  been  designated  by  the  name  of 
trine  of  humanity.     Here  is  the  principle  of  human  solidarity 
of  renascence  in   humanity.      This  doctrine,    nevertheless,   is 
iparably  connected  with   the   ensemble  of  his   works,  with   his 
-irine  of  perfectibility.     He  is  concerned  with  the  greatest  ques- 
by  which  the  himian  mind  can  be  moved.     Solidarity  is  the 
la^^v-  which  explains  the  source  of  the  evil  which  reigns  in  human 
Lety,  and  is  the  remedy  for  it.     Have  not  all  philosophers  in  turn 
►tight  the  source  or,  rather,  the  sources  of  the  evil  ?     Have  not  the 
itest  minds  pondered  history  with  anxiety,  with  torment  even, 
so^ldng  some  general  law  of  the  past,  so  that  they  and  others  might 
p^xxeive  a  vision  of  order,  and  there  might  be  no  further  room  for 
tlkat  trouble  of  which  Herder  thus  speaks  : — 

**  How  many  liavo  I  known  who,  over  tlio  vast  ocean  of  human  history, 

•^*^^ht  in  vain  that  deity  whom,  in  the  illimitable  sphere  of  the  physic^ 

^^^^verse,  they   perceive   with  their  vision,    and  recognised  with   an    ever- 

^^esh  emotion  in  each  blade  of  grass  and  in   each  grain  of  sand !      In  the 

^i*iple  of  toiTestrial  creation  there  rose  from  every  side  a  hymn  to  the  glory 

V^  eternal  power  and  eternal  wisdom.      On  the  contrary,  on  the  theatre  of 

*^iMHaix  action  there  was  only  an  everlasting  conflict  of  blind  passions,  dis- 

^*^ered  forces,  destructive  arts,  good  designs  fading  away.     History  resembles 

^*^t  -^eb  suspended  in  a  palace-corner,  of  which    the  inextricable  threads 

?P^tinnally  preserve  the  traces  of  recent  carnage,  after  the  insect  who  wove 

~^«xii  has  hidden  itself  away  from  sight.     Yet,  if  there  is  a  deity  in  nature, 

♦?^^  is  this  deitj',  too,  in  history.     For  man  is  a  part  of  creation ;  and  even  in 

I*^®  xuidst  of  his  passions  and  down  to  his  last  extravagances  he  does  not  fail  to 

y*o^  la^^g  jjg  glorious  and  as  fixed  as  those  which  preside  over  the  revolutions 

^^^e  celestial  bodies." 

•A^ccording  to  Pierre  Leroux,  one  of  these  unknown  laws  and  the 

^^*8e  of  this  c\il  is  human  solidarity.     "  We  seek,"  he  says,  "  the 

^^^^Ce  of  the  evil  that  reigns  over  the  earth ;  the  evil  that  reigns 

^®^  the  earth,    I    mean  the  evil  that   reigns  in  human  society, 

/^^  from  the  fact  of  the  essence  of  human  nature  having  been 

^^Wed,  because  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  in  all 

^^^cq  and  throughout  all  time,  and  of  the  mutual  solidarity  of  all 

z2 
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men,  has  not  yet  been  rightly  understood  or  truthfiilly  applied."  j 

is  this  principle  which  he  thus  explains  philosophically  : — 

**Tho  life  of  man,  and  of  each  man,  is,  by  the  will  of  the  Creator,  attach 
to  an  incessant  communication  with  his  fellows  and  with  the  universe  ; 
he  calls  his  life  does  not  belong  to  him  absolutely,  and  is  not  in  him  sim 
it  is  in  him  and  without  him  ;  it  resides  in  part  and  in  an  undivided  fashic» 
his  fellows  and  in  the  world  round  about  him." 


Solidarity  is  the  law  that  forcibly  unites  men   among  one 
other,    by   making   them   reciprocally  necessary,   and   which 
scquently  brings   it  about  that   the   human  race  cannot  suffer 
progress  in  its  members  without  all  its  members  suffering  or  p 
grossing  equally.  One  might  give  a  tangible  idea  of  this  consequen 
of  solidarity,  by  saying  that  it  is  a  mysterious  and  unbroken  cha 
which  reaches  to  each  of  us  and  imites  us  in  the  labyrinths  of 
innumerable  circles.     We  might  also,  borrowing  from  science  a  terC^ 
of  comparison,  say  that  it  is  like  the  electric  wire,  whose  lino  r:^ 
traversed  as  it  passes  by  each  one  of  us  by  all  that  is  in  man, 
that  comes  forth  from  man,  good  and  evil,  falsehood  and  truth.    TV*^ 
have  ever  to  return  to  this  formula ;  the  life  of  man  is  an  incesi 
communion,  in  which  he  is  united  with  humanity  and  with  na 
Pierre  Leroux  demonstrates  this  principle  with  the  aid  of  philosoph;^ 
One  of  the  consequences  of  solidarity  is  the  impossibility  of  abando: 
ing  the  imity  of  the  human  race ;  as  men  are  united  among  the 
selves,  they  can  only  think  of  themselves  normally  in  this  unit^ 
Solidarity  leads  him  to  formulate  the  idea  of  humanity,  which  ris* 
by  a  hundred  cubits  above  the  political,  religious,  social  divisio; 
which    have  broken   humanity   into   fragments,   and   marks  th 
divisions  as  the  sources  of  evil.     In  truth,  if  the  right  and  interest 
man  is  to  communicate  with  all  men  throughout  time  and  through 
space,  and  to  communicate  with  the  whole  of  nature  according  to  t 
normal  laws  which  the  Creator  has  given  us  for  the  purposes  of  t 
twofold  communication,  there  remains  the  inalienable  right  of  ma 
this  comuiunication  could  not  be  restrained  or  limited,  for  to  limi 
would  be  to  destroy  it.     To  limit  man  in  an  absolute  fashion 
fixed  communication   with  his   fellows  and  with   nature,   with 
possible  extension,  is  to  build  a  prison  round  him.     By  what  ri 
would  you  confine  man  to  a  single  nook  of  the  sphere  under  his  fi 
and  the  sphere  over  his  head  ? 

The  consequence  of  this  dispersion  of  himianity  in  fragme 
explained  by  history.     Evil  manifests  itself  there  under  the 
essential  forms  that  place  us  in  communion  of  relationship  with 
fellows,  namely,  the  family,  the  country,  property.     For  these 
things,  in  themselves  so  excellent  and  necessary,  may  by  their 
become  mischievous,  by  absorbing  the  man  and  dividing  the 
Man  has  been  hitherto  slave  of  all  three  things  at  once,  and,  acc<^ 
ing  to  the  epoch,  he  has  been  successively  enslaved  in  a  predomin^ 
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*,  either  to  the  family,  as  in  the  castes  of  India ;  or  to  the 

J,  as  among  the   Greeks   and  Romans ;   or  to  property,  as  in 

iaeval  feudalism,  and  in  that  Capitalism  of  our  own  days,  which 

is     only  feudalism   in   another  shape.     The   right  of  man   and   his 

interest  being  free  commimion  with  the  human  race  and  with  all  the 

un-i-^vcrsc,  whatever  divides  the  human  race,  whatever  folds  off  men 

into    flocks   mutually   hostile   or    indifferent,    deserves   to   be   held 

accxirsed,  whether  the  means  of  this  folding-off  be  styled  family,  or 

constitution,  or  civil  law.     The  name  of  Caste,  consecrated  to  one  of 

tliese  kinds  of  imprisonment  and  isolation,  may  be  very  legitimately 

appLcd  to  the  others.      Politicians  have  destroyed  oriental  castes, 

'W'liich  for  centuries  have  fallen  into  decay  ;  but  their  eyes  are  blind 

to  other  castes  neither  less  real  nor  less  disastrous  to  the  human  race. 

Thus,  if  the  reasonings  of  Pierre  Leroux  arc  well  grounded,  it 

follows  that  all  the  evils  and  all  the  immoralities  of  the  human  race 

spring  from  the  fact  of  this  law  of  unity  and  universal  communion 

leaving  been  ignored  or  violated  in  the  ideas  that  have  been  formed 

^*   the  family,  the  country,  property.     Ilence  privation,  suffering, 

slavery,  and  the  rest. 

-But  let  us  thank  God,  here  is  an  evil  which  from  the  oppressed 
^^^^nds  to  the  oppressors.  If  evil  had  only  been  evil  for  the  oppressed, 
^*   Would  have  been  eternal.     But  from  the  very  principle  of  life, 
™^tt  the  principle  that  unites  man  to  man,  there  flows  a  consequence 
**^t  will  destroy  evil  by  itself;  this  is,  that  you  cannot  do  ill  without 
®^«ering  ill  in  your  own  person.     The  Bible  has  an  admirable  ex- 
pression for  this  solidarity  of  the  master  with  his  slave,  of  the  man- 
^*^yer  with  his  victim.     The  Eternal  says  to  Cain,  "  Where  is  Abel 
~*^y  brother  ? "  and  Cain  answered,  "  I  do  not   know ;  am  I  my 
^^^other's  keeper  ?  '*     And  God  said,  "  Thou  shalt  be  accursed  even  by 
^^  earth  which  has  opened  its  mouth  to  receive  from  thy  hand  the 
^lood  of  thy  brother ;  when  thou  tillest  the  earth,  it  shall  no  longer 
^ring  forth  firuit  for  thee."     Cain  might  say  that  he  was  not  his 
*^i'other's  keeper ;  but  they  were  together  to  make  the  universe  fruitful, 
^^d  the  murder  of  brother  by  brother  makes  the  earth  barren  even 
''^^  the  slayer. 

Thus  Pierre  Leroux  demonstrates  the  first  principle  of  morality 
?^^  politics.  We  are  all  one  and  one  in  all,  as  St.  Paul  explains  it. 
r*^^^  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  because  in  truth  he  is  thyself; 
^^^^Use  the  heavenly  benefits  are  communicated  to  them  by  the 
J*^*Uiel  of  unity,  as  all  evils  come  to  them  by  disunion ;  because 
^^*^  is  no  individual  salvation,  but  salvation  will  come  to  all  through 
.  ^  Ixarmony  that  will  establish  itself  in  the  bosom  of  humanity  when 
^iiall  have  developed  the  creative  power  existing  in  the  alliance  of 
^  "^io  have  one  and  the  same  end  to  attain. 

fitunanity,  divided  of  old  into   a  multitude  of  separate  streams, 
^P^ars  to  Pierre  Leroux  as  a  single  whole.    According  to  him,  this 
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conception  is  a  light  that  sheds  brightness  high  and  far.  For  ^ 
only  is  solidarity  of  men  existent ;  it  is  eternal.  According 
Pierre  Leronx,  it  has  been  a  great  error  to  seek  a  paradise  and  a 
out  of  nature  and  out  of  life.  If  you  take  away  from  this  prcfti^ 
life  the  character  of  infinity  that  it  has  in  itself,  you  implant  im, 
nothingness ;  you  sow  the  seeds  of  death  in  its  bosom.  What  life  li 
of  the  perishable  was  no  more  than  change  or  transformation,  and  y» 
make  of  this  transformation  death.  For  where  now  is  the  sequel  - 
this  life  ?  The  good  haye  always  called  in  their  prayers  for  the  en^ 
of  the  world ;  the  bad  haye  cried  with  the  atheist  king  of  the  ]ai0 
century,  "  Tjct  the  end  of  the  world  come  after  me  ;  what  matter!^ 
This  is  the  issue  of  the  charity  and  faith  of  the  one,  of  the  in 
credulity  and  indifference  of  the  others.  We  come  thus  to  the 
egotism  of  the  superstitious  devotee,  who  dreams  of  working  oui 
his  palvation  below,  and  by  another  path  to  the  egotism  of  tlw 
atheist,  who  dreams  of  procuring  alone  his  own  happiness. 

Our  faith,  says  Pierre  Leroux,  is  that  God,  the  inyisible,  th 
eternal,  the  infinite,  manifests  himself  more  and  more  in  the  sncces 
sions  of  creation,  and  that  adding  creation  to  creation  with  the  ais 
of  raising  the  creatures  higher  and  higher,  it  follows  that  creature 
of  increasing  perfection  issue  forth  from  out  of  his  bosom.  It  is  thu 
that  on  our  globe  humanity  has  come  after  animality.  Man,  say 
Goethe,  is  a  first  discourse  between  Nature  and  God.  If  then  God 
after  haying  caused  the  emanation  of  the  world  and  each  creature 
were  to  abandon  them  and  not  to  lead  them  from  life  to  life,  up  t 
a  term  at  which  they  should  attain  yeritable  bliss,  there  woiild  fa 
injustice.  The  Apostle  indeed  says,  "  Shall  the  vessel  ask  of  th 
potter,  why  hast  thou  made  me  so  ?**  There  is  an  inner  voice  instnKT 
ing  us  that  God  cannot  work  ill,  nor  create  only  to  inflict  sufferini 
Now  this  is  surely  what  would  come  to  pass  if  he  abandoned  hi 
creatures  after  a  life  of  imperfection  and  misery.  Men  ask,  where  "n 
shall  pass  the  morrow  of  our  to-day  ?  What  perishes  at  each  instant,  ■ 
rather  what  changes,  what  is  transformed,  are  the  manifestations 
your  being,  the  relations  of  your  being  with  others.  The  majori^ 
of  men  confound  life  with  the  manifestation  of  life — its  present  mar: 
festation,  which  they  would  fain  make  eternal.  Death  comifl 
to  put  an  end  to  the  actual  manifestations  of  their  life,  under  tT 
form  of  which  they  are  actually  conscious,  is  what  they  abhor.  JM 
not  Descartes  dream  of  an  immortality  to  be  conquered  for  our  bod£ 
by  the  science  of  medicine  ?  But  it  is  not  thus  that  we  are  immori^ 
because  life  in  its  essence  depends  neither  on  time  nor  space,  ar: 
Only  falls  under  their  empire  in  its  manifestations. 

But  what  are  we  in  essence  ?    We  are  not  merely  a  being,  a  for^ 
a  potentiality ;  each  of  us  has  a  determinate  nature,  each  of  ns 
humanity.     But  what  is  humanity?    People  ordinarily  intezpitf 
this  phrase  by  light  and  confused  ideas.     They  call  humanity  t^ 
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totali-ty  of  men  who  have  appeared  or  who  will  appear  on  the  earth. 

Or   oUe  they  conceive  by  humanity  a  kind  of  collective  creature^ 

laauing  from  the  play  and  reciprocal  influence  of  all  men  upon  one 

a'U>t3ier.     We  surely  need  a  deeper  and  profounder  idea.    Humanity 

^   each  man  in  his  infinite  existence.      What  exists  in  God  is  the 

xdec^  type   of  humanity  progressively   realised   by  the  particular 

^^■■^Q^fcture  man.     In  this  way,  each  man  carries  in  him  the  ideal  type 

c^    humanity  in  his  infinite  potentiality,  which  he  only  develops  in 

^^^^Kfc.'fcaet  with   his   kind ;    hence    humanity   is    the    individual,   the 

P^'^K'^icular  beings  who  are  humanity  in  germ,  or  in  the  potential 


ierre  Leroux  shows  that  the  human  mind  forms  such  a  unity, 
if  we  isolate  the  intelligence  of  any  man  that  ever  lived  and  that 
endowed  with  more  genius  than  the  others,  in  a  moment  these 
t  intelligences  are  stripped  of  worth  and  meaning.     They  derive 
worth  fix)m  their  union  with  the  human  spirit.     Just  as  they 
been  prepared  and  led  on,  so  in  their  turn  they  prepared  and 
on  those  who  followed  them.     Hence  their  worth.     Take  them 
this  ensemble  J  their  value  instantly  fades  away.     The  relative 
s  that  they  knew  become  fallacies;   they  are  only  truths  on 
that,  being  taken  up  and  transformed,  they  yet  further 
ect  themselves^     They  arc  only  superior  truths  by  comparison 
those  which  had  been  perceived  before.     What  would  remain, 
311,  either  to  the  philosopher,  or  to  the  artist,  or  to  the  workman, 
Inimanity,  that  in  every  way  has  given  him  birth,  has  furnished 
with  the  substance  of  his  character,  of  his  intelligence,  of  his 
er,  were  to  withdraw  her  gifts  ?     In  truth,  to  be,  for  such  a 
is  to  be  man ;  to  be  man  is  to  be  so  in  a  certain  time  and  in  a 
land,  so  that  with  the  supposition  of  his  existence  there  recur» 
^^^  effective  intervention  of  humanity.     Our  sentiments,  and  all  the 
that  these  sentiments  suggest  to  us,  realising  themselves  in  the 
of  ages,  form  humanity ;  just  as  reciprocally  it  is  humanity 
existing  without  us  and  within  us,  causes  the  sentiments  and 
which  are  oar  life.     Humanity  exists  in  us  like  love,  hatred, 
all  onr  passions.     Humanity  is,  then,  an  ideal  being,  composed 
^  *Bal  beings,  themselves  humanity  in  germ ;  and,  reciprocally,  man 
^  •  real  being,  in  which  exists  in  a  potential  state  the  ideal  being. 
*an  tad  been  philosophically  defined  as  a  social  animal;  he  had 
Z^^ii  defined  by  others  as  a  soul  served  by  organs.   "  Man,"  says  Pierre 
T'^^'Ottx,  "  is  neither  an  animal  nor  a  soul ;  man  is  an  animal  trans- 
^^^'^Ktoi  by  reason." 

^    The  whole  subject  of  the   future  life,  then,  appears  for  Pierre 

^^^■'O'lix  to  be  reducible  to  these  terms :  future  life  is  in  germ  in  the 

^^^^ent  Ufe.     Now  in  the  present  life  man  is  united  to  humanity, 

-yinjQi  hnmaniiy  to  external  nature.     Then  in  the  future  life,  con- 

of  the  present  life,  man  will  still  be  united  to  humanity. 
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To  these  ideas  objections  are  immediately  opposed,  such  as 
following  : — A  child  is  about  to  be  born.     Why  should  you  rel 
to  the  Creator  the  power  of  reproducing  in  this  child  a  man  ? 
this  kind  of  resurrection  impossible  for  him  who  has  the  gift  of 
in  his  hands  ?     Again,  to  this  continuation  of  the  individual 
in  the  collective  being,  humanity,  is  opposed  the  absence  of  recol 
tion.     Pierre  Leroux  shows  that,  according  to  Plato  and  Descart^^^^  --j^ 
the  being  who  lives  before  you,  and  that  you  imagine  to  have 
bom  yesterday  only  to  die  to-morrow,  is  an  eternal  being  who  h 
already  lived,  and  who  has  had  antecedent  existence,  as  he  will  have 
subsequent  existence.     It  is  the  principle  of  Reminiscence  of  Plat(^"' 
and  of  Innate  Idea  of  Descartes.     What  then  matters  it  that  the 
various  beings  coming  again  into  life  should  have  nofoinnal  recollec — 
tion  of  their  prc^4ous  existence  ?     Each  of  their  existences  is  a 
in  the  chain  ;    but  they  do  not  repeat  one  another,  they  are  not  th< 
useless  reproduction  of  a  single  manifestation. 

Innateness,  and  the  various  conditions  brought  by  the  beings  that^- 
come  into  life  to-day,  evidently  replace  the  lost  recollection  of  theiiK:. 
past  existence.     This  recollection  is  grafted,  so  to  speak,  more  pro— « 
foundly  on  their  existence  ;  it  is  transformed  in  faculties,  in  power  o:« 
living,  in  potentiality,  in  predispositions  of  all  kinds.     Why,  thei 
relatively  to  ourselves  and  our  own  future  should  we  lament  our  1( 
of  formal  memory  of  our  existence,  after  passing  through  the  ci 
cible  of  death  ?     'Tis  only  names  and  empty  images  that  we  los^. 
provided  that  the  memory  we  retain  of  our  life  is  an  actual  form,  r 
found  to  be  replaced  by  intuition  and  new  conditions  of  existence,  thfc 
must  represent  exactly  the  actual  worth  of  our  life,  because  they 
have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  him  who  is  justice  and  scien- 
even,  him  who  has  made  the  world — that  is,  who  makes  it  contini 
— ^with  weight  and  measure,  cum  pondere,  numero,  et  mensura. 

Is  there  not  feebleness,  egotism,  and  impiety  in  this  attachment 
men  to  their  own  mere  manifestations,  and  to  the  fragile  mem^ 
that  they  preserve  of  them  during  even  this  life  ?    Is  it  not  a  iim 
of  avarice,  like   the  avarice  that  prevents  the  miser  from 
through  his  insensate  passion  for  his  hoard  P     This  treasure  is 
himself,  yet  he  ends  by  burying  his  existence  in  it.     Thus  the 
rity  of  men  would  fain  bury  their  existence  in  the  mere  form  of  th 
existence,  and  they  call  that  not  forgetting,  and  they  would  like 
continue  to  be  beset  from  life  to  life  by  all  the  details  of  the  pre 
existence.   When  we  speak,  is  it  needful  that  we  should  remember 
first  stammering,  and  all  the  faults  of  utterance  with  which  we  be. 
Such  persistence  in  our  first  manifestations,  so  far  from  augmenti 
our  being,  would  crush  and  atrophy  it.     It  will  be  the  dotings  of 
old  man  following  us  to  destroy  the  chance  of  eternal  youth. 

There  probably  happens  in  the  phenomenon  of  death  something 
what  happens  every  day  in  sleep,  which  the  poet,  the  philosoph 
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tiie  coxmnon  man  have  so  often  compared  to  death.  In  sleep  our 
our  sensations,  our  sentiments  of  the  evening  before,  seem  to  be- 
eoxExe  incarnate  in  us,  become  ourselves  by  a  phenomenon  analogous  to 
tlia.'t  of  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  our  bodily  food.  It  is  thus 
tlia.'t  sleep  regenerates  us,  and  that  we  emerge  from  it  the  stronger, 
^wiLi^li  a  certain  oblivion.  In  death,  which  is  a  mightier  oblivion,  it  seems 
our  life  becomes  digested  and  elaborated.  Then  comes  the 
jning,  or  new  birth.  We  have  been ;  we  no  longer  recall  the 
of  this  being,  and  nevertheless  we  are  in  our  potentiality  the 
eJLSLct    sequel  of  what  wo  were  ;   still  the   same  being  but  grown 


^ierre  Leroux  has  provided  an  immense  basis  for  his  Doctrine  of 
Linanity  out  of  the  ideas  of  all  the  great  philosophers  and  the 
teaching  of  aR  creeds.  He  makes  tradition  his  starting-point,  and 
is  ubie  to  say  without  ostentation : — 

*•  We  teach  nothing  new,  or  at  any  rate  nothing  that  is  not  conformable  to 

tlie  tradition  of  humanity  rightly  understood.     I  say  that  at  the  bottom  of  all 

the  religiooB  traditions  of  mankind,  in  all  times  and  among  all  peoples,  you 

"will  find  with  the  sentiment  of  immortality,  the  sentiment  of  immortality  in 

the  bosom  of  Humanity.     I  say  that  the  heavens  and  the  hells  apart  from  nature 

and  Hf^  are  only  a  heresy  in  the  human  tradition.     I  say  finally  that  the 

universally  held  idea  of  the  ancients  was  that  man  was  bom  again  in  Humanity, 

and  that  it  was  only  secondarily  that  they  embraced  either  an  intermediate 

metempsychosis,  or  the  passage  into  heavens,  hells,  and  the  like.** 

He  makes  not  less  victorious  appeal  to  Moses  and  to  the  Gospels 
to  attest  the  same  conviction,  which  he  held  to  have  been  taught  by 
all  g^reat  religions  as  well  as  by  all  great  philosophers,  from  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato  to  Leibnitz  and  Lessing. 

Such  is  the  Doctrine  of  Himianity  that  B^ranger  and  George  Sand 
have  sung. 

Louis  Pierre  Leroux. 


THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS. 
Chapter  XXXIII. 


IT   won't   be  true. 


Mrs.  GREYi^rocK,  in  making  her  proposition  respecting  Ladj  Lin' 
lithgow,  wrote  to  Lady  Fawn,  and  by  the  same  po«t  Frank  wrote  U 
Lucy.  But  before  those  letters  reached  Fawn  Court  there  had  coni« 
that  other  dreadful  letter  from  Mrs.  Hittaway.  The  constematio! 
caused  at  Fawn  Court  in  respect  to  Mr.  Gh^stock's  treachery  almoe 
robbed  of  its  importance  the  suggestion  made  as  to  Lord  Fawi 
Could  it  be  possible  that  this  man,  who  had  so  openly  and  in  8 
manly  a  manner  engaged  himself  to  Lucy  Morris,  should  now  l 
proposing  to  himself  a  marriage  with  his  rich  cousin  P  Lady  Faw 
did  not  believe  that  it  was  possible.  Clara  had  not  seen  those  horri 
things  with  her  own  eyes,  and  other  people  might  be  liars.  Bi 
Amelia  shook  her  head.  Amelia  evidently  believed  that  all  mamu 
of  iniquities  were  possible  to  man.  **  Tou  see,  mamma,  the  sacrific 
he  was  making  was  so  very  great !  "  "  But  he  made  it !  *'  pleadc 
Lady  Fawn.  '*  JN^o,  mamma,  he  said  he  woidd  make  it.  Men  do  the 
things.  It  is  very  horrid,  but  I  think  they  do  them  more  now  tha 
they  used  to.  It  seems  to  me  that  nobody  cares  now  what  he  does,  if  be 
not  to  be  put  into  prison."  It  was  resolved  between  these  two  wi 
ones  that  nothing  at  the  present  should  be  said  to  Lucy  or  to  ai 
one  of  the  family.  They  would  wait  awhile,  and  in  the  meantin 
they  attempted, — as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  make  the  attempt  will 
out  express  words, — to  let  Lucy  understand  that  she  might  rema 
at  Fawn  Court  if  she  pleased.  While  this  was  going  on.  Lord  Fav 
did  come  down  once  again,  and  on  that  occasion  Lucy  simply  absent 
herself  from  the  dinner- table  and  from  the  family  circle  for  th 
evening.  "  He's  coming  in,  and  you've  got  to  go  to  prison  again 
Nina  said  to  her,  with  a  kiss. 

The  matter  to  which  Mrs.  Hittaway's  letter  more  specially  allad 
was  debated  between  the  mother  and  daughter  at  great  lengt 
They,  indeed,  were  less  brave  and  less  energetic  than  was  the  marri 
daughter  of  the  family ;  but  as  they  saw  Lord  Fawn  more  frequentl 
they  knew  better  than  Mrs.  Hittaway  the  real  state  of  the  cai 
They  felt  sure  that  he  was  already  sufficiently  embittered  agair 
Lady  Eustace,  and  thought  that  therefore  the  peculiarly  unplease 
task  assigned  to  Lady  Fawn  need  not  be  performed.  Lady  Ff^ 
had  not  the  advantage  of  living  so  much  in  the  world  as 
daughter,  and  was  oppressed  by,  perhaps,  a  squeamish  delicacy, 
really   could    not    tell    him  about  her  sitting  and — and 
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Tnan.     Could  I,  my  dear  ?"     "I  couldn't,"  said  Amelia ; — "  but 
would." 
And  to  tell  the  truth,"  continued  Lady  Fawn,  "  I  shouldn't  care 
t  about  it  if  it  was  not  for  poor  Lucy.     What  will  become  of  her 
^liat  man  is  untrue  to  her  ?  " 

*^  Nothing  on  earth  would  make  her  believe  it,  unless  it  came  from 

If,"  said  Amelia, — who  really  did  know  something  of  Lucy's 

racter.     "  Till  he  tells  her,  or  till  she  knows  that  he's  married, 

^11  never  believe  it." 

en,  after  a  few  days,  there  came  those  other  letters  from  Bobs- 

ugh, — one  from  the  dean's  wife  and  the  other  from  Frank.    The 

"Iter  there  proposed  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  discuss  with 

^5y,  as  the  suggestion  had  reached  Lucy  as  well  as  themselves. 

e  at  once  came  to  Lady  Fawn  with  her  lover's  letter,  and  with  a 

tie  merry  laughing  face  declared  that  the  thing  would  do  very 

H.     "  I  am  sure  I  should  get  on  with  her,  and  I  should  know  that 

wouldn't  be  for  long,"  said  Lucy. 

^*The  truth  is,  we  don't  want  you  to  go  at  all,"  said  Lady  Fawn. 

^*0h,  but  I  must,"  said  Lucy  in  her  sharp,  decided  tone.  "  I  must 

•     I  was  bound  to  wait  till  I  heard  from  Mr.  Greystock,  because  it 

y  first  duty  to  obey  him.     But  of  course  I  cannot  stay  here  after 

at  has  passed.     As  Nina  says,  it  is  simply  going  to  prison  when 

'Td  Fawn  comes  here." 

Nina  is  an  impertinent  little  chit,"  said  Amelia. 
She  is  the  dearest  little  friend  in  all  the  world,"  said   Lucy, 
d  always  tells  the  exact  truth.     I  do  go  to  prison,  and  when  he 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  go  to  prison.     Of  course,  I  must  go 
y.     What  does  it  matter  ?     Lady  Linlithgow  won't  be  exactly 
« you," — and  she  put  her  little  hand  in  upon  Lady  Fawn's  fat 
caressingly,  "  and  I  shan't  have  you  all  to  spoil  me ;  but  I  shall 
rimply  waiting  till  he  comes.     Everything  now  must  be  no  more 
"^^^n  waiting  till  he  comes." 

If  it  was  to  be  that  the  "  he  "  would  never  come,  this  was  very 

Amelia  clearly  thought  that  "  he  "  would  never  come,  and 

y  Fawn  was  apt  to  think  her  daughter  wiser  than  herself.     And 

M^  Hr.  Oreystock  were  such  as  Mrs.  Hittaway  had  described  him  to 

T^'^-^-if  there  were  to  be  no  such  coming  as  that  for  which  Lucy 

^^dly  waited, — ^then  there  would  be  reason  ten-fold  strong  why  she 

**^^Uld  not  leave  Fawn  Court  and  go  to  Lady  Linlithgow.     In  such 


— > — when  that  blow   should  fall, — Lucy   would   require  very 

^^feirent  treatment  than  might  be  expected  for  her  from  the  hands 

?r   I^ady  Linlithgow.     She  would  fade  and  fall  to  the  earth  like  a 

^^^^er  with  an  insect  at  its   root.     She  would  be  like  a  wounded 

^^^i^di,  into  which  no  sap  would  run.     With  such  misfortune  and 

possibly  before  her.  Lady  Fawn  could  not  endure  the 
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idea  that  Lucy  should  be  turned  out  to  encounter  it  all  beneath 
cold  shade  of  Lady  Linlithgow's  indiflference.     "  My  dear,"  she 
"let  bygones  be   bygones.      Come  down   and   meet  Lord  Fa^ 
Nobody  will  say  anything.    After  all,  you  were  provoked  very  mm^jt 
and  there  has  been  quite  enough  about  it.'* 

This,   from   Lady   Fawn,    was    almost    miraculous, — from   La 
Fawn,  to  whom  her  son  had  ever  been  the  highest  of  human  bein 
But  Lucy  had  told  the  talc  to  her  lover,  and  her  lover  approv 
of  her  going.     Perhaps  there  was  acting  upon  her  mind  some  f( 
ing,  of  which  she  was  hardly  conbcious,  that  as  long  as  she  remain 
at   Fawn  Court  she  would  not  see  her  lover.      She  had  told  hi 
that  she  could  make  herself  supremely  happy  in  the  simple  knoW^ 
ledge  that  he  loved  her.      But  we  all  know  how  few  such  declara-^^^ 
tions  should  be  taken  as  true.     Of  course,  she  was  longing  to  8e» 
him.     "  If  he  would  only  pass  by  the  road,"  she  would  say  to  her- 
self, "  so  that  I  might  peep  at  him  through  the  gate !  '*     She  had  n« 
formed  idea  in  her  own  mind  that  she  would    be  able  to  sec  hi 
shoidd  she  go  to  Lady  Linlithgow,  but    still    there  would  be  th 
chances  of  her  altered  life.      She  would  tell  Lady  Linlithgow  th 
truth,  and  why  should  Lady  Linlithgow  refuse  her  so   rational 
pleasure  ?     There  was,  of  course,  a  reason  why  Frank  should  n 
come  to  Fawn  Court ;  but  the  house  in  Bruton  Street  need  not 
closed  to  him.     **  I  hardly  know  how  to  love  you  enough,"  she  sa: 
to   Lady   Fawn,  "but  indeed  I  must  go.      I  do  so  hope  the  ti 
may  come  when  you  and  Mr.  Greystock  may  be  friends.     Of  co 
it  will  come.     Shall  it  not  P" 

"Who  can  look  into  the  future  ?"  said  the  wise  Amelia. 

"  Of  course,  if  he  is  your  husband,  we  shall  love  him,"  said 
less  wise  Lady  Fawn. 

"  He  is  to  be  my  husband,"  said  Lucy,  springing  up.      "  What 
you  mean?     Do  you  mean  anything?"     Lady  Fawn,  who  was 
at  all  wise,  protested  that  she  meant  nothing. 

What  were  they  to  do  ?     On  that  special  day  they  merely  sti 
lated  that  there  should  be  a  day's  delay  before  Lady  Fawn  answe 
Mrs.  Qreystock's   letter, — ^so  that  she  might   sleep  upon  it. 
sleeping    on    it    meant  that   further   discussion  which  was  to 
place  between  Lady  Fawn  and  her   second  daughter  in  her 
ship's  bed-room    that   night.      During  all  this   period  the  gen 
discomfort  of  Fawn  Court  was  increased  by  a  certain  sullenness^^^^  ^^ 
the  part  of  Augusta,  the  elder  daughter,  who  knew  that  letters 
come  and  that  consultations  were  being   held, — but  who  was 
admitted   to    those  consultations.      Since   the    day  on   which 
Augusta  had  been  handed  over  to  Lizzie   Eustace  as  her  pec 
friend  in  the  family,  there  had  always  existed  a  feeling  that 
by  her  position,  was  debarred   from   sympathising  in  the  g^OM^^ml        i 
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^^sixe  to  be  quit  of  Lizzie ;  and  then,  too,  poor  Augusta  was  never 
fct^oiX)ughly  trusted  by  that  great  guide  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Hitta- 
"  She  couldn't  keep  it  to  herself  if  you'd  give  her  gold  to 
t,"  Mrs.  Hittaway  would  say.  Consequently  Augusta  was  sullen 
conscious  of  ill-usage.  '*  Have  you  fixed  upon  anything  ?  "  she 
to  Lucy  that  evening. 
Not  quite ; — only  I  am  to  go  away." 

I  don't  see  why  you  should  go  away  at  all.     Frederic  doesn't 
e  here  so  very  often,  and  when  he  does  come  he  doesn't  say  much 
any  one.     I  suppose  it's  all  Amelia's  doings." 
*  Nobody  wants  me  to  go,  only  I  feel  that  I  ought.     Mr.  Grey- 
thinks  it  best.^' 
^ '  I  suppose  he's  going  to  quarrel  with  us  all." 
^  *  No,  dear.      I  don't  think  he  wants  to  quarrel  with  anyone ; 
-T)ut  above  all  he  must  not  quarrel  with  me.     Lord  Fawn  has 


^urelled  with  him,  and  that's  a  misfortune, — just  for  the  present." 
**  *  And  where  are  you  going?  " 

^  *  Nothing  has  been   settled  yet ;   but  we  are  talking  of  Lady 
ithgow, — ^if  she  will  take  me." 
*  Lady  Linlithgow  !     Oh  dear  !  " 
'Won't  it  do?" 

*They  say  she  is  the  most  dreadful  old  woman  in  London.     Lady 
tace  told  such  stories  about  her." 
**Do  you  know,  I  think  I  shall  rather  like  it." 
IBut  things  were  very  different  with  Lucy  the  next  morning.   That 
^i^wiussion  in  Lady  Fawn's  room  was  protracted  till  midnight,  and 
it  was  decided  that  just  a  word  should  be  said  to  Lucy,  so  that, 
possible,  she  might  be  induced  to  remain  at  Fawn  Court.     Lady 
iwn  was  to  say  the  word,  and  on  the  following  morning  she  was 
closeted  with  Lucy.     "  My  dear,"  she  began,  "  we  all  want  you  to 
^o  U3  a  particular  favour."     As  she  said  this,  she  held  Lucy  by  the 
■^^^nd.,  and  no  one  looking  at  them  would  have  thought  that  Lucy 
^^^^  a  governess  and  that  Lady  Fawn  was  her  employer. 
**  Dear  Lady  Fawn,  indeed  it  is  better  that  I  should  go." 
**  Stay  just  one  month." 

**  1  couldn't  do  that,  because  then  this  chance  of  a  home  would  be 
8^^o.   Of  course,  we  can't  wait  a  month  before  we  let  Mrs.  Greystock 

**  ^e  most  write  to  her,  of  course." 

**  And  then,  you  see,  Mr.  Greystock  wishes  it."    Lady  Fawn  knew 

*^^ti  Lucy  could  be  very  firm,  and  had  hardly  hoped  that  anything 

^^^d  be  done  by  simple  persuasion.   They  had  long  been  accustomed 

^Uioxg  themselves  to  call  her  obstinate,  and  knew  that  even  in  her 

•^t^  of  obedience  she  had  a  way  of  obeying  after  her  own  fashion.    It 

as  well,  therefore,  that  the  thing  to  be  said  should  be  said  at  once. 
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**  My  dear  Lucy,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there  laay  h 
slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  P  " 

"  What  do  you  mean^  Lady  Fawn  ?  " 

^'  That  sometimes  engagements  take  place  which  never  beoo 
more  than  engagements.     Look  at  Lord  Fawn  and  Lady  Eustace. 

"  Mr.  Greystock  and  I  are  not  like  that,"  said  Lucy  proudly. 

"  Such  things  are  very  dreadful,  Lucy,  but  they  do  happen." 

"  Do  you  mean  anything ; — anything  real,  Lady  FawnP" 

"I  have  so  strong  a  reliance  on  your  good  sense,  that  I  i 
tell  you  just  what  I  do  mean.  A  rumour  has  reached  me  that  ] 
Greystock  is — ^paying  more  attention  than  he  ought  to  do  to  Li 
Eustace." 

"  His  own  cousin  !  " 

"  But  people  marry  their  cousins,  Lucy." 

''  To  whom  ho  has  always  been  just  like  a  brother  !  I  do  thi 
that  is  the  cruellest  thing.  Because  he  sacrifices  his  time  and 
money  and  all  his  holidays  to  go  and  look  after  her  a£[airs,  this  if 
be  said  of  him !  She  hasn't  another  human  being  to  look  after  1; 
and,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  do  it.  Of  course  he  has  told  me 
about  it.  I  do  think,  Lady  Fawn, — I  do  think  that  this  is 
greatest  shame  I  ever  heard !  " 

"  But  if  it  should  be  true ?  " 

"  It  isn't  true." 

"  But  just  for  the  sake  of  showing  you,  Lucy ;  if  it  wai 

be  true P  " 

« It  won't  be  true." 

"  Surely  I  may  speak  to  you  as  your  friend,  Lucy.  You  need 
be  so  abrupt  with  me.     Will  you  listen  to  me,  Lucy  P  " 

"  Of  course  I  will  listen ; — only  nothing  that  anybody  on  ea 
could  say  about  that  would  make  me  believe  a  word  of  it." 

"  Very  well !     Now  just  let  me  go  on.     If  it  were  to  be  so 

"Oh-h,  LadyFawnl" 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Lucy.     I  will  say  what  I've  got  to  say.     t 

if Lot  me  see.     Where  was  IP    I  mean  just  this.     You  I 

better  remain  hero  till  things  arc  a  little  more  settled.  Even  if  il 
only  a  rumour, — and  I'm  sure  I  don't  believe  it's  anything  more 
you  had  better  hoar  about  it  with  us, — with  friends  round  you,  1 
with  a  perfect  stranger  like  Lady  Linlithgow.  If  anything  wer 
go  wrong  there,  you  wouldn't  know  where  to  go  for  comfort, 
anything  were  wrong  with  you  here,  you  could  come  to  me 
though  I  were  your  mother. — Couldn't  you,  now  P  " 

" Indeed,  indeed  I  could!     And  I  will;     I  always  wilL      Is 
Fawn,  I  love  you  and  the  dear  darling  girls  better  than  all 
world — except  Mr.  Greystock.   If  anything  like  that  were  to  hap] 
I  think  I  should  creep  here  and  ask  to  die  in  your  house.     Bt 
won't.    And  just  now  it  will  be  better  that  I  should  go  away  J 
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t  was  [found  at  last  that  Lucy  must  have  her  way,  and  letters 

-xe  written  both  to  Mrs.  Greystock  and  to  Frank,  requesting  that 

3  suggested  overtures  might  at  once  be  made  to  Lady  Linlithgow. 

I-ucy,  in  her  letter  to  her  lover,  was  more  than  ordinarily  cheerful 

c3  jocose.     She  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  Lady  Linlithgow  that 

fl  really  droll,  and  not  a  word  to  say  indicative  of  the  slightest 

in  the  direction  of  Lady  Eustace.     She  spoke  of  poor  Lizzie,  and 

declared  her  conviction  that  that  marriage  never  could  come  off  now. 

**  "STou  mustn't  be  angry  when  I  say  that  I  can't  break  my  heart  for 

tlxem,  for  I  never  did  think  that  they  were  very  much  in  love.     As 

for  Liord  Fawn,  of  course  he  is  my — ENEMY  !  "    And  she  wrote 

the  word  in  big  letters.    "  And  as  for  Lizzie, — ^she's  your  cousin,  and 

all  tliat.     And  she's  ever  so  pretty,  and  all  that.     And  she's  as  rich 

as  Croesus,  and  all  that.     But  I  don't  think  she'll  break  her  own 

Heart,    I   would  break  mine;   only,— only — only You  will 

understand  the  rest.  If  it  should  come  to  pass,  I  wonder  whether 
*  tlio  duchess '  would  ever  let  a  poor  creature  see  a  friend  of  hers  in 
Bruton  Street  ? "  Frank  had  once  called  Lady  Linlithgow  the 
duclxess,  after  a  certain  popular  picture  in  a  certain  popular  book, 
and  liucy  never  forgot  anything  that  Frank  had  said. 

It  did  come  to  pass.  Mrs.  Greystock  at  once  corresponded  with 
y  Linlithgow,  and  Lady  Linlithgow,  who  was  at  Ramsgate  for 
*ier  autumn  vacation,  requested  that  Lucy  Morris  might  be  brought 
to  see  her  at  her  house  in  London  on  the  2nd  of  October.  Lady 
"^^^^thgow's  autumn  holiday  always  ended  on  the  last  day  of 
^^^ptember.  On  the  2nd  of  October  Lady  Fawn  herself  took  Lucy 
^P  to  Bruton  Street,  and  Lady  Linlithgow  appeared.  "Miss  Morris," 
**^^  Xittdy  Fawn,  **  thinks  it  right  that  you  should  be  told  that  she's 
^'^K'ii^ed  to  be  married."  **  Who  to  ? "  demanded  the  countess. 
•t«aoy  ^as  as  red  as  fire,  although  she  had  especially  made  up  her 
'"^^d  that  she  would  not  blush  when  the  communication  was  made. 
.  -■'  O^on't  know  that  she  wishes  me  to  mention  the  gentleman's  name, 
J*^^t  ftt  present ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  ho  is  all  that  he  ought  to 
^'  *      "I  hate  mysteries,"   said  the  countess.     **If  Lady  Linlith- 

^^^ "  began  Lucy.     "  Oh,  it's  nothing  to  me,"  continued  the 

^^  ^^omon.     "  It  won't  come  off  for  six  months  I  suppose  ?  "     Lucy 

r^^^  a  mote  assoranoe  that  there  would  be  no  such  difficulty  as  that. 

p^^^-X^d  he  can't  come  here,  Miss  Morris."    To  this  Lucy  said  nothing. 

^^liaps  flhe  might  win  over  even  the  countess,  and  if  not,  she  must 

her  mJL  months  of  prolonged  exclusion  from  the  light  of  day. 

to  the  matter  was  settled.     Lucy  was  to  be  taken  back  to  Rich- 

.^^^^d,  and  to  come  again  on  the  following  Monday.     **  I  don't  like 

^"^  parting  at  all,  Lucy,"  Lady  Fawn  said  on  her  way  home. 

_*  It  is  better  so,  Lady  Fawn." 

I  hate  people  going  away ;  but,  somehow,  you  don't  feel  it  as 
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it 


You  wotildn't  say  that  if  you  really  knew  what  I  do  feel." 
There  was  no  reason  why  you  should  go.  Frederic  was  gettinf 
not  to  care  for  it  at  all.  What's  Nina  to  do  now  P  I  can't  get  anothei 
governess  after  you.  I  hate  all  these  sudden  breaks  up.  And  al 
for  such  a  trumpery  thing.  If  Frederic  hasn't  forgotten  all  abou 
it,  he  ought." 

"  It  hasn't  come  altogether  from  him,  Lady  Fawn." 

"  How  has  it  come,  then  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  is  because  of  Mr.  Greystock.  I  suppose  when  ; 
girl  has  engaged  herself  to  marry  a  man  she  must  think  more  of  bin 
than  of  anything  else." 

"  Why  couldn't  you  think  of  him  at  Fawn  Court  P  " 

"  Because — ^because  things  have  been  unfortunate.  He  isn't  you 
friend, — not  as  yet.  Can't  you  understand,  Lady  Fawn,  that,  dea 
as  you  all  must  be  to  me,  I  must  live  in  his  friendships,  and  take  hi 
part  when  there  is  a  part  P  " 

''  Then  I  suppose  that  you  mean  to  hate  all  of  us !  "  Lucy  covli 
only  cry  at  hearing  this ; — ^whereupon  Lady  Fawn  also  burst  int 
tears. 

On  the  Sunday  before  Lucy  took  her  departure.  Lord  Fawn  wa 
again  at  Richmond.  "  Of  course,  you'll  come  down, — just  as  i 
nothing  had  happened,"  said  Lydia.  "  We'll  see,"  said  Luc] 
"  Mamma  will  be  very  angry  if  you  don't,"  said  Lydia. 

But  Lucy  had  a  little  plot  in  her  head,  and  her  appearance  at  ik 
dinner-table  on  the  Sunday  must  depend  on  the  manner  in  whic 
her  plot  was  executed.  After  church.  Lord  Fawn  would  alwa^ 
hang  about  the  grounds  for  awhile  before  going  into  the  house ;  ac 
on  this  morning  Lucy  also  remained  outside.  She  soon  found  h» 
opportunity,  and  walked  straight  up  to  him,  following  him  on  tl 
path.     "  Lord  Fawn,"  she  said,  "  I  have  come  to  beg  your  pardon^ 

He  had  turned  round  hearing  footsteps  behind  him,  but  still  w" 
startled  and  unready.     ''  It  does  not  matter  at  all,"  he  said. 

"  It  matters  to  me,  because  I  behaved  badly." 

"  What  I  said  about  Mr.  Greystock  wasn't  intended  to  be  said 
you,  you  know." 

*'  Even  if  it  was  it  would  make  no  matter.  I  don't  mean  to  ihS 
of  that  now.  I  beg  your  pardon  because  I  said  what  I  ought  not= 
have  said." 

"  You  see.  Miss  Morris,  that  as  the  head  of  this  family " 

'*  If  I  had  said  it  to  Juniper,  I  would  have  begged  his  pardc 
l^ow  Juniper  was  the  gardener,  and  Lord  Fawn  did  not  quite 
the  way  in  which  the  thing  was  put  to  him.     The  cloud  came 
his  brow,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  she  would  again  insult  him. 
oughtn't  to  accuse  anybody  of  an  untruth, — ^not  in  that  way ;  a 
am  very  sorry  for  what  I  did,  and  I  beg  your  pardon."    The 
turned  as  though  she  were  going  back  to  the  house. 
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at  lie  stopped  her.    "  Miss  Morris,  if  it  will  suit  you  to  stay  with 

mother,  I  will  never  say  a  word  against  it." 
*It  is  quite  settled  that  I  am  to  go  to-morrow,  Lord  Fawn.    Only 

that  I  would  not  have  troubled  you  again." 

hen  she  did  turn  towards  the  house,  but  ho  recalled  her.  "  TVo 
2  shake  hands,  at  any  rate,"  he  said,  "  and  not  part  as  enemies." 
'they  shook  hands,  and  Lucy  came  down  and  sat  in  his  company 
the  dinner-table. 


Chapter  XXXIV. 

LADY  LINLITHGOW  AT   HOME. 

cnr,  in  her  letter  to  her  lover,  had  distinctly  asked  whether  she 

ht  tell  Lady  Linlithgow  the  name  of  her  future  husband,  but  had 

ciTed  no  reply  when  she  was  taken  to  Bruton  Street.   The  parting 

michmond  was  very  painful,  and  Lady  Fawn  had  declared  herself 

te  unable  to  make  another  journey  up  to  London  with  the  un- 

teful  runagate.     Though  there  was  no  diminution  of  affection 

cng  the  Fawns,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  Lucy  was  be- 

^*^"viiig  badly.     That  obstinacy  of  hers  was  getting  the  better  of  her. 

y  should  she  have  gone  P     Even  Lord  Fawn  had  expressed  his 

that  she  should  remain.     And  then,  in  the  breasts  of  the  wise 

i,  all  faith  in  the  Greystock  engagement  had  nearly  vanished. 

other  letter  had  come  from  Mrs.  Hittaway,  who  now  declared  that 

'^ras  already  understood  about  Portray  that  Lady  Eustace  intended 

knarry  her  cousin.     This  was  described  as  a  terrible  crime  on  the 

of  Lizzie,  though  the  antagonistic  crime  of  a  remaining  desire  to 

^ny  Lord  Fawn  was  still  imputed  to  her.     And,  of  course,  the  one 

heightened  the  other.     So  that  words  from  the  eloquent  pen  of 

.  Hittaway  failed  to  make  dark  enough  the  blackness  of  poor 

^-^zie's  character.     As  for  Mr.  Greystock,  he  was  simply  a  heartless 

of  the  world,  wishing  to  feather  his  nest.     Mrs.  Hittaway  did 

^^^»   for  a  moment,  believe  that  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  marrying 

-*-«Ucy  Morris.     Men  always  have  three  or  four  little  excitements  of 

^*^t  Idnd  going  on  for  the  amusement  of  their  leisure  hours, — so,  at 

^^^t,  said  Mrs.  Hittaway.     "  The  girl  had  better  be  told  at  once." 

^^ch  ^n^i^  i^QY  decision  about  poor  Lucy.     "  I  can't  do  more  than  I 

*^Ve  done,"  said  Lady  Fawn  to  Augusta.    "  She'll  never  get  over  it, 

^^Orixna ;  never,"  said  Augusta. 

Nothing  more  was  said,  and  Lucy  was  sent  off  in  the  family 

^^^'^■i^fcge.    Lydia  and  Nina  were  sent  with  her,  and  though  there 

^J^    ftome  weeping  on  the  journey,  there  was  also  much  laughing. 

^^  oharacter  of  ^e  '*  duchess  "  was  discussed  very  much  at  large, 
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and  many  promises  were  made  as  to  long  letters.  Lucy,  in  trail 
was  not  unhappy.  She  would  be  nearer  to  Frank ;  and  then  it  hfl 
been  almost  promised  her  that  she  should  go  to  the  deanery,  after 
residence  of  six  months  with  Lady  Linlithgow.  At  the  deanery  < 
course  she  would  see  Frank ;  and  she  also  imderstood  that  a  Ixm 
visit  to  the  deanery  would  be  the  surest  prelude  to  that  home  of  hi 
own  of  which  she  was  always  dreaming. 

**  Dear  me ; — sent  you  up  in  the  carriage,  has  she  P  Why  shouldn 
you  have  come  by  the  railway  ?  " 

'*  Lady  Fawn  thought  the  carriage  best.     She  is  so  very  kind." 

**  It's  what  I  call  twaddle,  you  know.  I  hope  you  ain't  afraid  < 
going  in  a  cab." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Lady  Linlithgow." 

"  You  can't  have  the  carriage  to  go  about  here.  Indeed,  I  nev< 
have  a  pair  of  horses  till  after  Christmas.  I  hope  you  know  thi 
Fm  as  poor  as  Job." 

"  I  didn't  know." 

"  I  am,  then.  You'll  get  nothing  beyond  wholesome  food  wil 
me.  And  I'm  not  sure  it  is  wholesome  always.  The  butchers  a] 
scoundrels,  and  the  bakers  are  worse.  What  used  you  to  do  at  Ijad 
Fawn's?" 

"  I  still  did  lessons  with  the  two  youngest  girls." 

''You  won't  have  any  lessons  to  do  here,  unless  you  do  'em  wL 
me.    You  had  a  salary  there  P" 

"  Oh  yes." 

"  Fifty  pounds  a  year,  I  suppose." 

"  I  had  eighty." 

''  Had  you,  indeed ;  eighty  pounds  ; — and  a  coach  to  ride  in ! " 

"  I  had  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  Lady  Linlithgow." 

"  How  do  you  mean  P  " 

''  I  had  downright  love  and  affection.  They  were  just  so  mn 
dear  friends.  I  don't  suppose  any  governess  was  ever  so  troori 
before.  It  was  just  like  being  at  home.  The  more  I  laughed,  ^ 
better  every  one  liked  it." 

''  You  won't  find  anything  to  laugh  at  here ;  at  least,  I  doK 
If  you  want  to  laugh,  you  can  laugh  up-stairs,  or  down  in  " 
parlour." 

"  I  can  do  without  laughing  for  a  while." 

"  That's  lucky.  Miss  Morris.  If  they  were  all  so  good  to  jr 
what  made  you  come  away  P    They  sent  you  away,  didn't  they  P  ' 

"  Well ; — I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain  it  just  all.    There  vr 
a  great  many  things  together.     No ; — they  didn't  send  me  away, 
came  away  because  it  suited." 

"  It  was  something  to  do  with  your  having  a  lover,  I  suppose 
To  this  Lucy  thought  it  best  to  make  no  answer,  and  the  oonvertalM 
for  a  while  was  cbropped. 
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had  arrived  at  about  half-past  three,  and  Lady  Linlithgow 
\ir£i.&(  iihen  sitting  in  the  drawing-room.  After  the  first  series  of  ques- 
ti4:>i:M.^  and  answers,  Lucy  was  allowed  to  go  up  to  her  room,  and  on 
h^MT  return  to  the  drawing-room,  found  the  countess  still  sitting 
^ht  in  her  chair.  She  was  now  busy  with  accounts,  and  at  first 
no  notice  of  Lucy's  return.  What  were  to  be  the  companion's 
?  What  tasks  in  the  house  were  to  be  assigned  to  her? 
t  hours  were  to  be  her  own ;  and  what  was  to  be  done  in  those 
hich  the  countess  would  demand  the  use  ?  Up  to  the  present 
ent  nothing  had  been  said  of  all  this.  She  had  simply  been 
that  she  was  to  be  Lady  liinlithgow's  companion, — without 
,  indeed, — ^but  receiving  shelter,  guardianship,  and  bread  and 
i  in  return  for  her  services.  She  took  up  a  book  from  the  table 
sat  with  it  for  ten  minutes.  It  was  Tupper's  great  poem,  and 
attempted  to  read  it.  Lady  Linlithgow  sat,  totting  up  her 
-es,  but  said  nothing.  She  had  not  spoken  a  word  since  Lucy's 
to  the  room ;  and  as  the  great  poem  did  not  at  first  fascinate 
^^^  oiew  companion, — whoso  mind  not  unnaturally  was  somewhat 
i:arbed, — Lucy  ventured  upon  a  question.  "  Is  there  anything  I 
cio  for  you.  Lady  Linlithgow  ?  " 
J)o  you  know  about  figures  ?  " 

Oh  yes.     I  consider  myself  quite  a  ready- reckoner." 
Can  you  make  two  and  two  come  to  five  on  one  side  of  the  sheet, 
only  come  to  three  on  the  other  ?  " 
J'm  afraid  I  can't  do  that,  and  prove  it  afterwards." 
Then  you  ain't  worth  anything  to  me."     Having  so  declared, 
3r  Linlithgow  went  on  with  her  accounts,  and  Lucy  relapsed  into 
^;reat  poem. 

^o,  my  dear,"  said  the  countess,  when  she  had  completed  her 
"  There  isn't  anything  for  you  to  do.  I  hope  you  haven't 
here  with  that  mistaken  idea.  There  won't  bo  any  sort  of 
of  any  kind  expected  from  you.  I  poke  my  own  fires,  and  I 
r^^^^^'V^e  my  own  bit  of  mutton.  And  I  haven't  got  a  nasty  little  dog 
~  washed.  And  I  don't  care  twopence  about  worsted  work.  I 
a  maid  to  darn  my  stockings,  and  because  she  has  to  work,  I 
fr**"^*  her  wages.  I  don't  like  being  alone,  so  I  get  you  to  come  and 
^  ^"^  with  me.  I  breakfast  at  nine,  and  if  you  don't  manage  to  be 
^^^Ti  by  that  time,  I  shall  be  cross." 
*  I'm  always  up  long  before  that." 
^^  ^  There's  Imich  at  two, — just  bread  and  butter  and  cheese,  and 
j^^^^fciaps  a  bit  of  cold  meat.  There's  dinner  at  seven ; — and  very  bad 
jj^^^^i  becauBe  they  don't  have  any  good  meat  in  London.  Down  in 
^^^feahire  the  meat's  a  deal  better  than  it  is  here,  only  I  never  go 
^  ^^^e  now.  At  half-past  ten  I  go  to  bed.  It's  a  pity  you're  so 
^^■^^^iig,  because  I  don't  know  what  you'll  do  about  going  out. 
^'■^^        M  jfou  ain't  pretty,  it  won't  signify." 

aa2 
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Not  at  all,  I  should  think,"  said  Lucy. 
Perhaps  you  consider  yourself  pretty.  It's  all  altered  now  8 
I  was  young.  Girls  make  monsters  of  themselves,  and  I'm  told 
men  like  it ; — going  about  with  unclean,  frowzy  structures  on  t 
head,  enough  to  make  a  dog  sick.  They  used  to  be  clean  and  s' 
and  nice, — what  one  would  like  to  kiss.  How  a  man  can  like  to 
a  face  with  a  dirty  horse's  tail  all  whizzling  about  it,  is  what  I  c 
at  all  understand.  I  don't  think  they  do  like  it,  but  they  hav* 
do  it." 

"  I  haven't  oven  a  pony's  tail,"  said  Lucy. 

"They  do  like  to  kiss  you,  I  daresay." 

"No,  they  don't,"  ejaculated  Lucy,  not  knowing  what  anc 
to  make. 

"  I  haven't  hardly  looked  at  you,  but  you  didn't  seem  to  me  t 
a  beauty." 

"  You're  quite  right  about  that,  Lady  Linlithgow." 

"  I  hate  beauties.  My  niece,  Lizzie  Eustace,  is  a  beauty ;  ai 
think  that,  of  all  the  heartless  creatures  in  the  world,  she  is  the  x 
heartless." 

"  I  know  Lady  Eustace  very  well." 

"  Of  course  you  do.  She  was  a  Greystock,  and  you  know 
Greystocks.  And  she  was  down  staying  with  old  Lady  Fawi 
Richmond.  I  should  think  old  Lady  Fawn  had  a  time  with  her 
hadn't  she?" 

"  It  didn't  go  off  very  well." 

"  Lizzie  would  bo  too  much  for  the  Fawns,  I  should  think, 
was  too  much  for  me,  I  know.     She's  about  as  bad  as  anybody  ( 
was.     She's  false,  dishonest,  heartless,  cruel,  irreligious,  ungrati 
mean,  ignorant,  greedy,  and  vile  !  " 

"  Good  gracious,  Lady  Linlithgow  !  " 

"  She's  all  that,  and  a  great  deal  worse.  But  she  is  handsc 
I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  prettier  woman.  I  generally  go 
in  a  cab  at  three  o'clock,  but  I  shan't  want  you  to  go  with  me. 
don't  know  what  you  can  do.  Macnulty  used  to  walk  round  Q 
venor  Square  and  think  that  people  mistook  her  for  a  lady  of  qua] 
You  mustn't  go  and  walk  round  Grosvenor  Square  by  yourself, 
know.     Not  that  I  care." 

I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  anybody,"  said  Lucy. 
Now  you  know  all  about  it.  There  isn't  anything  for  you  to 
There  are  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  down-stairs,  and  *  Pride  and  ] 
judice '  in  my  bed-room.  I  don't  subscribe  to  Mudie's,  because  w 
I  asked  for  '  Adam  Bede,'  they  always  sent  me  the  '  Bandit  Ch 
Perhaps  you  can  borrow  books  from  your  friends  at  Kichmond. 
daresay  Mrs.  Greystock  has  told  you  that  I'm  very  cross." 

"  I  haven't  seen  Mrs.  Qreystodk  for  ever  so  long." 

"  Then  Lady  Fawn  has  told  you, — or  somebody.    When  the  ^ 
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IS  east,  or  north-east,  or  even  north,  I  am  cross,  for  I  have  tho 
ltirEil>ago.  It's  all  very  well  talking  about  being  good-humoured. 
"SToxi  can't  be  good-humoured  with  the  lumbago.  And  I  have  the 
sometimes  in  my  knee.  I'm  cross  enough  then,  and  so  you'd 
And,  among  'em  all,  I  don't  get  much  above  half  what  I  ought 
'to  liave  out  of  my  jointure.  That  makes  me  very  cross.  My  teeth 
a.ir^  bad,  and  I  like  to  h(ive  the  meat  tender.  But  it's  always  tough, 
CLXicl  that  makes  mo  cross.  And  when  people  go  against  the  grain 
^^iv-ifcli  me,  as  Lizzie  Eustace  always  did,  then  I'm  very  cross." 

*  *  I  hope  you  won't  bo  very  bad  with  me,"  said  Lucy. 
**  I  don't  bite,  if  you  mean  that,"  said  her  ladyship. 

**  I'd  sooner  be  bitten  than  barked  at, — sometimes,"  said  Lucy. 

•  •  Humph !  "  said  the  old  woman,  and  then  she  went  back  to  her 
o^coounts. 

Ijucy  had  a  few  books  of  her  own,  and  she  determined  to  ask 

to  send  her  some.     Books  are  cheap  things,  and  she  would 

mind  asking  him  for  magazines,  and  numbers,  and  perhaps  for 

loan  of  a  few  volumes.     In  the  meantime  she  did  read  Tupper's 

I>oeiii,  and  "  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  and  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 

— probably  for  the  third  time.     During  the  first  week   in 

m  Street  she  would  have  been  comfortable  enough,  only  that 

had  not  received  a  line  from  Frank.     That  Frank  was  not 

sj>ecially  good  at  writing  letters  she  had  already  taught  herself  to 

'^^derstand.     She  was  inclined   to  believe   that  but  few   men   of 

ouBiriess  do  write  letters  willingly,  and  that,  of  all  men,  lawyers  are 

^^e  least  willing  to  do  so.     How  reasonable  it  was  that  a  man  who 

^^^d  to  perform  a  great  part  of  his  daily  work  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 

^*iould  loathe  a  pen  when  not  at  work.     To  her  the  writing  of  letters 

perhaps  the  most  delightful   occupation  of  her  life,  and   the 

ig  of  letters  to  her  lover  was  a  foretaste  of  heaven ;  but  then 

^^^»  as  she  knew,  are  very  different  from  women.     And  she  knew 

*^^^  also, — that  of  all  her  immediate  duties,  no  duty  could  be  clearer 

*^^xi  that  of  abstaining  from  all  jealousy,  petulance,  and  impatient 

^-^T^ectation  of  little  attentions.     He  loved  her,  and  had  told  her  so, 

^^^  liad  promised  her  that  she  should  be  his  wife,  and  that  ought  to 

^^  enough  for  her.  She  was  longing  for  a  letter,  because  she  was  very 

»us  to  know  whether  she  might  mention  his  name   to  Lady 

ithgow  ; — ^but  she  would  abstain  from  any  idea  of  blaming  him 

*^^^^U8e  the  letter  did  not  come. 

OnyapiQ^^s  occasions  the  countess  showed  some  little  curiosity  about 

•^^  lover ;  and  at  last,  after  about  ten  days,  when  she  found  herself 

^f&^^Uiing  to  be  intimate  with  her  new  companion,  she  put  the  ques- 

^^^    point  blank.     "I  hate  mysteries,"  she  said.     "Who  is  the 
young  jjjjyj  y^^  jy,Q  ^  marry  ?  " 

^e  IB  a  gentleman  I've  known  a  long  time." 
^liat^s  no  answer." 
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"  I  don't  want  to  toll  his  namo  quite  yet,  Lady  Linlithgow." 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  tell  his  name,  unless  it's  something  improper 
Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"Yes  ; — he  is  a  gentleman." 

"  And  how  old  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ; — ^perhaps  thirty- two." 

"  And  has  he  any  money  ?  " 

"  He  has  his  profession." 

*'  I  don't  like  these  kind  of  secrets.  Miss  Morris.  If  you  won't  say^ 
who  he  is,  what  was  the  good  of  telling  me  that  you  were  engaged  at" 
all  P     How  is  a  person  to  believe  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  believe  it." 

"  Highty,  tighty  I  " 

"  I  told  you  my  own  part  of  the  afiair,  because  I  thought  yow 
ought  to  know  it  as  I  was  coming  into  your  house.     But  I  don't  se-^ 
that  you  ought  to  know  his  part  of  it.     As  for  not  believing, 
suppose  you  believed  Lady  Fawn." 

"  Not  a  bit  better  than  I  believe  you.  People  don't  always  te"^ 
truth  because  they  have  titles,  nor  yet  because  they've  grown  olcm 
He  don't  live  in  London  ; — does  he  ?  " 

"  He  generally  lives  in  London.     He  is  a  barrister." 

•*  Oh, — oh ;  a  barrister  is  he  ?  They're  always  making  a  heap  ^ 
money,  or  else  none  at  all.     Which  is  it  with  him  ?  " 

*'  He  makes  something." 

"  As  much  as  you  could  put  in  your  eye  and  see  none  the  worses— 
To  see  the  old  lady,  as  she  made  this  suggestion,  turn  sharp  rou^ 
upon  Lucy,  was  as  good  as  a  play.  "  My  sister's  nephew,  the  deaasE 
son,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  rising  ones,  I'm  told."  Lucy  blusW^ 
up  to  her  hair,  but  the  dowager's  back  was  turned,  and  she  did  i  = 
see  the  blushes.  "  But  he's  in  Parliament,  and  they  tell  me 
spends  his  money  faster  than  he  makes  it.  I  suppose  you  kn—  « 
him  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — I  knew  him  at  Bobsborough." 

"  It's  my  belief  that  after  all  this  fuss  about  Lord  Fawn,  h^* 
marry  his  cousin,  Lizzie  Eustace.  If  he's  a  lawyer,  and  as  sharps 
they  say,  I  suppose  ho  coidd  manage  her.     I  wish  he  would." 

"  And  she  so  bad  as  you  say  she  is  !  " 

"  She'll  be  sure  to  get  somebody,  and  why  shouldn't  he  have 
money  as  well  as  another  P     There  never  was  a  Greystock  who  di&- 
want  money.     That's  what  it  will  come  to  ; — ^you'll  see." 

"  Never,"  said  Lucy  decidedly. 

'*  And  why  not  ?  " 

"  What  I  mean  is  that  Mr.  Greystock  is, — at  least,  I  should  thC^ 
so  from  what  I  hear, — the  very  last  man  in  the  world  to  marry  ^ 
money." 
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*  What  do  you  know  of  what  a  man  would  do  P  " 
*It  would  be  a  very  mean  thing; — ^particularly  if  he  does  not 
<  her/' 

*  Bother !  "  said  the  countess.     "  They  were  very  near  it  in  town 
K  year  before  Lord  Fawn  came  up  at  all.     I  knew  as  much  as  that. 

d  it's  what  they'll  come  to  before  they've  done." 
^  *  They'll  neyer  come  to  it,"  said  Lucy. 

^Xhen  a  sudden  light  flashed  across  the  astute  mind  of  the  countess. 
3  turned  round  in  her  chair,  and  sat  for  a  while  silent,  looking  at 
cy.     Then  she  slowly  asked  another  question.     "  He  isn't  your 
-«ang  man ; — is  he  P  "     To  this  Lucy  made  no  reply.     "  So  that's 
5    is  it  P "  said  the  dowager.     "  You've  done  me  the  honour  of 
my  house  your  home  till  my  own  sister's  nephew  shall  be 
y  to  marry  you  P  " 
**And  why  notP"  asked  Lucy,  rather  roughly. 
**And  Dame  Greystock,  from  Bobsborough,  has  sent  you  here 
'to  Iceep  you  out  of  her  son's  way.     I  see  it  all.     And  that  old  frump 
at;  Hichmond  has  passed  you  over  to  me  because  she  did  not  choose  to 
liave  such  goings  on  under  her  own  eye." 

*'  There  have  been  no  goings  on,"  said  Lucy. 
*'  -And  he's  to  come  here,  I  suppose,  when  my  back's  turned  P  " 
e  is  not  thinking  of  coming  here.     I  don't  know  what  you 
Nobody  has  done  anything  wrong  to  you.     I  don't  know 
^^y  jou  say  such  cruel  things." 

**  ^Ee  can't  afford  to  marry  you,  you  know." 

*'  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.     Perhaps  we  must  wait  ever  so 
ion^    ;  five  years.     That's  nobody's  business  but  my  own." 
••    ^  found  it  all  out,— didn't  I P  " 
es ; — you  found  it  out." 
I'm  thinking  of  that  sly  old  Dame  Greystock  at  Bobsborough, — 
ing  you   here !  "      Neither  on  that  nor  on  the  two  following 
did  Lady  Linlithgow  say  a  word  further  to  Lucy  about  her 
^gement. 
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Chapter  XXXV. 

TOO   BAD   FOK   SYMPATHY. 

iH  Frank  Greystock  left  Bobsborough  to  go  to  Scotland,  he  had 

•aid  that  he  would  return,  nor  had  he  at  that  time  made  up  his 

^.^J^^^d  whether  he  would  do  so  or  no.     He  had  promised  to  go  and 

t  in  Norfolk,  and  had  half  undertaken  to  be  up  in  London  with 

Tiot  working.    Though  it  was  holiday  time,  still  there  was  plenty 

"^^rk  for  him  to  do, — various  heavy  cases  to  get  up,  and  papers  to 
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be  read,  if  only  lie  could  settle  himself  down  to  the  doing  of  it.  But 
the  scenes  down  in  Scotland  had  been  of  a  nature  to  make  him  unfit 
for  steady  labour.  How  was  he  to  sail  his  bark  through  the  rocka 
by  which  his  present  voyage  was  rendered  so  dangerous  ?  Of  course^ 
to  the  reader,  the  way  to  do  so  seems  to  be  clear  enough.  To  work 
hard  at  his  profession ;  to  explain  to  his  cousin  that  she  had  alto- 
gether mistaken  his  feelings  ;  and  to  be  true  to  Lucy  Morris  was  sc 
manifestly  his  duty,  that  to  no  reader  will  it  appear  possible  that  tc 
any  gentleman  there  could  be  a  doubt.  Instead  of  the  existence  o: 
a  difficulty,  there  was  a  flood  of  light  upon  his  path, — so  the  reader 
will  think ; — a  flood  so  clear  that  not  to  see  his  way  was  impossible 
A  man  carried  away  by  abnormal  appetites,  and  wickedness,  and  tlu 
devil,  may  of  course  commit  murder,  or  forge  bills,  or  become 
fraudulent  director  of  a  bankrupt  company.  And  so  may  a  ma^ 
be  untrue  to  his  troth, — and  leave  true  love  in  pursuit  of  tinses 
and  beauty,  and  false  words,  and  a  large  income.  But  why  shouT" 
one  tell  the  story  of  creatures  so  base?  One  does  not  willing"- 
grovel  in  gutters,  or  breathe  fetid  atmospheres,  or  live  upon 
bage.  If  we  are  to  deal  with  heroes  and  heroines,  let  us,  at 
rate,  have  heroes  and  heroines  who  are  above  such  meanness  as  fa 
hood  in  love.  This  Frank  Greystock  must  be  little  better  tha 
mean  villain,  if  he  allows  himself  to  be  turned  from  his  allegi 
to  Lucy  Morris  for  an  hour  by  the  seductions  and  money  of  sue 
one  as  Lizzie  Eustace. 

"We  know  the  dcxr  old  rhyme  ; — 

**  It  ic  good  to  bo  racrrj'  and  wise, 
It  is  good  to  bo  hoDCst  and  ti*uo, 
It  is  good  to  bo  off  with  tho  old  lovo 
Beforo  you  ai*o  on  with  tho  now." 


There  was  never  better  truth  spoken  than  this,  and  if  all  i 
and  women  could  follow  the  advice  here  given  there  would  be 
little  sorrow  in  the  world.  But  men  and  women  do  not  folio 
They  are  no  more  able  to  do  so  than  they  are  to  use  a  spear, 
staff"  of  which  is  like  a  weaver's  beam,  or  to  fight  with  the 
Excalibur.  The  more  they  exercise  their  arms  the  nearer  will  t 
get  to  using  the  giant's  weapon, — or  even  the  weapon  that  is  div 
But  as  things  are  at  present  their  limbs  are  limp  and  their  mus^ 
soft,  and  over-feeding  impedes  their  breath.  They  attempt  to^ 
merry  without  being  wise,  and  have  theories  about  truth  and 
with  which  they  desire  to  shackle  others,  thinking  that  freedom  fi 
such  trammels  may  be  good  for  themselves.  And  in  that  matte 
love, — though  love  is  very  potent, — treachery  will  sometimes  see 
be  prudence,  and  a  hankering  after  new  delights  will  often  inter 
with  real  devotion. 

It  is  very  easy  to  depict  a  hero, — a  man  absolutely  stainless,  f^ 
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feet  as  an  Artbur, — a  man  honest  in  all  his  dealings,  equal  to  all 
trials,  true  in  all  his  speech,  indifferent  to  his  own  prosperity,  strug- 
gling^ for  the  general  good,  and,  above  all,  faithful  in  love.     At  any 
rate,  it  is  as  easy  to  do  that  as  to  tell  of  the  man  who  is  one  hour 
good  and  the  next  bad,  who  aspires  greatly,  but  fails  in  practice,  who 
sees  the  higher,  but  too  often  follows  the  lower  course.     There  arose 
at  one  time  a  school  of  art,  which  delighted  to  paint  the  human 
face  as  perfect  in  beauty ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  we  are  dis- 
contented imless  every  woman  is  drawn  for  us  as  a  Venus,  or  at  least  a 
Madonna.     I  do  not  know  that  we  have  gained  much  by  this  untrue 
portraiture,  either  in  beauty  or  in  art.     There  may  be  made  for  us  a 
pretty  thing  to  look  at,  no  doubt ; — but  we  know  that  that  pretty 
things  is  not  really  visaged  as  the  mistress  whom  we  serve,  and  whoso 
lineaments  we  desire  to  perpetuate  on  the  canvas.     The  winds  of 
heaven,  or  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  or  the  midnight  gas, — passions, 
pains,  and,  perhaps,  rouge  and  powder,  have  made  her  something 
different.     But   still   there  is  the   fire   of  her  eye,  and  the  eager 
eloquence  of  her  mouth,  and  something,  too,  perhaps,  left  of  the 
departing  innocence   of  youth,  which  the  painter   might   give  us 
'Without  the  Venus  or  the  Madonna  touches.     But  the  painter  does 
^ot  dare  to  do  it.     Indeed,  he  has  painted  so  long  after  the  other 
ion  that  he  would  hate  the  canvas  before  him,  were  he  to  give 
to  the  rouge-begotten  roughness  or  to  the  flesh-pots, — or  even  to 
\vinds.     And  how,  my  lord,  would  you,  who  are  giving  hundreds, 
than  himdreds,  for  this  portrait  of  your  dear  one,  like  to  see  it 
print  from  the  art  critic  of  the  day,  that  she  is  a  brazen-faced 
^yden  who  seems  to  have  had  a  glass  of  wine  too  much,  or  to  have 
H  making  hay  ? 
-A.nd  80  also  has  the  reading  world  t(iught  itself  to  like  best  the 
^x^cters  of  all  but  divine  men  and  women.     Let  the  man  who 
s  with  pen  and  ink  give  the  gaslight,  and  the  flesh-pots,  the 
ions  and  pains,  the  prurient  prudence  and  the  rouge-pots  and 
*^^iice-boxe8  of  the  -world  as  it  is,  and  he  will  be  told  that  no  one 
^^^  care  a  straw  for  his  creations.     With  whom  are  we  to  sym- 
"P^^hise  ?  says  the  reader,  who  not  unnaturally  imagines  that  a  hero 
*^oul(i  be  heroic.     Oh,  thou,  my  reader,  whose  sympathies  are  in 
*^tlx  the  great  and  only  aim  of  my  work,  when  you  have  called  the 
^Q-rest  of  your  friends  round  you  to  your  hospitable  table,  how  many 
^ix>e8  are  there  sitting  at  the  board  ?     Your  bosom  friend,  even  if 
^  ^  ^  a  knight  without  fear,  is  he  a  knight  without  reproach  ?    The 
^^^^loe  that  you  know,  did  he  not  press  Rebecca's  hand  ?     Your 
"^^^^  Evandale, — did  he  not  bring  his  coronet  into  play  when  he 
^*^Ve  to  win  his  Edith  Bellenden  ?     Was  your  Tresilian  still  true 
^^    still  forbearing  when  truth  and  forbearance  could  avail  him 
^HingP    And  those  sweet  girls  whom  you  know,  do  they  never 
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doubt  between  the  poor  man  they  think  they  love,  and  the  rich  man  ^ 
whose  riches  they  know  they  covet  ? 

Go  into  the  market,  either  to  buy  or  sell,  and  name  the  thing  you  ^ 
desire  to  part  with  or  to  get,  as  it  is,  and  the  market  is  closed  against  -^ 
you.  Middling  oats  are  the  sweepings  of  the  granaries.  A  usefulj 
horse  is  a  jade  gone  at  every  point.  Good  sound  port  is  sloe  juice.  ^ 
No  assurance  short  of  A  1  betokens  even  a  pretence  to  merit.  And  M 
yet  in  real  life  we  are  content  with  oats  that  are  really  middling, 
very  glad  to  have  a  useful  horse,  and  know  that  if  we  drink  port 
all  we  must  drink  some  that  is  neither  good  nor  sound.  In  thos^ik 
delineations  of  life  and  character  which  we  call  novels  a  similarlj^ 
superlative  vein  is  desired.  Our  own  friends  around  us  are  no"^ 
always  merry  and  wise,  nor,  alas  !  always  honest  and  true.  They  ar^-n 
often  cross  and  foolish,  and  sometimes  treacherous  and  false.  The^« 
arc  so,  and  we  are  angry.  Then  we  forgive  them,  not  without 
consciousness  of  imperfection  on  our  own  part.  And  we  know, — 
least  believe, — that  though  they  be  sometimes  treacherous  and  falsi 
there  is  a  balance  of  good.  We  cannot  have  heroes  to  dine  with 
There  are  none.  And  were  these  heroes  to  be  had,  we  should  n< 
like  them.  But  neither  are  our  friends  villains, — whose  evei 
aspiration  is  for  evil,  and  whose  every  moment  is  a  struggle  for  soi 
achievement  worthy  of  the  devil. 

The  persons  whom  you  cannot  care  for  in  a  novel,  because  they 
so  bad,  are  the  very  same  that  you  so  dearly  love  in  your  life,  becai 
they  are  so  good.  To  make  them  and  ourselves  somewhat  bett^r,- 
not  by  one  spring  heavenwards  to  perfection,  because  we  cannot 
use  our  legs, — ^but  by  slow  climbing,  is,  we  may  presume,  the  obj( 
of  all  teachers,  leaders,  legislators,  spiritual  pastors,  and  maste — s= 
He  who  writes  tales  such  as  this,  probably  also  has,  very  humb'  - 
some  such  object  distantly  before  him.  A  picture  of  surpassing 
like  nobleness, — a  picture  of  a  King  Arthur  among  men,  may 
haps  do  much.  But  such  pictures  cannot  do  all.  When  sucl 
picture  is  painted,  as  intending  to  show  what  a  man  should  be,  il 
true.  If  painted  to  show  what  men  are,  it  is  false.  The  true  picti 
of  life  as  it  is,  if  it  could  be  adequately  painted,  would  show 

what  they  are,  and  how  they  might  rise,  not,  indeed,  to  perfecti 

but  one  step  first,  and  then  another  on  the  ladder. 

Our  hero,   Frank    Greystock,   falling    lamentably   short   in 
heroism,  was  not  in  a  happy  state  of  mind  when  he  reached  B 
borough.     It  may  be  that  he  returned  to  his  own  borough  an 
his  mother's  arms  because  he  felt,  that  were  he  to  determine  to 
false  to  Lucy,  he  would  there  receive  sympathy  in  his  treachery, 
mother  would,  at  any  rate,  think  that  it  was  well,  and  his  fat 
would  acknowledge  that  the  fault  committed  was  in  the  origL 
engagement  with  poor  Lucy,  and  not  in  the  treachery.    He  B' 
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"^BVT^tten  that  letter  to  her  in  his  chambers  one  night  in  a  fit  of 

tasy  ;    and  could  it  be  right  that  the  ruin  of  a  whole  life  should 

the  consequence  P 

It   can  hardly  be  too  strongly  asserted  that  Lizzie  Eustace  did 

not;  appear  to  Frank  as  she  had  been  made  to  appear  to  the  reader. 

In  all  this  affair  of  the  necklace  he  was  beginning  to  believe  that  she 

Tra.s   really  an  ill-used  woman ;  and  as  to  other  traits  in  Lizzie's 

oliaracter, — traits  which  he  had  seen,  and  which  were  not  of  a  nature 

to  attract, — it  must  be  remembered  that  beauty  reclining  in  a  man's 

arms  does  go  far  towards  washing  white  the  lovely  blackamoor. 

liady  Linlithgow,  upon  whom  Lizzie's  beauty  could  have  no  effect  of 

tliat  kind,  had  nevertheless  declared  her  to  bo  very  beautiful.     And 

this  loveliness  was  of  a  nature  that  was  altogether  pleasing,  if  once 

tlie  beholder  of  it  could  get  over  the  idea  of  falseness  which  certainly 

liizzie's  eye  was  apt  to  convey  to  the  beholder.  There  was  no  unclean 

Horse's  tail.     There  was  no  get  up  of  flounces,  and  padding,  and 

paint,  and  hair,  with  a  dorsal  excrescence  appended  with  the  object 

Burely  of  showing  in  triumph  how  much  absurd  ugliness  women  can 

force  men  to  endure.     She  was  lithe,  and  active,  and  bright, — and 

"^as  at  this  moment  of  her  life  at  her  best.     Her  growing  charms 

Had  as  yet  hardly  reached  the  limits  of  full  feminine  loveliness, — 

"^hicli,  when  reached,  have  been  surpassed.     Luxuriant  beauty  had 

^^tH  her  not  as  yet  become  comeliness ;  nor  had  age  or  the  good 

tHiugg  of  the  world  added  a  pound  to  the  fairy  lightness  of  her 

^^^otstep.     All  this  had  been  tendered  to  Frank, — and  with  it  that 

^^orldly  wealth  which  was  so  absolutely  necessary  to  his  career.    For 

Hough  Greystock  would  not  have  said  to  any  man  or  woman  that 
Mature  had  intended  him  to  be  a  spender  of  much  money  and  a 
^^iisumer  of  many  good  things,  he  did  undoubtedly  so  think  of 
■•^^inaelf.  He  was  a  Grevstock,  and  to  what  miseries  would  he  not 
ce  his  Lucy  if,  burthened  by  such  propensities,  he  were  to  marry 
and  then  become  an  aristocratic  pauper ! 
^  The  offer  of  herself  by  a  woman  to  a  man  is,  to  us  all,  a  thing  so 
^^tasteful  that  we  at  once  declare  that  the  woman  must  be  abomi- 
^^ole.     There  shall  be  no  whitewashing  of  Lizzie  Eustace.     She  was 

,^^Unnable.  But  the  man  to  whom  the  offer  is  made  hardly  sees 
^^^  thing  in  the  same  light.  He  is  disposed  to  believe  that,  in  his 
r^^^diar  case,  there  are  circumstances  by  which  the  woman  is,  if  not 
^^^*tified,  at  least  excused.     Frank  did  put  faith  in  his  cousin's  love 

^^  himself.  He  did  credit  her  when  she  told  him  that  she  had 
^^^^^pted  Lord  Fawn's  offer  in  pique,  because  he  had  not  come  to  her 
^/^^H  he  had  promised  that  he  would  come.  It  did  seem  natural  to 
^^**^  that  she  should  have  desired  to  adhere  to  her  engagement  when 

^Would  not  advise  her  to  depart  from  it.     And  then  her  jealousy 

^^t  Lucy's  ring,  and  her  abuse  of  Lucy,  were  proofs  to  him  of  her 
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love.  Unless  she  loved  him,  why  should  she  care  to  marry  him  f 
What  was  his  position  that  she  should  desire  to  share  it ; — ^unless 
she  so  desired  because  he  was  dearer  to  her  than  aught  beside  P  He 
had  not  eyes  clear  enough  to  perceive  that  his  cousin  was  a  witch 
whistling  for  a  wind,  and  ready  to  take  the  first  blast  that  would 
carry  her  and  her  broomstick  somewhere  into  the  sky.  And  then,  i 
that  matter  of  the  offer,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  certainl 
should  not  have  come  from  her  to  him,  did  not  the  fact  of  her  wealt 
and  of  his  comparative  poverty  cleanse  her  from  such  stain  as  would . 
in  usual  circumstances,  attach  to  a  woman  who  is  so  forward  ?  Hq 
had  not  acceded  to  her  proposition.  He  had  not  denied  his  engage^ 
ment  to  Lucy.  He  had  left  her  presence  without  a  word  of  e 
couragement,  because  of  that  engagement.  But  he  believed  th 
Lizzie  was  sincere.  He  believed,  now,  that  she  was  genuine ;  thoug 
he  had  previously  been  all  but  sure  that  falsehood  and  artifice  we 
second  nature  to  her. 

At  Bobsborough  he  met  his  constituents,  and  made  them  t! 
normal  autumn  speech.     The  men  of  Bobsborough  were  well  pleas 
and  gave  him  a  vote  of  confidence.     As  none  but  those  of  his  o 
party  attended  the  meeting,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  vote 
unanimous.     His  father,  mother,  and  sister  all  heard  his  speech,  a~--. 
there  was  a  strong  family  feeling  that  Frank  was  bom  to  set 
Grey  stocks  once  more  upon  their  legs.     When  a  man  can  say  w 
he  likes  with  the  certainty  that  every  word  will  be  reported,  and  ^ 
speak  to  those  around  him  as  one  manifestly  their  superior,  he  alw 
looms  large.     When  the  Conservatives  should  return  to  their  pro^ 
place  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  F 
Greystock  would  be  made  Solicitor-General.   There  were  not  wan 
even  ardent  admirers  who  conceived  that,  with  such  claims  and 
talents  as  his,  the  ordinary  steps  in  political  promotion  would  no 
needed,  and  that  he  would  become  Attorney-General  at  once, 
men  began  to  say  all  good  things  to  the  dean,  and  to  Mrs.  Greys 
it  seemed  that  the  woolsack,  or  at  least  the  Queen's  Bench  wi 
peerage,  was  hardly  an  uncertainty.     But  then, — ^there  must 
marriage  with  a  penniless  governess.     If  he  would  only  ma 
cousin  one  might  say  that  the  woolsack  was  won. 

Then  came  Lucy's  letter ;  the  pretty,  dear,  joking  letter  about^ 
"duchess,"  and  broken  hearts.     "I  would  break  my  heart,  onl 

only,  only "     Yes,  he  knew  very  well  what  she  meant.     I 

never  be  called  upon  to  break  my  heart,  because  you  are  not  a 
scoundrel.     If  you  were  a  false  scoundrel, — instead  of  being,  as 
are,  a  pearl  among  men, — ^then  I  should  break  my  heart.     That 
what  Lucy  meant.     She  could  not  have  been  much  clearer,  an3 
understood  it  perfectly.     It  is  very  nice  to  walk  about  one's  o 
borough  and  be  voted  unanimously  worthy  of  confidence,  and  i^^ 
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gxeat  man ;  but  If  you  are  a  scoundrel,  and  not  used  to  being  a 
scoundrel,  black  care  is  apt  to  sit  very  close  behind  you  as  you  go 
caracolling  along  the  streets. 

Ijucy's  letter  required  an  answer,  and  how  should  he  answer  it  ? 
JdLe  certainly  did  not  wish  her  to  tell  Lady  Linlithgow  of  her  en- 
gagement, but  Lucy  clearly  wished  to  be  allowed  to  tell,  and  on  what 
ground  could  he  enjoin  her  to  be  silent  ?  He  knew,  or  he  thought 
Ixe  knew,  that  till  he  answered  the  letter,  she  would  not  tell  his 
secret, — and  therefore  from  day  to  day  he  put  off  the  answer.  A 
Txian  does  not  write  a  love-letter  usually  when  he  is  in  doubt  himself 
^i^li  ether  he  does  or  does  not  mean  to  be  a  scoundrel. 

Then  there  came  a  letter  to  "  Dame  "  Greystock  from  Lady  Lin- 
litligow,  which  filled  them  all  with  amazement. 

*'  My  dear  Madam,'* — ^began  the  letter, — 

"  Seeing  that  your  son  is  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Morris, — at 

least  she  says  so, — ^you  ought  not  to  have  sent  her  here  without 

telling  me  all  about  it.     She  says  you  know  of  the  match,  and  she 

says  that  I  can  write  to  you  if  I  please.     Of  course,  I  can  do  that 

"without  her  leave.     But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  know  all  about  it, 

and  approve  the  marriage,  your  house  and  not  mine  would  be  the 

proper  place  for  her. 

"  I*m  told  that  Mr.  Greystock  is  a  great  man.  Any  lady  being 
with  mo  as  my  companion  can't  be  a  great  woman.  But  perhaps 
you  wanted  to  break  it  off ;— else  you  would  have  told  me.  She  shall 
Btay  here  six  months,  but  then  she  must  go. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Susanna  Linlithgow." 

-It  was  considered  absolutely  necessary  that  this  letter  should  be 
®'^^^  to  Frank.  "  You  see/'  said  his  mother,  "  she  told  the  old  lady 
**  once." 

^     I  don't  see  why  she  shouldn't."  Nevertheless  Frank  was  annoyed, 
^^^g  asked  for  permission,  Lucy  should  at  least  have  waited  for  a 

VVell ;  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Greystock.     "  It  is  generally 
^*^^idered  that  young  ladies  are  more  reticent  about  such  things. 

^  lias  blurted  it  out  and  boasted  about  it  at  once." 
«,       X  thought  girls  always  told  of  their  engagements,"  said  Frank, 
ji,  ^^  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  that  there  was  any  boasting  in  it." 
^^^^  he  was  silent  for  a  moment.     "  The  truth  is,  we  are,  all  of  us, 


^ting  Lucy  very  badly." 

X  cannot  say  that  I  see  it,"  said  his  mother. 
"We  ought  to  have  had  her  here." 
*  ^or  how  long,  Frank  ?  " 
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'*  For  as  long  as  a  home  was  needed  by  her/' 

*'  Had  you  demanded  it,  Frank,  she  should  have  come,  of  coarse 
But  neither  I  nor  your  father  could  have  had  pleasure  in  receivinj 
her  as  your  future  wife.  You,  yourself,  say  that  it  cannot  be  for  tw 
years  at  least." 

"  I  said  one  year." 

"  I  think,  Frank,  you  said  two.     And  we  all  know  that  such 
marriage  would  bo  ruinous  to  you.  How  could  we  make  her  welcome 
Can  you  see  your  way  to  having  a  house  for  her  to  live  in  wit] 
twelve  months  ?  " 

"  Why  not  a  house  P     I  could  have  a  house  to-morrow." 

"  Such  a  house  as  would  suit  you  in  your  position  ?     And,  FratL_ 
would  it  be  a  kindness  to  marry  her  and  then  let  her  find  that 
were  in  debt  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  she'd  care,  if  she  had  nothing  but  a  crust  to  ei 

"  She  ought  to  care,  Frank." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  dean  to  his  son,  on  the  next  day,  "  that  in   <z^Tif 
class  of  life  an  imprudent  marriage  is  the  one  thing  that  should      "he 
avoided.     My  marriage  has  been  very  happy,  God  knows;  bia.'fc    I 
have  always  been  a  poor  man,  and  feel  it  now  when  I  am  q^us^te 
unable  to   help  you.     And   yet    your  mother  had   some  fortia^ne. 
Nobody,  I  think,  cares  less  for  wealth  than  I  do.     I  am  con.i^^nt 
almost  with   nothing." — The   nothing   with   which   the   dean    t«.ad 
hitherto  been  contented  had  always  included  every  comfort  of  R£^j  a 
well-kept  table,  good  wine,  new  books,  and  canonical  habilini.^'xits 
with  the  gloss  still  on ;    but  as  the  Bobsborough   tradesmen    b.s<i, 
through  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Greystock,  always  supplied  him   -^^^th 
these  things  as  though  they  came  from  the  clouds,  he  realljr      ^^ 
believe  that  ho  had   never   asked  for   anything. — "  I  am  con.*>^^ 
almost  with  nothing.     But  I  do  feel  that  marriage  cannot  be  ado^^ted 
as  the  ordinary  form  of  life  by  men  in  our  class  as  it  can  be  hy      ^® 
rich  or  by  the  poor.     You,  for  instance,  are  called  upon  to  live   "^^i"^ 
the  rich,  but  are  not  rich.     That  can  only  be  done  by  wary  walk  ^*-°S» 
and  is  hardly  consistent  with  a  wife  and  children." 

«  But  men  in  my  position  do  marry,  sir." 

"  After  a  certain  age, — or  else  they  marry  ladies  with  money, 
see,  Frank,  there  arc  not  many  men  who  go  into  Parliaments 
means  so  moderate  as  yours ;  and  they  who  do  perhaps  have  sti 
ideas  of  economy."    The  dean  did  not  say  a  word  about  Lucy  1C<^  ^^"^' 
and  dealt  entirely  with  generalities. 

In  compliance  with  her  son's  advice, — or  almost  command,— - 
Greystock  did  not  answer  Lady  Linlithgow's  letter.     He  was 
back  to  London,  and  would  give  personally,  or  by  letter  written  tta*"^^ 
what  answer  might  be  necessary.  "  You  will  then  see  Miss  Monxl^   «* 
asked  his  mother. 
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'*  I  shall  certainly  see  Lucy.  Something  must  be  settled."  There 
"was  a  tone  in  his  voice  as  he  said  this  which  gave  some  comfort  to 
his  mother. 


Chapter  XXXVI. 


lizzie's  guests. 


TuTJE  to  their  words,  at  the  end  of  October,  Mrs.  Carbuncle  and  Miss 

Hoanoke,  and  Lord  George  de  Bruce  Carruthers,  and  Sir  Griffin 

Te^^-ett,  arrived  at  Portray  Castle.     And  for  a  couple  of  days  there 

'W^as  a  visitor  whom  Lizzie  was  very  glad  to  welcome,  but  of  whose 

good  nature  on  the  occasion  Mr.  Camperdown  thought  very  ill  indeed. 

Tlxis  was  John  Eustace.      His  sister-in-law  wrote  to  him  in  very 

pressing  language ;  and  as, — so  he  said  to  Mr.  Camperdown, — he 

did  not  wish  to  seem  to  quarrel  with  his  brother's  widow  as  long  as 

sucli  seeming  might  be  avoided,  he  accepted  the  invitation.     If  there 

'was  to  be  a  lawsuit  about  the  diamonds,  that  must  be  Mr.  Camper- 

do'wn'g  aSair.     Lizzie  had  never  entertained  her  friends  in  style 

before.    She  had  had  a  few  people  to  dine  with  her  in  London,  and 

once  or  twice  had  received  company  on  an  evening.     But  in  all  her 

Iiondon  doings  there  had  been  the  trepidation  of  fear, — to  be  accounted 

for  by  her  youth  and  widowhood ;  and  it  was  at  Portray, — ^her  own 

touse  at  Portray, — that  it  would  best  become  her  to  exercise  her 

lioepitality.     She  had  bided  her  time  even  there,  but  now  she  meant 

*o  show  her  friends  that  she  had  got  a  house  of  her  own. 

She  wrote  even  to  her  husband's  uncle,  the  bishop,  asking  him 
*^^^ni  to  Portray.  He  could  not  come,  but  sent  an  affectionate 
^^^^Wer,  and  thanked  her  for  thinking  of  him.  Many  people  she 
**^©d  who,  she  felt  sure,  would  not  come, — and  one  or  two  of  them 
*^^^pted  her  invitation.  John  Eustace  promised  to  bo  with  her  for 
^o  days.  When  Frank  had  left  her,  going  out  of  her  presence  in 
?*^®  manner  that  has  been  described,  she  actually  wrote  to  him, 
^Rging  him  to  join  her  party.  This  was  her  note. 
.  **  Ckmie  to  me,  just  for  a  week,"  she  said,  "  when  my  people  are 
®^©f  so  that  I  may  not  seem  to  be  deserted.  Sit  at  the  bottom  of 
?^y  table,  and  be  to  me  as  a  brother  might.  I  shall  expect  you  to 
^  80  much  for  me."  To  this  he  had  replied  that  he  would  come 
^^'^g  the  first  week  in  November. 
And  she  got  a  clergyman  down  from  London,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
"^^^iliuB,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  was  bom  a  Jew  in  Hungary, 
^^  that  his  name  in  his  own  country  had  been  Mealyus.  At  the 
*^^^^ent  time  he  was  among  the  most  eloquent  of  London  preachers, 
^^  iras  reputed  by  some  to  have  reached  such  a  standard  of  pulpit- 
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oratory,  as  to  liare  had  !io  equal  within  the  memory  of  living  hearers. 
In  regard  to  his  reading  it  was  acknowledged  that  no  one  since  Mrs. 
Siddons  had  touched  him.  But  he  did  not  get  on  very  well  with 
any  particular  bishop,  and  there  was  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  whether  there  was  or  was  not  any — Mrs.  Emilius.  He  had 
come  up  quite  suddenly  within  the  last  season,  and  had  made  church- 
going  quite  a  pleasant  occupation  to  Lizzie  Eustace. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  Mr.  Emilius  and  Mr.  John  Eustao 
came  each  alone.  Mrs.  Carbuncle  and  Miss  Roanoke  came  over  wit! 
post-horses  from  Ayr, — as  also  did  Lord  George  and  Sir  Griffin  abou 
an  hour  after  them.  Frank  was  not  yet  expected.  He  had  pro 
mised  to  name  a  day  and  had  not  yet  named  it. 

"  Varra  weel ;  varra  weel,"  Gowran  had  said  when  he  was  tnir  ^ 
of  what  was  about  to  occur,  and  was  desired  to  make  preparation  ^^ 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  outside  plenishing  of  the  house ; 
doobt  she'll  do  with  her  ain  what  pleases  her  ainself.  The  mair  y 
poor  out,  the  less  there'll  be  left  in.  Mr.  Jo-ohn  coming  P  I'll 
glad  then  to  see  Mr.  Jo-ohn.  Oo,  ay ;  aits, — ^there'll  be  aits  eneuc 
And  anither  coo  ?  You'll  want  twa  ither  coos.  I'll  see  to  the  coos. 
And  Andy  Gowran,  in  spite  of  the  internecine  warfare  which  exis 
between  him  and  his  mistress,  did  see  to  the  hay,  and  the  cows  an^ 
the  oats,  and  the  extra  servants  that  were  wanted  both  inside  aik. 
outside  the  house.  There  was  enmity  between  him  and  La^ 
Eustace,  and  he  didn't  care  who  knew  it ; — ^but  he  took  her  wej 
and  he  did  her  work. 

Mrs.  Carbuncle  was  a  wonderful  woman.    She  was  the  wife  of 
man  with  whom  she  was  very  rarely  seen,  whom  nobody  knew,  w 
was  something  in  the  City,  but  somebody  who  never  succeeded 
making  money  ;  and  yet  she  went  everywhere.     She  had  at  least 
reputation  of  going  everywhere,  and  did  go  to  a  great  many  place^^-^* 
Carbuncle  had  no  money, — so  it  was  said ;  and  she  had  none.    S 
was  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  gone  to  New  York  and 
failed  there.     Of  her  own  parentage  no  more  was  known.     She  h 
a  small  house  in  one  of  the  very  small  Mayfair  streets,  to  which  s 
was  wont  to  invite  her  friends  for  five  o'clock  tea.     Other  receptioi^^^^* 
she  never  attempted.     During  the  London  seasons  she  always  kept 
carriage,  and  during  the  winters  she  always  had  hunters.    Who  pai 
for  them  no  one  knew  or  cared.     Her  dress  was  always  perfect, 
far  as  fit  and  performance  went.    As  to  approving  Mrs.  Carbuncle 
manner  of  dress, — that  was  a  question  of  taste.     Audacity  ma; 
perhaps,  be  said  to  have  been  the  ruling  principle  of  her  toilet; 
the  audacity  of  indecency,  which,  let  the  satirists  say  what  they  ma; 
is  not  efficacious  in  England,  but  audacity  in  colour,  audacity 
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design,  and  audacity  in  construction.    She  would  ride  in  the  park  vc^^^ 
a  black  and  yellow  habit,  and  appear  at  the  opera  in  white  vdve^^'^** 
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vv^itlioat  a  speck  of  colour.  Though  certainly  turned  thirty,  and 
probably  nearer  to  forty,  she  would  wear  her  jet-black  hair  streaming 
down  her  back,  and  when  June  came  would  drive  about  London  in  a 
straw  hat.  But  yet  it  was  always  admitted  that  she  was  well 
dressed.     And  then  would  arise  the  question,  Who  paid  the  bills  ? 

Mrs.  Carbuncle  was  certainly  a  handsome  woman.     She  was  fiill- 
feced, — with  bold  eyes,  rather  far  apart,  perfect  black  eyebrows,  a 
Y^ell-formed  broad  nose,  thick  lips,  and  regular  teeth.     Her  chin  was 
ro'und  and  short,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  bearing  towards  a  double 
in.    But  though  her  face  was  plump  and  round,  there  was  a  power 
it,  and  a  look  of  command  of  which  it  was,  perhaps,  difiScult  to 
3  in  what  features  was  the  seat.     But  in  truth  the  mind  will  lend  a 
toxie  to  every  feature,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Carbuncle's  heart 
io   command.  But  perhaps  the  wonder  of  her  face  was  its  complexion. 
E^^M)ple  said, — before  they  knew  her, — that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  she 
lECLd  been  made  beautiful  for  ever.     But,  though  that  too  brilliant 
colour  was  almost  always  there,  covering  the  cheeks  but  never  touch- 
ing the  forehead  or  the  neck,  it  would  at  certain  moments  shift, 
cliange,  and  even  depart.     When  she  was  angry,  it  would  vanish  for 
*    moment  and  then   return  intensified.     There  was  no  chemistry 
^^  Mrs.  Carbuncle's  cheek ;  and  yet]  it  was  a  tint  so  brilliant  and  so 
transparent,  as  almost  to  justify  a  conviction  that  it  could  not  be 
K^ntiine.     There  were  those  who  declared  that  nothing  in  the  way  of 
^^niplexion  so  beautiful  as  that  of  Mrs.  Carbuncle's  had  been  seen  on 
*he  face  of  any  other  woman  in  this  age,  and  there  were  others  who 
^^^Ued  her  an  exaggerated  milkmaid.     She  was  tall,  too,  and  had 
*^amed  so  to  walk  as  though  half  the  world  belonged  to  her. 
^  Her  niece.  Miss  Roanoke,  was  a  lady  of  the  same  stamp,  and  of 
^^^xiilar  beauty,  with  those  additions  and  also  with  those  drawbacks 
^liich  belong  to  youth.     She  looked  as  though  she  were  four-and- 
^'^enty,  but  in  truth  she  was  no  more  than  eighteen.     When  seen 
^^^side  her  aunt,  she  seemed  to  be  no  more  than  half  the  elder  lady's 
^^^;  and  yet  her  proportions  were  not  insignificant.     She,  too,  was 
t^  and  was  as  one  used  to  command,  and  walked  as  though  she 
^«re  a  young  Juno.     Her  hair  was  very  dark, — almost  black, — and 
^^ry  plentiful.     Her  eyes  were  large  and  bright,  though  too  bold  for 
^  girl  80  young.     Her  nose  and  mouth  were  exactly  as  her  aunt's, 
^tit  her  chin  was  somewhat  longer,  so  as  to  divest  her  face  of  that 
^lump  roundness  which,  perhaps,  took  something  from  the  majesty 
^^  Mrs.  Carbuncle's  appearance.     Miss  Boanoke's  complexion  was 
^^^rtainly  marvellous.      No    one   thought  that  she  had  been  made 
^^^autifid  for  ever,  for  the  colour  would  go  and  come  and  shift  and 
^liange  with  every  word  and  every  thought ;  but  still  it  was  there, 
^^  deep  on  her  cheeks  as  on  her  aunt's,  though   somewhat  more 
^t*antparenty  and  with  more  delicacy  of  tint  as  the  bright  hues  faded 
^way  and  became  merged  in  the  almost  marble  whiteness  of  her 
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Bkin.    With  Mrs.  Carbuncle  there  was  no  merging  and  fading, 
red  and  white  bordered  one  another  on  her  oheek,  without 
merging,  as  they  do  on  a  flag. 

Lucinda  Roanoke  was  undoubtedly  a  very  handsome  woman, 
probably  never  occurred  to  man  or  woman  to  say  that  she  was  lovely .>^ 
She  had  sat  for  her  portrait  during  the  last  winter,  and  her  picture 
had  caused  much  remark  in  the  Exhibition.     Some  said  that  she 
might  be  a  Brinvilliers,  others  a  Cleopatra,  and  others  again  a  Queen 
of  Sheba.     In  her  eyes  as  they  were  limned  there  had  been  nothing 
certainly  of  love,  but  they  who  likened  her  to  the  Egyptian  queen 
believed  that  Cleopatra's  love  had  always  been  used  simply  to  assist 
her  ambition.     They  who  took  the  Brinvilliers  side  of  the  con- 
troversy were  men  so  used  to  softness  and  flattery  from  woman  as 
to  have  learned  to  think  that  a  woman  silent,  arrogant,  and  hard  of 
approach,  must  be  always  meditating  murder.     The  disciples  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  school,  who  formed  perhaps  the  more  numerous 
party,  were  led  to  their  opinion  by  the  majesty  of  Lucinda's  de- 
meanour rather  than  by  any  clear  idea  in  their  own  minds  of  the 
lady  who  visited  Solomon.     All  men,  however,  agreed  in  this,  that 
Lucinda  Roanoke  was  very  handsome,  but  that  she  was  not  the  sort 
of  girl  with  whom  a  man  would  wish  to  stray  away  through  the^ 
distant  beech  trees  at  a  picnic. 

In  truth  she  was  silent,  grave,  and,  if  not  really  haughty,  subject;^; 
to  all  the  signs  of  haughtiness.     She  went  everywhere  with  her  aunt^' 
and  allowed  herself  to  be  walked  out  at  dances,  and  to  be  accost 
when  on  horseback,  and  to  be  spoken  to  at  parties ;  but  she  seemi 
hardly  to  trouble  herself  to  talk, — and  as  for  laughing,  flirting,  oi 
giggling,   one  might  as  well  expect  such  levity  from  a  marbh 
Minerva.     During  the  last  winter  she  had  taken  to  hunting  with  hei 
aunt,  and  already  could  ride  well  to  hounds.     If  assistance 
wanted  at  a  gate,  or  in  the  management  of  a  fence,  and  the  servan' 
who  attended  the  two  ladies  were  not  near  enough  to  give  it,  sh^ 
would  accept  it  as  her  due  from  the  man  nearest  to  her ;  but  ahi 
rarely  did  more  than  bow  her  thanks,  and,  even  by  young  lords,  o^- 
hard-riding  handsome  colonels,  or  squires  of  undoubted  thousandw^^^^ 
she  could  hardly  ever  be  brought  to  what  might  be  called  a  propef 
hunting-field  conversation.     All  of  which  things  were  noted,  anc 
spoken  of,  and  admired.   It  must  be  presumed  that  Lucinda  Roanoke 
was  in  want  of  a  husband,  and  yet  no  girl  seemed  to  take  less  painc 
to  get  one.     A  girl  ought  not  to  be  always  busying  herself  to  brinj 
down  a  man,  but  a  girl  ought  to  give  herself  some  charms.     A  gir> 
so  handsome  as  Lucinda  Roanoke,  with  pluck  enough  to  ride  like 
bird,  dignity  enough  for  a  duchess,  and  who  was  undoubtedly 
ought  to  put  herself  in  the  way  of  taking  such  good  things  as  he^' 
charms  and  merits  would  bring  her ; — but  Lucinda  Roanoke 
aloof  and  despised  everybody.    So  it  was  that  Lucinda  was  spoken  or^ 
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fir XX ^^s  her  name  was  mentioned;  and  her  name  was  mentioned  a  good 
^^^fikl  after  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  pictures. 

ere  was  some  diflBculty  about  her, — as  to  who  she  was.     That 
"^as  an  American  was  the  received  opinion.     Her  mother,  as  well 
rs.  Carbuncle,  had  certainly  been  in  New  York.     Carbuncle  was 
a     XLtfOndon  man ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Roanoke  was,  or  had 
1>^^X3.,  an  American.    The  received  opinion  was  correct.    Lucinda  had 
bom  in  New  York,  had  been  educated  there  till  she  was  sixteen, 
then  been  taken  to  Paris  for  nine  months,  and  from  Paris  had 
brought  to  London  by  her  aunt.     Mrs.  Carbuncle  always  spoko 
a^  I-«ncinda'8  education  as  having  been  thoroughly  Parisian.     Of  her 
a^v^-TCM.    education  and  antecedents,  Lucinda  never  spoke  at  all.     *'  I'll 
^rou  what  it  is,"  said  a  young  scamp  from  Eton  to  his  elder  sister, 
31  her  character  and  position  were  once  being  discussed.     "  She's 
li.^Toine,  and  would  shoot  a  fellow  as  soon  as  look  at  him."     In  that 
p's  family,  Lucinda  was  ever  afterwards  called  tho  heroine, 
e  manner  in  which   Lord   George   de  Bruce  Carruthers  had 
st^^cft^hed  himself  to   these   ladies  was   a   mystery;  but  then  Lord 
Gfrooxge  was  always  mysterious.     He  was  a   young  man, — so  con- 
•id-^ied, — about  forty -five  years  of  age,  who  had  never  done  anything 
in  t;lie  manner  of  other  people.     He  hunted  a  great  deal,  but  he  did 
n^ot;    fraternise  with  himting  men,   and  would  appear  now  in  this 
coixnty  and  now  in  that,  with  an  utmost  disregard  of  grass,  fences, 
friendships,  or  foxes.     Leicester,  Essex,  Ayrshire,  or  the  Baron  had 
©qnal  delights  for  him ;  and  in  all  counties  he  was  quite  at  home. 
"^  had  never  owned  a  fortune,  and  had  never  been  known  to  earn  a 
•*^illing.    It  was  said  that  early  in  life  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  an 
^*^rney  at  Aberdeen  as  George  Carruthers.     His  third  cousin,  the 
"^^J^uis  of  Killiecrankie,  had  been  killed  out  hunting ;  the  second 
^on  of  the  noble  family  had  fallen  at  Balaclava ;  a  third  had  perished 
^  *he  Indian  Mutiny ;  and  a  fourth,  who  did  reign  for  a  few  months, 
^^  suddenly,  leaving  a  large  family  of  daughters.     Within  three 
^^^^  the  four  brothers  vanished,  leaving  among  them  no  male  heii*, 
^^^  George's  elder  brother,  who  was  then  in  a  West  India  regiment, 
^^  Called  home  from  Demerara  to  be  Marquis  of  Killiecrankie,     By 
'^^ual  exercise  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Crown,  all  the  brothers  were 
^1^©  lords,  and  some  twelve  years  before  the  date  of  our  story 
T^^i'ge  Carruthers,  who  had  long  since  left  the  attorney's  office  at 
^^^ixleen,  became  Lord  George  de  Bruce  Carruthers.     How  he  lived 
1^  one  knew.     That  his  brother  did  much  for  him  was  presumed  to 
iikipoesible,  as   the  property  entailed  on  the  Killiecrankie  title 
*^inly  was  not  large.     He  sometimes  went  into  the  City,  and  was 
I^poeed  to  know  something  about  shares.   Perhaps  he  played  a  little 
^^^  made  a  few  bets.     He  generally  lived  with  men  of  means ; — or 
^^^^^ape  with  one  man  of  means  at  a  time ;  but  they,  who  knew  him 
^"^^  dedmred  that  he  never  borrowed  a  shilling  from  a  friend,  and 
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never  owed  a  guinea  to  a  tradesman.  He  always  had  horses,  but 
never  had  a  home.  When  in  London  he  lodged  in  a  single  room, 
and  dined  at  his  club.  He  was  a  Colonel  of  Volunteers,  having  got 
up  the  regiment  known  as  the  Long  Shore  Riflemen, — the  roughest 
regiment  of  Volunteers  in  all  England, — and  was  reputed  to  be  a 
bitter  Radical.  He  was  suspected  even  of  republican  sentiments,  and 
ignorant  young  men  about  London  hinted  that  he  was  the  grand 
centre  of  the  British  Fenians.  He  had  been  invited  to  stand  for 
the  Tower  Handets,  but  had  told  the  deputation  which  waited  upon 
him  that  he  knew  a  thing  worth  two  of  that.  Would  they  guarantee 
his  expenses,  and  then  give  him  a  salary  P  The  deputation  doubted 
its  ability  to  promise  so  much.  "  I  more  than  doubt  it,"  said  Lord 
George  ;  and  then  the  deputation  went  away. 

In  person  he  was  a  long-legged,  long-bodied,  long-faced  man,  with 
rough  whiskers  and  a  rough  beard  on  his  upper  lip,  but  with  a  shorn 
chin.  His  eyes  were  very  deep  set  in  his  head,  and  his  cheeks  were 
hollow  and  sallow,  and  yet  he  looked  to  be  and  was  a  powerful, 
healthy  man.  He  had  large  hands,  which  seemed  to  be  all  bone, 
and  long  arms,  and  a  neck  which  looked  to  be  long ;  because  he 
80  wore  his  shirt  that  much  of  his  throat  was  always  bare.  It  was 
manifest  enough  that  he  liked  to  have  good-looking  women  about 
him,  and  yet  nobody  presumed  it  probable  that  he  would  marry. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  had  been  friendship  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Carbuncle ;  and  during  the  last  season  he  had  become 
almost  intimate  with  our  Lizzie.  Lizzie  thought  that  perhaps  he 
might  be  the  Corsair  whom,  sooner  or  later  in  her  life,  she  must 
certainly  encounter. 

Sir  Griflfin  Tewett,  who  at  the  present  period  of  his  existence  was 
being  led  about  by  Lord  George,  was  not  exactly  an  amiable  young 
baronet.  Nor  were  his  circumstances  such  as  make  a  man  amiable. 
He  was  nominally,  not  only  the  heir  to,  but  actually  the  possessor  of, 
a  large  property  ; — but  he  could  not  touch  the  principal,  and  of  the 
income  only  so  much  as  certain  legal  curmudgeons  would  allow  himu 
As  Greystock  had  said,  everybody  was  at  law  with  him, — so  suc- 
cessful had  been  his  father  in  mismanaging,  and  miscontroUing,  and 
misappropriating  the  property.  Tewett  Hall  had  gone  to  rack  and 
ruin  for  four  years,  and  was  now  let  almost  for  nothing.  He  waa  a 
fair,  frail  young  man,  with  a  bad  eye,  and  a  weak  mouth,  and  a  thin 
hand,  who  was  fond  of  liqueurs,  and  hated  to  the  death  any  acquaint- 
ance who  won  a  five-pound  note  of  him,  or  any  tradesman  who 
wished  to  have  his  bill  paid.  But  he  had  this  redeeming  quality, — 
that  having  found  Lucinda  Roanoke  to  be  the  handsomest  woman  he 
had  ever  seen,  he  did  desire  to  make  her  his  wife. 

Such  were  the  friends  whom  Lizzie  Eustace  received  at  Portray 
Castle  on  the  first  day  of  her  grand  hospitality, — together  with  John 
Eustace  and  Mr.  Joseph  Emilius,  the  fashionable  preacher  from  May- 
fair.  Akthont  Trollofe. 
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FROM  AGRAM  TO  ZARA. 

^"^  "viait  to  Croatia  was  especially  prompted  by  a  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Military  Frontier  and  its  peculiar  institutions,  which 
threaten  so  soon  to  become  things  of  the  past.     Although  I  actually 
entered,  the  Frontier  at  Sissek^  I  may  be  said  to  have  made  its 
acquaixitance  at  Agram.^    The  latter  place  boasts  to  be  the  centre  of 
South    Slavia,  a  claim  naturally  disallowed  by  its  Servian  rival, 
^^grad.     In  the  portion  of  the  Military  l^rontier,  however,  which  I 
visited  the  influence  of  Agram  may  be  said  to  be  predominant.     The 
political  aspirations  and  tendencies  of  the  Croatian  Military  Frontier 
^5^^^ot  be  understood  apart  from  those  of  the  civil  portions  of  the 
"^gdom.     Besides,  it  was  in  Agram  that  I  made  my  first  Frontier 
•^^Jaixitances,  one  of  whom,  a  retired  colonel,  kindly  wrote  out  for 
^®  ft  plan  of  my  route,  to  which  I  for  the  most  part  adhered.    At  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  animosity  which  exists  between  the  National,  or 
*^^*ltagyar,  and  the  Unionist,  or  as  it  is  commonly  nick-named 
"^^gyarone,"  parties  was  at  its  height.     It  was  considered  dan- 
S^^oaa  fgj.  ^jjy  conspicuous  Nationalist  to  be  out  late  at  night  and 
f^^®>  as  he  incurred  the  danger  of  being  attacked  and  maltreated 
^  ^he  hirelings  of  the  Magyarones,  and  as  the  police  authorities 
..  ^^gcd  entirely  to  the  latter  party,  a  complaint  preferred  by  an 
*^fe^ted  Nationalist  would  only  lead  to  an  aggravation  of  his 
S^Hol  misfortune.     Such,  at  least,  was  the  account  given  me  by 
?*^Hir8  of  the  opposition  party,  and  conscious  as  I  was  that  my 
*^^Xice  in  Hungary  and  knowledge  of  the  Magyar  language  ren- 
^^  xne  more  or  less  an  object  of  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  Croatian 
ry^^ts,  I  did  not  care  to  imperil  my  position  in  National  society  by 
^^ourse  with  their  social  and  political  enemies.     I  continually 

ditc^l  ^^^Ded  by  tho  Croatians  ^^^  Hungarians  "  Zagreb  "  or  "Zi^rab"  (behind  the 
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met  in  that  society  young  men  who  had  lately  been  in  prison  fc 

taking  part  in  demonstrations  against  the  Government,  either  t 

cheering  the  National  bishop,  Strossmeyer,  or  insulting  the  new' 

appointed  archbishop,  Mihailevit.     I  heard  of  several  professors 

the  University  deprived  of  their  professorships,  and  of  govemmei 

employes  removed  from  their  posts,  on  account  of  their  patriotic  lea 

ings.     One  of  the  gentlemen  I  met  was  imder  prosecution  for  a  li*^ 

on  the  Ban,  Baron  Rauch.^     The  alleged  libel  had  been  publist 

in   the  Zatochnik   ("Champion"),  the  organ   of  the  anti-Mag^ 

opposition.     This  paper  had  since  the  "  reconciliation  '*  (aissgle-^ 

between  Hungary  and  Croatia  removed  from  Agram  to  Sisse^ 

the  Military  Frontier,  in  order  to  escape  the  Hungarian  press  law^ 

at  any  rate  their  administration  by  Magyarone  judges  and  jo^: 

In  the  military  frontier  the  Austrian  code  was  in  force,  andL 

offences,  of  whatsoever  kind,  tried  by  a  so-called  court-martiaL. 

was  advised  by  my  Agram  friends  to  conceal  my  supposed  plii 

Magyar  sympathies  even  more  carefully  while  in  the  Military  Front: 

than  in  Civil  Croatia.     All  these  misires  reminded  me  forcibly  of  ± 

state  of  things  I  had  seen  in  Hungary  in  1862,  when  Schmerlfj 

attempted  to  terrorise  the  Magyars  into  his  patent  constitutionalitfs 

One  curious  point  connected  with  the  past  history  and  pre»^ 

condition  of  the  South  Slavs  is  their  subjection  to  various  fbreLi 

influences.     These  influences  have  stamped  their  impress  so  clei^ 

on  South  Slav  life,  that  a  traveller,  judging  only  from  what  meets  f^ 

eye,  might  easily  fail  to  perceive  the  common  nationality,  while  ^ 

would  be  struck  by  the  great  outward  diversity.     At  any  rate,  Ik 

is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  towns.     Thus  Laibach,  Agram, 

Zara,  the  capitals  respectively  of  the  South  Slav  countries 

Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  difler  from  one  another  as  any  three  Austria. 

Hungarian,  and  Italian  cities  might   do.     The   diversity  betwec 

Laibach  and  Agram  is,  to  be  sure,  not  so  striking  as  the  ooatrs 

which  Zara  presents  to  either  of  them.     This  is  on  account  of  tl 

great  influence  which  Germany  has  for  the  last  thousand  years  exe 

ciscd  over  the  central  portions  of  Eastern  Europe,  especially  ov 

Hungary.     As  the  traveller  is  carried  down  the  valley  of  the  Bai 

by  the  railway  from  Steinbriick  to  Agram,  he  notices  much  the  aar 

change  as  he  does  when  travelling  on  the  railway  from  Vienna 

Pest.     But  when  he  crosses  the  Velebit,  the  change  from  Hunga 

to  Italy  is  much  more  striking  than  the  previous  one  from  €U 

many  to  Hungary.     This  is  partly  because  climatic  and  perhaps  b 

torical  influences  have  made  Italy  much  more  different  from  6* 

many  or  Hungary  than  these  two  are  from  each  other.    Bat 

contrast  is   also  the  more  marked  because  a  distinct  frontier 

(1)  Ho  has  sinod  been  acquitted,  and  Baron  Rauch  has  been  replaced  m  Uie 
Ban  by  M.  Bcdekorich. 
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mountain^  intervenes  between  them.  Before  I  saw  Agram,  I  ex- 
pected it  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  Hungarian  provincial  town^ 
and  in  this  I  was  not  mistaken.  But  two  things  I  did  not  anticipate 
— to  find  it  so  well-built,  nor  to  hear  so  much  German  spoken  in  its 
streets,  hotels,  and  caf^s.  Agram  has  wide  streets  and  large,  open 
market-places,  built  partly  around  the  foot,  partly  on  the  top,  of  a 
spur  of  the  Sleme  hills,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  Civil  Croatia. 
Its  cathedral  stands  on  a  low,  isolated  hill,  surrounded  by  the  palace 
of  tlie  archbishop  and  the  houses  of  the  canons.  It  has  suffered  a 
good  deal  both  from  war  and  repairs,  having  been  bombarded  by  the 
Spanish  soldiers  whom  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  Lis  brother  Ferdinand,  in  his  struggle  for  the  crown  of  Hungary 
Against  John  Zapolya.  The  views  from  the  upper  town,  and  the 
steepness  of  the  streets  leading  down  the  hill,  reminded  me  of  some 
parts  of  Brighton.  From  certain  points  of  view,  and  in  particular 
lights,  the  broad  plain  on  either  side  of  the  Save,  and  the  river  itself, 
about  one  English  mile  distant,  gave  me  for  a  moment  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  looking  at  the  sea. 

Among  the  points  in  which  Agram  resembles  a  Hungarian  pro- 
^'^Jicial  town  may  be  reckoned  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants. 
•*^eir  hospitality,  combined  with  the  uncertain  and  inclement  state 
^*  the  weather,  detained  me  amongst  them  longer  than  I  had  origi- 
nally intended,  and  it  was  with  a  certain  perceptible  effort  of  will 
that  I  tore  myself  away  from  the  little  capital  of  Croatia,  and  tra- 
^^Ued  by  the  railway  in  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain  to  Sissek.  This 
place  is  divided  into  two  separate  communities  by  the  river  Kulpa, 
*  ^^butary  of  the  Save.  The  Kulpa  here  forms  the  frontier  between 
^ivil  and  Military  Croatia.  As  the  point  of  contact  between  the  rail- 
'^^^  and  river  communications  which  connect  Yienna  with  the  com- 
^^Wing  countries  of  North- Western  Turkey,  Sissek  is  a  place  of 
'^^ii^  commercial  importance.  The  external  appearance  of  this 
'^^^l^ge-town  is  disordered  and  unfinished,  the  majority  of  its  houses 
^^^g  mere  cottages,  and  its  streets  innocent  of  Macadam.  In  these 
"^•pects  it  reminded  me  of  Hungary,  and  suggested  thoughts  of  a 
*iew  "city  "  by  the  side  of  some  river  in  one  of  the  Western  States 

*  America.     Before  the  railway  was  built.  Military  Sissek  was  the 
P*ace  where  the  corn-boats  were  unladen,  as  the  bed  of  the  Kulpa 

**    deeper  on  the  southern  than  on  the  northern  side.     Of  late 
^^i^  the  corn-trade  has  been  in  great  measure  transferred  to  Civil 

^^ek.     This  has  happened  partly  for  the  sake  of  being  close  to  the 

^^T^^^y  terminus,  and  partly  because  the  stifi&iess  and  want  of  elas- 

^*pity  which  characterise  the  military  administration  embarrass  trade. 

/^e^e  causes  have  been  assisted  by  a  change  in  the  course  of  the 

^^1*,  which  in  its  caprice  has  deepened  its  channel  at  a  point  on  the 

^^hem  side  close  to  the  railway  station.     The  community  of  Civil 

cc2 
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Sissek  levies  a  toll  of  one  kreutzer  per  centner^  on  all  com  passii 
through,  which  brings  in  an  annual  revenue  of  forty  thousand  floric 

At  Sissek  I  spent  two  days  in  the  society  of  the  staff  of  U 
Zatachnik,  chiefly  in  discussing  the  wrongs  which  the  South  Sla 
endure  at  the  hands  of  their  Magyar  And  Turkish  oppressors,  t: 
European  consuls  in  Turkey,  and  English  writers  of  books  of  tra^ 
One  of  the  company  had  spent  some  years  in  Bosnia,  and  his  remaa 
about  the  European  consuls  there  were  sufficiently  ill-natured  to» 
amusing.  One  of  them  told  how  the  consul  of  a  power  notorioia 
jealous  of  Austria  expected  a  cook  to  be  sent  to  him  from  hon: 
but  as  the  cholera  was  raging  at  that  time  she  was  detained  for  eL 
days  at  the  frontier.  In  order  the  sooner  to  enjoy  the  services  oM 
valuable  a  domestic  the  consul  moved  heaven  and  earth,  and  insi^ 
on  the  utter  futility  of  such  a  quarantine.  His,  however,  was 
a  temporary  and  individual '  grievance,  while  for  the  subjects 
Austria,  the  quarantine  was  a  serious  inconvenience.  But  when 
Austrian  consul  took  measures  to  have  it  abolished,  his  coUeag^ 
whose  cook  had  in  the  meantime  arrived  safe,  headed  the  oppoaitf 
against  him  for  his  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  indepeia 
ence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  English  consul  in  Bosnia  hJ 
lived  there  for  many  years  without  learning  the  South  Slav  langoag 
My  informant  once  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  not  leamic: 
the  language  of  the  people  he  was  among,  and  not  informing  hims^ 
about  the  actual  condition  of  the  people,  instead  of  merely  acceptUL 
the  reports  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  The  Englishman  explaine 
to  him  that  the  condition  of  the  people  was  no  business  of  his ;  the 
he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  good  relations  betwee 
the  English  and  Turkish  Governments,  and  assisting  the  traders  < 
his  nation ;  and  if  he  preferred  to  shoot  wild  animals  to  learning  tl 
jargon  of  a  barbarous  people,  of  no  use  outside  their  own  obscw 
comer  of  the  earth,  why  he  had  a  right  to  spend  his  leisure  time ) 
he  pleased. 

A  leading  subject  of  my  conversation  with  the  Croats  and  Serl 
whom  I  met  at  Agram  and  Sissek,  related  to  the  probability  of  tl 
Turkish  Government  retaining  its  hold  on  its  Servian  and  Groatif 
provinces.  A  Bosniack  priest  observed  to  me  that  the  Turks  hi 
three  friends — ^the  Austrian  official  world,  the  Emperor  Napolec 
III.,  and  the  English.  The  first  had  in  consequence  drunk  max 
and  bitter  draughts  of  recent  humiliation  ;  the  second  had  been  ca 
down  from  his  throne  by  the  cries  of  the  poor,  oppressed  I 
Ishmaelite  tyranny,  that  continually  ascended  up  to  heaven  againi 
the  friend  of  their  tyrants.  For  England,  he  added,  God  has  sti 
left  a  place  for  repentance.  But  newspaper  editors,  leaders  of  tl 
J^ational  party  in  the  Croatian  Diet,  and  others  who  were  or  suppose 

(1)  About  123  lbs.  ayoiidupois. 
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themselyes  politicians^  were  quite  as  ready  to  argue  the  question  from 
a  more  worldly  point  of  view.  I  especially  pressed  them  on  the 
point,  that  while  many  Englishmen  who  have  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Turkish  empire  sympathise  strongly  with  the  Chris- 
tian rayahSy  Englishmen  who  have  travelled  or  resided  in  Turkey  are 
almost  unanimous  in  preferring  the  Mohammedan  to  the  Christian 
popialation.  Their  answers  seemed  to  me  to*  be  exceedingly  perti- 
nent, and  their  arguments  difEcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  resist.  They 
admitted  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  admire  in  the  Turkish 
character  when  not  spoiled  by  the  exercise  of  power.  They  admitted, 
too,  that  the  rayahs  were  demoralised  by  slavery ;  that,  they  said,  was 
naerely  an  argument  in  favour  of  removing  the  source  of  their  demo- 
ralisation. On  my  observing  that  the  same  virtues  which  character- 
ised the  Turkish  peasant  in  Turkey  were  to  be  found  among  their 
brethren  who  lived  under  Russian  ride  in  the  Crimea,  Kazan,  &c., 
they  answered  that  only  proved  that  the  Russian  Government  was 
not  Qo  demoralising  as  the  Turkish ;  and  on  my  observing  that  some 
People  considered  that  the  days  of  Philip  III.  and  the  expulsion  of 
<ve^^s  and  Moriscos  had  long  ago  passed  away,  that  the  ideas  of 
^ligious  toleration,  not  to  say  religious  indifferentism,  prevailing 
*^  £urope  at  the  present  day,  favoured  the  amalgamation  of  a 
y^lxxristian  and  Mohammedan  population,  and  were  opposed  to  the 
of  expelling  from  their  homes  two  millions  of  people  merely 
Luse  they  professed  to  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  Mohammed, 
had  come  into  Europe  only  three  centuries  ago,  they  answered 
such  influences  really  fought  on  their  side,  that  if  the  Christian 
Mohammedan  populations  of  European  Turkey  ever  became 
^J*^^gamated  into  one  nation,  the  result  would  be  a  Slav  and  not  a 
'^'^X'lish  nation,  on  account  of  the  overwhelming  numerical  superiority 
^*  tile  former.  But  to  look  at  the  matter  practically,  England  cannot, 
^^^^^ever  much  she  may  wish  it,  fight  against  the  laws  of  nature, 
^^^O.Tiot  prevent  the  less  civilised  few  from  being  expelled  or  absorbed 
^^  t;he  more  civilised  many.  "Besides,"  added  the  editor  of  the 
^.hnik,  very  significantly,  "  a  man's  resolution  is  his  justi- 
.tion." 
On  the  third  day  I  left  for  Petrinia,  the  stabsort,  staff-station  or 
[-quarters  of  the  2nd  Banal  Regiment.  And  here  I  may  as  well 
jrve  that  as  the  "  Military  Frontier  *'  is  at  once  an  army  and  a 
^^^^^tory,  80  the  words  "  regiment "  and  "  company  "  have  a  terri- 
over  and  above  their  usual  signification.  The  word  "  com- 
ly"  at  any  rate,  I  found  to  be  used  in  common  parlance  with  two 
^"^^^r  meanings.  It  not  only  denotes  a  district,  but  also  the  govem- 
it  of  such  a  district,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  captain  and 
administrator.  Hence  it  has  come  to  be  used  to  denote  the  place 
^Uch  they  have  their  official  residences.     In  their  regiments  and 
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companies  the  offioers  are  not  only  the  military  commanders  of  th 
armed  poptdation,  but  are  at  the  same  time  their  judges  in  ciyj 
and  criminal  cases,  relieve  the  poor,  punish  the  idle,  repair  the  road 
and  bridges,  &c.,  &c.  Hence  a  captain  could  say  to  me  that  if  h 
were  not  a  married  man  war  would  for  him  be  preferable  t 
peace.  In  war  he  would  have  only  his  military  duties  to  attend 
to,  like  any  captain  in  a  line  regiment,  whereas  in  peace  he  had  t 
discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  captain  in  the  army,  and,  beeides,  t 
proyide  for  all  the  wants  of  his  district.  Petrinia  was  the  nearee 
approach  to  a  town  that  I  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Frontiei 
It  is  what  is  called  a  ''  military  free  community,''  having  rights  o 
municipal  self-government,  being  emancipated  from  the  control  c 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  and  directly  subject  to  the  commandin] 
general  in  Agram.  These  *'  military  free  communities  "  differ  fron 
the  rest  of  the  frontier  in  that  their  inhabitants  are  not  bound  t 
miUtary  service ;  only  in  time  of  war  the  community  has  to  fumisl 
a  fixed  number  of  soldiers.  I  was  told  that  its  population  amount 
to  3,300  souls,  while  its  territory  is  about  10,000  joch,  including  ai 
oak  forest  of  2,200  joch.  I  had  been  furnished  in  Agram  with 
letter  to  M.  P.,  a  public- spirited  citizen  of  Petrinia,  a  pensioned  0011 
eipiat,  or  clerk  of  the  War  Office  at  Vienna.  This  gentleman  ha 
devoted  himself  to  getting  up  a  society  which  had  at  last  been  con 
stituted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  ag^culture,  and  more  espc 
cially  horticulture,  throughout  the  frontier.  Before  dinner  thi 
gentleman  pointed  out  to  me  the  various  buildings  belonging  to  th 
regiment — e.g.^  the  kanzlei,  where  the  official  business  of  the  regi 
ment  is  carried  on,  the  official  residences  of  the  colonel  and  othc 
officers,  the  prison,  magazine,  &c.,  &c.  These  buildings  are  for  ifa 
most  part  ranged  round  a  green  in  the  form  of  a  square  which  aem 
as  a  parade  ground.  I  was  also  shown  over  the  buildings  of  the  fin 
training-college  established  in  the  Military  Frontier,  then  in  coun 
of  erection,  which  is  intended  to  furnish  the  whole  of  that  territoz 
with  schoolmasters.  After  dinner  at  a  magnificent  inn — of  course 
mean  for  that  part  of  the  world — the  like  of  which  I  never  behd 
again  from  Agram  to  Trieste,  my  kind  cicerone  took  me  to  his  ow 
house,  his  stammschlosa  or  hereditary  castle,  as  his  wife,  a  native  1 
Silesia,  jocosely  styled  it.  It  consisted  of  two  wooden  edifices  c 
each  side  of  an  old  wooden  gateway,  the  whole  place  giving  01 
the  idea  of  being  as  combustible  as  tinder.  Each  of  the  separal 
buildings  were  but  little  better  than  the  houses  of  the  peasantr 
the  habitable  roonus  being  on  the  first  floor,  those  on  the  groion 
floor  serving  as  storeroom,  cellar,  stable,  &c.  Here  I  was  shown  f 
much  of  his  library  as  he  had  by  that  time  removed  from  Yienni 
and  inmiense  quantities  of  silkworms.  Thence  we  started  to  look  1 
a  piece  of  land  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  twenty-five  joch  i 
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extent,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Agri  Horticultural  Society 
for  2,400  florins.     This  is  laid  out  as  a  model  nursory  for  improved 
plants  adapted  to  the  country,  and  especially  for  mulberry  trees. 
While  descending  the  slope  on  which  the  little  plantation  was  placed, 
being  somewhat  in  adyance  of  my  companion,  I  stood  still  to  regard 
the  landscape  before  me.   The  secretary  coming  up  said  to  me,  **  You 
are   doubtless   thinking  how   different  your  own    country  looks." 
**  Pardon  me,'*  I  answered,  "  I  was,  on  the  contrary,  thinking  what 
a  striking  likeness  there  is  between  the  landscape  before  me  now 
and  those  which  I  have  so  often  seen  among  the  Welsh  hills."     It 
was  an  open  upland  valley,  with  an  evident  tendency  to  be  marshy 
in  several  places,  intersected  with  low  useless-looking  hedges.     This 
Jast  feature,  which  made  it  so  much  more  like  home  than  is  usual  in 
"the  more  cultivated  districts  of  the  Continent,  was  the  very  thing 
frhich  he  most  objected  to.     "  Why,"  he  said,  "  instead  of  those  use- 
Jess  quickset  hedges  do  they  not  plant  mulberry  trees  ? "     We  get 
tit    once  some  idea  of  the  peculiar  government  to  which  the  Military 
.Fx"ontier  has  been  so  long  subjected  when  we.  learn  that  the  horti- 
oxxltoral  society,  its  plantation,   as  also  the  training-college  in  the 
ii  all  in  the  stage  of  earliest  infancy,  exist  under  the  patronage, 
.cieed,  by  the  permission,  of  the  Minister  of  War  at  Vienna. 
IBy  way  of  completing  his  kindness,  M.  P.  procured  for  me  for 
next  day's  journey  a  driver  who  could  speak  German,  and  re- 
ooxnmended  me  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  one  or  two  cap- 
tains, through  whose  companies  I  should  have  to  pass,  who  hap- 
I^^^ed  to  be  at  Petrinia  in  consequence  of  the  autumn  manoeuvres. 

^y  next  day's  journey  consisted  of  a  drive  of  five  hours,  which 
^^■^Ught  me  to  Kostainica,  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier.  In  the 
^oming  I  had  looked  across  the  Kulpa  on  Civil  Croatia,  by  dinner- 
*^^^e  I  looked  across  the  XJnna  on  Turkish  Croatia.  The  land  before 
^**®*  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  was  already  Mohammedan.  The 
''^^^  along  which  we  drove  was  excellent,  having  been  built  by  the 
trench  under  Marshal  Marmont  during  their  occupation  of  this  part 
^*  the  country  from  1809  to  1813.  It  led  through  pleasant  scenery 
^^^rsified  by  hills  and  forests;  now  and  then  we  passed  through 
^^U^gea,  if  villages  they  could  be  called,  being  loose  groups  of  farm- 
^^Uaes  standing  each  in  its  own  yard,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  two  or 
'^i^'e^  or  even  more  small  huts.  The  spaces  between  the  farmyards  were 
^'^'^^rally  occupied  by  orchards  of  plum  trees,  whose  abundant  fruit 
?^^  population  were  busily  gathering.  The  most  striking  feature, 
^'^ever,  was  the  people  themselves,  almost  every  male,  even  when 
^y*  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  carrying  either  a  pistol 
^^l  in  his  belt  or  a  gun  over  his  shoulder. 

"Aiter  dinner  a  tradesman,  who  had  often  travelled  on  business  in 
took  me  over  the  bridge  to  the  little  village  of  Turkish 
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Kostainica.  It  is  a  eettlement  whicli  has  spmng  up  during 
last  few  years,  being  inhabited  by  Mohammedan  refugees  f: 
»Servia,  who  had  left  their  native  land  when  the  Turkish  Gtotc 
had  to  give  up  the  six  fortresses  it  held  in  that  country.  Betw^ 
the  two  Kostainicas  the  river  is  divided  bv  an  island  into  the  I^ 
and  the  Unnica.  The  long,  broad  wooden  bridge  which  conik^ 
this  island  with  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the  shorter  one  w 
connects  it  with  the  Turkish,  side  of  the  river,  were  buHt  bj^ 
French  under  l^larshal  ]^Iarmont,  in  furtherance  of  his 
organising  a  land  traffic  from  Constantinople  which  should,  to 
extent,  relieve  the  inconveniences  caused  by  Napoleon's  contin 
system.  On  the  island  itself  are  some  tumble-down  bniW  ■  "ngs 
containing  a  guard-house,  a  custom-house,  and  a  large  enclosed  sp^ux 
used  as  a  rafstell,  or  market-place,  between  the  inhabitants  of  ^e 
two  contiguous  empires.  Arrived  on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  riip^<»r» 
we  passed  a  row  of  open  shops,  or  rather,  booths,  for  the  sale-  ®* 
tobacco,  clothing,  and  such  few  wares  as  the  poor  and  unluxuric::^^ 
Mohammedan  population  might  require.  The  shops  were  such 
one  sees  in  illustrations  of  Eastern  travel,  in  fact,  much  such  booi 
as  I  had  seen  in  the  quarterly  fairs  of  Pest  and  Debreczen; 
cheap  as  were  the  wares  and  small  as  was  the  stock-in-trade,  th 
seemed  almost  too  good  for  the  accommodation  accorded  them. 
packets  of  cigarette  paper  came  from  France,  and  the  textile  fabric^ 
were,  or  pretended  to  be,  of  English  manufacture.  The  real  villa 
or  rather  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  few  scattered  houses,  lay  a  littl* 
farther  off.  On  the  way,  we  passed  the  mosque,  an  ugly  bric^ 
building  in  course  of  erection.  A  common  mason  from  the  Frontier 
was  the  contractor,  and  that  he  was  doing  his  work  very  badly,  anc^ 
cheating  the  "  stupid  Turks,"  seemed  to  my  guide  to  be  quite  i 
matter  of  course.  The  houses  differed  from  those  of  the  peasantry  a 
the  Frontier  only  in  having  most  of  the  windows  covered  with  lattice 
work,  of  course  by  way  of  securing  the  privacy  of  the  female  mem- 
bers  of  the  household.  As  we  walked  along  the  street  a  girl  of  fron^^^^ 
twelve  to  sixteen,  who  was  sitting  before  the  gate  of  a  courtyard 
rose  deliberately  and  turned  her  back  on  the  road.  As  we  had  hac3^ 
sufficient  time  to  look  at  her  face,  this  was  as  clear  a  piece  o: 
formalism  as  can  well  be  conceived.  A  cup  of  coffee  for  a  pias 
that  is,  ten  kreutzers  Austrian,  drunk  on  a  wooden  bench  just  outside 
a  lonely  hut  which  served  the  cafetier  as  kitchen,  finished  my  firsr 
visit  to  the  Sultan's  dominions.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  was 
entering  them  by  a  back  door,  and  so  far  taking  our  august  ally  at  a 
disadvantage.  A  great  many  of  the  Mohanmiedan  Slavs  had  a  yerj^ 
sinister  expression  of  countenance,  and  their  clothes  for  the  mos 
part  showed  signs  of  poverty.  In  both  these  respects  they  con- 
trasted unfavourably  with  the  few  Osmanlis  I  saw,  especially  wi 
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the  kadi,  a  tall  and  dignified  person  of  benevolent  aspect,  arrayed 
with  the  sumptuous  elegance  which  we  associate  with  the  East. 

As  I  intended  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  visiting  Novi,  which 

"the  Turks  still  consider  a  fortress,  I  had  to  get  my  passport  visM  in 

the  morning  by  the  Austrian  officials.     These  gentlemen  do  double 

vrork,  providing  with  passports  not  only  Europeans  entering  Turkey, 

l)ut  also  Turkish  subjects  proceeding  to  Europe.  While  his  lieutenant 

"Was  preparing  the  visa,  the  major  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 

^*  neighbours."     His  comments  showed  that  he  himself  had  a  very 

fOQT  opinion  of  them  indeed.     The  principal  ground  for  the  con- 

"tenpt   he   expressed   was   their    inability  permanently   to   acquire 

smartness.     "  However  long,"  he  said,  "  a  Turk  may  live  in  Europe, 

iowever  well  he  may  speak  French,  he  has  no  sooner  got  back  to 

Ills  own  people  for  a   few   days,   than   he   is  the   same  lounging, 

siouching  sloven  that  all  the  rest  of  them  are.     And  then  the  fellow 

no  manners ;  after  t4ilking  with  you  for  half-an-hour,  he'll  turn 

y  without  as  much  as  saying,  *  I  commend  myself;*  that  is  for 

all  liver  sausage." 

TIVTy  whole  journey  from  Sissek  to  Zara  was  made  in  the  springless 

t  waggons,  or  four-wheeled  carts,  with  which  I  was  so  familiar 

angary.     But  I  never  felt  the  inconvenience  of  these  vehicles 

uch  as  when  being  jolted  over  the  imeven  stones  that  form  the 

t  of  Kostainica.     When  we  were  once  clear  of  the  little  village 

n,  the  drive  was  pleasant  enough  as  we  progressed  up  the  culti- 

t:^  valley  of  the  XJnna  to  Podove.     Inquiring  of  the  innkeeper 

r^    the  lieutenant  to  whom  I  was  recommended,  I  found  that,  as  it 

-ppened  to  be  market  day,  he  was  in  Novi.     The  innkeeper  in- 

tly  brought  out  another  waggon  and  two  fresh  horses,  and  his 

drove  me  down  to  the  rastell,  on  the  Christian  side  of  the 

^er.    By  dint  of  a  great  deal  of  shouting,  we  induced  a  Frontier- 

to  ferry  us  over,  and  then  walked  through  the  dirty,  crowded 

'•^I'eet  to  the  shop,  or  booth,  in  which  we  found  the  lieutenant  sitting 

^  small  cask,  talking  to  one  or  two  Christian  tradespeople.     He 

once  rose  and  escorted  me  over  the  puddles  of  Novi,  and  through 

^5^0  lanes  of  hovels  made  of  wattles  and  mud  that  serve  it  for  streets. 

-*^very  house  having  its   garden   with  wattled  palisade,  the  place 

^^Qaewhat  resembled  a  Hungarian  village,  except  that  I  never  saw 

^®   that  looked  so   wretched,  dirty,  and    untidy   as   Novi.     The 

^^^tle  stands  in  an  angle  of  the  river's  course,  and  was,  doubtless, 

^^^  upon  a  time,  a  strong  place.     But  it  is   commanded  by  the 

.  ^^I'oninding  hills,  and  was  taken  by  the  cannon  of  Marshal  Loudon 

^^   ^lle  war  which  Joseph  II.  waged  with  so  little  success  against 

^   ^  l^urks.     The  lieutenant  merely  led  me  into  the  first  court  of  the 

5*^^^e88 — a  medieeval  castle  resembling  those  of  Western  Europe — 

^^k  had  once  belonged  to  a  Croat  family  of  Hungarian  noblemen 
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named  Cerit.  Like  the  majority  of  the  Bosnian  nobles,  they 
braced  Mohammedanism.  The  present  head  of  the  family  li 
at  Turkish  Dubica.  The  only  Oriental  feature  about  the  castl 
its  Turkish  inscriptions  in  the  Arabic  characters  above  the  gate 
Although  I  believe  as  a  rule  the  "  Turks ''  generally  respect 
Austrian  officers,  we  had  more  than  once  to  step  off  the  soui^^^^r 
part  of  the  road  into  a  puddle  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  horses  rid.^c3en 
by  impassive-looking  barbarians. 

It  was  already  dusk  when  I  got  to  the  inn  at  Beshlinac.  H^liis 
was*  more  comfortable  than  many  houses  of  entertainment  in  -fclie 
Frontier,  owing  to  the  regular  amount  of  custom  from  the  emplojr^s 
of  the  large  smelting  works  close  at  hand ;  but  I  thought  it  stran^^ 
that  I  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  my  waggon  into  what  I  suppose  I 
must  call  the  common  parlour  of  the  inn,  than  my  host  began  J^ 
talk  about  the  wickedness  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
this,  I  found,  he  meant  they  were  addicted  to  highway  robbe: 
He  then  told  me  that  they  might  have  a  little  peace  for  the 
as  a  young  man  who  had  rendered  highways  and  byways  inseciL- — -^ 
had  been  recently  shot.  He  had  ordered  a  certain  sereshaner 
sort  of  mounted  Frontieiv  guard)  to  pay  him,  time  and  place  nam* 
thirty  florins,  and  withal  to  give  up  his  uniform.  The  ser^an^^ 
did  so,  having  previously  instructed  a  friend  to  lie  in  wait  with 
loaded  gun.  After  handing  over  the  money  to  the  robber,  he  flun^ 
down  the  bundle  containing  his  imiform  with  the  bitterest  invective*^^ 
against  him  as  having  made  him  a  ruined  man.  The  robber,  i 
should  be  observed,  was  a  person  rather  below  the  average  in  poin^ 
of  physical  strength.  He  had  no  sooner  stooped  to  pick  up  th^ 
bundle  than  he  was  seized  by  the  sereshaner,  who  called  his  frienc^ 
out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  the  robber  was  at  once  despatched  by  ^ 
shot  through  the  back. 

The  next  day,  making   the  acquaintance  of  the  captain  of  thi^ 
company,  a  most  amiable  man,  he  not  only  told  me  of  the  somewha' 
short-lived  career  of  this  misguided  youth,  but  how  he  himnalf 
brought  to  justice  a  more  dangerous  brigand.     Having  heard,  on» 
winter  evening,  that  the  robber  was  staying  in  a  house  in  his  co] 
pany,  ho  at  once  proceeded  thither  with  a  corporal  and  twelve 
The  brigand  had  just  sufficient  warning  of  their  approach  to  esca^ 
into  an  outhouse.     There  he  kept  his  pursuers  at  bay  for  the  whoLK-" 
night.     Opening  the  door  with  the  intention  of  making  his  eaca; 
he  received  a  bullet  so  close  to  his  ear  as  to  convince  him  that 
pursuers  were   in   earnest.      He  then   opened  a  parley  with 
captain,  requesting  only  that  should  he  be  condemned  by  the  ooi 
martial,  he  might  be  despatched  with  powder  and  ball,  instead  of 
the  rope.     The  captain  promised  to  use  his  influence  with   t! 
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x^gimental  ootirty  and  the  man  was  subsequently  shot  under  the 
oFoXlows-tree. 

Of  this  man  I  learnt  more  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings,  espe- 

ciAllj  from  the  captain  of  a  neighbouring  company  in  the  next  or 

larti    Banal  Regiment,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  family. 

Tti-^y  were  of  the  name  of  Suzit.     One  of  them,  in  the  previous 

goxxeration,  was  the  leader  of  a  robber  band,  who  for  thirteen  years 

do'fi.ed  the  authorities.     So  daring  were  his  expeditions,  that  he  even 

rol>T)ed  the  castle  of  Auersperg,  in  Camiola.     On  one  occasion  he 

aja.d  his  men,  about  twenty  in  number,  were  surrounded  on   the 

crs^ggy  side  of  a  hill.     The  cordon  was  being  drawn  continually 

closer  and  closer,  and  their  only  way  of  escape  lay  across  a  bridge 

iTV'Ii.lch  was  guarded  by  several  jagers.     It  was  agreed  that  any  one 

of     their  band  being  disabled,  should  be  despatched  at  once,  lest 

faXling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  should  give  information 

ivlijicli  might  lead  to  the  destruction  of  his  comrades.     Creeping 

caxxtiously  along  under  cover  of  the  rocks  to  within  a  few  yards  of 

'tlie  bridge,  the  robbers  rushed  out  all  at  once,  their  guns  slung 

l>eliind  their  backs,  a  pistol  or   a   yataghan   in  each   hand.     The 

jagers,  taken   by  surprise,  gave  way  before  them,  and  the  hasty 

volley  which  they  poured  after  them  only  succeeded  in  wounding 

one  robber  in  the  foot.     Two  of  his  comrades  instantly  turned  round 

"^o    despatch  him,  but   desisted  on   his   expostulating  that  he  was 

^^o^'Jaing  along  with  them,  and  indeed  they  all  got  off.     In  order  to 

^''^'^er  the  pursuit  of  them  more  effectual,  the  military  authorities 

""^^sported  the  whole  Suzit  family  to  a  distant  regiment,  but  all  in 

After  a  struggle  of  thirteen  years,  Suzit  and  the  authorities 

a  formal  peace,  a  free  pardon  was  given  to  him  and  his  fellow- 

_ '^gandfl,  and  his  family  were  reinstated'  in  their  old  possessions  in 

"hooded  comer  of  the  1st  Banal  Regiment,  close  to  the  Turkish 

^^tier  and  that  of  the  2nd  Banal  Eegiment,  in  which  Beshlinac  is 

^tuated. 

The  captain  who  gave  me  this  information  was  one  of  those  who 
^Rnrd  brigandage  with  something  more  than  favour,  regarding  it 
Pp^rently  as  the  natural  outcome,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  a 
®^**eroa8  and  high-spirited  people,  of  a  state  of  society  with  which 
^^^y  feel  themselves  more  or  less  in  accord.  With  regard  to  the 
^^^^'^^ger  member  of  the  family,  whom  my  friend  in  the  adjoining 
^^Suuent  brought  to  such  an  imtimely  end,  he  seemed  to  consider 
2^^  the  victim  of  more  than  ordinarily  complicated  misfortunes. 
♦V  ^  old  Suzit  had  assured  him  when  his  nephew  took  to  the  woods, 
^^t  nothing  would  come  of  it,  for  he  said,  "  I  can  assure  you,  sir, 
^^Ux  my  own  experience,  that  no  bread  is  so  bitter  as  that  eaten  by 
^*iigand.*'    "But,"  continued  my  informant,  "it  really  seemed  as 
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if  a  curse  rested  upon  the  family."   He  then  described  the  patriarc 

hospitality  with  which  he  had  been  received  by  them — for  the  fam 

was,  for  its  rank,  wealthy — and  mentioned  that  they  had  in  th 

orchard  a  cherry  tree  of  a  pecidiarly  fine  sort,  the  fruit  of  w 

they  were  accustomed  to  send  as  presents   to  the  priest  and 

officers.     When  the  old  man,  who  was  the  head  of  the  ho 

forget  whether  he  was  the  brother  or  the  cousin  of  the  ex-robbe 

died,  his  four  sons  agreed  to  divide  the  property  into  two  pa 

each  pair  of  brothers  taking  a  half.     It  was  a  fine  summer  aftemoc:::^^ 

when  the  two  brothers,  who  had  been  chosen  house-fathers  of  the*^. 

.  .  .  ---sir 

respective  halves,  were  amicably  engaged  in  marking  out   t^^^^^^^^^^^ 

respective    shares,   till  they  came   to  the  above-mentioned  chen^^l^ 
tree.     This  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  woidd  give  up,  and  th^  '^^o 
cont<5ntion  grew  so  sore  between  them  that  the  youngest  of  the  twc^^^^^  ^ 
house-fathers  levelled  his  gun  and  shot  his  brother  dead  on  the  spot.-^ 
Struck  with  horror  at  his  rash  act,  he  at  once  took  to  flight,  but  the 
report  of  the  gun  had  already  brought  the  whole  of  the  family  oat 
of  the  house.     Seeing  at  a  glance  the  state  of  afiairs,  the  brother 
whose  lot  had  been  cast  in  with  the  murdered  man,  took  aim  at  the 
fugitive.     In  order  to  prevent  further  bloodshed,  the  women  seized 
and  flung  him  to  the  ground,  but  his  piece  was  already  discharged, 
wounding  the  murderer  in  the  leg,  but  not  severely  enough  to  prevent 
his  making  his  escape. 

When  stories  are  told  across  the  supper-table  of  a  reatauration 
where  it  is  almost  dc  rigueur  to  order  wine  by  the  quart,  the  listener's 
memory  cannot  be  entirely  relied  upon,  nor  does  the  narrator  him- 
self always  follow  historical  order.     It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  rest  of  the  company  who  listen  with  attention  are  o 
better  acquainted  than   the  foreigner  can  be,  not  only  with  th 
customs  of  the  country,  but  often  with  the  dramatis  personce  them 
selves.     The  reader  will  therefore  pardon  me  for  not  knowing 
cisely  how  this  little  family  afiair  was  settled.     It  was  followed 
another  series  of  troubles  at  least  as  characteristic  of  the  peculiai^ 
life  of  the  Frontier.     The  Suzit  family  were,  as  I  before  observed 
exceedingly   well   ofi",   and  considered   themselves   superior   to  th9 
general  run  of  the  Frontier-men  around  them.  It  so  happened,  how-* 
ever,  that  a  young  man  of  the  neighbourhood  chose  to  fall  in  lov9 
with  a  girl  of  the  Suzit  family.     His  proposals  for  marriage  wer^ 
met  not  only  by  refusal,  but  with  disdain ;  but  the  lover  was  not 
easily  disheartened.     He  seems  to  have  had  at  least  a  fair  share  ot: 
the  obstinacy  commonly  attributed  to  the  Croats.     He  simply 
the  family  that  he  would  have  the  girl,  if  not  with  their  consent 
without  it.     No  notice  was  taken  of  this  threat,  but  a  few  days  afters.' 
as  the  girl  was  tending  the  geese  at  some  distance  from  the  houses. 
her  lover  surprised  her,  and,  seizing  her  by  the  hair  of  her  heads. 
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^Iragged  her  into  the  woods.  It  was  twenty-four  hours  before  her 
friends  could  find  them.  The  young  man  was  taken  before  the 
^'company."  Besides  forcibly  compelling  her  to  follow  him,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  done  the  girl  no  further  wrong,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment. 

**  Now/'  said  the  narrator,  "  if,  instead  of  confining  him  for  this 
^diculously  short  time,  and  then  sending  him  back  among  the  very 
^>eople  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge,  the  authorities  had  sent  him 
^way  to  a  distant  regiment,  none  of  the  subsequent  misfortunes  would 
jMive  followed."    For  the  young  man  was  no  sooner  liberated,  than  he 
^proceeded  that  eyening  to  the  Suzit  orchard,  and  having  thrown  a 
0tone  against  the  window  to  attract  attention,  he  told  them  that 
^though  they  had  disgraced  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  would 
^et  have  the  girl  in  spite  of  them  all.     A  day  or  two  after  the  girl 
"^^aa  again  tending  the  geese,  when  her  lover  attempted  a  second  time 
-to  drag  her  away  by  the  hair  of  her  head.     This  time,  however,  her 
brought  to  her  assistance  people  working  in  a  neighbouring 
.    She  returned  home  to  complain  of  the  attempted  outrage,  and 
house-father,  his  brother,  and  the  pardoned  outlaw  whom  we 
tioned  above,  took  up  their  guns,  and  went  out  with  the  intention 
xacting  immediate  vengeance.    It  so  chanced,  however,  that  their 
lay  across  a  field  which  belonged  to  a  brother  of  the  young  man 
3r  were  pursuing,  and  the  owner  himself  was  to  be  seen  walking 
g  the  side  of  his  field  with  his  gun  in  his  hand.     As  soon  as  the 
Suzit  reached  the  field,  and  made  as  though  they  would  cross  it, 
it  once  forbade  them  to  trespass  on  his  land.    "  Do  not  you  inter- 
im' answered  the  house- father  Suzit ;  "  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
;  it  is  only  your  brother  that  we  are  seeking."     "  With  that," 
wered  the  other,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but  whoever  trespasses 
^y  groimd  does  so  at  the  peril  of  his  life ;"  and  with  that  he 
^^"^©Ued  his  gun  at  the  other,  who  raised  his  also  with  the  intention 
^*    takinf^  aim.     Before  he  could  do   so,  he  was  shot  dead.     The 
^^^ther  of  the  fallen  raised  his  piece  in  turn  to  avenge  his  death. 
^B  he  would  doubtless  have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  intervention 
"^he  outlaw,  who,  striking  the  weapon  up  before  the  trigger  could 
palled,  said,  **  At  another  time,  if  you  will,  but  not  now ;  not 
ore  mine  eyes ;  remember  that  I  held  him  at  the  font." 
*Iere  the  narrator  interrupted  himself  again  to  observe  how  absurd 
^^  intervention  of  the  old  outlaw  was.     If  each  side  had  then  and 
-     ^J^  killed  its  man,  the  matter  might  have  been  settled  at  once.   As 


^a«,  the  foimdation  was  laid  for  a  blood  feud  that  continued  for 

y  years,  until  of  the  numerous  family  of  Suzit  only  some  four  or 

^  males  were  left,  and  of  their  enemies  only  one.     Of  course,  in 

^^^*^  blood-feuds  the  lives  of  women  are  sacred.     It  was  through  the 

^^tetions   brought  against   him    by   the   last  representative   of 
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the  hostile  fanuly  that  the  brigand  Suzit  was  led  to  betake  hini 
self  to  the  woods,  until  he  capitulated  in  the  cowhouse  to  my  hoapi 
able  friend. 

In  recounting  the  adventures  of  the  Suzit  family,  I  perceire  that 
have  been  led  to  preswne — perhaps  prematurely — some  knowled( 
on  the  part  of  my  readers  of  the  peculiar  tenure  of  property  th; 
prevails  amongst  the  South  Slavs — ^I  mean  the  system  of  so-calli 
'^  house-communions."  And  here,  at  the  outset,  I  will  guard  agaiD 
an  error  commonly  made  by  writers  who  have  written  of  the  institi 
tion  of  the  Military  Frontier.  It  is  that  of  supposing  that  there 
any  necessary  connection  between  the  military  organisation  of  tl 
Frontier  and  the  house-communion  tenure  of  property  which  preyai 
amongst  its  inhabitants.  The  system  of  house-communions  wa 
according  to  Slav  writers,  common  to  all  Slavonic  tribes,  but  ; 
modem  times  it  has  only  survived  amongst  the  South  Slavs  « 
Croato-Serbs.  For  instance,  it  has  long  ago  disappeared  from  amoi 
their  nearest  relations — the  Slovenians  or  Wends  of  Camiola. 

The  system  of  house-communions,  stated  succintly,  is  as  follow 
The  land  in  the  countries  and  among  the  class  in  which  it  prevails 
did  not  belong  to  individuals,  but  was  held  as  a  sort  of  trust  in  pe 
petual  entail  for  the  benefit  of  house-commimions.  A  house-commi 
nion  consisted  of  a  number  of  individuals  united  by  an  actual,  • 
occasionally  a  fictitious,  tie  of  consangiiinity.  All  the  children 
members  of  the  house-communion  were  ipso  facto  co-partners  in  tl 
property  of  what  we  may  call  the  family  corporation.  As  a  womi 
on  marrying  became  at  once  a  member  of  the  house-conmiumon 
which  her  husband  belonged,  membership  in  a  house-communi< 
descended  only  through  the  male  line.  There  were  several  ingtanc 
in  which  men  entered  the  communion  to  which  their  wives  belonge 
This,  however,  they  did,  not  in  virtue  of  their  marriage,  but  in  oo: 
sequence  of  their  adoption  by  the  communion,  which  might — in  fa 
often  did — ^happen  without  any  such  aflinity.  Unmarried  wom< 
belonged,  of  course,  to  the  house-communions  of  their  fathers,  ai 
widows  to  those  of  their  late  husbands.  Should  a  widow  havii 
children  marry  again,  the  children  of  her  former  husband  remain 
in  the  house-communion  in  which  they  were  bom,  while  she  hersi 
passed  into  that  of  her  second  husband.  An  adopted  member  to 
the  surname  of  the  house-communion  into  which  he  was  received. 

At  the  head  of  each  house-communion  stood  the  house-father,  w 
alone  represented  it  in  its  dealings  with  the  outer  world ;  for  instant 
with  the  government.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  form 
times,  the  house-father  now  resembles  a  constitutional  monar 
rather  than  an  autocrat,  and  it  is  an  understood  thing  that 
governs  the  community,  but  first  consults  with  all  the  older  az 
therefore,  more  influential  members  of  it.     Indeed,  for  all  the  mc 
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important  transactions,  such  as  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  any  portion 

of   'tlie  property  of  the  community,  the  purchase  of  land,  in  short, 

-vvlxsktever  actually  affects,  or  may  affect  its  pecuniary  position,  the 

consent  of  a  majority  of  the  male  and  female  members  above  the  age 

of  eighteen  is  required.     It  is  generally  understood  that  the  house- 

fatlier  is  to  be  the  oldest  man  in  the  community,  who  is  capable  of 

performing  all  the  duties  of  the  office.     Consequently,  when  a  house- 

fatlier  feels  that  he  is  getting  too  old  he  resigns  his  position.     At 

present  the  law  directs  that  the  house-father  is  to  be  elected  by  the 

members  of  the  house-communion  and  approved  by  the  military 

autliorities.     Should,  however,  the  family  not  be  able  to  agree  in  the 

election  of  the  house-father,  he  is  chosen  by  the  committee  of  the 

eommime  or  township  (Gemeinde-Aiisschuss).     The  house-father  may 

be  called  to  account  for  his  administration  of  the  common  property, 

and  in  case  of  want  of  confidence  another  member  of  the  community 

may  be  entrusted  with  extra  keys  of  the  chest  and  storeroom,  &c. 

-A.  Iiouse-father  may  be  only  eighteen  years  old,  but  whatever  may  be 

his  age  he  is  always  exempt  from  military  service. 

Jufit  as  a  house-communion  could  acquire  land  by  purchase,  so  it 
could  also  sell  portions  of  its  own  estate.     At  the  same  time  it  was 
not  allowed  to  do  what  it  liked  with  its  own  in  the  Military  Frontier. 
All  cases  of  transfer  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  military  authorities. 
^"i©    military  regulations  recognised  two  categories  of  landed  pro- 
perty on  the  part  of  a  house-communion — firstly,  what  we  may  call 
the    hereditary  entailed  estate  belonging   to  the  family,  considered 
py    'the  authorities  sufficient  to  enable  it  to   discharge  efficiently 
^te  military  obligations,  and,  secondly,  what  the  family  had  acquired 
^'^exr  and  above  the  hereditary  estate.     The  first  was,  as  a  rule,  in- 
^liexiable,  and  only  in  especial  cases  could  it  be  burdened  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  its  value.     Formerly  the  military  authorities 
P^^ferred  to  keep  the  house-commimions  together  ;  but  of  late  years, 
^^^^g  to  influences  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  further  on,  the 
^^ision  of  house-communions  has  become  continually  more  frequent. 
"^  any  case,  however,  the  military  authorities  require  that  no  com- 
^^inion  should  have  less  than  two  adult  males — one  to  serve  as 
f^^Usc-feiher,  and  the  other  as  a  soldier,  nor  to  have  less  than  six 
J^li  of  land.     Any  one  might  leave  the  communion  in  which  he  was 
^^'^j  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  remaining  members  gained  by  the 
^tije  of  his  undivided  share  what  they  lost  by  the  withdrawal  of 
,  ^^  labour.     Priests,  both  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  officers 
^    "the  imperial  royal  army,  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were  not 
^^Xibers  of  house-communions,  yet  the  persons  composing  the  two 
^J5^*ier  claases  often  came  out  of  the  house-communions.     Members 
^  house-communion  might,  with  the  consent  of  the  house-father, 
8^  Out  for  hire,  in  which  case  they  paid  a  certaia  proportion  of  their 
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earnings  to  the  common  fund.     In  the  more  barren  portion  of 
frontier,  in  the  rocky  district  of  the  Karst,  it  is  common  for  i 
younger  men  to  go  away  in  the  spring  to  work  for  hire  in  Slavoni 
returning  home  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  paying  a  certain  proper 
tion  of  their  earnings  to  compensate  the  communion  for  the  expen 
of  keeping  them  during  the  winter.      This  last  circumstance,  b 
giving  a  great  number  of  members  of  house-communions  a  priva 
property  over  and  above  their  undivided  share  in  the  common  estate 
is  one  of  the  factors  at  present  undermining  surely  and  rapidly  th 
system  of  house- communions.     Besides  this  the  contact  with  com — 
mercial  communities  such  as  Sissek  and  Zengg,  and  the  long  periods 
spent  by  the  soldiers  in  their  expeditions  to  Milan  on  the  west  an 
Bucharest  on  the  east,  make  them  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  in — 
dividual  tenure  of  property  is  the  rule,  and  their  common  tenure  im. 
the  exception  in  the  great  world.     Added  to  this  is  the  general  deca 
of  military  discipline  in  the  Frontier,  in  itself  a  symptom  of  the  power- 
ful reaction  now  going  on  throughout  the  whole  Austro^Hungariai^ 
monarchy  against  the  military  spirit  so  rampant  in  the  years  follow 
ing  1849.     Since  the  Prussian  War  of  1866  the  use  of  the  stick  fo 
maintaining  discipline  in  the  army  has  been  forbidden.     As  th 
officers  of  the  Frontier  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  ord 
among  a  population  that  despise  the  more  civilised  punishment 
imprisonment  without  the  stick,  its  abolition  serves  as  an  exc 
with  many  of  them  for  relaxing  their  exertions  to  keep  order  at  all_  - 

My  departure  from  Beshlinac  was  so  far  characteristic  of  t 
country  that  after  waiting  the  whole  of  the  forenoon  to  allow  t 
floods  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  night  to  subside,  I  started  fi 
Olina,  by  way  of  Klashnit,  according  to  the  route  marked  out  fi 
me,  but  was  obliged  to  return  on  meeting  a  pope,  who  assured 
that  the  road  was  impassable.     So  I  had  to  wait  till  next  momin 
and  take  the  longer  route  round  by  Kraljevchani.     The  road  leadin^r:^ 
over  a  woody  hill,  the  only  human  beings  we  met  on  the  greates 
part  of  our  journey  were  a  few  charcoal-burners.     I  reached  Gli 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  having  expected  to  see  something  rival 
ling  the  civilisation  of  Petrinia,  I  was  greatly  disappointed, 
inn  containing  the  ofiicers'  casino  was  already  full,  and  so  was 
next  to  which  I  applied,  but  at  a  third  inn  I  got  a  bedroom  insii 
another ;  the  hostess,  however,  assured  me  that  as  the  occupant 
the  outer  room  went  to  bed  very  late  and  was  going  off  very  early, 
should  not  be  incommoded.     She  somewhat  surprised  me  by  reco, 
nising  me  as  an  Englishman  the  moment  I  entered  the  house, 
it  appeared  that  she  came  from  Fiume,  where  Marshal  Nugent  a 
the  paper-mills   have  made   the   inhabitants  acquainted  with  t 
three  British  nationalities.    As  Olina  is  near  to  Civil  Croatia  t 
roads  leading  into  it  are  both  better  and  more  frequented  than 


^ 
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other  side  of  the  frontier,  and  when  I  got  to  Topusko — with 
springs  of  great  efficacy  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  cutaneous 
found  myself  once  more  amid  the  comforts  of  civi- 
life.  The  few  days  that  I  lingered  there  were  made  the  more 
eeable  by  my  having  introductions  to  the  captain  of  the  com- 
y  and  to  the  Regiments- Arzi  stationed  at  the  baths.  The  memories 
Topusko  are  the  more  pleasant  because  it  was  one  of  the  last 
ces  in  the  frontier  that  I  was  really  able  to  enjoy,  as  the  day  after 
ft  Topusko  I  contrived  to  sprain  my  ankle  at  the  rastell  or  inter- 
L'Cnonal  market  at  Maljevac.  At  first  I  took  but  little  notice  of  it, 
by  the  time  I  had  been  jolted  over  the  rough  road  leading  to 
my  foot  had  got  so  painful  that  I  was  detained  a  whole  week 
.  ^hat  wretched  though  picturesque  place.  Before  my  visit  to  the 
^tell  at  Maljevac  I  had  spent  a  night  at  Valis  Selo  (Wallis* 
iJlage),  named  after  an  Austrian  general  of  Irish  extraction,  who 
^iovered  this  part  of  the  country  from  the  Turks.  The  inns  at 
o«tainica  and  Glina  were  tolerable ;  that  at  Beshlinac  was  habitable, 
at  Valis  Selo  and  at  Sluin  my  lodging  was  the  worst  I  have  ever 
in  a  house  calling  itself  an  inn.  At  the  former  place  I  was 
>"^ued  as  a  favour,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  major,  who  induced 
host  to  give  up  to  me  his  own  bed.  The  house  from  the  outside 
ked  like  a  wooden  shed,  and  was  so  constructed  that  the  smoke 
the  kitchen  hearth  circulated  through  the  rooms. 
""When  I  arrived  at  Valis  Selo  the  major  was  not  there,  but  a  young 
^Ln,  a  non-commissioned  officer,  hearing  from  the  host  that  a 
^r^igner  who  could  not  speak  Croatian  and  inquired  for  the  major 
arrived,  offered  his  services  as  an  interpreter.  On  my  mention- 
fhat  I  wished  to  see  the  fortress  of  Cetin  he  told  me  that  I 
k-^Duld*find  the  major  there,  as  an  inspection  of  the  fortress,  which  is 
used  as  a  prison,  was  being  held  that  very  day.  I  took  his  advice 
drove  thither.  My  recollections  of  the  building  are  somewhat  in- 
-J^tmct,  but  its  late  mediaeval  character  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  by 
^c^em  alterations  and  additions,  as  it  has  been  used  continuously  up 
^  the  present  time  either  as  a  fortress  or  as  a  prison.  The  stranger 
«hown  a  large  upper  room  entirely  destitute  of  all  appearance  of 
^'t^erest,  but  noteworthy  as  the  place  where  the  assembled  estates  of 
^xmtia  determined  to  offer  the  crown  of  their  country  to  Ferdinand  I., 
^^  brother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1527. 
'  ^>  long  time  after  that  the  Turks  made  themselves  masters  of  Cetin, 
^^  it  remained  in  their  possession  until  the  peace  of  Sistov, 
^   1791. 

^^ere  I  first  came  upon  the  Turkish  frontier  at  Kostainica,  and 

'om  thence  to  Novi,  the  river  Unna  forms  the  boundary  between 

^^  two  empires.    A  little  above  the  last-named  place — that  is,  to 

'®  ^nth-west  of  it — ^we  have  what  is  called  the  *'  dry  Frontier :  " 

'^ox^  Xf .  K.8.  D  D 
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such  is  tho  case  at  Maljevac,  and  along  the  road  to  Talis  Selo  th 
frontier  is  marked  by  a  small  brook,  which  a  boy  might  almost  jnmj 
over.  The  fields  on  the  further  side  of  this  brook,  although  belong 
ing  to  Mohammedan  landlords,  are  farmed  by  Frontier-men.  On  mi 
asking  whether  the  Frontier-man  was  not  afraid  of  being  cheated  Ir 
the  Turks,  I  was  told  that,  on  tho  contrary,  the  former  was,  and  fel 
himself  to  be,  more  than  a  match  for  the  latter  at  either  fraud  or  force 
Tho  non-commissioned  officer  before  mentioned,  in  answer  to  mj 
inquiry  about  tho  Turks,  said,  "  They  are  our  good  neighbours;  then 
are  bad  people  among  them,  but  not  more  than  among  ourselves.' 
He  might  have  added  that  the  "  bad  people  "  on  either  side  of  tin 
Frontier  are  very  often,  perhaps  as  a  rule,  confederates.  As  on  the 
Turkish  side  there  is  a  landlord  class  absolutely  poor,  but  rich  in  com- 
parison with  their  peasantry,  while  in  the  Frontier  a  greater  equaliti 
of  social  conditions  prevails,  the  operations  of  such  confederacies  a 
robbers  are  for  the  most  part  carried  on  on  Turkish  soil.  At  an^ 
rate,  in  this  regiment  of  Sluin,  as  in  the  two  Banal  regimenl 
through  which  I  had  passed,  although  I  heard  several  stories  m 
robbers,  none  of  them  were  described  as  either  Mohammedan  m 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  I  first  heard  of  such  composi^ 
bands  infesting  the  Frontier  when  I  had  reached  the  regiment 
Likka. 

Whether  on  the  banks  of  the  Unna,  or  on  the  dry  Frontier, 
traveller  sees  guard-houses  posted  at  varying  intervals,  but  as  a 
so  near  as  to  be  in  sight  of  one  another.  They  are  caUed  tcharda^ 
and  present  a  somewhat  curious  appearance.  Those  which  I  Bmm 
were  built  of  wood,  and  raised  one  story  above  the  ground,  so  as 
command  a  wider  look-out.  The  doing  sentinel  duty  for  eight  d^a 
at  a  time  in  these  tchardaks — ^in  other  words,  guarding  the  cordon^ — 
is  one  of  tho  most  burdensome  of  the  military  duties  incident  on  ^M 
tenure  of  property  in  the  Frontier.  Close  as  these  tchardaks  stf^ 
to  one  another,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  prevent  individ  ** 
Turks,  or  even  small  bands  of  them,  from  occasionally  crossing  ^H 
Frontier  unperceived,  especially  at  night,  or  in  bad  weather.  Do  ^^ 
to  1836,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  down  to  1848,  such  violation  of  "^ 
Austrian  territory  by  the  Turks  was  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrei^B. 
In  their  turn  the  Frontier-men  were  accustomed  to  steal  over 
border  and  exact  vengeance  in  kind.  In  fact,  a  sort  of  runn 
account  in  murder,  rapine,  and  arson  was  kept  between  the 
armed  populations  on  either  side  of  the  border.  The  general 
armament  of  the  population  of  Bosnia  by  Omar  Pasha,  in  1848,  c 
the  increase  of  self-confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  inhabits 
in  Turkey,  have  so  entirely  reversed  the  situation,  that  it  is  now 
Turks  who  seek  to  protect  themselves  against  aggression.  Tb^- 
have  even  begun  to  erect  guard-houses  to  keep  out  possible  in-comc? 
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Tho  prevention  of  smuggling  is  the  pretext  assigned  for  tlieir  erec- 

tioxx,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  contraband  goods  which  they  wish 

*o   c^xclude  are  arms  and  ammunition  forwarded  to  the  Christian  mal- 

^oi^ tents.     The  Turkish  authorities  arc  also  incessant  in  urging  on 

til  ^  Austrian  authorities  not  to  give  passports  for  Bosnia  to  strangers. 

In  the  old  days,  which  are  not  so  very  old  but  that  they  are  fresh 

^he  memories  of  men  still  living,  the  two  armed  populations  on 

er  side  of  the  Frontier  enlivened  their  friendly  or  hostile  inter- 

with  duels.     The  particulars  of  one  of  them  were  related  to 

:•  with  evident  gusto,  by  a  young  officer,  who  had  heard  the  story 

m  his  mother.     By  the  terras  of  it  the  Christian  champion  was  to 

fig'lit  on  foot,  while  the  Moslem  was  mounted  on  horseback.     On  the 

otln^cr  hand,  the  former  had  the  advantage  of   standing  behind  a 

XMilisade  breast-high.      The  Christian  was  armed  with  his  single- 

l>MTelled  gun;  the  horseman  had  his  Turkish  pistols.     The  one  had 

tlitas  the  advantage  in  point  of  range,  the  other  in  possibility  of 

fli^lt.     For  a  long  time  the  combat  was  undecided,  as  the  Turk 

e  his  horse  curvet  and  bound  as  he  described  all  possible  figures 

without  the  range  of  his  enemy's  weapon,  in  the  hope  of  induc- 

him  to  waste  his  one  shot.      Meanwhile  the  Christian  stood  ready, 

at  the  same  time  calmly  smoking  his  pipe,  till   a   stratagem 

^^^o^irred  to  him  which  proved  successful.     Drawing  in  the  smoke 

"^^^tiil  he  had  accumulated  as  much  as  he  could  retain,  he  watched  the 

^''^oxiient  when  his  adversary  had  approached  the  palisade  in  the  circle 

-"^     was  describing,  and  then  with  one  strong  effort  puffed  out  the 

^^«ole  of  the  smoke.     The  Turk,  supposing  his  opponent's  piece  had 

fire,  instead  of  wheeling  round  rode  straight  on,  and  dropped 

dead  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  Christian  spectators. 

I  particularly  asked  my  informant  if  he  knew  of  any  cases  in  which 

1**^^  relationship  of  pobr at im,  or  sworn  brother,  was  ever  entered  into 

'Ween  Christian  and  Moslem.     He  said  that  he  knew  of  but  one 

nee,  in  which  an  officer  of  the  Frontier  entered  into  this  rela- 

"^^Hahip  with  a  Bosniack  Mohammedan,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at 

*^  ^X)bber  whom  he  particularly  desired  to  get  hold  of,  which  he  could 

^^^ly  do  unless  assisted  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  robber's 

religionists.     This  accords  ill  with  the  romantic  accounts  which 

writers  on  South  Slavia  give  of  this  relationship ;  but  it  is  fairly 

X^i^eled  by  an  instance  in  one  of  the  Servian  popular  stories  col- 

by  Vuk  Karadzhit.     In  this  story  one  rogue,  having  filled  a 

with  moss  and  put  some  wool  on  the  top  of  it,  offers  it  for  sale 

^^rool,  but  meets  with  another  of  the  same  class  as  himself,  who 

filled  a  sack  with  gall  apples,  and  covered  them  with  nuts.     It 

proposed  that  they  should  exchange  sacks,  but  the  rogue  who 

^^**ild  sell  wool,  since  wool  had  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  nuts, 

*^H)d  out  for  two  groschen  over  and  above  the  exchange.     The  second 

dd2 
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rogue  not  agreeing  to  those  terms,  the  first  reflected  that  after 
nuts  were  better  than  moss,  and  so  far  lowered  his  terms  as  to  g 
the  other  credit  for  the  two  groschen.  In  order  that  he  might  nu 
sure  of  their  being  paid  to  him,  he  swore  brotherhood  with  the  sel 
of  nuts.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  of  a  piece  with  the  beginning 
genial  rascality.  Nor  does  the  resolution  of  the  one  sworn  brot] 
to  watch  the  whole  night  in  the  church  over  the  supposed  corj 
of  the  other  impress  us  so  much  when  we  remember  the  £rei] 
humorist  who  in  his  declining  years  refused  on  principle  to  pay  '. 
creditor,  in  order  that  he  might  make  sure  of  one  sincere  mourner 
his  funeral. 

I  have  hitherto  called  the  Mohammedan  people  "  Turks."  Thii 
have  done,  not  only  because  they  are  so  called  both  by  the  educal 
and  the  uneducated  inhabitants  of  the  Frontier,  but  also  because  tb 
call  themselves  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  scarcely  a 
Turkish  blood  in  them  at  all ;  they  are  just  as  much  Croats  as  th 
Christian  neighbours,  the  only  difference  between  them  being  tl 
they  changed  their  religion  about  three  centuries  and  a  half  a| 
This  change,  however,  brought  with  it  a  considerable  diversity 
moral,  social,  and  political  ideas.  Wherever  the  Turks  conquei 
they  either  drove  out  the  "  nobles,"  the  class  that  bore  the  sword, 
reduced  them  to  the  status  of  peasants  unless  they  embraced  Isla 
In  the  case  of  Bosnia,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  "  nobilit] 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  thereby  preserved  unto  the  presf 
time  their  feudal  privileges,  or  at  any  rate  the  lands  which  they  h< 
under  feudal  tenure.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  many  families  f 
represented  on  both  sides  of  the  Frontier.  A  gentleman  from  t 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  told  me  how,  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
Turkish  territory,  he  was  introduced  to  the  head  of  his  family, 
Mohammedan  landholder  in  the  Hercegovina;  and  he  seem 
to  think  it  very  natural  that  the  head  of  his  family  in  forn 
times  should  have  changed  his  religion  to  keep  an  estate  of  twe! 
German  square  miles,  for  such,  he  said,  was  its  extent.  A  gr< 
number  of  these  nobles  preserve  the  diplomas  of  nobility,  written 
dogskin  and  granted  to  their  ancestors  by  mediaoval  Hangan 
kings.  One  informant  told  me  (but  as  the  statement  was  afterwa 
contradicted  I  do  not  wish  to  guarantee  its  authenticity)  that  on  "■ 
commencement  of  a  new  reign  in  Hungary  many  of  these  Moha 
medan  "  Hungarian  noblemen  "  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  th 
diplomas  to  the  Hungarian  Chancellerie  at  Vienna,  in  order  to  hs 
them  confirmed.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  belii 
that  they  have  that  strong  religious  repugnance  to  Christianity  w 
which  they  are  sometimes  credited. 

I  asked  several  persons  in  the  Frontier  as  to  what  they  sappoe 
would  be  the  fate  of  Islam  in  Bosnia  if  the  province  were  annexed 
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tlie    Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.     From  their  vague  and  contra- 
diotory  answers  it  was  evident  that  they  had  not  formed  any  opinion 
thy  of  the  name  upon  the  subject.     Our  experiences  of  the  past 
no  guide  to  us  in  this  instance.     Formerly,  it  is  true,  Moham- 
anism  receded  with  Ottoman  rule;  but'^it  is  now  about  ninety 
T8  since  any  change  was  made  in  the  Austro-Turkish  frontier, 
these  ninety  years  have  brought  with  them  many  changes  bear- 
directly  upon  the  question.     Such  are,  for  example,  the  religious 
clifference  which  characterises  the  nineteenth  centurv,  the  ideas 
82)ecting  the  equality  of  man,  the  formal  admission  of  Turkey  into 
European  state  system,  and,  what  are  not  less  effective  than  the 
I>r"^«eding,  the  suppression  of  private  war  and  the  mutual  familiarity 
I>r"c>duced  by  increased  means  of  locomotion.     Already  in  Agram  you 
ceive  the  vicinity  of  the  East.     There  are  interned,  and  at  the 
e  time  supported  by  the  Austrian  Government,  a  small  band  of 
^I^oiitenegrine  exiles,  concerned  in   the  assassination  of  a   former 
ce  of  their  country.     These  men,  with  their  wives  and  children^ 
the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Black  Mountain.     At  the  rail- 
jr  station  of  the  same  town  I  met  my  first  Turkish  acquaintances, 
o  had  come  up  with  a  cargo  of  corn  from  Dubica,  and  were  drink- 
beer — a  liquor  not  forbidden  by  the  Koran — in  the  crowded 
^■^^ireshment-room.     My  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  a  South  Slav, 
*^^      the  dress  of  a  European  gentleman,  began  conversing  with  his 
^^^^irdled  and    beturbaned   neighbours   in  his   and   their   common 
ther-tongue.     It  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  tJiey  seemed  chiefly 
xnterest  themselves  with  the  state  of  things  before  Paris.     On  my 
ing  introduced  to  them  as  an  Englishman  who  wished  to  travel  in 
"Osnia,  they  agreed  with  my  guide  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me 
^^^   clo  so  if  I  did  not  know  the  **  Turkish  "  language.     On  inquiry  I 
*onui  that  they   meant   Croatian;    the   real   Turkish   they   called 
^stnanli,  or  the  Turkish  of  Constantinople. 

^Vith  respect  to  the  probable  effects  of  Austrian  or  Hungarian 

^oiiquest  on  Bosnian  Mohammedanism  there  is,  however,  one  other 

point  to  be  taken  into  consideration.     Whenever  I  was  told  of  the 

disaffection  that  prevailed  in  Bosnia  among  the  Mohammedan  popu- 

«tioii  against  the  Ottoman  Government — as  a  Franciscan  observed 

^  iTie, "  Pecuniam  semper  petit  ct  nunquam  habet " — I  was  generally 

*old  that  its  fiscal  oppression  led  them  to  remember  that  they  were 

*fter  all  of  the  same  blood  as  their  Christian  neighbours.     Their 

^Jiversion  to  Islam  is  of  too  recent  a  date  for  them  to  have  forgotten 

^»iat  their  forefathers  were  Christians.     Consequently,  their  hatred  of 

*^®   Osmanli's   bureaucracy,  introduced  since  1848,  and  the  fiscal 

^Ppi'ession  which  has  to  so  great  an  extent  ruined  the  old  Bosnian 

*^lic8,  is  apt  to  take  the  form  of  an  inclination  to  re- embrace 

^"^ristianity.     "Does  that  Cross,"  say  they,  "weigh  more  than  a 
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hundred  okas  ?  "^  And  when  answered  in  the  negative,  say, 
we  can  bear  it  as  well  as  you."  Or,  as  another  version  expr 
"  Your  Cross  will  not  be  heavier  to  bear  than  our  Koran." 

Having  heard  that  a  Bosnian  Franciscan  had  recently  tr 
the  Koran  into  the  Croatian  language,  I  made  inquiries  afb 
was  told  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  that  the  Turkish  aai 
liad  contrived  to  have  its  publication  suppressed.  I  did  n 
whether  the  version  still  exists.  As  a  translation  of  the  Ko 
the  vernacular  of  a  European  Mohammedan  people,  it  won 
believe,  a  unicum.  The  Mohammedans,  as  is  well  known,  sb 
reverence  for  their  sacred  book  by  not  translating  it. 

One  curious  literary  complication  arising  from  the  identity 
and  language  between  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian  Sou 
is  that  both  of  them  write,  or  rather  compose,  ballads  on  contei 
history,  sometimes  on  the  same  event.  These  poems  being  : 
composed  in  the  same  language,  but  by  bards  who  have  m 
same  stock  of  ideas,  despite  the  comparatively  unimportant  c 
of  creed,  are  mutually  inteUigible,  and  are  addressed  in  a 
sense  to  a  common  public.  While  I  was  at  Sluin  the  Roman 
priest  showed  me  a  magazine  for  Bosnian  literature;  bul 
beginning  to  read  one  of  the  ballads,  it  was  so  full  of  Turkia 
many  of  which  had  a  different  meaning  in  Servian,  that 
obliged  to  give  up  the  translation  of  it.  The  common  patri 
all  Bosnians  as  such  has  been  appealed  to  in  the  proclam: 
anonymous  revolutionary  committees,  calling  upon  all  Bosnian 
to  merge  their  confessional  differences,  and  whether  C 
Orthodox,  or  Moslems,  to  unite  against  the  oppressor  < 
common  coimtry — the  Osmanli  Turk.  The  captain  who 
to  me  the  family  history  of  the  Suzit  told  mc  of  a  Turki 
Mohammedan — outlaw,  on  whose  head  the  Turkish  Govemn 
put  a  price  of  several  hundred  ducats.  It  appeared  that  he  1 
concerned  in  some  disturbances  in  Bosnia  and  Turkish  Ci 
which  Christians  had  also  taken  part.  A  sereshaner  cam« 
captain  one  day  and  told  him  that  he  had  found  out  that  i 
was  in  hiding  in  the  house  of  a  Frontier-man  in  the  comps 
the  question  whether  he  should  be  denounced  and  deliver 
the  Turkish  authorities,  the  captain  answered  that  it  was  dis 
to  betray  a  refugee,  especially  one  who  had  got  into  trouble  I 
ing  Christians.  The  refugee,  however,  seemed  subsequentlj 
made  his  peace  with  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  fell  in  a 
with  the  infidels  of  Montenegro. 

The  relation  of  lord  and  serf,  which  to  some  extent  still 
in  Bosnia,  also  prevailed  in  Servia  before  the  so-called  Servi 

(1)  An  oka  equals  two  and  throe-quarter  lbs.  ayoirdupois. 
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lution  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.     Consequently,  the  insur- 
rection against  Mohammedan  rule  had  a  social  as  well  as  a  political 
aspect.     The  landlords  were  either  massacred  or  driven  into  exile. 
If  tlie  Christian  population  in  Bosnia  were  to  shake  off  Mohammedan 
rule    by  internal  insxirrection,  a  similar  result  might  be  expected; 
but    in  the  case  of  the  interference  of  a  regular  civilised  European 
power,  the  disappearance  of  the  Mohammedan  element  would  be  due 
to  its  own  faults — to  intolerant  bigotry,  to  aristocratic  pride  and 
indolence,  or  to  an  incapacity  to  modify  their  habits  to  a  changed 
state  of  affairs.     It  is  often  stated  that  the   Bosniacks  are  more 
fanatical   Mohammedans  than  the  true  Turks  themselves.     But  I 
suspect  that  this  is  true  only  with  regard  to  the  social  and  political 
questions  supposed  to  be  involved  in  that  of  religion.     For  them  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  means  a  social  revolution,  in  which  they 
would  be  at  best  the  equals  of  their  former  subjects. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  part  of  the  world  Christian 

and    Moslem  is  not  the  only  religious  antithesis.     The  Christians 

themselves  are  divided  into  Catholics  and  Orthodox.     In  the  adjoin- 

nag"    Austrian  province   of  Dalmatia  the  former   are   in   a  decided 

niajority.     I  believe  that  the  same  was  the  case  in  Bosnia  before  the 

Turkish  conquest.     The   present  numerical  preponderance   of  the 

Orthodox  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  portion  of 

the    population,  as  politically  most  in   the   ascendancy  under   the 

D^ediaBval  Hungarian  kings,  were  most  likely  to  resist  the  Moham- 

'^le^ian  invaders  to  the  death,  or  secure  their  privileges  as  freemen 

either  by  emigration  or  apostasy.    Bosnia  was  long  contested  between 

Ho^xigary  and  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  former  finally  gaining  the 

^Pper  hand.     From  Dalmatia  the  Byzantines  were  obliged  to  retire 

*^  ^  still  earlier  period,  and  the  province  was  then  contested  between 

-Huxigary  and  the  Republic  of  Venice — ^both  of  them  Latin  powers. 

^^    Servia,  on  the  other  hand,  despite  the  great  efforts  that  were 

^^^^^^^tsionally  made  by  the  more  able  or  energetic  of  the  kings  of 

flvLngary,   Byzantine   influence  maintained   itself  long   enough   to 

^nder  Orthodoxy  scarcely  separable  from  the  idea  of  Servian  nation- 

^ty.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  conquest  of  Servia  by  the  Turks 

y^«  facilitated  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  form  of  Christianity 

^  that  country.    In  the  first  place,  the  previous  conquest  of  so  many 

^I'lental  Christians  by  the  Osmanlis  rendered  the  idea  of  subjection 

^  their  rule  less  repugnant  to  the  Serbs  than  it  was  to  the  Latin 

^tious  beyond  them.     At  the  same  time,  it  rendered  both  clergy 

^^    people   especially   suspicious   of   their   would-be   masters   and 

^^©nders,  the  kings  of  Hungary.     Indeed,  the  most  distinguished 

^  these  Lewis   kings — such   as   Lewis   the  Great   and   Matthias 

^^yady — avowed  themselves  champions  of  the  Holy  See.     This 
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was  not  merely,  nor  perhaps  so  mucli,  from  a  feeling  of  religiou;^^ 
enthusiasm,  as  from  considerations  of  policy.    That  so  many  member 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  are  to  be  found  in  Hungary,  in  the  Croato— 
Slavonian  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  Military  Frontier,  is  owin 
to  events  that  have  taken  place  since  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Servii 
Numbers  of  Serbs  who  preferred  continuous  resistance,  even  on 
foreign  soil,  to  submission  to  the  infidels,  took  refuge  in  Hunga 
and  received  grants  of  land  on  condition  of  defending  their 
country  against  the  Turks.     When,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  lat 
from  Hungary,  the  armies  of  the  House  of  Austria  advanced  in 
Wallachia,   Servia,   and   Bosnia,   only  to    retire  again,  they  we 
followed   by  thousands  of  the   inhabitants,  who  had  compromi 
themselves  during  the  brief  success  of  the  Christian  arms,  and  fear 
the  vengeance  of  their  returning  masters.     Thus  in  many  parts 
what  is  now  the  Military  Frontier,  the  constant  inroads  of  the 
first  of  all  destroyed  the  original  Boman  Catholic  population, 
then  the  waste  places  so  caused  were  filled  up  by  Orthodox  re 
from  the  lands   still  held  by  the  Moslems.     One  circumstance 
interesting,  as  showing  the  difference  produced  by  a  diversity 
history  between  peoples  so  nearly  akin  in  blood  as  are  the 
and   Serbs.     The   Croats,  who   were,   politically,  Hungarians, 
consequently  imbibed  the  feelings  of  the  Western  aristocracies 
the  subjects  of  trade  and  commerce,  have,  or  at  any  rat^  to  a  v< 
recent  period  had,  a  certain  repugnance  to  becoming  tradesmen, 
the  other  hand,  of  the  Serbs  who  were  educated  in  the  Christi 
and  civilisation  of  Byzantium,  it  is  a  proverb  that  every  Serb 
bom  "  market-man."      One  oflScer  whom   I   met  in  the  Fron 
assured  me  that  not  even  his  experience  in  Italy  had  prepared 
for  such  subtlety  and  cunning  as  he  foimd  among  his  own  people* 
In  Sluin  I  lay  for  about  a  week  on  a  bed  in  the  public  room  of 
one  inn  which  the  place  contained,  consoling  myself  for  my  unav 
able  detention  by  conversing  with  the  officers  and  the  priest 
came  to  visit  me,  and  by  reading  pamphlets  of  historical  controvi 
between  Hungarians  and  Croatians.     Sluin  is  a  poor  village, 
turesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Korana,  on  the  opposite 
of  which  stand  the  ruins  of  a  castle  that  once  belonged  to  the  Fraik^ 
pans.     Sluin  gives  its  name  to  the  4th  Begiment  of  the  Frontier, 
head-quarters  of  which  are,  however,  at  Karlstadt.     From  this 
onward  my  journey  lay  across  a  country  of  the  same  physical  fo; 
tion  as  the  Karst,  familiar  to  all  who  have  travelled  on  the  S 
Bahn  between  Adelsberg  and  Trieste.     The  formation  is  a  sort^ 
limestone  that  is  pervious  to  water,  and  is  marked  everj'where 
curious  pits,  or  rather  depressions  in  the  soil.     These  depression 
the  ground  contain  almost  the  whole  of  the  scanty  and  unce 
tillage  which  the  country  can  show.     Another  striking  phenome 
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Llio  disappearance  of  rivers  into  mountains,  to  reappear  again  at 
K3e  distance  off.  Of  such  fragmentary  rivers  there  are  several  in 
*  regiments  of  Ogulin,  Otochac,  and  Likka. 

Stopping  for  my  mid-day  meal  at  a  little  inn  at  Hakovica,  an  officer 
Eie  into  the  room  and  introduced  himself  as  having  received  a  letter 
mn  Agram  to  the  effect  that  I  should  be  passing  that  way,  and  ho 
51  been  expecting  me  some  days.  I  explained  how  I  had  been 
!^ned  by  my  accident,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  criticise  in  a 
fhly  unfavourable  manner  both  the  population  and  the  institutions 

the  Frontier  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  officer  who,  although 
m  in  that  country,  had  served  most  of  his  time  outside  of  it.  He 
msidercd  the  house-communion  system  as  a  direct  encouragement 

idleness,  and  consequently  to  brigandage.  Of  four  men  in  a 
nily,  said  he,  one  is  ho  use- father  and  manages  the  family  affairs  ; 
other  is  a  soldier,  and  iu  the  interval  between  drill,  target  practice, 
d  sentry  duty,  a  thief;  a  third  is  a  loafer;  and  a  fourth  has  to 
X'k  both  for  himself  and  the  others.  In  proof  of  his  assertion  that 
rfts  and  robberies  were  chiefly  committed  by  the  "  soldiers,"  he 
.'led  that  he  always  found  that  in  his  company  such  crimes  were 
rticularly  rare  during  the  weeks  in  which  the  spring  and  autumn 
moeuvres  were  carried  on.  As  for  brigandage,  it  was  enabled  to 
L«t  by  the  cowardice  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  most  especially 
the  commercial  or  shop-keeping  class.  By  way  of  illustration  he 
ed  another  exploit  of  our  old  friend  Suzit.  A  caravan  of  twelve 
SgODs  filled  with  tradesmen,  or,  as  perhaps  they  would  wish  to  be 
Xed,  merchants,  were  returning  to*  Glina  from  a  fair  in  Turkish 
CMtia.     They  made  up  so  large  a  party  expressly  for  the  purpose 

protecting  themselves  and  their  newly-acquired  gains,  and  in 
*therance  of  the  same  object  they  were  each  of  them  provided  with 

sorts  of  weapons.  As  they  were  passing  through  a  wood  between 
^  Turkish  frontier  and  Topusko,  Suzit  presented  himself  with  his 
^  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by  one  follower  similarly  armed,  who 
Cnted  his  gun  at  the  driver  of  the  first  vehicle.  Suzit  then  ordered 
^  passengers  in  it  to  hand  over  their  arms.  The  order  was  at  once 
^plied  with,  and  the  weapons  were  laid  in  a  heap  by  the  roadside. 
t«ee  belonging  to  the  passengers  in  the  other  waggons  were  col- 
•ted  in  a  similar  manner.  The  purses  of  the  disarmed  tradesmen 
-i«  then  requisitioned.  Finally,  the  heaps  of  weapons  were 
cimined,  and  such  as  Suzit  considered  useful  for  himself  and 
^  band  were  kept,  the  rest  being  returned  to  their  owners, 
^ongst  those  rejected  was  a  six-chambered  revolver,  which  was 
Cindered  a  "  Swabian  "  invention,  not  fit  for  the  use  of  an  honest 
^sophisticated  soldier  such  as  the  bandit  doubtless  considered  him- 
^  t  The  second  story  he  told  related  to  an  almost  equally  incredible 
^cimen  of  cowardice.     Suzit,  when  a  soldier,  had  once  received 
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corporal  punishment  from  a  lieutenant  of  his  regiment.     This  ofBc^^x 
had  been  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  forests,  in  which  he  held  a 
rank   corresponding  to  that  he  had   held  in  the  army.     Once    in 
making  his  rounds,  accompanied  by  three  sub-oflScers,  he  fell  in  w^th 
Suzit  and  two  of  his  men.     The  robber  at  once  ordered  the  whole  a£ 
the  other  party  to  lie  down  on  their  faces,  which  they  according^ly 
did,  and  each  received  chastisement  according  to  his  rank.     The 
rangers  and  robbers  then  parted  without  further  ceremony.     The 
officer  went  on  to  tell  me  that  a  priest  in  the  very  company  in  which 
we  then  were  had  lately  told  him  that  he  had  never  felt  so  ashamed 
in  his  life  as  at  a  funeral  at  which  he  had  had  to  officiate.     There 
were  present  eight  notorious  robbers  ;1  six  of  them  carried  the  bier, 
another  bore  the  cross  in  front  of  it,  and  the  eighth  was  the  chief 
mourner.     It  was,  I  think,  in  another  place  that  I  was  told  of  a 
robber  in  one  of  the  Slavonian  regiments,  who,  like  so  many  Homeric 
heroes,  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have  slain  a  man,  made  his  escape 
from  the  prison  in  which  he  was  confined,  and,  in  order  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  danger,  established  himself  in  a  lonely  cottage  not  far 
from  Sluin.     Now  and  then  notice  would  be  given  to  the  "company 
in  Sluin  of  his  character  and  whereabouts.     A  corporal  would  then 
bo  sent  to  the  place  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  report.     From 
some  motive,  however,  either  of  prudence  or  sympathy,  the  corporal 
always  gave  him  notice  beforehand  of  his  intended  visit,  and   tie 
refugee  took  care  not  to  be  at  home  that  day.     The  corporal,  on  1^ 
return  to  the  company,  made  a  report  to  the  effect  that  he  had  fou^ia 
no  trace  of  the  man. 

In  fact,  under  the  present  r^gbney  it  is  unlikely  that  anything  serioiw 
will  be  done  to  suppress  brigandage,  from  the  simple  reason  that  wl»^ 
not  relations  of  the  pursued  criminal,  its  instruments  are  his  nei^"" 
hours,  and  the  neighbours,  too,  of  his  kinsmen,  who  would  be  iM^^ 
willing  and  able  to  avenge  him.  In  the  first  burst  of  energetic  c^^' 
tr&lisation  after  the  civil  war  of  1848-49,  the  Schwartzenberg-Bt^'^ 
Government  introduced  the  gendarmerie  into  the  Frontier  as  into  ^^^ 
other  provinces  of  the  empire.  As  in  Hungary,  so  here,  they  w 
hated  as  an  institution  at  once  foreign  and  novel.  A  traveller  m 
easily  collect  stories  to  their  discredit.  They  were  accused  of  ex 
tion  and  peculation,  and  ridiculed  for  the  mistakes  they  often 
owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  among 
population  unanimous  in  hostility.  In  Hungary  they  lasted  t 
the  general  overthrow  of  all  Austrian  institutions  in  that  country 
1860.  In  the  Frontier  the  military  authorities  at  once  commeno 
an  official  agitation  against  them,  and  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
them  in  less  than  two  years.  Such  an  independent  and  foreign  bod;- 
of  men,  it  was  urged,  undermined  the  respect  which  the  populatior 
ought  to  feel  towards  its  military  superiors. 
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asked  my  new  informant  if  it  was  true,  as  I  had  been  told  in 
^niy  that  the  most  daring  robbers  never  laid  hands  on  govem- 
it  money,  and  never  attacked  an  officer.     He  did  not  exactly  con- 
lict  or  confirm  the  statement.     He,  however,  admitted  that  he 
I  heard  that  a  gang  of  robbers  who  rendered  the  way  between 
in  and  Earlstadt  insecure,  detached  two  of  their  number  to  follow 
I  waggon  containing  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  company,  lest 
I  scrupulous  robbers  should  lay  hands  on   it  and  they  get  the 
me.    None  of  the  patriotic  admirers  of  the  Frontier  and  its  high- 
rited  brigands  seemed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  such  stories  and 
;h  assertions  contain  the  severest  condemnation  of  the  military 
horities,  by  showing  that  it  is  only  through  the  apathy  of  the 
ter  that  brigandage  has  subsisted  so  long.     I  had  been  told  more 
m  once  that  Marshal  Marmont,  during  the  French  occupation  of 
oatia  south  of  the  Save,  put  down  brigandage  by  summarily  hang- 
;  robbers  before  the  doors  of  their  own  houses,  and  placing  a  French 
itry  under  the  gallows-tree  to  prevent  the  friends  or  relatives  of 
i  criminal  taking  the  body  down  and  burying  it.     He  ordered  the 
>ple  to  leave  their  ploughs  and  carts  out  in  the  fields  at  night, 
en  they  had  half  finished  their  agricultural  labour,  instead  of 
ing  them  home,  guaranteeing  their  owners  that  their  property 
mid  not  be  stolen.     If  a  man  justified  his  possession  of  somebody 
B*s  property  by  saying  that  he  found  it  lying  in  the  highway,  he 
sstill  punished  as  a  thief.     "For,"  reasoned  the  inflexible  marshal, 
whoever  left  it  there  would  be  sure  to  go  back  and  look  for  it." 
Iking  to  a  major  with  regard  to  this  Spartan  discipline,  he  seemed 
consider  that  no  good  result  whatever  could  excuse  such  cruelty 
the  population.     In  point  of  fact,  the  universal  pessimism  which 
avails  in  Austria  prevents  the  authorities  acting  with  a  logical  conse- 
Bnce  of  this  sort.     Judging  by  my  own  experience,  the  military 
^horities  have  as  little  faith  in  themselves,  or  the  system  they 
^e  to  administer,  as  any  one  else  in  the  empire. 
From  Hakovica  my  way.  lay  through   Drezhnik  to  Vaganac,  a 
all  hamlet  close  to  the  cordon,  where  there  was  a  little  village 
I  somewhat  more  decent  than  the  two  I  had  last  been  stopping  at. 
®   three    companies   through   which   I   passed  this   day — Sluin, 
kovica,  and  Drezhnik — have  uU  a  bad  character  for  robbers.    The 
ef  feature  which  struck  me  on  the  road  was  that  I  had  not  only 
^e  into  the  region  of  the  Karst,  but  also  into  the  land  of  the  red 
This  head-dress  not  sheltering  the  eyes,  gives  the  wearers  of  it 
'  sinister  expression  produced  by  a  continual  frown.     An  officer, 
^ever,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  very  good  for  strengthen- 

the  eyes,  and  appealed  in  corroboration  to  the  uniform  of  the 
-lich  infantry,  the  peaks  of  whose  caps  point  upwards.  Along 
•H  the  {ez  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  what  may  be  called  the 
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peculiar  national  melody  of  the  Croato-Serbs  along  the  coast  of    ^  I^e 
Adriatic.     Heinrich  Noe,  in  liis  book  on  Dalmatia,   whicli  I  Xi^ 
read  before  entering  Croatia,  gives  the  following  description  of  tttis 
peculiar  sound.     "  The  song  of  the  Morlachs  is  unlike  anything  elf$e. 
Imagine  a  man  to  continue  uttering  as  long  as  his  breath  lasts  him 
a  chest  tone,  at  the  same  time  striking  with  the  palm  of  his  hand 
his  outstretched  throat   so  as   to   produce   a   certain  indcsoribab/e 
trcmolando,  an  O-o-o-o-o-o-o,  continued  to  infinity.     Nothing  better 
represents  the  monotony,  desolation,  ruin,  and  joylessness  of  this 
country  than  this  lamentation  when  heard  in  the  distance."    This 
peculiar  wailing  song  is  as  characteristic  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  Dalmatian  part  of  the  frontier,  of  Likka  and  Krbava,  as  it  18 
of  Dalmatia  proper.     Not  only  is  it  heard  from  the  throats  of  shep- 
herds hidden  from  the  passing  traveller  by  the  bushes  or  rocks  of 
the  Karst,  but  in  the  wine-shop  it  replaces  for  the  Likkaner  the 
bacchanalian  songs  of  less  melancholy  lands.     Both  my  own  obser- 
vations as  well  as  remarks  made  by  natives  and  strangers  alike  pointed 
to  the  conclusion  that  melancholy  and  a  certain  confused  sense  of  their 
miserable  and  neglected  condition  are  characteristics  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  portion  of  the  Frontier.     A  medical  friend  was  struck 
with  the  same  sounds  serving  as  the  expression  of  joy  and  sorrow 
alike.     He  had  recently  called  to  see  a  young  girl  who  was  a  pati^^* 
of  his,  when  he  found  her  dead,  and  her  mother  striding  across  tl® 
room,  using  such  poetical  language  and  such  lively  and  at  the  sax^® 
time  dignified  gestures  as  would  have  insured  the  success  of  a  tra^ 
actress  on  any  civilised  stage. 

Arthur  J.  Patterson— 

{To  be  continued  in  the  next  If  umber.) 


OUR  RELIGIOUS  POLICY  IN  INDIA. 

Great  Britain  the  relations  of  the  State  to  religion  are  still  in  a 

y  delicate  condition.     Hardly  any  subject  is  so  keenly  discussed 

so  little  settled  even  in  this  country,  where  we  are  a  self-governing 

)ple  very  fairly  agreed  upon  essential  beliefs,  at  any  rate  unani- 

•us  in  accepting  Christianity  as  the  religious  basis  of  our  civil 

iety.     No  question  of  home  politics  ferments  so  rapidly  under  con- 

versy  among  Englishmen,  and  for  that  reason  nothing  would  more 

*ely  attract  their  serious  attention  to  Indian  affairs  than  a  general 

pression  that  our  Government  in  the  East  had  been  blundering 

its  dealings  with  the  religious  convictions  of  the  people.     Yet  I 

agine  that  Englishmen  at  home  do  not  always  realise  or  make 

Dwance  for  the  degree  to  which  the  universal  problem  as  to  the 

)per  functions   of  government   becomes   complicated,   when   the 

nts  under  debate  are  the  duties  and  attributes  of  the  government 

India  by  the  English ;  more  particularly  whenever  we  have  to 

^de  upon  the  attitude  which  Christian  rulers  should  take  up  in 

jard  to  the  numerous  creeds  and  sects  which  abound  in  and  con- 

ntly  issue  afresh  out  of  that  officina  reUgionum.     For  it  is  not 

rely  that  the  leading  popular  faiths  of  India  differ  one  from 

>ther  widely  and  positively,  to  the  extent  of  setting  forth  opposite 

ceptions  of  primordial  morality,  and  contradictory  practical  rules 

^o  what  are  acts  of  laudable  devotion  and  what  are  outrageous 

>lic  nuisances,  but  we  have  to  do  with  the  varying  shapes  and 

>tir8  assumed  by  these  diverse  ideas  and  doctrines  as  they  are 

PV-ed  through  different  intellectual  media.     I  mean  that,  besides 

"ixig  to   arbitrate   among  proclaimed  antagonists,  we  find  our- 

"es  confronted  by  one  or  another  faith  in  its  several  phases  simul- 

Bously,  as  when  it  is  held  outwardly  by  people  who   disagree 

ir^ely  in  their  true  appreciation  and  practical  application  of  it ; 

Xe  the  behaviour  of  the  Government  in  this  curious  situation  is 

<^hed  and  criticised  from  standpoints  so  far  apart  as  are  England 

'    India.     Thus  the  Government  has  not  only  to  reconcile  the 

^^ests  and  to  recognise  the  peculiar  institutions  of  several  powerful 

>>\re  creeds  radically  distinct  in  structure  and  mutually  hostile  in 

^perament,  but  has   to   submit  its   proceedings  to   tribunals   of 

%ious  opinion  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia,  and  to  take  account 

tileological  prejudices  in  two  continents.     So  we  are  continually 

^ured    by   inconsistent   standards    and  weighed    in   discordant 

Alices.     In  India  we  have  to  give  reason  for  our  doings  to  bigoted 

liters  and  to  fanatic  Musalmans 

**  Such  as  do  build  thoir  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ;  " 
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we  have  to  stand  well  in  the  dim  religious  light  of  a  Fetich  w(^   r- 
shipper,  and  to  satisfy  the  refined  Deism  of  the  Brahmo  Som'^fcj. 
We  must  at  the  same  time  reply  to  vigorous  missionary  societi  -^es 
(Scotch,   English,   and   American)    who   would    have   a   ChristicMJ 
government  testify  openly  to  its  faith  by  cutting  off  allowances  "^^ 
heathendom,  and  we  must  argue  with  Nonconformists  at  home  vba^o 
overhaul  our  ecclesiastical  expenditure,  and  would  give  no  public 
money  from  Indian  revenues  to  Christian  ministers.     During  la^fce 
years  the  growth  of  a  strong  many-sided  interest  in  Indian  a&i^^^ 
has  created  in  England  a  general  half-knowledge  of  them,  and  a  so: 
of  fusion  or  confusion  among  those  ideas  which  lie  upon  the  bordi 
land  between  Eastern  and  Western  habits  of  thought  regarding  suc^Ti 
a  common  phaenomenon  as  religion.     Half-knowledge  is  proverbial 
dangerous ;  nor  is  it  more  likely  to  be  either  safe  or  effective  wl 
it  is  handled  as  ammunition  of  parliamentary  warfare,  or  iised  & 
drawing  from  India  analogies  to  support  party  measures  in  Englan 
or  for  producing  startling  effects  in  the  political  and  popular  litoi 
ture  which  occupies  and  diverts  the  minds  of  the  outer  public  u] 
the  present  condition  of  our  Indian  Empire.    Yet  each  and  all  of 
various  critics  require  the  Government  to  do  or  abstain  from  som^'  — ®" 
thing,  while  every  step  which  the  Government  takes  backward  ^^^  ^ 
forward  is  usually  distasteful  to  one  or  the  other ;  so  that  the  positicc::^^^^^^ 
of  our  Viceroy  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  much-enduring  Prince  -"• 


Jlonaco  in  liabaf/aa,  the  political  comedy  which  has  been  amusing 
Paris  this  spring.^ 

For  the  time  is  long  past  since  the  Government  of  India  couL»-  ^ 
escape  all  this  tangle  of  contradictory  responsibilities  and  demanac:^;;' 
by  doing  nothing,  and  by  maintaining  the  statu  quo.     From  tl^^^ 
beginning,  indeed,  of  our  dominion  in  the  East  one  of  the  cardinc^  -^ 
principles  upon  which  we  administered  the  country  has  been  Tolen^:^ 
tion.     It  was  lucky  for  England  that  she  got  her  firm  footing  i:    ^ 
India  at  a  period  when  anything  like  religious  enthusiasm  was  almo^^ 
extinct  in  the  nation ;  neither  within  nor  without  the  Church 
the  eighteenth  century  was  there  left  any  spirit  of  proselytising, 
abroad  or  of  ecclesiastical  domination  at  home  (except  over  Iris! 
Papists),  and  so  we  avoided  the  terrible  blunders  of  fanaticism  mad-^^ 
by  the  European  nations  who  preceded  us  Eastward  and  Westward  it 
the  career  of  adventure  and  couqueat.    Moreover,  Toleration,  meaning 
complete  non-interference  with  the  religions  of  the  natives,  was 
such  plain  and  profitable  expediency  with  the  East  India  Compan; 
in  its  earlier  days,  that  not  to  have  practised  it  would  have  bee: 
downright  insanity  in  an  association  whose  object  was  to  do  busine^ 
with  Indians  ;  wherefore  the  merchants  who  enforced  a  strict  monc^ 

(1)  "  Si  je  vais  h.  TegUse,  quelle  hypocrisic  I  si  je  ii*y  vais  pas,  c'est  que  jc 
athee,"  &c.,  &c. 
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pol J  of  material  commerce  were  always  careful  to  encourage  free 
-tirs^o  and  unlimited  speculation  in  religion.     So  the  tradition  of 
to'tnl  abstinence  from  any  religious  policy  grew  up,  and  was  main- 
tained long  after  the  Company  had  ceased  to  depend  on  the  favour 
of  Xndian  princes  or  priests,  and  had  instead  become  arbiter  of  their  des- 
tLixies.    We  continued,  as  a  great  rising  Power,  to  survey  all  religions 
(including  Christianity)  with  the  most  imperturbable  and  equitable 
indifference.     Wo  tolerated  every  superstitious  rite  or  custom  to  the 
extent  of  carefully  protecting  it ;  any  single  institution  or  privilege 
of  the  natives  that  had  in  it  a  tincture  of  religious  motive  was 
hedged  round  with  respect,  endowments  were  conscientiously  left 
untouched,  ecclesiastical  grants  and  allowances  to  pious  persons  were 
scrupulously  continued ;   in  fact,  the  Company  accepted  all  these 
liabilities  created  by  its  predecessors  in  rule  as  trusts,  and  assumed 
the  office  of  administrator-general  of  charitable  and  religious  legacies 
to  erery  denomination.   We  disbursed  impartially  to  Hindus,  Musal- 
xnans,  and  Parsces,  to  heretic  and  orthodox,  to   Juggernath's  car 
and  to  the  shrine  of  a  Mahomedan  who  died  fighting  against  infidels, 
perhaps  against  ourselves.     This  was,  on  the  whole,  a  conduct  as 
wise  and   prudent  as  it  was  generally  popular ;  for  no  anterior 
government  had  preserved  such  complete  equipoise  in  its  religious 
predilections ;  the  Musalmans  had  indulged  in  chronic  outbursts  of 
sheer  persecution,  while  the  Marathas  often  laid  heavy  taxes  on 
Mahomedan  endowments,  if  they  did  not  entirely  confiscate  them 
^  times  of  financial  need.     At  the  least  every  succeeding  ruler  pro- 
vided largely  and  exclusively  for  the  services  of  his  own  religion, 
^^d  most  rarely  for  any  other — to  do  this  much  was  not  only  the 
^ght  of  a  conquering  prince,  but  his  duty,  springing  obviously  out  of 
the  fact  that  he  desired  the  spread  of  certain  tenets  or  the  glorifica- 
^^n  of  certain  divinities.     On  the  other  hand,  the  only  tutelary 
Cities  which  the  Company  cared  to  propitiate  were  powerful  per- 
sonages in  the  flesh  at  home  ;  and  in  India  their  chief  officers  were 
*o  cautious  to  disown  any  political  connection  with  Christianity  that 
**^ey  were  scandalously  reported  to  have  no  religion  at  alL     It  thus 
^nie  to   pa«8  that  whereas  Hinduism  and  Islam  had  been  well 
^'^dowed  and  richly  salaried  whenever  the  Hindus  or  Mahomedans 
*^  from  time  to  time  been  predominant,  Christianity  took  nothing 
"y  the  wonderful  turn  of  fortune  which  at  last  brought  Christians 
^  the  top  of  the  wheel  in  India ;  and  for  the  first  time  India  saw 
*^®  Wealth  of  vast  provinces  dispensed  by  rulers  who  showed  not  the 
'^ghtest  inclination  to  allot  any  portion  to  the  religion  which  they 
^^Oiselves  professed.     The  consequence  was  a  marked  and  striking 
,   *^trast  between  the  condition  of  native  Christians  and  that  of  other 
/^torical  religious  communities,  the  more  extraordinary  and  impres- 
^^  because  all  temporal  power  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
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belonged   to   the  roHgion   which   possessed   no  temporalities,   cir^^ 
because  the  races  which  had  been  superseded  in  dominion  retaiooc/ 
great   religious  endowments.     While    Christians  held   the  highest 
offices  of  State,  with  irresponsible  power  over  immense  revenues,  the 
Christian  religion  was  as  poor  and   as  depressed  as  when  it  fii^^ 
struggled  for  existence  among  the  pontiffs  and  philosophers  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  and  about  the  time  when  the  quarrels  of  Greek  and 
Latin  monks  over  their  holy  places  in  Turkey  well-nigh  shook  the 
throne  of  the  Chief  of  Islam,  in  India  the  Christians  were  left  by  our 
English  Government  with  no  more  privilege  nor  protectorate  than 
would  have  been  accorded  bj'  ordinary  magistrates  to  any  insignifi- 
cant body  of  Fetich  worshippers   without   pretension   to   political 
importance.     Toleration  of  this  heroic  self-sacrificing  kind  contra- 
dicted all  the  precedents  and  prejudices  of  Asia. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Indian  Christians,  I  must  not  be  suppose^ 
to  mean  a  body  composed  mainly  of  the  Company's  servants,  or  o' 
immigrants  from  Europe  during  English  rule.     It  is  well  knoi^**^ 
that  the  early  Nestorian  Church  prospered  for  several  centuries  ^-^ 
Southern  India,  principally  about  Travancore ;  and  though  they  (b-  '^^ 
said   to  have  been   much  weakened  by  later  dissensions  with  t^^. 
Roman  Catholics,  yet  La  Croze,  whose  History  of  Christianity       ^ 
India  was  published  in  1724,  says  that  in  his  day  they  had  fifte^^^ 
hundred  churches  and  as  many  towns  and  villages  within  the  kin^^  ^, 


doms  of  Cochin  and  Travancore.     The  Abbe  Dubois  stated  in  l^^"^  . 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  that  in  1792  the  number  ► 
Koman  Catholic  Christians  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  India  w«^^"^ 
estimated  to  exceed  one  million,  but  that  "the  Christian  religioc-^^ ^ 
had  been  visibly  on  the  decline  during  these  past  eighty  years."    i^^-^ 
for  their  condition  at  the  time  (1832)  when  M.  Dubois  was  speakinp.  -^^' 
ho  goes  on  to  suggest  that  "  the  state  of  the  native  Christians  miglP  "3 
be  materially  improved  if,  above  all,  their  religious  guides  could  10"     *^ 
placed  above  the  state  of  penury,  or  rather  beggary,  in  which  th^^  -^^ 
live  generally,  most  of  them  having  nothing  for  their  support  b^  ^°' 
the  scanty  substance  of  distressed  flocks,  themselves  in  the  greate^^^^ 
poverty,  and  the  priests  being  thus  reduced,  in  order  to  procu'  ^^'® 
themselves  absolute  necessaries,  to  the  sad  but  unavoidable  necessir    -^^J' 
of  making  a  kind  of  traffic  of  the  sacraments,  and  otherwise  debasiir"^^*"^ 
themselves."  ^     Ho  "  proposed  to  shelter  the  clergy  from  the  horro^cr:^^ 
of  indigence,"  by  giving  to  every  bishop  a  salary  of  about  six  hundr^  "^^ 
rupees  (£60)  yearly,  and  to  priests  in  due  proportion.     Up  to  tl^-^  . 
year  1831  native  Christians  had  been  placed  under  stringent  ci\^^  ■■ 
disabilities   by  our  own   regulations,  which   formally  adopted  ar^^" 
stereotyped  the  loose  and  intermittent  usages  of  intolerance  whi^  ^}^ 
they  found  in  vogue ;  native  Christians  were  excluded  from  practisir^^  -^^ 
as  pleaders,  and  from  the  subordinate  official  departments,  althou^^  ^^ 

(1)  Parliamentar}*  Pnpcrs,  Miautcs  of  Evidence. 
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nch  absolute  rule  of  exclusion  had  ever  been  set  up  against  them 
lindus  or  Mahomedans ;  while  converts  to  Christianity  were  liable 
6  deprived,  by  reason  of  their  conversion,  not  only  of  property, 
of  their  wives  and  children ;  they  seem  to  have  been  generally 
ied  as  despicable  outcasts  with  whom  no  one  need  be  at  the  trouble 
sing  any  sort  of  consideration.  The  British  Government  had 
ined  for  their  own  servants  some  ecclesiastical  establishment,  but 

described  as  having  been  in  Western  India  ''  a  disgrace  to  our 
mal  character  ''^  until  the  constitution  of  the  see  at  Calcutta  in 
L  For  many  decades  of  our  rule  there  was  in  the  Bombay 
idency  only  that  first  English  church  which  had  been  built  at 
ibay  in  1714 ;  and  just  one  hundred  years  later  one  bishop  was 
minted  for  all  Protestant  India,  with  nineteen  chaplains  for  the 
ie  Bengal  Presidency,  and  one  Scotch  minister  to  each  Presidency, 
iconomical  allowance  with  which  the  numerous  Scotchmen  in 
a  appear  to  have  always  been  quite  contented.  The  local  govem- 
ts  were  also  rather  grudgingly  permitted  to  build  a  "  few  cheap 
els;''  but  it  was  remarked  that  the  Koman  Catholics  shamed  the 
ertants  (and  saved  the  revenues)  by  building  their  churches 
out  any  aid  from  the  Treasury.  I  cannot  make  out  that  the 
^ous  Christian  communities  got  any  sort  of  aid  or  subsidy ; 
LO  year  1832  they  were  described  as  being  in  a  state  of  "  lament- 

auperstitious  degradation,"  especially  in  Salsette  Island  (close 
k>mbay),  which  had  been  British  territory  since  1774.  But 
his   time   the  religious   institutions   and  rites  of  the  Hindus 

Mahomedans  were  treated  with  deferential  and  scrupulous 
rvance  of  the  position  w&ich  they  held  under  native  govem- 
ts.  All  the  customary  honours,  civil  and  military,  were  paid  to 
les  and  images ;  the  district  magistrates  continued  to  press  men, 
rding  to  ancient  use,  for  dragging  the  cars  of  a  famous  idol,  and 
bed  to  exempt  Christians  from  this  general  corvSe  ;  we  adminis- 
1  the  endowments,  paying  over  net  rentals  to  priests  or  ministers; 
r  interference  extended  over  every  detail  of  management,  we 
dated  their  funds,  repaired  their  buildings,  kept  in  order  the 

and  images,  appointed  their  servants,  and  purveyed  the  various 
modities  required  for  use  of  the  pagodas."^  All  these  matters, 
'ever^  were  merely  forms  of  harmless  external  observance  which 

executive  might  fairly  recognise,  just  as  the  law  courts  would 
3  cognizance  of  idolatrous  customs  and  adjudicate  thereupon. 
'  there  were  other  superstitious  practices  plainly  condemned 
the  first  principles  of  Christian  morality  and  decency,  which 
»  on  account  of  their  motive,  were  exempted  by  devout  opinion 

)  ^pendiz  to  Beport  from  Select  Committee  on  the  afiairs  of  the  East  India  Ck>m- 

U 1832. 

I  Pttliamentazy  Papexs,  1832. 

^U  XI.  N.S.  E  E 
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from  the  purview  of  the  ordinary  criminal  law.  During  a  long  tu 
the  Company  hesitated  to  interfere  with  such  practices ;  and  H 
abstention  was  consistent  with  the  particular  stage  of  Tolenitioii 
which  our  Government  in  India  had  then  arrived.  For  so  long 
the  laws  of  each  separate  sect  or  community  depend  upon  and  i 
derived  from  its  reUgion^  are  personal  instead  of  being  tenitoml- 
in  such  a  state  of  society  semi-civilised  governments  have  uaiiai 
held  themselves  precluded  from  interfering  with  any  act  wancBni 
by  the  creed  in  which  a  person  has  been  bom,  excepting  only  wh 
such  an  act  is  dangerous  to  the  State  itself;  and  weakness  a 
philosophic  indifference  have  combined  to  commend  these  pnnc^ 
all  the  world  over  to  prudent  rulers  of  many  strong  tribes  or  of  poiPi 
ful  religious  factions. 

This  rather  primitive  conception  of  the  meaning  of  tolerant  gova 
ment  was  soon,  however,  found  inadequate  and  incomplete  hji 
European  chiefs  (not  individually  without  courage  or  politi 
insight)  who  administered  India  under  European  direction.  Ill 
arose  that  knotty  question  which  in  different  shapes  and  degn 
has  vexed  all  Christianity  since  we  abandoned  the  good  old  role  a 
simple  plan  of  pure  Intolerance,  and  which  even  troubled  the  Lond 
School  Board  last  year,  namely — How  far  are  we  bound  to  tolen 
that  which  we  firmly  believe  to  be  wrong  P  Those  very  eortm 
cases  which  Professor  Huxley  suggested^  by  way  of  reducaiiig  i 
ministrative  nihilism  to  an  absurdity,  came  as  matters  of  £aot  hA 
Indian  rulers,  who  had  to  decide  practically  about  countenaacing  t 
worship  of  Astarte,  and  about  permitting  other  religions  VBa{ 
little  less  barbarous  than  Thuggee.  So  early  as  in  1792  Mr.  Qm 
in  his  *'  Keview  of  the  State  of  Society  in  Asia,''  had  adced  of  i 
Government,  "  Are  we  bound  for  ever  to  preserve  all  the  enoimit 
of  the  Hindu  system  P  Have  we  become  the  guardiaas  of  BH 
monstrous  principle  and  practice  which  it  ocmtainsP''  Yet  fli 
gradually  did  the  Government  make  bold  to  answer  theae  appe 
by  a  clear  negative.  Under  Lord  Wellesley  the  exposure  of  infiv 
and  aged  parents  to  death  by  wild  beaists  or  starvation  in  the  Hoo^ 
was  declared  illegal ;  but  the  practice  of  "  driving  widows  into  Bmm 
by  a  diabolical  complication  of  force  and  fraud  "^  was  tolerated  ur 
in  1829  Lord  W.  Bentinck  outlawed  it,  with  some  qualms  and  wm 
explanations.  These  and  other  similar  domestic  institotiaos 
slavery,  suicide,  &c.)  were  gradually  disallowed  upon  the  plea  C 
such  errors  were  so  imanimously  condemned  by  every  system 
secular  law  and  morality  in  the  world,  that  even  genuine  xeligi^ 
convictions  must  in  such  instances  yidld  to  the  necearity  of  wo 
kind  of  police,  were  it  merely  for  a  commonwealth's  self-preservati 

(1)  Fortnightly  Revibw,  November,  1871. 

(2)  Grant,  "  State  of  Society  in  Asia,*'  ParUamentary  Fapen.    Tkoe  lumdnd 
ten  widows  were  burnt  in  the  year  1815. 
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niTO  &r  the  Goreniment  could  proceed  on  soKd  ground,  for  Chrifltjans 
BXid  Mahinnedans  approved,  while  Hindus  (after  some  grumbling) 
acquiesced  in  the  drawing  our  new  line  of  toleration  so  as  to  exclude 
aots  of  flagrant  inhumanity ;  though  the  question  of  meddling  with 
sltocking  indecency  seems  to  have  been  adjourned  as  rather  more 
metaphysical  and  less  urgent. 

£at  the  true  religious  difficulty  was  gradually  closing  round  us, 
-despite  oar  laborious  declarations  of  '^  perfect  Neutrality/'     We  soon 
began  to  enter  upon  those  intricacies  of  navigation  which  have  ever 
once  beset  a  government  that,  during  its  whole  course,  is  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  two  different  currents  of  public  opinion, 
setting  in  from  the  East  and  the  West  simultaneously,  and  both  flow- 
ing stronger  and  stronger  (though  in  varying  proportion  of  strength) 
as  the  voyage  proceeds.     The  Western  current,  hitherto  slightly  felt, 
was  gathering  drift.     It  brought  a  feeling  that  Christianity,  among 
other  things,  ought  to  be  tolerated ;  that  a  system  which  allowed 
native  Ohristians  to  be  punished  publicly  by  canes  ^  for  refusing  to 
drag  the  car  of  Hindu  idols,  which  taxed  them  for  support  of  these 
idok,  and  which  visited  them  with  civil  disabilities,  was,  to  say  the 
least,  in  excessive  deference  to  the  opinion  of  majorities.     So  in  1832 
the  Government  went  so  far  as  to  pass  a  law  which  protected  all  per- 
«>iis  who  should  change  their  religion  from  loss  of  property  in  con- 
sequence of  that  change.     The  enactment  was  general,  though  its 
9wal  aim  was  relief  to  new  Christians,  yet  the  Hindus  actually  pro- 
^^■ted  against  it  as  a  manifest  breach  of  the  neutrality  which  the 
&&glish  had  be^i  so  careful  to  proclaim,  although  it  was  notorious  that 
^  Mahomedans  not  only  bestowed  upon  their  proselytes  immunity, 
■W  reward.  From  this  time  forward,  nevertheless,  the  counter-pressure 
rf  English  religious  opinion,  mainly  organized  and  directed  by  the 
pofwing  power  of  missionary  societies,  began  to  have  its  sensible 
•feet  upon  our  policy  of  administration ;  the  conscientious  scruples 
^  Obristians,  as  well  as  of   heathens  or  Musalmans,  had  gained 
'^pvsBQotatism ;  and  the  contrarieties  occasionally  produced  by  these 
I      •■"^  winds  were  curious.     For  instance,  about  1838  the  Government 
*^Wed,  according  to  the  ordinary  routine,  to  repair  the  Imdmbdrah, 
I      ^  plsoe  of  prayer,  belonging  to  that  same  religious  foundation  at 
^^ooghly  in  the  recent  management  of   which  we  have  incurred 
l^oeording  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter)  the  charge  of  "  deliberate  mal- 
^'•"■ition."*    An  order  was  sent  as  usual  to  the  Board  of  Revenue 
^  Calcutta  to  invite  tenders  for  these  repairs,  whereupon  one  mem- 
•cf  ittinuted  as  follows  : — 

«      It  IB  deeply  distressing  to  mo  to  receive  orders  from  the  Government  which 
Cannot- execute  without  grievously  offending  my  conscience.    I  must  respect- 
ably but  earnestly  entreat  that  I  may  not  bo  required  to  make  myself  an 

(1)  l^utes  of  Evidence  before  Select  Committee,  1832. 

(2)  «  Our  Indian  Musulmaxu,"  p.  185. 

E  E  2 
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instrament  for  the  maintenance  and  embellisliment  of  an  edifice 
worship  which  I  am  oonscientionBly  persuaded  is  not  that  of  the  1 
know  that  the  act  which  I  am  directed  to  perform  is  one  of  yer} 
tion,  and  that  yery  little  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Board  is 
called  for ;  but  this  is  not  a  question  of  degree,  my  objection  is  one 
...  It  is  an  offence,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  magnitude  to 
ingly  a  single  step  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  truth."^ 

Here  was  a  Tolerant  GoYemment  placed,  according  to  nan 

phor,  between  the  Devil  and  the  deep  sea.     On  the  one  ai 

hitherto  acknowledged  duty  of  respecting  and  maintaining  f 

institutions  of  the  natives,  and  the  golf  of  troubled  water 

any  open  neglect  of  such  duty  was  likely  to  bring  us.     Q: 

side  an  active  and  increasing  party  of  earnest  Christians 

any  sort  of  co-operation  with  false  creeds  was  a  compact 

— a  crime  against  the  true  creed — and  that  their  scruples  o 

had  as  much  claim  to  respect  as  the  grotesque  phantasies  c 

or  the  violent  aversions  of  a  Musalmau ;  that  Ghristian 

longer  be  required,  even  figuratively  or  constructively,  tc 

car  of  Juggemath  ;  that  when  a  Christian  church  fell  on 

the  Government  sent  orders  to  pull  it  down,^  while  professi 

tects  were  employed  on  mosques  ;  and  that  this  species  of 

utterly  colourless  and  etiolated,  only  appeared  to  the  natii 

were  blanched  by  timidity.     Out  of  this  particular  dilei 

has  in  modem  times  been  only  one  way  of  escape,  which 

adopted  by  liberal  governments  when  they  find  themselv< 

in  and  headed  backward  and  forward  by  rival  sects — that  i 

ing  to  shuffle  off  all  their  ecclesiastical  coil,  to  slip  away  1 

region  of  theologic  blasts  and  counter-blasts,  and  to  seek  sf 

age  in  the  calm  roads  of  exclusively  secular  administrat: 

the  unendowed  and  jealous  minority  naturally  desire  to 

State  into  this  outlet,  as  the  best  bargain  which  they  c 

extort;  they  cannot  consistently  hope  for  establishments  be 

are  sure  to  have  been  denouncing  them,  but  they  can  demai 

blishment,  if  not  disendowment ;  they  cannot  logically  pro 

ling  up,  but  they  can  reasonably  agitate  for  levelling  down ; 

very  professions  of  neutrality  and  pure  tolerance  set  up  by 

government  at  once  lay  it  open  to  a  claim  that  their  prin 

be  universally  applied.    Unfortunately  this  situation,  which 

to  be  full  of  hope  and  promise  in  England,  is  in  India  a  lit 

ture,  and  perhaps  constitutes  in  that  country  one  of  the  drs 

complete  abnegation  by  the  State  of  all  religious  convicti 

preceding  governments  who  framed    their   religious  poli 

antique  pattern  of  doing  everything  for  their  own  creed  ai 

other  creeds  alone  (save  for  occasional  outbursts  of  fanatic: 

(1)  Parliamentary  Papers  on  ccnnection  of  the  Government  of  India  wit! 
with  Mabomedanifm. 

(2)  Parliamentary  Papers,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1832. 
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at  least  free  from  this  special  kind  of  embarrassment.  But  here 
the  missionaries  saying  humbly  to  the  English  Government, 
e  don't  ask  you  to  support  Christianity,  but  if  you  must  be  what 
call  atheist,  be  so  consistently ;  do  not  act  as  agents  and  managers 
for  any  religion  at  all/'  So  the  Government,  being  moved  thereto 
by  divers  reasons,  did  in  India  what  every  governing  body  thus  placed 
mufit  do  in  Great  Britain — it  resolved  to  withdraw  from  all  direct 
connection  with  religious  institutions,  expecting  thereby  to  please  all 
parties,  and  to  sit  apart  from  the  turmoil  of  religious  strife.  The 
principle  of  dissociation  was  imposed  upon  the  Indian  Executive  by 
their  Home  Govemmeut,  as  '^  due  alike  to  the  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian Gbvemment  and  to  the  scruples  of  its  Christian  officers  ;  "  and 
in  1846  the  Indian  Council  reported  to  England  that  the  necessary 
measures  were  in  progress,  which  the  Court  of  Directors  entirely 
Approved. 

Cut  the  business  of  making  over  to  responsible  trustees  or  guar- 
dians the  enormous  possessions  of  the  various  religious  bodies  in 
India,  which  had  been  perhaps  for  generations  under  the  direct  and 
powerful  administration  of  successive  governments,  involved  great 
and  complicated  transactions,  clogged  by  many  hitches  and  much 
delay.  Many  of  these  establishments  had  no  recognised  heads,  and 
wben  heads  were  found  they  were  sometimes  incompetent  or  untrust- 
woiihy.  There  were  numerous  landed  estates  to  be  transferred,  and 
proprietors  were  not  easily  discovered,  while  the  rights  of  tenants 
^^^  to  be  guarded.  There  was  a  large  accumulation  of  sur- 
plus ecclesiastical  funds  in  Government  treasuries,  and  to  hand  over 
^g  lamp  sums  of  ready  cash  to  temples  or  shrines  would  often  be 
lueiely  to  force  waste  and  debauchery  upon  pious  and  ascetic  commu- 
^ties ;  for  they  had  no  idea  of  investing  such  money,  and  no  legiti- 
^''^te  objects  on  which  it  would  be  suddenly  spent.  However,  the 
^vernment  persevered  until,  by  the  energy  and  minute  local  know- 
Wge  of  district  officers  all  over  the  empire,  most  of  the  arrangements 
w  handing  over  to  individuals  or  to  corporations  the  conduct  and 
Personal  management  of  religious  lands  and  money  allowances  had 
*^®en  more  or  less  successfully  agreed  upon. 

Ifeveriheless,  the  Government  soon  discovered  that  these  measures 
*y  no  means  satisfied  the  religious  sentiment  of  all  parties,  or  enabled 
^  to  shake  off  its  religious  responsibilities ;  for  certain  sections  of  the 
'^^ve  population,  both  Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  began  to  complain 
^bat  the  English  Government  was  abdicating  one  of  its  most  essential 
^'^Uctions  by  refusing  any  longer  to  superintend  the  reb'gious  endow- 
'^^ta  of  the  country,  as  had  been  the  immemorial  custom  and  obliga- 
*oii  of  im|;iYe  princes  to  do ;  that  no  other  guardians  or  trustees  both 
*^<*iie«t  and  capable  could  be  found ;  that  there  was  great  confusion  as  to 
•itle,  incessant  quarrels  as  to  right  to  use  the  funds  or  deal  with  the 
^*^ ;  and  that  the  Government  cynically,  and  with  subtle  intent  to 
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ruin  non-Christian  creeds  by  the  law's  delay,  referred  these  disp^zates 
to  the  ciTiI  courts,  instead  of  deciding  tiiem  by  its  own  ancient  pi^^srt)- 
gative  and  according  to  its  plain  dnt}\     Meanwhile  the  party  wln^os^ 
opinions  were  represented  by  the  Christian  missionaries  was  pask^jg* 
forward  its  advantage  from  the  other  side.     The  Gk>yeniment     li^j 
determined  to  be  no  longeragents  and  oCcers  for  institutions  of  fiil^ 
religions  or  of  heathen  superstitions ;  but  large  annual  grants   ft&e 
donations  of  our  predecessors]   continued  to  be  made    from     the 
Treasury   toward   the   support   of  idols  and   idolatrous  or  m£dd 
usages ;  so  the  Honourable  Company  was  "  earnestly  reminded  thai 
idolatry  is  not  only  a  curse  to  mankind,  but   that  any  spproral 
or  countenance  lent  to  it,  directly  or  indirecihj,  is  represented  in 
the  Word  of  Gbd  as  a  grievous  offence  against  Heaven."*    Tbe 
leading  case  on  which  both  parties  relied,  and  in  which  the  cox*^" 
duct    of   the    Government   was    most    impartially   condemned  ^1 
Hindus  and  Christians  alike,  was  that  of  the  great  temple  of  Ju^'^ 
gemath,   which  had  been  formally  assured  of  the  protection 
the  British  conquerors  when  the  province  of  Cuttack,  in  which 
temple  is  situated,  was  annexed ;  and  in  observance  of  th»  pledge 
large  sum  of  money  was  paid  yearly  to  the  Brahmans  by  assignmf 
of  the  revenue  from  certain  tracts.     In  1845  it  was  proposed  to  wtc::^ 
mute  this  assignment  once  for  all  by  a  grant  of  land  in  peipetidl 
upon  which  a  high  official  in  Bengal  minuted  that  this  was  a  m< 
device  of  Christians  by  profession  who  wanted  to  conciEate  the 
and  at  the  same  time  ''  to  secure  themselves  against  the  execration 
their  fellow-Christians  by  presenting  their  oblation  to  an  idol 
the  cover  of  a  perpetual  endowment,"  instead  of  undergoing 
annual  disgrace  of  a  money  payment.^    This  uncomfortable 
of  the  proposal  did  not  in  the  end  prevail ;  and  lands  were  con^ 
to  a  Hereditary  Superintendent  in  trust  for  the  Temple ;  but 
Court  of  Directors   forbad  the   usual  posting  of  police  inwie 
building  to  keep  order  on  great  festivals ;  while  the  missionarii 
charged   our   hapless   Government  with   encouraging  "the  vile 
characteristics  of  Hindu  idolatry,"  and  with  directly  subsidizing^ 
large  idolatrous  establishment  which  tends  to  perpetuate 
tual  and  moral  debasement."^   Thus  the  High  Christian  party 
no  longer  satisfied  that   Government  had   ceased  to  overlook 
employment  of  religious  funds ;  it  now  required  that  the  alkywanc 
themselves  should  be  stopped^  (not,  however,  that  their  estates  di< 
be  confiscated) ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  escape  the  scandal 
periodical  disbursements  by  a  grant  of  land,  they  retorted  that 

(1)  Memorial  to  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  by  Protestant  MigmoDarigB,  1 
(Parliamentary  Papers). 

(2)  ParUamentanr  Papers.  (3)  Parliamentary  Pibpev%  1S52K. 
(4)  It  will  be  understood  tbat  only  those  aUowances  were  coatiniifld  wbieh 

actually  being  enjoyed  under  valid  authority  at  the  time  when  a  pnmnoe  oame 
British  hands. 
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as  merely  to  perpetuate  and  plant  an  abuse  wliich  ought  to  b3 
prooted.  At  the  same  time  many  natives  cried  aloud  that  Govem- 
tent  was  shirking  its  duties,  throwing  their  religious  institutions 
Lto  confusion  by  declining  to  administer  them,  impoverishing  them 
f  curtailing  on  inadequate  reasons  the  customary  grants,  and  con- 
seating  them  by  rigorous  investigations  into  right  and  title,  such  as 
jr  equity  and  common  law  of  the  country  these  endowments  had 
^▼er  been  expected  to  sustain. 

Then  the  question  of  religious  disabilities  brought  upon  the 
lovemment  similarly  conflicting  remonstrances  against  a  breach 
»f  perfect  Neutrality.  Up  to  1839  the  native  Christians  had  been 
excluded  in  the  Madras  Presidency  (where  they  were  most  numerous)  by 
0!W  from  the  bar,  from  judicial  offices,  and  from  the  army  commissions ; 
bbey  were  even  left  amenable  in  the  interior  provinces  to  Musalman 
Law,  and  their  civil  rights  were  defined  by  no  particular  code  at  all 
bhroo^out  India.  The  religious  minority  ruled  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
IniiA :  but  here  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair,  for  in  India  we 
iiad  been  forced  to  conciliate  an  overwhelming  majority  by  main- 
ttining  civil  disabilities  upon  that  part  of  the  indigenous  population 
wliich  belonged  to  the  religion  of  the  conquerors.  In  1832  was 
ttttaed  in  Bengal  a  law  which  protected  any  man  from  losing  his 
^"^operij/  by  the  effect  of  the  law  of  a  religion  which  he  had  renounced ; 
At  in  1845  the  Bishop  of  Bombay  represented  that  in  his  diocese 
^  l)enefit  to  native  Christians  of  the  courts  of  justice  was  confined 
'  I>rotecting  them  from  personal  violence — a  convert  had  no  other 
BrHts  under  the  Regulations.  Upon  this,  after  much  deliberation, 
'©  Government  in  1850  framed  a  Bill  which  rescinded  all  laws 
^  usages  throughout  India  inflicting  upon  any  person  forfeiture  of 
S^A^  or  property  by  reason  of  his  renouncing  or  being  excluded 
^^"VXl  the  communion  of  any  religion.  Against  this  the  Hindus  of 
^^gal  and  Madras  at  once  sent  up  strong  memorials  declaring  that 
^lle  measure  was  viewed  by  the  whole  Hindu  population  with  the 
■'llost  horror  and  dismay ; "  that  its  object  was  evidently  to  sap  the 
'^^ndations  of  their  religion,  and  to  insinuate  a  system  of  indirect 
^!*'3Secution ;  and  the  memorialists,  as  usual,  respectfully  asked 
^lether  thisweLS  the  Honourable  Company's  principle  of  toleration." 
^*^  Dalhousie  (who  regarded  tall  words  as  a  sort  of  inconvertible 
^^^ency  of  his  own  issue,  good  for  paying  with,  but  not  for  being 
M«l  in)  carried  through  the  reform  with  his  usual  high-handed  reso- 
Lt^n;  but  the  Government  found  itself  no  nearer  than  before  to  the 
^"Ven  of  refuge  from  theologic  winds  and  currents ;  and  this  very 
^^vance  about  disabilities  has  by  no  means  died  away,  for  Colonel 
^naa  Lees  gravely  registers  it  among  the  specific  wrongs  over 
'l^jeh  the  Mahomedans  to  this  day  brood  discontentedly.^ 

(1)  Letter  to  the  Times,  from  Colonel  N.  Lees,  late  Principal  of  the  Mahommedan 
Allege,  October  14,  1871. 
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So  far,  indeed,  was  Lord  Dalhousie  from  having  piloted  his  y^^^msM^l 
into  calm  waters,  that  he  left  her  on  the  edge  of  a  cyclone.     X?t^j^ 
gradual  tolerance  of  Christianity,  the  progress  which  it  made  towti^r-^^ 
admission  within  the  circle  of  recognised  Indian  religions,  the  L>oI<i 
countenanee  of  its   thoroughgoing  professors,  and   the  perceptible 
inclination   of  the   State's   course  under  the   increasing  ripple     of 
Western  opinion — all  these  things  did  combine  to  arouse  jealousj 
among  the  more  sensitive  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  classes  and  interest;^- 
They  saw  that  their  faiths  were  losing  their  old  exclusive  privilege** 
and  they  openly  propounded  the  conclusion  that  the  Govemme-X^^ 
was  undermining  their   religious  constitutions  with  the  object   ^^ 
proselytism.     These  ideas  did  not  actually  cause  the  great  eniptic:::^^ 
of  mutiny  and  revolt  in  1857,  yet  they  aided  very  much  to  bring  tfc=^® 
native  Indian  mind  into  an  inflammable  condition  ;  when  the  gpajc:     ^ 
fell  the  rebels  and  mutineers  "  went  to  the  country  "  with  the  cry  ^^^ 
Religion  in  danger,  and  the  cry  was  very  widely  believed.     All 
proclamations  issued  from  Delhi  and  Lucknow  contained  allusions 
the   invidious   machinations   of  the  English  against  the  creeds  c^^ 
India ;  while  natives  about  to  be  executed  would  offer  to  embnu^^^^^^^ 
Christianity  if  they  might  be  spared,  and  would  be  astonished 
discovering   that    this    alternative    was    not    permitted.      On  th 
Neutrality  question  the  effect  of  that  bloody  wrestle  was  nat 
enough.     The  old  Puritanic  intolerance  which  still  lies  hid  at  thr- 
bottom  of  the  hearts  of  so  many  English  and  Scots  was  ominously 
rekindled,  as  big  trees  at  last  catch  fire  from  blazing  thorns,  by  th^ 
aggressive  display  of  Indian  fanaticism ;  and  while  the  natives  pro^ 
claimed    that    a    treacherous    Government    had    been   detected 
entrapping    them  into   Christianity,   English   laymen  went  abouf -^ 
saying  that  we  were  only  suffering  the  divine  chastisement  that  i 
surely  brought  down  upon  a  nation  by  rulers  that  deny  and  degrad< 
their  own  religion.      If  the  more  violent  Musalmans  had  prea^ 
holy  war,  it  must  be  remembered   that  a  section  of  the  Christiair"^'^ 
clergy  exhaled  a  strong  savour  of  that  very  same  leaven  which  causes 
Mahomedan  bigotry  to  ferment  after  a  manner  which  some  peopla 
appear  just  now  to  regard  as  a  peculiar  and  portentous  characteristia 
of  Islam.      For  in  a  memorial  to   Government  drawn  up  by  tha 
Bombay  Missionary  Conference  in  1858,  requiring  the  Govemmen*" 
to  discountenance  and  deprive  of  their  customary  money  grants 
non-Christian  places  of  worship,  the  petitioners  urged  that  "  eve 
if  treaties  bind  us  to  support  heathen  temples,  the  obligation  fa 
bidding  such  treaty  is  far  superior,  as  imposed  by  God  Himself -'^ 
which  (obligation)  cannot  be  set  aside  without  drawing  down  th^::*^ 
displeasure  of  the  Almighty."  ^     The  missionaries  were  thus  distorbeg^^** 
in  conscience  by  precisely  the  same  problem  as  that  which  occasioiiaUC^ 

(1)  Parliamentary  Papers. 
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liampers  loyal  but  strictly  pious  Muslims — ^the  dilemma  between 

j^od  faith  on  the  one  side  and  God's  displeasure  on  the  other  ;  and 

"the  solution  proposed  by  the  memorial  to  our  Government  is  very 

xiearly  identical  with  what   in   our   subjects  we  call  treason — the 

isubordination  of  allegiance  to  theology,  the  principle  that  wc  cannot 

ieep  pledge  with  persons  of  a  different  creed  without  apostasy  from 

our   own.     Nor  were  missionaries  the  only  Englishmen  who  held 

political  doctrines  of  this  colour  during  the  period  which  immediately 

:€bllowed  the  great  mutiny ;    for  though   the  chief  governors  and 

councillors  of  India  were  proof  against  such  arguments  and  untouched 

l>y  such  passions,  yet  several  high  officials  in  Northern  India  betrayed 

^Dout  this  time  a  bias  toward  such  combinations  as  the  Bible  and 

tiio  sword,  and  were  not  entirely  disinclined  to  the  idea  that  the 

Oovernment  might  sever  its  connection  with  heathen  endowments 

bj  the  sharp  knife  of  confiscation. 

As  the  heats  generated  by  the  mutiny  gradually  cooled  down,  the 
eSLtreme  tension  of  the  situation  relaxed;  but  the  events  of  those 
years  probably  intensified  the  desire  of  our  Government  to  be  rid  of 
the  connection  between  Churches  and  State  in  India.     The  Home 
Secretary  issued  a  fresh  despatch  on  the  subject,  and  after  much 
correspondence  the  Act  was  passed,  in  1863,  which  relieved  officers 
^^     Government  from  all  duties  which  embraced   the  appointment 
^    x-eligious  offices,  the  superintending  of  lands  assigned  for  pious 
the  appropriation  of   religious    incomes,  the  preservation   of 
buildings,  or  the  management  in  any  form  of  establishments 
onging  to  the  Hindu  or  the  Mahomedan  religion.     Such  pro- 
^^^^tiies  and  agencies  were  to  be  made  over  absolutely  to  local  trustees 
^  <H>mmittee8  to  be  once  for  all  appointed  by  the  Government,  after 
*^ich   the  Government  positively  ceased  to  nominate  or   in  any 
^^^xiner  to  interfere.      The  check  on  the  trustees  resembles  that 
"*^ch  was  devised  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  English 
gy  in  the  scheme  which  the  Upper  House  this  year  rejected :  any 
^^     M}n  interested  in  any  mosque  or  temple,  or  in  the  performance  of 
-^^    worship  or  service  thereof,^  may  sue  before  the  civil  court  the 
^"^*^tee,  manager,  or  member  of  the  committee  for  misfeasance,  breach 
^    trust,  or  neglect  of  duty ;  and  the  civil  court  may  direct  specific 
^^?^^rmance  of  any  Act,  decree  damages,  or  remove   from  office. 
jJ^^Xt  followed,  in  1864,  the  law  by  which  Government  proclaimed 
^^^-^t    it  would    no   longer   appoint  the   semi- religious  Mahomedan 
r^^^ia,  whereby  the  dissociation  between  the  State  and  the  religious 
^^^^titutions  of  the  natives  of  British  India  was  completed ;  all  civil 
^^^^^^bilities  on  account  of  religion  had  by  this  time  been  abolished,* 

x^)  ^  Tliifl  may  mean  (says  the  Act)  any  x)er8on  having  a  right  of  attendance,  or  haying 

^^*  ^^  the  habit  of  attending  at  the  performance  of  the  worship  or  service. 

^^}  ^Bhonld  perhaps  except  some  indirect  and  intricate  impediments  to  marriage  or 
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and  the  Goyemment  may  have  been  flattered  with  the  hope  that  i 
had  at  last  attained  the  true  equilibrium  of  Toleration. 

How  far  we  are  still,  nevertheless,  from  anj  such  millenniqm  in 
India  may  be  calculated  by  a  survey  of  the  present  state  of  religious 
politics  in  India,  and  by  marking  the  movements  in  different  camps. 
Christianity  has  been  liberated  from  her  unfair  disadvantages,  and 
other  creeds  have  been  deprived  of  their  unfair  privileges  ;  we  have  "^ 

thus  been  brought  nearer  than  ever  before  to  liberty  and  equality  in  x 

religions.  But  fraternity  is  as  distant  as  ever,  for  equality  stimu- 
lates  rivalry  ;  and  the  real  rivals  are  singling  out  one  another.    It  ^j 

is  in  the  electric  and  stormful  religious  atmosphere  of  India  that  ^ 

the  two  great  monotheistic  Faiths  which  each  claim  all  mantind  as 
their  due  heritage  by  divine  ordinance — Christianity  and  Maho- 
medanism — ^now  confront  each  other  face  to  face,  as  they  have  never 
met  before  throughout  history,  in  one   great  neutral  country  of  ^ 

paganism.  Both  maintain  that  the  heathen  have  been  given  unto 
them  for  a  possession,  and  in  their  competition  for  proselytes  the 
antagonists  find  themselves  at  last  not  unevenly  matched.  The 
Mahomedans  offer  a  kind  of  theocratic  Home  Rule,  by  residents  in- 
stead of  by  mere  sojourners  in  the  land  ;  and  they  proclaim  a  religion 
far  more  congenial  to  the  ordinary  Asiatic  than  our  own  half- 
hearted indistinct  nineteenth-century  Protestantism,  or  the  exotic 
supematuralism  of  Rome,  now  wrinkled  and  hollow  as  it  ia  by 
sensions  without  and  decay  within.  The  Mahomedan  faith  has 
at  least  a  dignity,  and  a  courageous  unreasoning  certitude,  which  iiK:f  ^  jq 
Western  Christianity  have  been  perceptiblymelted  down  and  nttfuuntfir:^  j  ^{^ 
by  the  disease  of  casuistry  and  by  long  exposure  to  the  searching  UglLcf^^ht 
of  European  rationalism ;  whereas  the  clear,  unwavering  fonnnla  (O  ^a  of 
Islam  carries  one  plain  line  straight  up  toward  heaven  like  a  JfTwmmM  tall 
obelisk  pointing  direct  to  the  sky,  without  shadow  of  turning.    C^  It 

thus  possesses  a  strong  attraction  for  Hindus  who  are  seeking  as^         as 
escape  from  the  labyrinth  of  sensual  Polytheism,  but  who  yet  requir  m-  wmire 
something  more  concrete  and  definite  in  the  way  of  a  belief  than     .fsn  is 
offered  by  their  native  speculations  about  Deism  or  Pantheism.    TtCnKThe 
"  pagans  suckled  in  the  creeds  outworn  "  of  India  feel  that  phil  f  r  ilo' 
Sophies  of  esoteric  Brahmanism  only  make  them  more  forlorn  iiim^Mi^an 
even  their  stocks  and  stones,  their  visions  of  incarnate  gods  np^^^jwn 
earth,  and  their  ancient  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer ;  while  the  vigo^i^M^izr 
and  earnestness  of  the  high  message  announced  so  unflinchingly  "         ^J 
Mahomed  conquer  the  hearts  of  simple  folk,  and  warm  the 
nation  of  devout  truth-seekers.   It  is  by  these  weapons  that  the 
homedan  now  enlarges  his  borders  among  the  Hindus,  and 
fear,  are  yearly  added  to  the  Muslim  than  are  gained  over  to  the 

divorce,  vhich  still  hampered  persons  who  changed  ci^  or  creod.    These  havs 
been  rcmoTod. 
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tian  camp.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  emulation  between  the  two 
propaganda^  now  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources  by  our  Govern- 
ment, neither  encouraged  nor  discouraged,  must  needs  be  close  enough 
to  present  the  unique  spectacle  of  two  powerful  churches  militant,  the 
representatives  of  religious  Enthusiasm,  contending  together  over  the 
spoils  of  a  famous  Superstition ;  a  highly  organized  corps  of  well- 
trained  and  well-nourished  missionaries  campaigning  against  a  swarm 
of  irregular,  undisciplined  volunteers.  With  forces  thus  arranged  and 
opposed,  and  on  such  a  terrain,  the  eager  irreconcilables  are  not  likely 
to  be  yet  in  a  temper  favourable  for  hoisting  the  white  flag  of  Tolera- 
tion ;  nor  does  our  Government  at  present  obtain  imanimous  applause 
for  ita  appearance  in  the  character  (so  novel  on  the  Asiatic  stage)  of 
benevolent  bystander,  prejudiced  only  in  favour  of  order  and  punctual 
revenue  payments.  On  the  contrary,  we  hear  from  all  sides  fresh 
eomplaints  of  a  broken  covenant ;  Musalman  disaffection  on  religioua 
grounds  is  said  to  be  stronger  tiian  ever ;  the  Hindus  repeat  that  we 
are  dissolving  their  caste  system  by  relaxing  their  ancient  marriage 
law  in  favour  of  modern  Theists ;  while  our  neutrality  is  challenged 
simultaneously  in  front,  flanks,  and  rear  by  various  energetic  partisan 
leaders  of  Christians  in  England.^ 

Of  these  different  bodies  the  most  important,  because  the  most 
hostile,  are  the  Mahomedans.  Among  their  substantial  grievances 
(as  set  forth  last  year  by  Dr.  Hunter  and  Colonel  Nassau  Lees,  the 
one  in  his  book,  the  other  in  his  letters  to  the  Times)  against  the 
recent  policy  of  the  Government  toward  religion,  we  find  ourselves 
charged  by  Dr.  Hunter  with  deliberate  misappropriation  of  their 
endowments ;  ^  also  with  having  "  abolished  their  law  officers,"  the 
Kftzis ;  for  as  the  Madras  High  Court  has  solemnly  decreed  upon 
a  dispute  between  two  claimants  that  according  to  exact  Maho- 
medan  law  a  K&zi  can  only  be  appointed  by  the  State,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  the  State,  by  ceasing  to  appoint,  has  virtually 
abolished  an  indispensable  religious  office.  These  be  heavy  accusa- 
tions, and  they  are  endorsed  in  the  Times  by  Colonel  Nassau  Lees, 
who  then,  to  my  amazement,  proceeds  to  open  fire  upon  that  eter- 
xudly  besieged  citadel  of  religious  Neutrality  from  a  battery  con- 
atmcted,  I  feel  certain,  without  any  aid  from  his  native  Indian 
fiends. 

«*  Starting, "  he  says,'^  *  *  from  our  own  standpoint  of  strictly  religious  neutrality, 

both.  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  might  reasonably  object  to  a  considerable  sum 

Otit  of  the  revenues  raised  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  being  devoted  annually 

t«^  the  maintenance  of  an  Established  Church  for  the  benefit  of  Christians,  be 


(1)  la  1S60  2,049  petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament  for  the  admiflBion  of  the 

into  all  QoYemment  schoolB  and  colleges  in  India. 
(3)  «« Chnr  Indian  Mnsalmans/'  p.  145. 
(3)  Tbmtf  Oetober  20, 1871. 
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tliey  GoTemment  seryants  or  not,  while  no  annual  grant  at  all  is  made  for  the 

support  of  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  places  of  worship,  or  for  their  clergy." 

This  is  indeed  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  is  enough  to  make     '^ur 
unlucky  Indian  GoTemment  abandon  in  despair  its  long  pursuit 
the  true  method  of  Toleration.     For  generations,  as  I  have 
above,  we  have  been  charged  with  apostasy  because  we  administ^ 
and  scrupulously  nurtured  large  assignments  from  the  revenuer         ^ 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans  in  every  part  of  India ;  and  only  a  f^S^w 
years  ago  the  Bombay  Missionary  Conference  pointed  out  to  Gov^sr-^si- 
ment,  with  compressed  indignation,  that — 


"According  to  the  best  information  obtainable  by  your  memorialists, 
number  (26,589)  of  idol  temples  and  shrines  in  the  Bombay  PreMency 
receiving  support  (by  payments  from  the  Treasury  and  from  sources  uxi^:^3er 
Government  control)  from  the  Government  is  much  larger  than  the  numbei*      of 

Christian  churches  receiving  Government  support  in  Great  Britain,  and  scarce ^y, 

if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  entire  number  of  churches  of  all  Christian  denominati<»v^   ^ 
whatsoever  in  the  British  Islands.    If  your  memorialists  are  correctly  inform    — ^ 

seven  lakhs  (£70,000)  are  annually  expended  from  the  Govemma^'^?* 

treasuries  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  a  still  larger  sum  (£87,678)  in  *^  ™"* 
Madras  Presidency." 

In  Madras  the  surplus  funds  lying  in  the  treasuries  to  credit 
religious  institutions  amounted  in  1856  to  several  hundred  thousan- 
pounds ;    and  the  total  annual  payments  up  to  1859  were  abo 
£100,000.     One  devout  person  in  Southern  India,  who  states  in 
petition  that  he  leads  a  ''  reclusive  life,''  claimed  £25,000  due  to 
from  the  treasury  in  1847.     Throughout  the  vast  Bengal  Presidencj^^' 
and  the   great   provinces  directly  administered  [like  Nagpore  an 
Oude]  by  the  supreme  Government,  the  allowances  in  money  or  i 
kind,  and  the  endowments  of  land  to  religion,  were  found  to  be  i 
great  number ;  nor  do  even  these  accounts  include  the  tax-free  estatei^ 
by  which  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  places  of  worship  are  largely  sup-^ 
ported  all  over  British  India.     These  estates  are  settled  in  perpetuity,*^ 
free  of  land-tax,  on  the  institutions  to  which  they  belong,  and  it 
certain  that  such  exemptions  from  assessment  are  tantamount  to 
direct  provision  measured  by  the  amount  of  revenue  which  woulit^ 
have  accrued  to  the  State  if  the  lands  had  not  been  assigned  to  reli — 
gious  services.     One  would  suppose  that  in  no  country  of  the  worl^^^" 
were  the  great  popular  religions  so  richly  endowed  from  the  public^-^-^ 
revenue  as  in  India ;  nevertheless  Colonel  Lees  tells  the  readers  o^ 
the  Times  that  a  few  scattered  British  chaplains  and  priests  are  th 
only  clergy  for  whom  the  toiling  Indian  sweats. 

From    the    passage    which   I    have    quoted  above,    and 
another  to  the  same  purport,^  it  is  by  no  means  plain  what  religio 

(I)  "  Are  we  to  take  from  the  people  of  this  country  £47,000,000  of  annual  reTeuie 
the  purposes  of  the  Qoyemment  of  the  country,  and  aUow  not  <me  rupee  of  those 
the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been  raised  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  for 
maintenance  of  their  religious  institutions  ?    Are  we  to  spend  annually  oaA  of 
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^x>licy  Colonel  Nassau  Lees  would  recommend.     Would  he  have  us 
^mhance  the  present  enormous  revenues  of  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindu 
establishments  bj  an  additional  money  grant  P    Or  would  he  desire  us 
"to  discontinue  the  allowances  made  to  Christian  ministers  mainly  for 
1>erforming  religious  services  to  our  Christian  officials  and  soldiers  ? 
^The  latter  alternative  has  probably  suggested  itself  to  an  influential 
;J>arty  in  England ;  for  Mr.  Miall  has  recently  called  for  in  Parlia- 
^nent  and  has  obtained  from  the  India  Office  a  return  showing  that 
^be  total  annual  expenditure  in  India  on  account  of  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses is  about  £210,822  ;^  and  the  object  of  applying  for  this  return 
i^  not  far  to  seek.     The  English  Nonconformists  are  naturally  deli- 
l3erating  whether  the  Home  Government  shall  not  be  pressed  to  cut 
off  all  this  subvention  from  the  State  to  the  Churches  in  India. 

Kow  the  expediency  of  paying  chaplains  for  the  British  army  is 
X^ot  likely  to  be  questioned ;  and  as  to  the  general  provision  by  the 
State  for  ministry  to  different  Christian  sects  in  India,  I  am  not  here 
concerned  to  discuss  either  the  system  of  Church  establishment,  or  that 
af  concurrent  dotation.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  if  the  English 
Parliament  determines  to  suppress  altogether  (as  the  Comtists  would 
sajr)  the  theologic  budget  in  India,  the  predicament  of  our  Govern- 
ment  will  be  seven  times  worse  than  any  former  state ;  for  I  do  not 
liow  the  Christian  ecclesiastic  allowances  can  be  forbidden  except 
the  broad  principle  that  the  State  has  no  business  to  recognise  or 
*^Pport  any  particular  religious  sentiment,  and  that  it  is  mere  in- 
^^^'^ct  persecution  to  tax  a  man  for  contributions  toward  the  main- 
tee  of  liturgies  from  which  he  dissents.  That  principle  might 
lo^cal  enough,  but  then  we  cannot  make  it  of  partial  application ; 
^^^  can  hardly  strain  at  such  a  gnat  as  this  budget  allotment  to 
^^*Uistianity,  and  swallow  such  camels  as  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindu 
?^dowments.  It  is  of  little  use  to  relieve  the  native  conscience  of  the 
A^^en  of  contributing  towards  a  Protestant  bishop,  if  we  still  leave 
^^  people  paying  rates  and  taxes  indiscriminately  to  idols  and  to  Islam, 
^'^thout  the  remotest  connection  between  the  creed  of  the  taxpayer  and 


^^^  Uq0  £160,000  on  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  occlesiaBtical  establishments,  maintained 
^^T^y  tor  the  Bpiritoal  welfare  of  a  few  thousand  Englishmen,  and  leave  the  150,000,000 
_^  ^^ir  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  subjects  to  provide  for  the  care  of  their  own  souls  out 
.|^«j^  pittance  our  Revenue  coUectors  may  leave  them  for  their  private  purposes,  on  the 
^^^*  that  their  religions  are  monstrous  superstitions?" — Extract  from  a  pamphlet  being 
**<  tf  UtterM  and  articles  by  W,  Nassau  Lees,  late  Principal  of  Mahomedan  College, 
•      1871. 

^\)  Of  this  sum  16,47,269  rupees  (£164,726)  is  incurred  in  the  Civil  department,  and 

^'^•tributed  as  follows :— To  the  Church  of  England,  16,02,739  rupees  (£160,273)  ^ 

"^  ^nrch  of  Scotland,  1,07,704  rupees  (£10,770) ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

-^"^  rupees  (£3,682).    In  the  Military  department  1,97,669  rupees  (£19,766)  are  paid 

^oinan  Gatholic  chaplains ;  and  22,798  rupees  (£2,279)  to  Presbyterian  chaplains. 

^*«  is  also  an  expenditure  upon  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  2|40,595  rupees  (£24,069). 

^^Vjuuwfitefy  JEtitttm,  1871. 
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the  creed  which  his  money  may  go  to  support  But  a  motion  in  £ng<- 
land  to  forbid  the  Indian  Government  from  alloting  public  money  to 
any  religious  institution  would  place  us  between  two  bitter  cross- 
fires, since  the  chief  gravamen  of  recent  complaints  made  againat 
us  by  natives  in  India  lies  in  allegations  that  we  have  been  disesta- 
blishing these  institutions  and  meddling  with  their  endowments, 
that  we  have  refused  to  appoint  Keizis  or  to  retain  any  Idnd  of  reli- 
gious patronage,  and  that  we  have  either  thrown  up  the  anpeiin- 
tendence  of  religious  foundations  or  attempted  to  reform  them. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  have  got  to  a  climax  of  the  oonflict  be- 
tween Eastern  and  AVestem  opinion  as  to  what  are  the  proper  fiinctions 
of  a  neutral  State.   In  the  West  Neutrality  means  complete  seoularisa- 
tion  of  the  State's  functions  ;  disestablishment  is  almost  an  accepted 
principle,  and  disendowment  is  a  question  of  public  utility.     In  the 
East  these  ideas  are  entirely  new ;  and  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  new 
wine  which  wc  have  latterly  been  pouring  into  old  bottles,  I  know 
none  more  likely  to  disagree  with  the  Indian  taste  and  constitution. 
In  India  they  have  no  conception  of  the  hatred  against  Establishment 
which  has  been  fostered  here  at  home  by  Acts  passed  to  enforce  unity 
of  religious  profession  and  uniformity  of  clerical  teachings— by  the 
old  attempts  to  drive  wandering  sects  like  sheep  into  one  f<dd  under 
one  official  shepherd.     As  there  has  never  been  one  nation  in  India^ 
so  a  national  Church  was  never  imagined ;  it  does  not  occur  to  the 
Indian  that  a  State  cannot  logically  patronise  more  than  one  creed  at 
a  time,  and  that,  as  this  would  be  unfair,  it  must  therefore  patnmiw 
none.  That  the  Queen  should  provide  decently  for  her  own 
is  regarded  as  natural  and  decorous ;  that  she  should  distribute  leven^ 
allotments  (or  continue  them)  to  every  well-defined  religiouscomm' 
is  thought  liberal ;  that  she  should  administer  to  all  religious 
ties  and  interests  is  right  and  proper ;  that  she  should  ignore  tliem 
and  provide  not  even  for  her  own  faith  would  be  considered  scan*^ 
dalous.     Lord  Shaftesbury's  recent  declaration  that  he  would  soon 
have  a  child  brought  up  as  a  Papist  than  under  no  religion  at 
would  be  approved ;  while  the  Nonconformist  who  would  rather  sul 
sidijse  no  creed  than  subsidize  the  wrong  one,  would  be  thought 
only  intolerant  but  intolerable.  The  Oriental  would  judge  our 
oyer  English  pauper  children  as  Solomon  judged  the  dispute 
two  women  for  the  possession  of  a  son.     Lord  Shaftesbury  would 
she  who  would  give  up  the  child  rather  than  let  it  die ;  the  Nonoon — 
formist  would  be  the  woman  who  would  sooner  it  were  dead  thazc^ 
made  over  to  a  rival. 

And  assuredly  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  needed  just  now  to  brin^^ 
the  Indian  Government  out  of  its  straits  without  running  upon  Bom< 
rock  of  offence.     We  are  like  a  man  who  should  desire  to  set 
watsh  so  as  to  keep  true  time  in  two  different  longitudes  at 
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^Xn  the  meridian  of  Ghreenwicli  establiBhinents  and  endowments  are 
^mtiqnated  abuses ;  in  the  meridian  of  Delhi  disestablishment  (by 
^^^hich  I  h^re  mean  disconnection  of  the  State  from   the  religious 
justitations  of  the  country)  has  caused  much  dissatisfaction ;  and  of 
^x>arse  disendowment  would  be  to  rob  a  great  many  gods.     We  are 
'beginning  now  to  realise  in  India  the  anachronism  which  we  oom- 
t^iiitted  when  we  determined  to  sever  the  ancient  chain  which  bound 
^t^  religions  of  each  province  round  the  feet  of  the  Government 
-^bich  annexed  them,  and  when  we  thus,  in  liberating  ourselves  from 
l^emg  plagued  with  old-world  fancies,  threw  away  the  great  prestige 
^md  leadership  which  accrued  to  the  sovereign  of  India  from  being 
xzniversally  recognised  as  the  fountain  of  religious  patronage — the 
^jitliority  whose  cong^  (Telire  was  required  for  all  nominations  and  suc- 
oessions  to  important  religious  office  or  estate.    In  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency the  superintendence  of  **  no  less  than  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
SCix^u  establishments  had  hitherto  been  vested  in   the  officers  of 
GKo^venmient ;  and  this  was  more  than  a  nominal  superintendence ; 
the   pec^le  regarded  the  district  officer  as  the  friendly  guardian  of 

their  religion "^    Speaking  of  the  aversion  of  the  people 

to  ihe  abandonment  by  Government  of  the  management  of  a 
^unoiu  pagoda  in  North  Arcot,  the  district  magistrate  wrote : 
''  ^o  persuasion  or  reasoning  could  effect  a  change  in  the  resolu- 
tion they  had  taken ;  the  management  of  this  pagoda,  they  said, 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  power  for  ages  back,  the 
^^^i^ovation  proposed  was  contrary  to  established  custom,  and,  if 
P^'^iated  in,  religious  worship  in  their  temple  would  cease."  With- 
^*"t  doubt  the  people  greatly  exaggerated  the  effects  of  the  change ; 
**^t  I  aiQ  no^  Qjjy  illustrating  their  feelings  thereupon.  I  do 
^^  forget  that  religious  offices  and  properties  in  India  have  very 
®^*^©itilly  yielded  to  that  peculiar  tendency  which  governs  the  course 
^*  ^  ri^ts  and  interests  throughout  the  country;  they  have 
^  great  extent  become  heritable  family  possessions  on  a  service 
^U^e;  and  we  eannot  attempt  to  alter  the  regular  succession  by 
^T^^ritanoe,  except  on  extreme  necessity.  Even  the  semi-religious 
.^J^l^^^  of  the  KAzi  had  become  usually  hereditary,  and  his  appointment 
^^  the  State  A  mere  form,  long  before  the  Act  of  1864,  long  indeed 


^cn^  th^  English  took  over  from  Mahomedans  or  Marathas  their 

J^I^^^Union  in  India.     It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  infer  that  the  result  of 

to  appoint  K&zis  was  to  lay  our  Musalman  subjects  imder  some 

interdict  as  in  the  middle  ages  disabled  Christian  priests  from 

Lg  the  ^sanction  of  religion  to  the  marriage  tie;"^  such  a 

^^)  Solely  Oxider-Secretaiy,  Madias  (Parliamentary  Papers). 
J^^^  « The  Mahomedans.  .  .  .  accuse  us  of  having  brought  misery  into  thousands  of 
Vy^tMariung  tiieir  law  officers,  who  gave  the  sanctioa  of  religion  to  the  mar- 
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bewildering  confusion  of  ideas  cannot  be  seriously  entertained  by  a 
writer  of  ability  and  bigb  culture.'  But  the  form  of  confirming  each 
succession  or  election  did  survive,  and  to  abolish  it  was  not  to  render 
the  K&zi  independent  of  infidels,  but  to  cast  a  slur  upon  his  status,  to 
lower  his  dignity,  and  even  to  render  his  tenure  of  office  less  absolutely 
incontestable.  Undoubtedly  these  slights  are  felt;  and  the  Government 
was  ill-advised  when  gratuitously  and  without  urgent  motive  it  cast  off 
the  natural  and  traditional  tie  between  Church  and  State,  as  we  should 
call  it ;  because  this  formal  act  not  only  involved  a  loss  of  power^ 
but  it  drew  attention  to  the  religious  anomaly  of  a  Musalman  com- 
munity under  Christian  rulers — it  raised  precisely  the  points  which 
we  ought  to  smooth  down.  The  very  fact  that  we  had  ousted 
Musalman  sovereigns  should  have  made  us  more  careftd  to  supply 
their  exact  place,  and  to  continue  their  fimctions  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible ;  whereas  we  thought  fit  rather  to  proclaim  on  the  housetops 
that  their  religion  in  India  had  lost  its  head,  by  passing  a  self^eny- 
ing  ordinance  to  strip  off  the  prerogative  which  every  Mahomedan 
king  exercises  as  an  essential  attribute.  ''  She  who  doth  hold  the 
gorgeous  Eaet  in  fee,"  the  English  Queen,  rules  over  more  Musal- 
mans  than  does  the  Osmanli  Sultan ;  her  policy  should  be  to  prove 
that  she  is  proud  of  this  great  sovereignty,  and  to  lift  up  the 
heads  of  our  Muslim  fellow-subjects  until  they  also  feel  the 
of  Uving  under  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Asia. 

But  I  have  left  myself  no  space  for  going  further  into  this  com<«* 
plicated  discussion.     My  object  has  been  to  give  some  history  of  th< 
oscillations  of  our  religious  policy  in  India ;  and  to  explain  why,  at* 
the  end  of  a  century,  we  have  succeeded  in  satisfying  neither 
nor  Mahomedans,  far  less  Christians.     Of  course  no  government  evec 
does  succeed  in  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  religious  sectaries 
but  I  fancy  that  we  might  have  done  a  little  better  in  India.    A 
first  we  tried  to  please  Asiatics  by  copying  so  closely  the  religion 
policy  of  our  predecessors  that  we  imitated  even  their  contempt 
our  own  religion.     This  overshot  the  mark,  and  naturally  displ 
European  opinion ;  so  we  gave  way  to  a  reaction,  and  latterly  w» 
have  been  copying  the  religious  politics  of  Great  Britain  until  w» 
have  succeeded  in  alarming  Asiatics.     We  dissociated  the  State  fro: 
non-Christian  religions  mainly  to  please  Christians  (though  we  im 
that  Indians  would  acquiesce)  ;  and  now  Parliament  may  be 
to  forbid  all  State  provision  for  Christian  liturgies,  apparently  upon  th< 
assumption  that  this  is  Justice  to  India.  To  my  mind  we  are  altogethe 
missing  the  right  meaning  and  scope  of  that  perfect  Neutrality  in  reli^ — 
gious  matters  which  we  are  eternally  announcing  to  puzzled  and  bus— ^ 
picious  India ;  and  I  guess  that  our  misinterpretation  of  it  has 


riage  tie ;  they  accuse  ns  of  imperilling  their  souls,  by  denying  them  the  means 
performing  the  duties  of  their  faith." — Our  Indian  Muttulmant,  p.  146. 
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cmjsed  by  our  English  traditions  and  habits  of  thought.     In  England 
tHe  phrase  might  be  understood  as  an  assurance  that  the  Government 
liad  determined  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  affairs,  tem- 
ral  or  spiritual,  of  any  sect  or  creed ;  in  India  it  is  taken,  I  believe, 
oonvey  a  welcome  guarantee  that  the  Queen  will  not  favour  one 
igion  more  than   another.      But  I  suspect  that  the  Indians  no 
supposed  that  perfect  neutrality  meant  the  complete  renuncia- 
by  their  governors  of  all  direct  authority  or  headship  over  the 
Lxiagement  of  the  temporal  interests  of  their  religions,  than  they 
£&gined  that  neutrality  in  civil  administration  means  that  theGovem- 
will  disband  the  police.    This,  they  might  say,  is  not  Neutrality, 
Nihilism ;  and  they  are  too  far  behind  modem  Christianity  in 
th^ir  notions  of  charity  to  feel  compensated  for  their  abandonment  by 
discovering  that  the  State  is  quite  ready  to  fling  the  Christian  over- 
also.     Such  a  course  of  action  is  entirely  foreign  to  all  his- 
ric  experience  of  the  relations    between  secular   and   ecclesiastic 
t^liorities  throughout  Asia ;  and  we  are  only  running  wider  than 
r  of  the  true  Asiatic  principle.     We  are  disregarding  perilously 
titi.^  lesson  of  statecraft  which  might  be  learnt  from  observing  the 
OT-g^mzation  of  all  great  Asiatic  governments,  and  from  the  example 
oF   every  wise  ruler  over  divers  tribes  or  nationalities^ — namely,  that 
certain  conditions  of  society  the  immediate  authority  and  close 
ij^rvision  of  a  monarch  over  the  powerful  religious  interests  with 
Hich  he  has  to  reckon  at  every  step,  is  a  matter  not  only  of  political 
c^^tpediency,  but  of  vital  necessity  to  effective  control  over  them. 
^A^iid  we  are  flinging  away  the  one  real  political  advantage  which 
^^5<^^^e8  to  us  from  our  boasted  attitude  of  perfect  neutrality,  that  of 
enabling  as  to  superintend  and  guarantee  the  religious  administration 
^*    all  sects  with  entire  impartiality,  and  with  the  confidence  of  our 
®^0|ects.     I  must  not  bo  supposed  to  regret  the  abolition  of  the  old 
^^U^^ne  under  which  public  officers  were  literally  agents  and  managers 
^^  i^ligioos  institutions ;  that  system  was  rightly  condemned.     But 
•^  put  away  all  the  historic  ties  between  Church  and  State,  i%  free 
"^^^tic  religions  from  every  kind  of  direct  subordination  to  the 
^©cmtive  power,  is,  I  think,  an  experiment  never  before  tried  in  any 
.  ^^^try  of  the  old  world.   We  are  severing  our  religious  connections 
j««st   ^^V'hen  we  ought  to  be  setting  up  a  Ministire  des  Cultes. 

A.  C.  Lyall. 

(1)  E,g,f  Prince  Bismarck   ?) 


^^  XI.  N.8.  F  F 


CAROLINE  SCHLEGEL.^ 

It  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  that  August  TTilhelm  Schlegel  set  out 
in  1786,   for  the  University  of  Gcittingen,  there  to  remain  for  • 
period  of  five  years.     This  sojourn  was  destined  to  exercise  a  decisi 
influence  over  his  after  life,  and,  indeed,  the   whole  tenour  of  h 
mind.     Here  it  was  that  he  finished,  fortified,  and  gave  depth  to  L 
classical  studies  under  the  guidance  of  Heync,  whom  F.  A.  W( 
had  not  yet  eclipsed,  and  laid  in  that  stock  of  solid  learning  whi 
enabled  him  later,  like  Lessing,  to  devoto  himself  professionally 
criticism,  without  ever  subsiding  into  that  superficial  dilettantii 
which  is  the  usual  stumbling-block  of  the  professional  critic.    H^ 
it  was  that  his  friendship  with  Biirger  was  formed,  and  that  l=&is 
first  attempts  at   versification   were   encouraged  by  the   author      of 
Lenore,  who  opened  out  a  fresh  horizon  to  him,  and  admitted  t  Tie 
as  yet  obscure   juvenile  writer  to  a  place  in  his  Musenalmanacz^ri^ 
the   oldest  and  best  among  those  literary  selections,  published      in 
Germany,  which  preceded  Schiller's  Hone.     Here  it  was  also,     T>y 
daily  intercourse  with  the  young  foreign  noblemen  who  flocked      tx) 
the  renowned  Georgia  Augusta,  that  he  acquired  that  polish  wh  icb 
high  society  alone  can  impart ;  that  agreeable  exterior,  that  familiarity 
with  living  languages,  which  served  to  distinguish  him  in  after  Xift 
from  among  the  herd  of  uncouth  and  unkempt  sa rants  and  b'teraii,  wli<> 
were  his  contemporaries  in  Germany.     But  the  chief  event,  and  fclaat 
which  was  to  leave  the  most  durable  traces — traces  alike  painful  xjltic 
fertile — was  his  meeting  with  a  yoimg  widow  of  twenty-six,  wt^ci®^ 
destiny  it  was  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  three  noost 
remarkable  men  belonging  to  the  romantic  school.     Those  who  liad 
especially  occupied  themselves  with  the  study  of  German  literature  o^nfl 
its  history  knew  of  Caroline  Michaelis,  indeed,  as  a  handsome,  engag'i**^ 
woman — like  Helen — "  greatly  admired  and  greatly  censured."  TTb^J 
had  often  come  across  malevolent  allusions,  more  or  less  found^» 
concerning  her  conduct;    and  were  fully  aware  of  the  import^ai^* 
share  she  had  had  in  A.  W.  Schlegel's  literary  labours.     The  £*»»1^" 


(1)  Caroline.  Briefe  an  ihro  Gest'hwistor,  ihro  Tochtor  Auguste,  die  Familie  — 
F.  L.  W.  Meyer,  A.  W.  and  Fr.  Schlegel,  J.  SchoUing  u.  a.  nehst  Briefen  von  ^-^  j' 
and  Fr.  Schlegel  u.  a.  hcrausgogchcn  von  G,  Waitz.  Leipzig,  Hind,  1871.  Tw<>  -voi»» 
in  Svo. 

^'ifu  Schcliinff*8  Lcbcn.     In  Briefen.     Ilcrausgegebc  n  von  J.  L.  Plitt.     Lcipxig,  IC 
1869.     Three  vols,  in  Svo.  - 

Lie  romantische  Schtde.    Ein  Boitrag  zur  geschichte  dcs  doutschcn  Geistes  yO^^ 
Haym.     Berlin,  Giii-tner.     1870.     One  vol.  in  8vo.,  p.  zii.,  951. 

Ein  daUsches  Fraucnltbtn  ana  dcr  2Joit   unserer   Littoraturbluthe    von    B.    ^^^■'J^' 
FrcuBsische  Jahrbucher.    November,  1871. 
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sngth  poitrait  drawn  of  her  by  Friedricli  Schlegel  in  his  Lucinde 
rum  as  well  known  as  the  enthusiastic  admiration  with  which  she 
tad  inspired  her  third  husband,  the  thinker  of  the  romantic  school, 
kshelling.^  What,  however,  had  hardly  been  suspected  before  the 
ppearance  of  the  recent  works  of  G.  Waitz  and  R.  Haym  was  the 
mount  of  individuality  and  originality  which  distinguished  this 
jniable  and  fascinating  woman. 

While  far  from  having  so  numerous  or  illustrious  an  arracy  of 
*cmale  talent  and  learning,  beauty  and  grace,  to  exhibit  as  France  or 
Ctaly,  Germany  was  still  not  wanting  in  romantic  or  eminent  women, 
9^pecially   towards    the    close  of   the    past    century.      But   none, 
sicoepting  perhaps  Sahel,  had  the  freshness  and  indescribable  origi- 
aality  displayed  to  us  in  Caroline's  letters.     "When  we  hear  Wilhelm 
ron  Humboldt  speak   of  her  as  of  a   superior  mind ;  when   Gries 
says  of  her  that  she  was  the  cleverest  woman  he  ever  knew ;  when 
Steffens  alludes  to  her  as  a  woman   of  superior  intellect,   these 
expressions  may  be  taken  for  banalities  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  the 
lugh-flown  style  of  the  letters  of  that  enthusiastic  period.     When 
Friedrich  Schlegel  recognises  in   her  a  certain  grandeur,   A.   W. 
Schlegel  himself  tells  us  that  this  ''  highly-gifted  woman  had  all  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  shine  as  an  authoress  without  the  ambition," 
^i^d  Schelling  pronounces  her  to  be  "  a  rare  and  most  singular  being, 
^hich  it  was  impossible  to  love  half,"  and,  again,  "  a  masterpiece  of 
utellect,  an  extraordinary  woman  with  a  masculine  mind,  uniting 
he  most  penetrating  wit  with  the  softest,  tenderest,  most  affectionate 
''omanly  heart,"  we  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  attribute  these  warm 
"^butes  of  praise  to  the  natural  exaggeration  of  a  blind  lover  or 
l^ally  blind  friends.     On  perusing  the  two  volumes  bifore  us,  bow- 
er, in  which  letters  may  be  found  worthy  of  George  Sand  in 
*>ionate  effusion,  and  others  of  more  familiar  gossiping  interest,  of 
ich,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  Madame  de  Sevign6  herself  would 
dly  have  repudiated  the  authorship;  when  we  see  how  lasting 
'  the  attachment  with   which   she  inspired   all  who  knew   her 
\ ;  when  we  observe  the  envy  of  the  women  and  the  admiration 
len  who  only  knew  her  from  a  distance ;  when  we  witness  the 
istible  power  of  fascination  she  exercised  over  all  around  her, 
iiaoover  the  spontaneous  freshness  of  childhood  in  her  style  as 

'  baTe  alluded  to  her  far  too  lightly  myself  in  my  studies  on  "  Berlin  Society  "  at 

e  of  the  Revolution  (see  Hevue  des  Deux  Mandcs,  1870,  II.  p.  473),  when  saying 

ut  Wilhelm  Schlegel  that  <*he  had  married  the  charming  and  greatly  admired 

T  of  Michaelis ;"  that  '*  the  mdnage  was  disturbed  by  misunderstandings ;"  that 

t  Wilhelm  separated  from  his  young  wife  in  order  to  leave  her  at  liberty  to 

lier  hand  upon  the  illustrious  Schelling  ;'*  and  finally,  at  p.  486  of  the  same 

lat  "the  first  husband  continued  in  intimate  connection  Tirith  the  second." 

DOtliing  positively  inaccurate  in  all  this ;  still  the  note  is  false,  nor  could  it  bo 

« in  m  work  which  was  written  in  January,  1870. 

JfF2 
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in  lier  thoughts,  the  naivete  of  her  feelings  and  impressions ;  whei 
throughout  the  course  of  her  life,  in  her  errors,  her  animosities  an* 
the,  alas !  too  passionate  loves  of  her  youth,  in  those   faults 
character  even  to  which  she  herself  pleads  guilty,  we  constantly  fin 

her  perfectly  genuine,  true  to  herself,  and  thoroughly  disinterested 

then,  indeed,  is  our  sympathy  awakened  in  a  higher  degree  than  oi 
curiosity,  and  we  feel  a  desire  to  know  more  about  her  personalis 
about  the  vicissitudes  of  so  restless  and  troubled  an  existence,  aa^  ^ 
about  the  joys,  the  woes,  and  even  errings  of  a  strange  being,  boi 
according  to  her  own  words,  **  for  the  narrow  limits  of  a  peace! 
household,  j^et  forced  out  of  her  proper  sphere  by  an  uncontrollal^le 
destiny,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  its  virtues,  or  ever  becoming  a 
mere  adventuress." 

I. 

Caroline  Michaelis  was  born  at  Gottingen  in  the  year  1763.    HC«r 
father,  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  seems  to  have  taken   but  lib  "tic 
notice  of  his  numerous  progeny,  and  evidently  to  have  consign, 
them  to  a  lower  place  in  his  aifections  than  the  folios  of  his  libra 
The  family  circle  in  which  she  grew  up  contained  little  or  nothL:Kig 
that  was  beneficial  or  salutary.     What  with  constant  pecuniary  e^'xn- 
barrassment,  petty  misunderstandings,  and  general  incompatibility^   of 
temper,  combined  with  a  certain  want  of  respect  and  lack  of  cohesive 
power  among  its  elements,  this  household,  like  those  of  so  msfc^xij 
iitcroti,  was  indeed  little  calculated  to  prepare  her  satisfactorily    for 
the  trials  and  duties  of  after  life.     "  Our  family  is  ruined,"  she  Bcm^jT^ 
"  by  the  corruption,  folly,  weakness,  and  violence  of  its  several  m^**^" 
bers.     One  sends  prayers  to  heaven,  while  another  accuses  Fate ;   ^^'^^ 
the  real  cause  of  the  evil  does  not  lie  beyond  the  clouds."    lior 
brothers  soon  dispersed,  and  Caroline  always  thought  her  mo 
neglected  her  in  favour  of  her  sisters,  without  however  bearing  ei 
party  any  malice  on  that  score.     As  is  not  uncommon  with  girl**  ^ 
an   ardent,   enthusiastic  temperament,   she  centred    her    affeet£^>*** 
entirely  upon  her  brother  Philip,  whom  she  loved  with  passiot*^** 
tenderness.   She  was  besides  warmly  attached  to  her  sister  Charlo*-^*' 
on  whose  premature  decease  she  transferred  her  affections  to  anotl^^ 
of  her  sisters,  to  whom  she  remained  true  in  spite  of  time   ^^^^^ 
separation.     It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  she  felt  deeply  the  wan'fc     ^ 
family  ties  during  her  whole  life,  by  a  letter  written  to  a  feK^^ 
friend  of  forty   years'   standing,  shortly  before  her  own  end^      ^^ 
receiving  the  tidings  of  her  aged  mother's  death.     On  seeing  "  -fc*^^ 
last  link  of  the  past  severed,  as  those  of  the  future  had  preyio'*-*^^ 
been,"  the  painful  recollection  of  her  lost  children  "rises  up  h&^^^^^ 
her  from  its  light  slumber,"  and  she  feels  acutely  "the  ruptur^      ^ 
this  last  remaining  tie  which  bound  her  to  mother-earth." 
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She  could  hardly  expect  either  to  find  without  the  precincts  of  her 
family  circle  that  moral  stay,  that  something  to  lean  upon  which 
slie   missed  at  home.     Gottingen  had  very  little  in  common  with 
other  German  towns  of  similar  dimensions.     A  village  which  Count 
Miinchhausen,   the  Hanoverian    Pombal  —  for    every    Continental 
St^te  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  its  *'  enlightened  philosophical 
minister" — ^had  turned  into  a  focus  of  the  theological  and  philo- 
sophical rationalism  peculiar  to  that  age,  whore  sons  of  high  German 
families  recently  won  over  to  the  "rising  ideas,"  young  English 
lords,  and  even  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  anxious  to  visit  their 
sovereign's  native  country,  all  assembled ;  where  all  pitched  their 
tents — ^but  none  took  permanent  root;  a  town  of  this  description, 
W'e  repeat,  would  hardly  be  expected  to  form  a  sound  school  for 
exemplary  housewives.     "Young  girls  here,"  writes  Boie,  Biirger's 
friend,  "are  obliged  to  live  a  retired  life  and  be  very  careful  on 
account  of  the  number  of  young  men  who  lay  snares  for  them." 
If  unwilling  either  to  submit  to  seclusion  or  give  way  to  seduction, 
they  ran  inmiinent  risk  of  turning  blue-stockings  like  Gatterer's 
daughter,    who    became    an    authoress,    and    Dorothea    Schlozer, 
who   went  up   for  her  doctor's   diploma  and  got  it.     Those  who 
^shed  to  improve  themselves  by  reading,  but  were  at  the  same 
tinxe  anxious  to  resemble  the  heroines  of  the  novels  they  devoured, 
Were  exposed  to  censure  and  even  calumny  on  the  part  of  their  more 
Prudent,  but  less  attractive  companions.     The  latter  was  the  lot  of 
the  handsome  daughters  of  Heyne  and  Michaelis. 

Caroline  more  laid  herself  open  to  slander  even  than  her  friend 

•*-here8a,  the  great  philologist's  daughter ;  for  when  at  the  age  of  twenty- 

^^e  she  married  the  physician  Bohmer,  of  Clausthal,  she  had  already 

*^d  several  flirtations,  one  among  the  rest  with  the  famous  Blumen- 

^^h.    She  had  even  projected  a  conventional  matrimonial  alliance, 

*^^^    subsequently  relinquished   the  idea.     It   was   not  love   either 

^hich  ultimately  induced  her  to  accept  Bohmer ;  it  was  friendship, 

^^^em,  and  perhaps  a  desire  to  relieve  her  parents  from  a  care,  and 

^    acquire  for  herself  independence  and  an  establishment.       The 

^^^'ititive  of  her  marriage  resembles  some  chapter  out  of  the  Vicar 

^*    'Wakefield,  with  all  the  sentimental  and  virtuous  paraphernalia 

^ '^hich  the  past  century,  especially  towards  its  close,  was  so  fond.^ 

*iH  a  long  letter  addressed  to  her  sister  Charlotte  three  or  four 

^^ths  after,  shows  already  a  strange  amount  of  experience  in  affairs 

t:he  heart.    She  warns  her  little  sister  especially  against  the  power 

imagination  and  a  craving  after  affection,  against  ennui  and  affec- 

^on,  as  being  calculated  to  mislead  her  concerning  the  nature  of 

H  '^i  A  iziend*8  child  stood  at  the  garden-state  **  dressed  as  Hymen,  T^ith  a  haskct  of 
I  in  his  hand,  which  ho  scattered  before  us  as  he  led  the  way  to  an  arbour  opposite 
a  fhroine  of  moss  and  flowers  had  been  erected,  with  steps  up  to  it,  with  a  canopy. 
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her  feelings.     She  hints  ''that  our  own  sanctity  may  ai 

deceive  us." 

"When  tho  Hm's  Hm's  (the  dandy  students)  pass  under  your  eyes, 
really  do  absolutely  nothing  for  vanity's  sake  ?  It  would  be  impossibk 
ontirolyto  annihilate  its  movements,  for  this  is  the  most  involunta: 
original  sins,  and  one  we  need  as  little  be  ashamed  of  as  corns  or  to 
Only  wo  ought  never  to  move  a  step  either  backwards  or  forwards 
encouraging  tho  failing.  You  cannot  help  its  being  pleasant  to  yon 
veiled  cap  suits  you,  but  beware  how  you  set  it  more  at  one  person 
another." 

Here  we  certainly  have  most  prudent  advice  addressed  to  a 
affianced  bride,  and  such  as  might  lead  us  to  infer  that  si 
imparts  it,  when  similarly  situated — and  the  time  was  not  far  n 
— had  herself  been  anything  but  indifferent  to  the  effect  h 
veiled  cap  may  have  produced  on  the  Gottingen  students, 
iheless,  four  years  of  perfect  seclusion  in  the  mountain  retire] 
Glausthal  passed  over  without  a  murmur  on  her  part.  Her  ti. 
completely  filled  up  between  the  care  of  her  three  children,  1 
affection  for  her  husband,  a  diligent  and  numerous  correspo: 
and  a  good  deal  of  serious  reading.  In  time  she  not  only 
used  to  the  rugged  landscape  of  the  Hartz,  but  even  got  to 
True,  her  letters  occasionally  reflect  the  petty  annoyances  ant 
drimi  sameness  of  a  small  country  town ;  still,  on  the  whole  tl 
mostly  bright,  cheerful,  and  replete  with  impressions  she  i 
from  the  books  she  happens  to  be  reading.  The  narrow  lin 
almost  rustic  simplicity  of  a  household  life,  which  constantly 
her  to  lay  hand  to  the  saucepan  and  the  gridiron,  her  uni 
piety,  which  no  Gottingen  University  Rationalism  had  ever  su( 
in  destroying,  did  not  prevent  her  from  taking  the  liveliest  : 
from  the  depths  of  her  mountain  retreat  in  all  questions  wl 
that  time  engrossed  general  attention  in  Germany  and  elst 
In  spite  of  an  innate  horror  of  blue-stockingism,  she  couraj 
set  to  work  to  study  "Winckelmann's  History  of  Art,  Herder' 
logical  writings,  Jacobi's  work  on  Spinoza,  and  what  not 
Neither  did  a  single  French  or  English  novel  of  any  imp 
escape  her  notice  ;  so  that  on  returning  to  her  parents'  house 
husband's  decease,  she  by  no  means  cut  a  provincial  figure 
first  burst  of  grief  over,  she  appears,  in  spite  of  herself,  i 
experienced  a  sensation  of  relief  at  once  more  regaining  her  fi 

m  triumphal  arch,  and  a  thousand  other  pretty  things.    A  singer  and  harp-pl 
been  placed  behind  some  bushes ;  when  wo  were  seated  they  began  to  sing : 

Love  which  inflames  this  couple ; 
and 

On  a  throne  of  flowers  they  find 

Ever  tho  heart  of  being  happy. 

'*  Heaven  knows  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  fell  into  Bohmer'a 
worthy  folks*  afiection  impressed  upon  mc  anew  the  obligation  of 
And  so  on  for  three  consecutive  pages,  blotted  with  sacred  tears. 
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•  I  do  not  trouble  myself  concerning  the  future,"  she  writes  to  her  friend 
**  I  make  no  plans  whatever,  and  create  no  imaginary  cares  for  myself, 
aim  alone  do  I  consider  myself  obliged  to  pursue  with  an  unfaltering  step 
-iJoLBt  of  my  daughters'  welfare.  All  the  rest  lies  stretched  out  before  me  like 
^vast  expanse  of  the  troubled  ocean.  If  at  times  I  find  myself  beginning  to 
giddy  at  this  spectacle,  and  feel  my  head  whirl,  I  just  close  my  eyes,  and 
stdll  trust  myself  on  it  without  fear.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  ever  bo 
qtiite  happy,  but  I  know  that  I  can  never  bo  utterly  miserable.  You  have 
lc3i<xwn  me  in  circumstances  in  which,  hedged  in  as  it  were  on  all  sides,  I  was 
crashed  by  my  own  weight ;  I  have  been  torn  away  from  it,  cruelly  torn,  still 
X  £eerit,  for  all  around  me  seems  as  glaring  with  light  as  though  I  were  entering 
escistence  for  the  first  time,  like  some  invalid  restored  to  life  slowly  regaining 
Ills  strength,  and  inhaling  anew  the  pure,  balmy  spring  air." 

It  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  bucIi  as  this  that  August  Wilhelm 
Sclilegel  first  met  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.     The  flame 
i9ras  only  fanned  by  her  behaviour  towards  him — ^now  snubbing  him, 
no^ve  treating  him  as  she  would  a  child,  now  giving  him  all  sorts  of 
excellent  advice,  even  concerning  literary  matters ;  at  other  times, 
almost  in  spite  of  herself,  and  obeying  a  natural  impulse  and  desire 
to  please,  flattering  the  youthful  poet,  than  whom  perhaps  no  indi- 
Tidual  was  ever  more  accessible  to  flattery.     She  also  renewed  her 
frieiidship  with  BUrger,  who  was  very  unhappy  at  that  time,  in 
consequence  of  his  marriage — the  third  he  had  contracted — with 
the  Suabian  Maiden  (Schwaben-Mddchen),  who  had  offered  him  her 
hand  and  her  heart  from  afar,  and  who  on  closer  inspection  tamed 
out  to  be  a  complete  hussy.     **  A  graceful  little  creature,  with  a 
pretty  face  and  a  facility  for  small-talk,  who  can  even  be  sentimental 
if  necessary,  and  with  a  genius  for  intrigue,  and  an  unlimited  pro- 
pensity for  flirtation,  less  anxious  to  have  lovers — although  even  in 
"^  ahe  goes  about  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go — than  to  surround 
"Crself  with  a  swarm  of  insignificant  admirers."  It  is  not  diflBcult  to 
^depstand  why  Caroline  did  what  she  could  to  remove  her  sisters,  at 
*^t  time  still  young,  from  a  circle  of  this  kind.     As  for  the  poet 
"I^J^self,  who  twenty  years  previously — when  he  sang  Lenore,  and 
^  life  and  his  genius  were  alike  inspired  by  a  guilty  but  sincere 
P^ion,^  had  proudly  named  himself  the  "  Condor  of  ballad  writers  " 
^^  had    become   "quite    stupid"  by    the    side    of   this    giddy 
^'labian.     He  "  preserves  a  dogged  silence,  stares  fixedly  before  him 

^^h   his  heavy  eyes The  other  day  he  complained 

^itterly  that  he  had  no  wit  left."     Still  Caroline  would  have  been 

T^oaed  to  overlook  some  of  Madame  Burger's  shortcomings,  had 

^^  shown  less  desire  to  ensnare  men  of  understanding ;  "  for,"  she 

*^^8,  "it  is  clear  that  I  do  not  judge  her  so  severely  from  intolerance. 

y  cloak  of  charity  covereth  all  things,  provided  a  warm  heart  and 

^xise  of  the  beautiful  be  there."    Here  we  have  the  naive  morality 

.    '  *)  Borger't  second  wife  had  been  his  Bister-ixi-law,  Molly,  whom  he  had  celebrated 
'*^«»e  in  his  first  wife's  lifetime,  and  whom  he  lost  after  only  one  year  of  marriage. 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  set  forth  with  the  greatest  possible  ndiret^  ^/^ 
of  expression  by  a  young  widow  of  twenty-eight,  who,  moreoTe^  =^^r 
conducts  herself  with  propriety.     And  these  remarks  are  addressc^^^ 
to  an  agreeable  and  clever  young  man.     Already  before  her  retur^^^^ 
to  Gottingen,  Caroline  had  become  acquainted  with  F.  L.  TT.  Meye^^^j. 
the  friend  of  her  friends  the  Heyncs,  and  possibly  even  more  intima._^te 
with  Theresa  than  was  exactly  agreeable  to  her  husband.     There^^^ 
"  destined  to  no  common  lot,"  had  married  G.  Forster,  the  celebrat«  ^nj 
traveller,  and  future  apostle  of  the  French  Revolution,  whom  s^^Mic 
subsequently  accompanied  to  Wilna.     This  young  woman,  infer^E; or 
neither  in  beauty,  intelligence,  nor  knowledge  to  Caroline,  superior 
even  in  energy  of  will,  did  not,  however,  possess  those  qualifies       ot 
feminine  grace  and  sincerity  which  rendered  her  friend  so  attract!  ^^-e, 
and  thereby  caused  people  more  readily  to  forgive  her  superiority  «^:md 
her  failings.     She  kept  up  a  lively  correspondence  with  Meyer,  w?^lio 
appears  to  have  possessed  im usual  attraction   for  the   female  »^x. 
This  singular  individual,  who,  by  his  learning,  his  intellect,  and  'Xiis 
talents,  seemed  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  some  great  li 
rary  career,  like  many  others  at  that  time,  chose  to  withdraw 
the  busy  world  at  an  early  age,  secluding  himself  in  a  rustic  hemcm  i*^ 
age,  where  for  many  years  he  lived  the  life  of  an  anchorite.^     TAe^^^^ 
became  Caroline's  confidant ;  and,  indeed,  by  far  the  greater  parC^    ^^ 
the  letters  written  by  her  during  six  years'  wanderings  after  Bohm^^^  ^ 
death  was  addressed  to  him.     It  is  necessary  to  read  these  elabor^^*-*® 
eflfusions  in  order  to  have  an  idea  of  the  depth  and  psychology  ^5^* 
subtlety  of  that  strange  time.     The  minute  analysis  of  feelings,  -•^*^® 
self-contemplation,  the  studies  of  shades  of  sentiment  and  of  m(^ 
fibres,  the  vivisection  of  the  inner  world,  are  no  longer  weariso^ 
when  entered  into  by  a  nature  so  unaffected  and  so  fresh  as  Carolin^^   ^ 
They  are  the  outward  expression  of  an  inner  life,  which  forms  a  singi^i- 1^^ 
contrast  with  the  nervous,  feverish  excitement  of  our  own  generat-^^^-^'^ 
and  our  purely  external  animation.      Germany  undoubtedly  o^ 
Torquato  Tasso,  "Wilhelm  Meister,  and  the  Elective  Affinities 
this  habit  and  craving  for  psychological  analysis.     She  owes  tlB> 
also,  and  above  all,  a  freedom  from  prejudice  and  convention  not 
be  met  with  elsewhere ;  but  at  the  same  time  some  of  her  great 
defects — a  complete  want  of  spontaneousness,  an  eternal  self-pi 
cupation,  the  habit  of  over-reflection,  and  the  love  of  systems- 
of  them  things  which  are  anachronisms  in  our  time. 

Most  of  these  letters  are  dated  from  Marburg,  where  Carol        _ 
went  in  1789,  to  reside  with  one  of  her  brothers,  a  professor  at  t^ 
university.     She  no  doubt  expected  to  find  the  horizon  somen^^ 
wider  there,  for  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  leaving  Gottinj 

(1)  Meyer  is  the  author  of  an  esteemed  life  of  Schioier  the  actor,  and  was  for  se 
years  editor  of  the  Archiv  dcr  Zcit  in  Berlin. 
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she  says,  alluding  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  expected  return  from 
Hy^res, : — 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  once,  wero  it  only  onco  in  my  life,  breathe  in  tlio  soft 
air  of  so  mild  a  climate,  walk  under  the  shedding  orange  blossoms,  see  a  bright 
people,  and  witness  more  ardent  passions  than  our  temperate  zone  brings  forth. 
Alas !  my  wishes  are  vain !  Still,  my  life  with  my  brother  opens  out  a  wider 
prospect ;  I  shall  be  nearer  to  the  Bbine.  But  how  sad  it  is  to  think  that  one 
has  never  seen  anything  really  beautiful ! " 

Her  expectations  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled  at  Marburg. 

The  narrowness  of  its  resources,  some  little  misunderstandings  with 

her  brother,  who  seems  to  have  been  less  devoted  to  her  than  Philip, 

the  loss  of  one  of  her  daughters — ^her  little  boy  had  died  at  Clausthal 

— ^all  this  combined  to  render  her  stay  there  painful  to  her.     Her 

letters  to  Meyer  touch  lightly  upon  facts  and  names,  excepting  as 

regards  Theresa,  whom  she  characterises  with  that  happy  facility  of 

expression  so  seldom,  if  ever,  attained  by  professional  authors ;  still 

they  show  a  discontented  frame  of  mind,  while  they  indicate  a  large 

intellect,  regarding  things  from  an  exceedingly  lofty  point  of  view. 

Before  finally  betaking  himself  to  his  northern  hermitage,  Meyer 

passed  a  long  time  in  wandering  through  one  country  after  another, 

uiable  to  settle  in  any ;  and  these  letters,  therefore,  reach  him  now 

Hi  Home,  now  in  London,  now  again  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

of  Marburg,  whither  a  fit  of  caprice  leads  him  suddenly,  as  it  does 

dsewhere.     We  unfortunately  have  none  of  his   letters,  but  it  is 

**®y  ^o  judge  of  the  singularity  of  the  individual,  and  the  intimacy  of 

"ie  friendship  subsisting  between  them,  from  those  of  Caroline.     Nor 

nitisl;   it  be  thought  that  this  sentiment  sufficed  to  fill  her  whole 

■^^  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  found  room  in  it  and  felt  the  want  of  one 

^  less  tranquil.     We  are  able  to  gather  very  little  information 

'^^pecting  Tatter,  who  apparently  reigned  supremely  over  her  heart 

w  i]Qore  than  three   years,  in  spite  of  constant  separation.^     She 

rac'W-  him  at  Gottingen  in  1789,  at  the  same  time  as  A.  W.  Schlegel, 

*^^  he  had  come  there  to  accompany  his  pupil.  Prince  Augustus  of 

^^gland.     She  had  been  powerfully  struck  by  the  sureness,  tact, 

^^ole  pride,  and  dignified  energy  displayed  by  him  in  his  difficult 

*^d  delicate  position.     Among  a  host  of  languishing  Werthers,  vain 

^^^x-esprita,  clumsy  and  irritable  savantsy  who  viewed  the  world 

**^in  behind  their  folios,  and  geniuses  who  sought  their  distinction 

^  ponderous  eccentricity,  she  here  discovered  at  last  an  active,  firm, 

^*^ified  man,  uniting  the  keen,  open  eye  of  a  statesman  to  the 

^licate  perception  of  the   dilettantey  who  himself  domineers  over 

^iiers  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  domineered  over.     He  so 

^  tirely  fascinated  her,  that  she  refused  all  the  oflFers  made  to  her 

^ich  might  have  freed  her  from  her  precarious   situation.     On 

^1)  Sereral  letters  of  Tatter*s  havo  been  { reserved  in  the  volumes  entitled,  Zitr 
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quitting  Marburg,  after  a  stay  of  two  years,  she  first  proceeded  i^r^^to 
Gotha,  to  visit  the  oldest  and  truest  among  all  her  female  friend^&  .Ms, 
Louisa  Gotter,  whose  husband  at  that  time  enjoyed,  and  indeed  stiMl  ,£11 
enjoys,  a  certain  reputation  as  a  poet  and  writer  of  libretti  in  Germany^gg^  y. 
The  irresistible  young  widow  here  made  a  deep  impression  upon  th  -^iziie 
heart  of  the  Superintendant-General,  or,  as  the  English  would  8a]y>^  ,y^ 
Bishop  of  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  who  actually  propoee^^^^ed 
to  her.  **I  meet  with  love  where  I  do  not  seek  it/'  she  naiveh^K^ly 
says ;  ''  if  I  chose  to  give  encouragement,  I  might  be  adored."  Ho^v^^^i^. 
ever,  she  is  no  more  able  to  make  up  her  mind  to  this  conventions^  ^^ 
alliance  than  she  had  been  ten  years  before,  when  sought  in  marriaj 
by  another  man  of  good  position. 


**  True,  my  dear  Moyor,"  she  writes  to  her  confidant  regarding  this 
'*  the  un;;odly  little  woman,  the  young  flirt — for  these  are  the  remarks  peoj^^^^Je 

make  on  me,  do  they  not? — had  atti'acted  the — ^you  know  whom — and    I 

hesitated.     The  whole  web  of  life  seemed  to  cross  its  threads  within  my 
this  or  that  ?    For  three  days  I  was  utterly  puzzled.     At  last  all  melt^  do 
into  the  question — Art  thou  disposed  to  bind  thyself  for  thy  lifetime,  and  L 
surrounded  by  comfort  and  the  world's  regard,  or  dost  thou  prefer  thy  liber^ 
even  at  the  cost  of  care  and  discomfort  ?    Indolent  nature  inclined  towards 
former,  but  the  soul's  pure  inward  flame  caught  at  the  latter.     I  feel  where 
duty  lies,  because  I  know  my  own  capabilities.     Let  no  one  think  me  fooli_ 
I  have  reflected  well ;  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  a  position  which 
into  the  regular  course  of  things.     Still  I  have  never  been  dazzled  by  it  to 
extent  of  mistaking  where  the  true  value  of  life  lies.     Whoever  is  sure  of  m^ 
repenting  the  consequences  of  his  deeds  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes, 
might  imdoubtedly  have  made  myself  useful  to  the  State  had  I  chosen  to 
upon  myself  the  cares  of  a  household,  and  brought  up  half-a-dozen 
more  as  I  do  my  dear  daughter ;  but  that  can  be  done  equally  well  without 
and  without  destrojdng  anybody's  happiness.     Therefore  it  is  better  as  it 
for  God's  State." 


This  she  wrote  from  Gottingen,  where  she  had  once  more  retuia^-^*^^ 
from  Gotha,  and  where  his  Grace  had  pursued  her  with  his 
In  this  town  a  former  unwelcome,  tiresome  suitor  again  croaBes 
path,  as  yet  unsettled  and  unfettered,  whom  she  harshly  repu 
with   raillery,  being   wont   thus  to  receive  those  who  solioited 
affection  reserved  for  such  as  did  not  run  after  it.     Her  passion 
Tatter  was  clearly  the  reason  why  she  rejected  the  proposals  of 
Bishop  of  Gotha,  as  well  as  of  the  haughtiness  and  raillery  ii^ 
which  A.  W.  SchlegeUs -protestations  were  met.     "  I  am,"  she  wr*^ 
to  her  sister  Charlotte,  "  cultivating  a  laurel  for  a  poet — aay  thi^^ 
Schlegel;    and  I  have  a  charming    little  bunch  of   mignonette  ^ 
souvenir — say  that  to  Tatter ! " 

Once  more  she  left  the  paternal  roof;  it  is  difficult  to  compreh 
why,  for  Tatter  apparently  was  still  in  Gottingen,  or  at  Ieast> 
Hanover,  close  at  hand.     Besides,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Schleg^ 
love  bored  her,  his  mind  and  tastes  were  eminently  pleasant, 
was  no  longer  under  the  spell  of  her  admiration  for  Theresa  Fors^ 


to 
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1  whose  account^  nevertheless,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  Majence. 
re  -we  to  accept  her  own  version,  as  given  to  Meyer,  and  admit 
lat  it  was  a  sublime  impulse  of  self-sacrifice  and  a  desire  to  try  and 
store  the  disturbed  harmony  of  the  Forster  manage,  which  sent  her 
ere,  and  because  "undertakings  which  resemble  tasks  have  a 
ecial  attraction  for  her?"  Was  it  not  rather  impatience  to  shake 
r  tlie  yoke  of  dependence  under  which  she  groaned  in  her  own 
Enily,  and  a  wish  to  free  herself  from  the  petty  annoyances  to  which 
e  i^aa  subjected,  added  to  a  yearning  to  quit  the  narrow  sphere  of 
ottingen  and  the  attraction  of  the  Ultra-Rhine  movement,  which 
BIS  just  then  fermenting  like  some  generous  wine  in  the  noble  hearts 
her  countrymen,  unsuspicious  of  the  noxious,  subtle  poison  which 
xked  beneath  the  surface  of  that  sparkling,  deadly  beverage  P 

For  who  could  deny  that  his  heart  swelled, 
And  beat  with  a  purer  stroke,  in  a  freer  breast, 
When  the  first  ray  of  that  new  sun  rose  ? 

.And  those  men's  names  who  were  the  first  apostles  of  the  good  tidings, 

XHd  they  not  equal  the  loftiest  we  place  among  the  stars  ? 

XHd  not  every  one  feel  his  courage,  his  soul,  and  his  language  nse  within  him  ?  "^ 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  new  ideas  and  humanitarian  hosts 
jfBnjig  from  France  should  have  been  welcomed  with  special  enthu- 
suaoa  by  the  subjects  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  Electors  (of  Mayence, 
reves,  and  Cologne),  precisely  because  all  the  vices  resulting  from 
I®  corrupt  state  of  political  Germany  had  become  centred,  as  it 
^i^,  in  their  dominions.  Despotism  and  debauchery,  extravagance 
L^  'Want,  grovelling  weakness  towards  foreign  powers  and  imperious 
^"•ightiness  towards  the  subject,  a  total  absence  of  all  patriotism  and 
guity — in  a  word,  a  climax  of  rottenness  which  is  hardly  possible 
*  Buch  a  degree  excepting  in  ecclesiastical  States. 

Caroline  caught  at  the  new  ideas  more  ardently  than  any  one. 
^lieady  in  1789  she  had  begun  to  take  Meyer  to  task  for  not  enter- 
*^g  into  her  admiration  of  the  "  sublime  French  nation  '"  a  reproach 
^lich  she  certainly  had  no  need  to  address  to  poor  weak  Forster, 
^lo  had  eagerly  hastened  to  register  himself  as  a  French  citizen. 
-Caroline  soon  saw  through  this  nature  prone  to  rhetoric  and  weeping; 
)ie  soon  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  it  colossal,  inordinate,  unlimited 
imity,  entirely  unjustified  by  that  force  "of  character  or  of  genius 
vhich  leads  us  to  pardon  many  foibles.  ''He  is  the  strangest 
reature,"  she  says  of  him ;  "I  never  loved,  admired,  or  despised 
ny  one  so  much."  This  sentimental  rhetorician,  who  was  sincere 
nd  even  honest,  and  who  was  destined  to  be  canonised  not  only  by 
he  German  plagiarists  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  would  have 
leen  excusable  to  a  certain  degree  on  account  of  the  great  dearth  of 
Qen  of  any  eminence  in  that  party,  but  also  by  patriots  like  Gervinus 

(1)  Gothc,  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea."— Clio. 
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and  Hettner — this  hero,  and  at  the  same  time  victim  of  the  Gemw 
imitation,  was  at  the  head  of  the  popular  agitation  at  Mayence»  ai 
Caroline  thus  found  herself  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  new  ideas. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  this  ancient  archiepiscopal  city  • 
Mayence— this  rendezTous  of  all  the  abuses,  depravity,  and  fad( 
magnificence  of  the  decayed  Holy  Roman  Empire — suddenly  tran 
formed  into  a  nest  of  Jacobinism,  and  to  witness  revolutionary  orato 
hold  forth  in  the  clubs  established  in  those  antique  rococo  palace 
where  but  a  short  time  before  little  abb^,  belonging  to  the  mo 
dissolute  ecclesiastical  court  in  the  century,  had  been  wont  to  rei{ 
supreme.  Caroline  had  far  too  much  of  the  woman  in  her  natu 
to  take  active  part  in  anything  of  the  kind.  All  that  has  been  sa 
concerning  her  connection  with  '*  her  madcap  of  a  brother-in-law  "- 
one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  Mayence  drama — is  a  pure  fictio 
The  part  she  took  in  these  events  was  strictly  limited  to  a  livel; 
almost  passionate,  interest.  ''  I  hurl  the  Jacobin's  cap  back  at  yoi 
head,  which  you  are  bent  upon  placing  on  mine,"  she  writes  i 
Meyer,  who,  far  from  entering  into  the  current  illusions  of  thi 
time,  is  fond  of  bantering  his  graceful  friend  for  her  misplace 
enthusiasm.  She  even  boasts  of  her  "noble  impartiality,''  an 
vehemently  protests  against  the  Jacobins,  the  20th  of  June,  an 
even  Lafayette  himself  for  allowing  it,  without,  however,  **  prayin 
for  the  success  of  the  Imperial  and  royal  arms,"  and  "alwaj 
detesting  despotism,  though  not  all  aristocrats."  Mirabeau  and  tl 
moderates  had  alone  succeeded  in  awakening  her  entire  admiration 
yet,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Republicans  at  Mayence  (October,  1792 
when  "  the  cockades  began  to  swarm  in  the  streets,"  and  her  ow 
little  girl  cries  out,  "  Vive  la  nation,"  she  was  led  away,  as  Forsti 
had  been.  "What  a  distance  still  lies,"  she  soys,  "between  th 
degree  of  learning  {sic)  and  pride  of  a  German  burgher  and  the  lai 
among  these  sans-cuhUes  now  encamped  before  our  gates."  Stil 
she  did  not  continue  long  dividing  her  friends'  illusion,  for  at  tl 
bottom  politics  and  the  coarse  emotions  to  which  they  give  rise  wei 
but  little  to  her  taste.  "  I  am  dead  and  deaf  to  political  interest, 
she  writes  to  Meyer  in  January,  1793.  "  At  the  outset  my  heart  wi 
tired  with  enthusiasm,  and  Forster's  opinion  naturally  carried  mir 
away  with  it" — is  not  this  "naturally"  deliciously  feminine P- 
"  but  I  never  undertook  any  private  or  public  propaganda  whatsc 
ever ;  nor  have  I  ever  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life  been  moi 
aristocratically  reserved  in  my  intercourse  with  the  world  than  i 
this  democratic  period."  In  this  she  either  flatters  or  deceivi 
herself,  or  else  she  is  forgetful.  True,  she  shut  her  doors  again: 
her  madman  of  a  brother-in-law,  who  came  from  Worms  to  Mayena 
to  act  as  secretary  to  "  Citizen  Custine  ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  df 
she  not  open  them  to  a  "  more  than  suspicious  citoycnne  whom  sU 
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iordly  knew,"  and  solely  because  her  heart  harbours  "  no  hatred 
^gninst  sinners,"  because  she  "  feels  no  anxiety  on  her  own  account, 
ci^xid  because  she  likes  the  woman  ?"  Nay,  did  she  not  carry  her  im- 
n-'iidence  still  further  ?  In  this,  as  in  other  passages  of  her  life,  now 
at  other  periods,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  heart 
-vv'l^ch  influenced  the  head  in  this  essentially  womanly  nature ;  and 
it;  is  necessary  to  seek  for  the  clue  to  her  increasing  indifference  to 
itics,  quite  as  much  in  her  private  feelings  as  in  her  aristocratic 
^tincts. 

It  was  the   most    brilliant    among   the   friends   of    her  youth, 

r  "  rival  from  the   cradle,"  who  had   induced   her  to   settle  in 

tjence ;  it  was  that  haughty,  self-willed  Theresa,  by  whoso  side 

hoped  to  create  an  independent  position  for  herself,  while  exer- 

g  a  salutary  and  tranquillising  influence  over  this  somewhat 

disturbed  manage.     By  the  time  she   arrived  there,  however,  the 

loiinciations   of  peace  and   harmony  had   been   already  completely 

*^pped.      Forster,  whom  Theresa  still  held  in  subjection,  partly  by 

flattering  his  vanity,  still  more  by  the  exercise  of  that  magic  which 

fe   Guligdi  used  with  so  much  avail  towards  Louis  XIII. — that  of  a 

*^^OTig  will  over  a  weak  one — was  still  her  admirer,  and  stood  in 

^'w^e    of  her,  playing  alternately  the  part  of  a  capricious  tyrant  or 

tiiat   of  a  rebellious  slave  ;  he  was  still  in  love  with  her,  in  a  word, 

^iid  latterly  unable  to  detach  himself  from  her.    Nor  was  it  Theresa's 

^^ult    if  he  did  not  do  so,  for   she  certainly  did  all  she  could  to 

*»oilitate  matters.     Not  content  with  domineering  over  him  with 

y^^linaited  selfishness,  she  betrayed   his   unbounded  confidence  by 

'ping  up  a  clandestine  intercourse  with   his  friend,  the  famous 

5r — ^for  in  this  circle  we  have  to  do  with  none  but  celebrities — 

'^itlx  whom  she  at  last  eloped,  and  over  whom  she  already  reigned 

^ypi'eme,  as  she  had  done  over  Forster,  holding  him  in  utter  subjec- 

^^^  ty  her  own  superiority  of  intellect  and  will.     It  was  but  natural 

^*^^t  Caroline  should  shrink  from  the  thankless  office  of  opening  a 

^^ceived  friend's  eyes ;   but  on   Theresa's  departure  for  Strasburg 

^*^lx  Huber  in  December,  1792,  she  remained,  at  the  earnest  request 

_    '^is  faithless  wife,  to  watch  over  Forster  with  her  usual  simplicity, 

^-nature,  and  thoughtlessness — as  a  species  of  "  moral  nurse." 


«c 


,j^  ^  It  is  possible  that  a  falso  light  may  thus  Lave  boon  cast  upon  me,  both  in  a 
^^•^^•t^cal  and  moral  point  of  view.    I  cared  little  for  it,  however,  being  little 
^^p^^^tomed  to  inquire  into  the  eflPect  my  conduct  may  produce  upon  others, 
I  fed  myself  justified,  and  without  guile  in  my  own  eyes.  .  .  .** 


-Aund,  in  truth,  slander,  of  which  she  had  so  often  been  the  object, 
^r  ventured  seriously  to  discredit  her  devotion  and  perseverance 
"tliis  case,  although  they  were  indirectly  to  become  the  primary 
e  of  the  greatest  crisis  through  which  she  passed  during  the  whole 
of  her  life.     She  still  entertained  a  passionate  love  for  Tatter. 
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Either  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between  these  i\ 
lovers  has  really  not  been  handed  down  to  us,  or  it  was  deem 
advisable  to  suppress  it ;  but  the  letters  she  writes  to  Meyer  durii 
the  year  1792  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  her  soul  is  st 
wrapped  up  in  the  remembrance  of  "  that  singular  man,"  Tatt< 
Still,  she  had  already  begun  to  entertain  certain  misgivings  as  to  t] 
warmth  of  his  afifection  for  her,  and  on  the  tidings  that  he  is  abo 
to  pass  within  a  trifling  distance  of  the  place  where  she  resides,  i 
find  her  manifesting  less  impatience  to  fold  him  in  her  arms,  thi 
anxiety  to  ascertain  ''  whether  he  will  really  be  so  unnatural,  i 
inhuman,  so  unaccountable,  as  to  pass  close  by  Mayence  witho- 
even  coming  to  see  her!"  At  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  thic 
happening,  she  catches  herself  harbouring  ''  the  rebellious  project 
liberating  herself  from  this  dependence,"  for,  she  adds — 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  ho  has  put  mo  to  torture.  How  often  have 
been  forced  to  give  way  to  him  against  my  own  conyictions.  How  would  it  I 
were  they  one  day  to  prove  stronger  than  the  desire  to  yield  ?  If  the  wroi 
done  to  me  were  to  become  so  evident  that  I  could  not  help  condemning  hin 
It  is  from  this  that  my  innermost  soul  recoils.  ..." 

This  time,  however,  he  did  come  and  spent  several  days  wil 
Caroline  at  Mayence,  on  his  way  to  Italy,  thereby  rendering  h 
extremely  happy,  according  to  her  own  account.  Alas !  this  wi 
but  a  solitary  ray  of  sunshine,  for  soon  after  the  city  is  taken  I 
Gustine's  army,  and  the  besieging  troops  of  the  Allies  approac 
rapidly,  so  that  when  left  alone  with  Forster,  owing  to  Theresa 
flight,  she  begins  to  see  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  futur 
and  applies  to  Tatter  for  advice,  and  even  protection  in  case  of  neec 
but  ho  answers  her  from  Italy  that  he  regrets  he  can  do  nothing 
help  her.  She  must  have  felt,  as  it  were,  a  cold  steel  penetratir 
to  her  heart : — 

**  By  a  very  little  more  manly  courage,  by  a  single  decisive  woi-d,  he  mig: 
have  rescued  me— the  only  man  to  whom  I  over  applied  for  protection  h 

refused  it  me He  has  refused  his  own  happiness.     Meanwhile  the  tiz 

was  passing  when  privation  is  delight.  .  .  .  My  patience  began  to  be  exhauste 
my  heart  regained  its  freedom,  and  in  this  position,  without  an  aim  in  life,, 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  try  to  alleviate  a  fiienc 
(Forster's)  sufferings  and — ^tind  diversion  for  my  thoughts." 

Here  there  is  an  interruption  in  this  correspondence  lasting  thr 
months — ^from  January  to  March,  1793 — and,  indeed,  it  is  ve: 
incomplete  until  the  year  1796.  A  fact  regarded  by  M.  Haym 
imdoubtedly  confirmed  by  manuscript  documents  which  have  pas8» 
through  his  hands,  but  which  we  would  fain  have  consigned  to  tr 
domain  of  fancy,  or  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  countless  calumni 
to  which  Caroline  was  continually  giving  rise  by  the  thoughtlessne 
of  her  conduct,  ought  certainly  to  find  its  proper  place  here.    Eitb 
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in  consequence  of  great  mortification  at  Tatter's  slight,  or  of  weari- 
ness   produced  by  the  monotony  of  her  existence  and  a  desire  for 
eiLoitement  and  diversion ;  either  because  in  an  unlucky  hour  she 
forgot  herself,  or  yielded  to  a  sudden  attack  which  paralysed  resist- 
anoe  by  its  very  suddenness :  certain  it  is  that  a  Frenchman,  endowed 
THLtb.  the  usual  enterprising  audacity  of  his  countrymen  in  afiairs  of 
gallantry,  and  who  thus  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  her  platonio 
Oeiman  admirers,  succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  commit  the  only 
fault  with  which  she  had  to  reproach  herself  seriously  in  her  life. 
Slie   subsequently  fell  ill,  either  from  agitation  or  remorse,  or  both, 
and  could  not  leave  the  town.     When  she  recovered,  Forster  started 
for    Paris  to  *'  solicit  the  incorporation  of  Mayence  and  the  Rhine 
I^rovinces   in  the  French   Republic  " — the  noble- hearted   patriot ! 
On  tlie  30th  of  March  she  was  finally  able  to  quit  the  besieged  town, 
accoxnpanied  by  her  daughter  and  Madame  Forkel,  the  somewhat  sus- 
picions lady  whom  she  had  taken  into  her  family.     She  intended 
going  to  the  hospitable  house  of  the  Getters  at  Gotha,  one  which  in 
^^  the  difficult  junctures  of  her  eventful  life  never  ceased  to  be  open 
to  her.     Scarcely  had  she  passed  the  gates  of  Mayence,  however, 
when,  she  was  arrested.     A  few  davs  afterwards  it  was  announced 
^^    the  Paris  Maniteur,  with   characteristic   republican  delicacy  of 
expression,  that  "the  widow  Bohmer,  citizen  Forster's  friend,  had 
*^®exi  sent  off  to  the  fortress  of  Konigstein."     Her  consciousness  that 
^e  Mras  not  his  friend  in  the  French  sense  of  the  word,  was  of  but 
^ttle  avail  to  her ;  for  neither  friend  nor  enemy  in  Germany  ever 
**^Used  her  of  more  than  a  political  connection  with  the  Forsters. 
^no    had   to   submit  to  a  three  months'  cruel  captivity,  rendered 
^araher  still  by  the  presence  of  her  delicate  little  girl,  and  by  her 
^^n   condition.     It  was  full  two  months  before  she  was  even  inter- 
^^Sa.ted ;  and  in  what  kind  of  company,  in  what  an  atmosphere  did 
^*^®   pass  them  ?     On  the  14th  of  June,  after  eleven  weeks  of  this 
^^'^ble  trial,  the  day  after  her  transferment  to  Kronberg,  she  writes 
^^  fellows : — 

I  have  spent  many  days,  the  horror,  agony,  and  privations  of  each  single 
V*^^ of  which  would  have  sufficed  to  drive  a  sensitive  person  mad.    My  health 
**   Buffered  a  good  deal "  (she  had  just  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  three 


«eica),  •*  but  really  my  peace  of  mind  has  been  so  little  impaired  tha-t  I  still 
,^?^  tliat  I  can  eigoy  life  even  this  very  day,  since  I  have  a  room  to  myself, 
*^  tihairs  in  it,  and  in  a  place  where  I  no  longer  see  gaolers  and  sentinels." 

"^onid  all  these  trials  and  privations  she  literally  found  nothing 
J^^tieveT  to  console  her.     She  soon  received  the  tidings  of  the  death 
^   beloved  sister.     Tatter's  desertion  is  still  fresh  in  her  mind. 


'^^n  put  to  the  test  the  friendship  of  Theresa,  Huber,  and  Forster 
^*^^'^€d  what  might  have  been  expected ;  the  selfishness  of  the  two 
ler,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  the  latter,  became  but  too  apparent 
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in  broad  daylight.     Moreover,  her  high  influential  friends  in  tH"  :4he 
allied  camp,  like  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  though  always  ready  an^K:  jid 
agreeable  in  words,  never  did  anything  for  her  when  she  needed  i:       it 
It  was  the  Gotters  who  were  constantly  writing,  petitioning,  ar:^c:jid 
soliciting  in  her  behalf ;  and  it  was  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  wlfT  ^ho 
now  hastened  from  Amsterdam  to  endeavour  to  obtain  her  transfe-^^aier- 
ment   to  Kronberg.      Above  all,  it  was  her  brother,  her  belov^  ^*ved 
Philip,  who  at  once  hurried  home  from  Italy,  and  leaving  no  stoEr^onc 
unturned,  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  audience  of  the  PmssiK  Sajx 
monarch — at  that  time,  burly,  sensual  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II. — ar^  ,^nd 
in  procuring  his  sister's  release  from  captivity,  to  which  Albini,  t  :i^Rhe 
archbishop-elector's   minister,  seems   to  have  consented  reluctanr^  _ttly 
enough,  and  with  no  very  good  grace.     The  king  in  his  order  th^TTiat 
she  should  be  set  at  liberty,  added  some  expressions  of  regret  for 

Caroline,  in  which  was  couched  an  ill -concealed  allusion  to  an  abw^  -^uae 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  electoral  government. 

After  three  months  and  a  half  of  intense  suflTering  and  prlvati^  _oii8 
of  all  sorts,  she  is  at  length  able  to  write  to  her  old  friends  at  Gk)t^-;::zz;ho, 
on  the  13th  of  July,  from  Frankfort: — "My  dear  friends, — ^I  am 

free,  free  thanks  to  the  untiring  exertions  of  my  youngest  broth^^aer." 
But  liberty  in  itself  was  not  all  she  required,  for  she  must  kr  -lov 
where  to  direct  her  steps,  '■  In  a  fit  of  despair  she  had  said  to  M 
'*  My  life  in  Germany  is  at  an  end."  Schlegel,  it  is  true,  w 
Frankfort,  close  b}' ;  but  he  had  neither  home  nor  position. 
Gotha  friends  besought  her  to  pay  them  a  visit,  but  how  could 
accept  their  proffered  hospitality  at  so  critical  a  moment  ?  " 
brother  desires  me  to  leave  at  once,  this  very  hour ;  so  I  m 
I  am  on  no  account  to  stop  at  Gotha,  and  yet  I  am  burning 
impatience  to  see  you  all,  if  it  were  only  for  a  moment ;  for 
health,  my  soul,  are  both  in  need  of  deep  silence  for  their  recov 
and  in  this  sense  such  necessity  is  agreeable  to  me."  From  all 
we  may  safely  infer  that  M.  Haym  is  but  too  well  justified  in  ass^  ^^' 
ing  what  he  does,  and  that  she  had  her  reasons  for  not  going  to  "^^ 
Gotters  just  then.  As  a  last  resource  she  appeals  to  Meyer,  by  wt^*^^ 
answer  she  is  at  once  deprived  of  the  only  refuge  she  still  imagi  :^^^ 
to  be  open  to  her.  *'  I  will  be  as  calm  as  I  can ;  only  yon  ii-J^*^ 
remember  that  every  vulnerable  point  in  a  woman's  nature  has 
attacked  in  me."  In  this  frank — at  times  surly,  but,  in  the  m 
attached  friend — she  had  hoped  to  find  •*  every  description  of 
secrecy,  and  a  mind  capable  of  occupying  hers  at  a  time  when  it 
not  safe  for  her  to  be  alone  with  her  own  thoughts ;  in  short,  a 
on  whose  honesty  and  humanity  she  could  safely  rely."  She .  s 
persists  in  believing  in  him,  even  after  a  first  and  somewhat  evas 
answer : — **  For  as  long  as  her  own  heart  telb  her  honesty 
possible,  she  is  incapable  of  acquiring  the  talent  of  doubting,     H 
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le  to  suppose  that  all  the  world  is  less  good  than  herself  P'^  Still 
was  obliged  to  submit,  for  on  a  second  application  Meyer  politely 
Bed.  Then  it  was  that,  "  deserted  by  every  one,  unable  even  to 
an  end  to  my  existence,  I  confided  in  a  man,  whose  addresses 
id  rejected,  whom  I  had  sacrificed  and  wounded,  to  whom  pre- 
y  on  account  of  the  nature  of  my  confidence  I  could  offer  no 
ies  of  compensation  after  having  made  it,  and  I  was  not  deceived 
im. 

lie  speaks  of  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel.  He  wrote  from  Amster- 
,  where  he  was  tutor  in  a  wealthy  family  since  1791,  beseeching 
not  to  go  to  Mayence ;  and  when  she  ultimately  did  go  there  he 
eated  her  to  leave  it.  But  she  turned  his  admonitions  into 
:ule,  and  answered  him  with  jokes  and  raillery.  At  one  time  he 
had  some  thoughts  of  joining  her  there,  and  his  brother  and  best 
id,  Friedrich  Schlegel,  who  had  formed  an  exalted  opinion  of 
>Iine  from  her  letters  and  August  Wilhelm's  description  of  her, 
who,  moreover,  had  a  great  liking  for  romantic  undertakings, 
s  he  was  pleased  to  call  every  fancy  of  his,  "the  caprices  of 
us,''  greatly  encouraged  him  to  carry  out  his  plan.  Even  Caroline 
elf  seems  to  have  countenanced  it ;  but  his  engagements  in 
Land,  perhaps  also  an  affair  of  the  heart  with  a  certain  Sophie— 
ihese  beings,  alike  impatient  of  all  control  as  of  all  gine,  were  apt 
ive  way  to  the  strangest  and  most  contradictory  feelings — kept 
in  Amsterdam,  and  this,  of  course,  did  not  fail  to  bring  down 
1  him  fresh  raillery  on  Caroline's  part,  by  which  even  his  vanity 
a  author  was  assailed,  that  most  vulnerable  Achilles'  heel  in  poor 
.egeL  Still,  nothing  could  shake  his  affection  for  her.  He  at 
I  hastened  to  Frankfort  at  her  summons,  received  the  frankest 
most  complete  confession  from  her  lips,  and  with  the  gallantry 
.  cavalier  escorted  his  lady  fair,  at  last  moved  by  his  devotion  to 
through  Germany  to  Leipzig,  where  he  left  her  at  the  house  of 
chen,  the  fortunate  editor  of  the  Weimar  classics.  Having  con- 
i  her  to  the  care  and  protection  of  his  brother  Friedrich,  at  that 
5  studying  at  the  Leipzig  University,  he  then  went  back  to 
land.  It  now  became  a  difficult  matter  to  stand  proof  against 
L  generosity,  and  Caroline  began  to  repent  her  past  severity 
iris  August  Wilhelm.  From  a  village  close  to  Leipzig,  where 
had  taken  up  her  residence  to  abide  the  denouement  of  her  Mayence 
enture,  she  writes  to  Friedrich : — 

You  must  feel  what  a  friend  I  have  found  in  Wilhelm.  He  has  amply 
ipontaneously  repaid  me  with  unaffected  disinterestedness  and  more  than 
icioas  aid  for  anything  I  may  have  bestowed  on  him.  That  I  am  thus  able 
ill  him  mine  without  being  fettered  by  any  blind,  irresistible  feeling,  has 
)  reconciled  me  with  myself." 

'riedrich  Schlegel  had  expected,  from  what  he  knew  of  her  before- 
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handy  to  find  her  no  ordinary  woman ;  hut  his  expeetationt 
even  aurpaased.     Writing  to  bis  brother,  he  aaya  of  her,  ''She  is 
noble  creature ;  and  you  owe  her  far  more  than  you  will  ever  he 
to  render  her."     And  farther  on : — 


«Our  intorcourso  has  something  of  familiarity,  although  without  enl 
confidence ;  there  is  a  mutual  interest  in  one  another,  but  no  oommuni' 
Understand  mo  rightly  though ;  I  f^ooc  felt  the  superiority  of  her  intell  ^^ 
over  mine ;  only  it  is  still  too  strange,  too  inconceivable,  that  a  woman  shod^J 
be  what  she  is  for  mo  to  believe  entirely  in  her  frankness,  and  in  a  total  aboe^^^^ 
of  artifice." 

Little  by  little,  nevertheless,  he  becomes  convinced  that,  howe'^rc 
great  may  be  her  flirting  propensities,  her  sincerity  is  not  feign^5<5l 
and  he  is  all  admiration  for  "  this  simplicity,  this  divine  sense     o 
truth,"  which  he  bad  not  expected.     On  the  other  side,  the  socie^ 
of  this  gifted  young  man,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  premature  success,  vrwu 
a  great  source  of  enjoyment  for  Caroline  herself.     Involuntarily  slie 
narrowly  escaped  inspiring  him  (he  was  then  twenty-one)  with    a 
real  passion.     However,  be  became  aware  of  the  danger  betimes,  and 
avoided  it,  foreseeing  the  inevitable  consequences  which  must  ensoo ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  a  man  who  during  the  whole  course  of  his  li^^ 
never  refused  himself  the  smallest  caprice  for  the  sake  of  any  ob»^« 
actually  sacrificed  a  passion  to  his  friendship  for  his  brother  Wilhdos^ 
for  the  only  genuinely  deep  feeling  he  ever  knew  was  fraternal 
When  he  leaves  Leipzig,  after  watching  over  her  at  the  most  cri —  ^ 
period  of  her  life,  he  writes :  ''  My  confidence  iu  her  is  unconditionil 
she  is  no  longer  that  singular,  unfathomable  being  of  whom  one  v0 
constantly  learning,  but  the  best  of  creatures,  who  makes  ma  Uvak 
for  my  faults."     The  last  words  are  dated  from  Dresden,  where 
Schlegers  married  sister,  and  Eorner,  the  intimate  friend  of  Schilkr, 
and  father  of  the  patriot  poet,  were  then  residing.     Five  years  afler 
wards  he  portrayed  her  in  his  Lucinde,   and   there  is  nothing  i 
this  description — rather  forced,  by  the  way,  like  many  of  his  writin/ 
whenever  he  attempts  to  be  poetical — to  denote  the  slighteat  antieq 
tion  of  their  subsequent  rupture. 

Her  charming  little  girl  had  been  a  still  greater  resource  to 
during    her    seclusion    than    even   Friedrich   Scblegel's   oompi 
'*  Without  this  child  I  should  really  not  be  able  to  bear  soliti 
but  she  is  so  fuU  of  spirits  and  animation  that  at  the  end  of  tiie  d 
scarcely  perceive  that  I  have  neither  left  my  room  nor  seen  •  In 
countenance.'^ 

Before  she  left  her  retirement  in  search  of  peace  and  affeoti 
the  Gt)tters',  Caroline  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  visit 
her  old    friend   Meyer,  and  again    renewing   an   intimacy 
had  received  so  many  shocks.     At  last,  in  the  first  days  of  Fel 
1794,  she  actually  arrives  at  the  house  of  her  faithfid  fni 
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Grot;]ia;  hat,  ala»!  tile  jtnx  she  passed  with:  them,.  &r  from  con- 
tarilyutkig  towarcbs  recmitmg  her  strength  and  restoring  the  peace  of 
mixid  she  so  wden^ily  wished  for,  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
'fcrying  of  her  erentfol  life.  The  proficiency  of  country  towns  rn 
pGTsecating  indiyiduals  who  shine  by  superiority  of  any  kind,  or 
wrho  simply  suffice  to  themseWes,  or  call  forth  Tirtuous  censure 
any  form,  is  well  known.  Nowhere  is  this  quality  developed 
higher  degree  of  perfection  than  in  the  tiny  capitals  of  Germany. 

Scarcely  had  Caroline  m»de  her  appearance  in  @otha,  when  the 

Ootters'  heose  was  shmssed  by  every  one. 

*'  Political  prejndices  are  stronger  here  thaa  an3rwhere  else,  and  serve  as  a 
pretext  for  avoiding  me.  17  they  knew  all,  how  little  need  there  would  be  for 
tiiis  €scaB9.  Even  ntj  friends  l^emselves  find  certain  things  in  my  life  difficult 
to  eiEplun,.  amiwill  soon  lose  the- courage  to  defend  me.  ...  Do  not  think  me 
co^rardlj  because  I  am  deeply  wounded.  You  cannot  think  me  capable  of 
l>eariiig  thiis  kind  of  sufTering  with  the  heroism  of  an  actress,  any  more  than  of 
losizig  my  self-respect.  ...  I  care  not  for  intercoiu'se  with  the  multitude,  but 
1  remain  xndififorent  when  I  see  my  fnends  exposed  to  annoyance  on  my 


Yet  the  Gott-ers,  far  from  uttering  a  complaint,  continued  stead- 

^Mtly  to  uphold  and  defend  her  against  her  enemies,  and  entreated 

^ci*  not  to  leave  them^     They  even  tried  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 

tiou  between  her  and  her  husband's  family ;  but  in  vain.     Gradually 

^o  ties  which  united  her  to  her  Mayence  friends  slackened.    Forster 

^ed  of  a  broken  heart  in  Paris  (February,  1794).     Theresa  still 

^^'xntinued  sending  her,  from  time  to  time,  what  Caroline  wittily 

^^Us  "  manifestoes  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  to  the  Polish 

-^-^pullic,**  or  sentnnental  allusions  to  Forster,  to  hastening  whose 

^'^tiniefy  end  she  had  herself  contributed  more  than  any  one  or  any- 

^*^iti  J  else ;  first,  by  h^  harshness  and  capricious  temper ;  then  by 

and  flattering  his  inordinate  vanity,  and  urging  him  to 
filse  step  he  had  taken ;  and,  lastly,  by  betraying  his  confidence. 
another  time  she  sends  her  good  advice,  such  as : — 

*  I  ammuLware  whether  your  heart  be  disengi^ged  or  not  just  now,  or  what 

be  occnpying  love's  place  in  it ;  but  if  still  in  coxmection  with  the  other 

^»  beware  lest  they  slight  or  take  advantage  of  you.  ...  If  you  can  get  on 

tibsm,  so  mach  the  better,  till  you  have  found  out  your  right  "walk  in 

'^     You  must  unleaTB  Tatter ;  Schl^l  may  have  been  able  to  save  you,  but 

Mallj  inadequate  to  the  task  of  guiding  you.'' 

^^^^Woline  aoBwers  all  this  with  cold  dignity,  not  wholly  free  from  a 

^^^  of  irony.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  misfortune  has  not  blunted  the 

^^S^  of  bar  wit ;  bat  there  is  no  danger  of  her  following  her  friend 

^  Stiasburg'.    Meyer,  as  usual,  feigns  not  to  understand  the  hints 

^'*^  throws  oat ;  so  that,  in  despair,  she  at  last  begins  to  think  of 

^^^^aden,  where  Friedrioh  Schlegel  and  his  sister  are  living,  as  a 

^1^e  to  settle  ixu    Still,  she  has  a  slight  dread  of  the  £omer  set, 
06  2 
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and  is  not  wrong  In  supposing  them  to  be  strongly  prejudiced  agai 
her.  Scruples  of  delicacy  deter  her  from  appealing  a  second  time 
August  Wilhelm  Schlegel;  this  is,  therefore,  undertaken  for  1 
by  Friedrich,  who  urges  the  matter  so  forcibly  upon  his  brot 
that  he  ultimately  succeeds  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  give  up 
situation  in  Holland,  and  return  to  Germany.  The  question  noi 
to  find  a  suitable  place  of  residence ;  no  easy  matter  for  ih< 
Caroline,  haying  gone  to  Gottingen  on  a  visit,  had  received  not 
from  the  authorities  to  quit  the  town ;  as  even  six  years  after,  retu 
ing  there  with  her  second  husband,  permission  was  denied  her 
remain.  The  Saxon  ministers  were,  it  seems,  equally  opposed  t 
*'  Jacobin  woman  "  settling  in  Dresden.  Besides,  new  difficulties 
arising  within  the  circle  of  her  own  family ;  so  that,  harassed  on 
sides,  she  at  one  time  entertains  serious  thoughts  of  going  to  A  me: 
or  to  Rome,  which  last  plan  is  greatly  encouraged  by  Friedr 
Finally  she  decides  upon  repairing  to  Brunswick  to  one  of 
sisters,  and  she  gives  a  narrative  of  her  three  days'  journey  tl 
from  Gottingen  which  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Fielding  hinii 
Here  she  is  joined  by  Schlegel  in  July,  1795,  whom  she  finds  sligl 
changed.  His  way  of  speaking,  ''  with  clearness  and  warmth,  w 
out  vehemence,  and  yet  with  fascinating  eloquence,^'  pleases  I 
but  she  is  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  him  a  good  deal  Frenchii 
In  short,  she  now  sees  in  her  old  friend  and  admirer  that  poUsl 
elegant  man  of  the  world,  that  Schlegel  of  whom  history  has  carefi 
preserved  t^e  type.  She  finds  him,  however,  quite  unaltered  in 
feelings  and  in  his  behaviour  towards  hersolf,  and  while  she  fl 
maintains  that ''  men  who  are  no  men  can  make  even  the  best 
women  unhappy,"  she  yet  begins  to  feel  affection  for  him ;  notwr 
standing  which  we  find  her  in  October,  1795,  quite  as  averse  as  e 
had  formerly  been  to  any  idea  of  a  marriage  between  them.  So* 
however,  her  tone  begins  to  be  modified :  "  You  always  seem  to  i 
to  have  a  pique  against  the  Schlegels,"  she  writes  in  French  to  Mqr 
"  whereas  I  own  to  a  tenderness  for  them.  At  any  rate,  I  cam 
deny  that  they  have  exercised  considerable  influence  over  my  destii 
for  if  I  do  not  go  to  Dresden,  I  shall  certainly  go  to  Holland." 

But  instead  of  adopting  this  resolution,  she  lingers  on  at  Bra: 
wick  for  nearly  a  year,  her  time  being  completely  filled  up,  now 
assisting  Schlegel  in  his  work  for  Schiller's  periodicals,  now  with 
society  of  Eschenburg,  not  yet  supplanted  by  the  Schlegels  oa 
throne  of  criticism,  now  with  the  theatre,  and  last,  though  not  le 
with  her  little  daughter's  education.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  ] 
suade  her  into  contracting  a  more  intimate  alliance  with  Wilh* 
Schlegel,  whom  she  thoroughly  liked  and  esteemed^  it  is  true,  bat 
whom  she  was  unable  to  cherish  a  tenderer  feeling.  He  was  oUi 
even  to  have  recourse  to  the  little  Augusta,  then  but  ten  years 
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to  plead  his  cause.     "  Just  think  it  over,  you  and  your  mamma/'  he 
says  ;  **  for  you,  at  any  rate,  have  nothing  to  object ;  have  you,  Gus- 
teline  P  "     Finally,  to  provide  "  protection  for  herself  and  her  child," 
and  "  more  to  comply  with  her  mother's  wish  than  her  own  inclina- 
tions," she  consented  to  their  union,  which  was  considered  by  both 
the  contracting  parties  as  leaving  each  "  entire  liberty."     Even  then 
alie  distinctly  felt  "  Schlegel  never  ought  to  have  been  more  to  her 
than  the  friend  he  had  so  bravely  been  all  her  life,  sometimes  with 
true  nobility  of  soul."     Her  "  sincerity  towards  him  was  without 
reserve,  at  any  rate,"  and  Schlegel  would  have  had  no  right  what- 
ever had  he  complained  of  her  later  on — which,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
never  did — for  being  no  more  than  a  friend  to  him.     Her  friendship 
was  genuine,  active,  useful,  and  devoted  ;  it  may  even  be  said  with- 
out any  exaggeration  that  Schlegel  never  would  have  been  the  man 
he  afterwards  became,  had  it  not  been  for  her.     The  wedding  took 
place  on  the  first  of  July,  1796,  Caroline  being  at  that  time  thirty- 
three  and  Schlegel  twenty-nine  years  of  age.     They  left  the  day 
after  for  Jena,  where  Schlegel  went  in  consequence  of  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  Schiller,  who  was  most  anxious  to  secure  so  valuable 
a    coadjutor.     As  for  the  liberal   and  enlightened   government  of 
Karl  August,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  his  friend  Gothe,  they 
were  of  course  too  wise  to  throw  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
their  settling  at  that  university  in  their  dominions. 

K.   HiLLEBRAND. 


THE  BASIS  OF  MUSICAL  SENSATION. 

If^  having  selected  at  random  an  uneducated  lad,  a   student 
fresh  from  the  Conservatoire^  and  a  man  of  general   cultuie, 
introduce  them  to  a  concert- room,  and  compare  the  imfureasions  i 
severally  receive  from  one  of  Beethoven's  quartettes,  we  find 
mental  effects  to   be  curiously  unlike.      To  the  untutored  lad 
various  sequences  of  melody  and  harmony  axe  little  more  th 
variety  of  sensations,  delightful  or  painful  in  different  d^;rees, 
grounds  of  which  he  is  wholly  unable  to  give  us.     The  ardent  m 
cian,  again,  appears  to  lose  these  effects  of  single  sensations  in 
intellectual  gratification  of  comparing  and  relating  their  several 
tinguishable  aspects,  and  discovering  the  formative  elements  w1k.io1l 
make  them  an  artistic  product.     Finally,  the  consciousness  of    *lie 
man  of  impartial  culture  passes  from  the  single  organic  effects      ^.n 
which  the  lad's  mind  remains  confined,  not,  however,  to  the  fine  ^^t- 
ceptions  of  musical  form  in  which  the  trained  connoisseur  delig*li*^ 
but  to  an  indefinite  number  of  vague  ideas  and  feelings  which  a 
to  throng  up  as  groups  of  images  around  the  sequent  sensations, 
the  first  case  we  have  simple  emotional  effects  that  tell  the  min«l  ^^ 
nothing  beyond  themselves,  and  seem  to  spring  immediately  from    ^*^® 
peculiarities  of  our  organism.     In  the  second,  there  is  presented    '^^ 
us  a  highly  objective  form  of  consciousness  actively  employed-      ^^ 
noting  the  aspects  of  the  external  art.     In  the  last,  we  find  a 
paratively  subjective  mode  of  consciousness,  the  mind  being 
indifferent  to  the  immediate  sensation  and  its  external  refereix^^^^ 
and  turning  on  itself  in  the  varying  moods  of  memory  and  fancy^- 

These  three  imaginary  hearers  represent  in  a  rough  fashion 
classes  of  musical  effect  which  a  complete  psychology  of  the  subjj  ^ 
would  have  to  consider  apart.     They  all  constitute  normal  psyc^l"-^ 
logical  effects  of  the  moment,  though  we  see  in  different  minds,    ^^^ 
in  different  stages  and  moods  of  the  same  mind,  a  tendency  in       **^^ 
one  or  the   other  to   become  prominent  and  overshadow  the  ^r^^^' 
Each  of  them  presents  too  a  large  field  for  interesting  resea.'^"'^^ 
Our  present  limits  require  us,  however,  to   curb   any   inMnod©^"^ 
impulses,  and  we  must  be  content  with  examining  one  of  these  enti<5^^o 
subjects.     The  one  that  presents  itself  most  naturally  is  the  iai'*^ 
process  in  the  actual  development  of  musical  sensibility ;    ani 
think  it  has  an  interest  of  its  own  that  may  well  reward  our  pre 
selection  of  it. 

The  peculiar  interest  that  attaches  to  the  study  of  the  physiolo^ 
foimdations  of  our  sensations  of  tone  arises  from  two  principal 


.^cal 
its. 
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first  of  ally  the  sensatioiis  of  musical  harmony  seem  to  present  a  case 
if  those  ambiguous  psychological  phenomena  of  which  it  is  dif- 
icult  to  say  how  far  they  are  ultimate,  how  far  derivatiTe,  feelings. 
Secondly,  the  singularly  exact  and  certain  results  which  physios 
utd  physiology  have  reached  with  respect  to  the  external  antecedents 
of  musical  sound,  naturally  offer  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  application 
of  physiological  theory  to  the  illumination  of  these  obscure  mental 
regions.  Our  present  intention  is  to  examine  into  the  latest  and 
most  valuable  results  of  this  physiological  speculation. 

By  subjective  reflection  we  may  easily  analyse  all  the  ccmiplex 
pleasures  of  music  into  infinitely  various  combinations  of  tones  or 
totes.  These  elements  compose  a  series  or  scale  according  to  their 
sweral  degrees  of  pitch.^  Within  certain  limits  all  such  variations 
r  pitch  are  pleasing  sensations.  When,  however,  the  note  rises 
x>Te  a  certain  height,  it  becomes  shrill  and  painful,  and  when  it 
Ub  below  a  certain  depth  it  breaks  up  into  separate  pulsations  of 
und  and  loses  its  tonic  character.  Further,  as  the  pitch  of  a  note 
^preaches  either  of  these  limits,  it  becomes  less  clearly  recognisable 
-that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  so  easily  distinguish  the  note  from  the 
jiioent  notes  of  approximately  similar  pitch.  In  addition  to  tlus 
ndLamental  property  of  pitch,  a  note  possesses  other  peculiarities,  of 
^oli  the  chief  is  timbre,  the  colour  or  quality  of  a  note  as  deter- 
ged by  the  character  of  the  instrument  that  utters  it.     When  sung 

Uie  human  voice  a  note  is  felt  to  be  of  a  rich  quality,  whereas 
^  xiote  of  a  flute  strikes  us  as  poor  and  empty.  Every  tone  has,  of 
^iiae,  a  certain  duration  in  time,  and  in  consequenoe  of  our  many 
P^riences  of  variations  in  the  duration  of  our  sensations  we  are 
^^ys  able  to  conceive  the  briefest  musical  sound  as  divisible  into 
^^"ter  intervals.  Yet  such  division  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
^l^rsis  of  the  sensation.  We  can  obtain  by  it  nothing  but  shorter 
^^  units  of  precisely  the  same  mode  of  feeling.  All  that  subjective 
^^ctkm  tells  us  about  these  single  tones  is,  that  they  are  simple 
^>itegeneous  sensations  not  susceptible  of  being  divided  into  more 
'^^MQtary  impressions. 

Out  of  these  elements,  then,  our  elaborate  musical  ^ects  are  built 
•  By  combining  them  in  an  indefinite  number  of  varieties  with 
*{^ect  to  time,  intensity,  emphasis,  and  in  the  case  of  orchestral 
^^%ic,  timbre,  we  may  obtain  the  multiplex  effects  of  finished  muaioal 
Imposition. 

Of  this  comUnation  there  are  two  possible  modes,  those  of  simul- 
^Qoos  and  successive  tones,  each  of  which  proceeds  according  to 
*^tain  laws  of  afSinity  between  the  separate  notes.    In  tibe  case  of 

(1)  Our  diatonic  scale  is  well  known  to  be  in  part  an  arbitraxy  inyention  of  art,  ainco 
*^  ear  is  capable  of  discriminating  finer  shades  of  difference  in  pitch  than  our  amalleBt 
^suUsis  mtenraL 
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co-existent  notes  this  is  clear  enough.     The  music  ian  in  combiDi:  i   in 
tones  in  accords  has  to  attend  to  the  harmoniou  s  relatioiiB  of  e^^m.-sac 
particular  note.     In  the  sequent  tones  of  melody,  on  the  other  hai:^««Q(j 
there  seems  at  first  sight  no  such  limitation.     Yet  if  we  try  OT\m~--mx  i 
piano  all  possible  movements,  from  a  given  note  to  others,  we  fi  ^-^n j 
that  while  some  transitions  are  pleasing  and  natural,  others  strike  •^   tie 
ear  as  strange  and  perplexing.     The  first  and  obvious  link  of  tr^^BBaa- 
sition  is  of  course  supplied  by  proximity  in  pitch.     A  given  n»  — ote 
passes  more  smoothly  into  its  contiguous  tone  or  semitone  than  i^^mto 
its  octave  or  twelfth.     Yet  this  is  no  peculiarity  of  musical  sou^i^d, 
but  holds   good   of   all   our  sensations.      All   strongly  contra^-  ^ed 
sequences  of .  impression,  whether  colours  or  tones,  have  someth-5'ng 
of  a  shock,  whereas  gradual  passages  from  sensations  to  others  o'ssIt 
slightly  diflTerent  in  character  have  a  quieter  eflFect  on  the  mind.  ^X7fae 
real  peculiarity  of  tonic  transition  is  to  be  seen  when  a  leap  froa^o-  a 
given  note  to  one  far  removed  in  pitch  is  nevertheless  felt  to      "be 
natural.     This  happens  whenever  the  two  notes  are  harmonious ;  «i  ^xad 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  immediate  traiisit>£c3n 
from  one  sensation  to  another  is  rendered,  by  the  faint  persistence    <^^ 
the  former  in  memory,  scarcely  distingui^able  from  their  sinci-'tii" 
taneous   occurrence.     Thus   we  find  that  the  only  other  pecaJj-^^ 
element  of  musical  impression  besides  simple  tone  is  contained   ^^ 
the  principle  of  harmony. 

In  listening  to  any  harmonious  conjunction  of  two  notes,  we  a] 
to  have  a  new  type  of  sensation  which  it  is  impossible  to  render 
intelligible  by  analysis  or  analogical  description.     It  is  true 
along  with  this  efiect  of  harmony  we  have  other  sensations  whiob.  i^ 
is  possible  to  distinguish.     In  all  our  common  impressions  of  musi^^ 
chords,  we  easily  recognise  the  several  single  notes  that  enter  ixxt^ 
the  combination.     When  we  concentrate  attention  on  such  a  nofc^  ^ 
a  chord,  it  does  not  seem  qualitatively  different  from  the  impres«*^^ 
of  the  same  note  when  struck  alone ;  only  it  is  partially  obscured    ^^ 
its  imion  and  apparent  fusion  with  the  other  notes  of  the  harmox^y* 
Yet  the  new  and  unique  effect  of  harmony  is  felt  to  be  quite  separ^  "^^^ 
in  thought  from  the  single  notes  that  support  it.     It  is  in  no  »^^^ 
the  sum  of  these  notes,  an  effect  which  we  might  have  infeJ^"^^ 
d  priori  from  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  constituent  notes.     &^^^  - 
calculation  might  enable  us  to  predict  the  total  intensity  or  ma3^  ^ 
sound  producible  by  the  combination  of  any  given  notes,  but  oo*^ 
never  give  us  a  remote  hint  of  the  new  quality  of  harmony. 

We  are  well  aware  how  familiarly  musical  harmony  is  describe^ 
a  relation  between  single  tones  ;  but  this  mode  of  speech  arises, 
think,  from  a  transference  of  language  from  other  and  analog^^^ 
regions  of  feeling.   When  we  speak  of  harmonious  traits  of  charao^ 
or  even  of  a  harmonious  tone  of  colour  running  through  a  pici 
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commonly  means  that  we  perceive  a  certain  similarity  between 

elements,  or  a  likeness  of  relation  to  some  common  centre. 
s  pleasing  aspect  of  likeness  is  felt  to  be  so  akin  to  a  sense  of 
lical  harmony,  as  known  to  arise  from  the  juxtaposition  of  certain 
»,  that  we  readily  come  to  talk  of  the  latter  in  terms  of  the 
ler.     Yet  a  little  attention  to  the  impression  of  notes  in  accord 

at  once  convince  us  that  the  feeling  of  harmony  is  no  product  of 
erception  or  comparison  of  the  separate  notes,  but  arises  in  con- 
uaness  just  as  directly  and  unaccountably  as  the  peculiar  effect  of 
)  itself.  This  may  be  recognised  most  readily  by  rendering  the 
irate  notes  indistinct.  If  one  very  lightly  strikes  on  a  piano  in 
Bggio  manner  the  notes  of  a  common  chord,  and  then  listens  to  the 
it  after-tones  when  the  pedal  is  still  down,  he  may  easily  obtain 
the  characteristic  sweetness  of  harmony  without  being  able  to 
ognise  a  single  note  of  the  accord.  Subjectively,  therefore,  har- 
ny  must  be  regarded  as  a  class  of  sensation  sui  generis, 
While  all  harmony  constitutes  a  single  mode  of  sensation,  our 
iou8  feelings  of  harmony  admit  of  individual  differences.  These 
irences  refer  to  the  measure  of  purity  or  the  degree  of  sweetness 
he  harmony.  While  some  conjunctions  of  notes  give  ns  this  sen- 
>ii  in  an  intensely  pleasurable  form,  others  afford  it  in  a  less 
r  and  perfect  manner.  The  proper  feeling  for  such  differences 
hade  of  harmony  is  a  still  more  difficult  attainment  for  the  adult 
d  than  the  appreciation  of  the  distinct  sensation  of  harmony. 

the  various  harmonies  which  our  musical  instruments  render 
Uiar  always  seem  distinctively  coloured  by  the  single  notes  that 
felt  to  be  present,  and  so  their  true  worth  as  harmonies  tends 
©  obscured.  If,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  discover,  by  mere  obser- 
on  of  our  sensations,  whether  the  chord  of  the  fourth  or  fifth,  that 
3  F  or  C  G,  ministers  the  purer  harmony,  we  find  the  comparison 
Singly  difficult  by  the  obscurating  influence  of  other  characters 
X'essed  by  the  individual  notes  present.  Yet  here  again,  by 
dng  the  single  notes  as  indistinct  as  possible,  we  may  approxi- 
ely  measure  the  various  grades  of  harmony  used  in  our  modem 
d.  If,  for  instance,  in  listening  to  a  major  and  minor  third 
Sy  C  E-flat),  we  try  to  suppress  all  suggestions  of  extraneous  ele- 
Lts,  all  mental  references  to  key,  and  concentrate  our  atten- 
on  the  mere  sweetness  of  the  harmony,  we  may  easily 
over  it  to  be  purer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  com- 
ttion.  In  the  minor  chords  there  is  felt  to  be  a  partial  troubling 
lie  smooth  flow  of  the  accord,  and  this  circumstance  easily  lends 
he  impression  an  aspect  of  sadness.  It  is  worthy  of  observation 
'  none  of  our  musical  notes  unite  without  producing  some  effect  of 
Kuony  or  discord.  Though  we  may  easily  enough,  from  the 
eriemce  of  non-musical  sounds,  conceive  a  combination  of  tones 
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to  be  unaccompanied  by  either  of  these  feelings,  we  find,  as  a  matt^K,^-^ 
of  fact,  that  they  never  do  so,  though  some  of  these  efifects  are  neith»  .^dx^r 
pure  harmonies  nor  pure  discords,  but  an  apparent  mingling  of  tif  ...^^ 
two  feelings. 

We  find,  then,  as  the  two  characteristic  pleasures  of  musical  ser-^^ag. 
sation,  the  impression  of  pure  tone,  and  the  feeling  of  harmony  arisii^cL  ng 
from  the  combination   of  tones.      These  sensations,   looked  at  as 

feelings  of  the  mind,  appear  to  be  ultimate  and  indivisible;  a:  _nd 
accordingly  we  may  now  pass  from  our  subjective  point  of  view,  a-  ~~jid 
having  placed  ourselves  on  the  external  side  of  the  mental  edifice^  in 
company  with  the  physicist  and  physiologist,  we  may  observe  fc^lr« 
material  processes  which  always  precede  and  originate  the 
sations  we  have  been  considering. 

The  external  cause  of  every  sound  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  ra 
series  of  vibrations  set  up  in  the  sounding  body  and  propagatedL      ^ 
the  ear,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  medium  of  the  air.     These  vil>ir-«h 
tions  when  thus  transmitted  take  the  form  of  aerial  undulations      ^r 
waves  very  similar  in  their  character  to  the  spreading  ripples  we  na.^7 
produce  on  the  surface  of  a  lake  by  throwing  a  stone  into  it.     In  ^^e 
case  of  a  musical  sound  or  tone,  these  waves  are  of  equal  lengdi  CL^nd 
recur  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  while  the  undulations  which 
a  mere  noise  arc  wanting  in  this  regularity.     Further,  it  has 
proved  that  corresponding  to  every  difference  of  pitch  among 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  aerial  wave  series. 
higher  the  note,  the  greater  the  number  of  vibrations ;  and  since  «»^ 
sounds  travel  through  the  air  at  the  same  pace,  it  follows  that  ^  ^ 
a  high  note  the  length  of  the  air  wave  is  diminished  just  in 
portion  as  the  number  of  waves  per  second  is  increased.     Wh< 
moreover,  the  same  note  is  struck  softly  and  loudly,  the  number 
rapidity  of  the  undulations  are  unchanged,  the  difference  in  inteasii 
being  due  to  the  greater  range  of  oscillation  of  the  aerial  partiolfis  or 
molecules.     Again,   we  learn  that  when  two    sounds    are  Bimal-  .^^ 

taneously  pi-oduced,  the  waves  of  the  two  series,  passing  over  the 
same  tracts  of  air,  combine,  if  not  too  alike  in  rapidity,  in  a  singk 
series  of  composite  waves.  Thus  if  C  and  G  or  F  are  simultaneously 
struck,  we  must  try  to  conceive  one  set  of  undulations  entering  the 
ear  which  represents  in  its  various  phases  the  mathematical  sum  of 
the  two  series.  Finally,  our  familiar  physical  science  tells  us  that  in 
the  case  of  all  notes  which  are  related  to  each  other  in  ifiusical 
harmony,  as  C  G,  C  F,  the  number  of  aerial  vibrations  per  second  of 
the  one  note  bears  a  simple  numerical  ratio  to  that  of  the  other. 
Thiis  if  we  take  any  G  and  the  next  C  above  it  we  find  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  the  G  scries  during  any  interval  of  time  to  be  just 
three-fourths  that  of  the  C  series  for  the  same  intervaL 

Having  thus  arrived  under  the  guidance  of  the  physioist  at  the 
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lid  of  the  ear,  we  may  ask  the  physiologist  to  conduct  us 
li  the  unknown  mazes  of  this  organ,  and  to  unveil  for  us  thoso 
xsesses  which  form  the  continuation  of  aerial  waves,  and  are 
mediate  antecedents  of  our  sensations.  From  his  descriptions 
L  the  air  waves  passing  into  vibrations  of  tympanum,  bone  and 
ntil  in  an  intricate  part  of  the  inner  ear  (the  seala  media  of 
hlea)  these  fine  motions  reach  the  extremities  of  the  nerve 
EUid  are  transformed  into  those  obscure  processes  of  the  nervous 
loe  that  underlie  all  our  sensations.  The  terminations  of  the 
Bbres,  the  so-called  fibres  of  Corti,  are  arranged  in  a  very 
\  manner,  and  constitute  a  kind  of  key-board,  each  distinct 
3ing  supposed  to  answer  to  some  one  set  of  aerial  waves,  and 
ibserve  the  production  of  one  particular  tone.  In  the  case  of 
ination  of  simultaneous  sounds  we  have  to  suppose  that  the 
mded  nndulations  before  described  are  resolved  by  the  fibres 
i  into  their  constituent  series,  the  compound  series  having  pre- 
he  same  effect  on  the  nervous  fibres  that  the  simple  ones 
kave  had  if  they  had  entered  the  ear  singly.  Of  the  exact 
of  the  nervous  process  but  little  is  as  yet  known.  Most  phy- 
rts  are,  however,  agreed  that  it  is  a  mode  of  molecular  vibra- 
ore  or  less  analogous  to  the  physical  processes  that  underlie 
ilectrical  phenomena,  and  so  on.  If  this  is  so,  we  may  at  once 
^e  each  distinct  series  of  sound  waves  to  be  transformed  into 
esponding  series  of  molecular  motions.  That  is  to  say,  the 
3ns  in  the  nervous  fibre  affected  by  a  rapid  series  of  aerial  un- 
Ds  would  also  be  rapid,  those  in  another  fibre  affected  by  a 
series  would  be  relatively  slow,  and  in  the  case  of  harmonious 
lie  two  sets  of  vibrations  going  on  in  the  fibres  concerned 
bear  to  each  other  a  similar  ratio  to  that  borne  by  the  two 
eries  of  imdulations. 

the  result  of  this  physical  and  physiological  teaching  we 
have  the  following  basis  of  musical  pleasure.  The  pleasing 
>f  tone,  as  contrasted  with  mere  noise,  arises  fnmi  the  even 
ity  of  the  sequent  molecular  motions  of  a  nervous  fibre, 
light  of  harmony  is  connected  with  a  simple  variation  in  the 
f  this  regular  sequence  in  two  or  more  fibres,  the  motions  in 
)re  being  continuous  and  equal,  but  varying  in  their  absdlute 
Y  in  a.  simple  numerical  ratio.  To  explain  any  further  why 
odes  of  nervous  excitation  should  be  more  pleasurable  than 
could  only  be  effected  by  learning  more  about  the  nature  of 
able  nervous  stimulation  in  general,  and  by  connecting  this 
lar  mode  of  exciting  pleasure  with  other  modes  observable  in 
cesses  of  vision  and  so  on. 

,  we  think,  has  been  the  view  of  the  organic  foundatiGtts  of 
id  harmony  generally  adopted  by  recent  physiologists.     In 
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opposition  to  this  a  new  theory  of  musical  sensation  has  for  soizie 
while  been  propounded  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  contemporary 
physiologists.  The  researches  of  Professor  Helmholtz  into  the  basis 
of  musical  pleasure  have  naturally,  perhaps,  excited  much  mox^ 
attention  in  his  own  land  of  music  than  in  ours.  They  imply,  ^3f 
course,  mathematical  details  which  are  less  interesting  to  ordinary 
readers ;  but  their  principal  results  are  easily  apprehended,  whiX< 
the  fact  of  their  professing  to  account  for  much  of  the  mysterious « 
influence  of  musical  impression  should  make  them  a  matter  of 
importance  to  every  reflective  lover  of  the  art.^ 

The   sum   and   substance   of    the   author's   additions  to  music 
theory  is  implicitly  contained  in  his  system  of  upper  tones.    It  h 
long  been  known  as  a  physical  fact  that  a  string  or  wire  when  maic 
to  vibrate  swings  to  and  fro  not  only  through  its  whole  length,  hn^X 
also  in  its  half  length,  quarter  length,  and  so  on.  So,  too,  the  colons  ^i> 
of  air  in  certain  wind  instruments  is  known  to  vibrate  in  differem:^*^ 
series  of  waves  similarly  related  to  each  other  in  length.     Oat  ^31 
these  simultaneous  vibrations  there  arise  concurring  series  of  war- 
in  the  connecting  medium  of  the  air,  which  answer  in  their  sever^J 
rapidities  to  a  principal  deep  or  ground  tone  and  feeble  upper  tone 
which  are  simple  multiples  of  the  same.     Thus  when  a  G  wire  of 
piano  is  struck  there  are  propagated  faint  undulations  correspondii 
to  the  next  octave,  others  to  the  fifth  above  the  octave  and  so 
The  order  of  these  upper  tones  in  the  case  of  any  given  note  ms 
be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  example  in  which  the 
tone  is  marked  1 : — 


1      2^    3      4      6      6      7 


The  higher  series  are  very  feeble,  and   need  not  be  taken  i 
account  as  afiecting  our  sensibility.     It  is  found  that  the  pecnli 
quality  of  timbre,  or  richness  of  tone,  is  due  to  the  number  of  up 
tones  present  in  the  note.     Thus  a  note  sung  by  the  human  voic^ 
or  struck  on  a  violin,   is  found  to  be  much  fuller   and  finer  ^ 
quality   than   one   uttered  by  a  flute,  and  this   difierence  exact 
corresponds  to  the  variation   in   the   number  of  the  upper  ton' 
present.     When  the  note  is  nearly  destitute  of  upper  tones, 
happens  in  the  case  of  a  stopped  organ-pipe,  it  sounds  thin  and  poo^ 

(1)  Tho  foil  exposition  of  the  author's  theory  is  ^von  in  his  great  work  '^Bie  Lclu^^ 
von  den  Tonempfindungcn."    A  very  succinct  and  clear  sketch  of  the  theory  may  al^-*"^ 
be  found  in  a  lecture  "  Uber  die  phTsiolog^hen  Ursachen  der  MusikaliBchen  Hannooic-^^^ 
(see  "  Fopulare  Wissenschaftliche  Vortrago/'  Brunswick,  1S66.)    A  brief  account  of  t1^-^^ 
physical  side  of  the  theory  is  supplied  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  the  last  of  his  Talaab«-^ 
lectures  on  Sound. 
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and  miniBters  scarcely  anything  of  the  proper  enjoyment  of  tone. 

l^liy  these  tones  should  not  be  discoverable  as  distinct  parts  of  a 

no'fc^  is  due,  according  to  our  author,  to  habitual  inattention.     He 

holcls  that  after  close  observation  a  fine  ear  may  soon  come  to  detect 

th.eir  separate  existence. 

3[ore  important  yet  than  the  bearing  of  these  upper  tones  on 
nxEgle  notes  appears  to  be  their  influence  in  the  production  of  harmony. 
It  is  obvious  at  once  that  the  supposition  of  several  subordinate 
toxies  being  present,  though  blending  indistinguishably,  in  a  musical 
note,  very  much  complicates  the  problem  of  harmony.  For  when 
t^ra  notes  are  sounded  together  we  have  to  think  of  agreeable  unison 
not  only  between  the  two  ground  tones,  but  also  between  the  groimd 
tone  of  one  note  and  the  upper  tones  of  the  other,  and,  finally, 
between  the  several  upper  tones  of  the  two  notes.  Unless  all  these 
dements  combine  in  a  pleasing  mode  of  sensation,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  pure  enjoyment  of  harmony.  Professor  Helm- 
holtz  distinctly  recognises  this  consequence  of  his  theory,  and  seeks 
by  means  of  it  to  establish  a  new  principle  of  harmony,  which,  if 
accepted,  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  contribution  to  the 
physiology  of  music. 

To  understand  this  principle  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  for  an 
lOBtant  to  the  physical  explanation  of  soimd.     When  two  series  of 
air    ^^aves  of  widely  different  lengths  simultaneously  travel  to  the 
^^^  tihey  combine,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the  form  of  a  single 
seriofi  of  compound  waves,  and  affect  the  two  corresponding  nerve 
fibroa  just  as  if  they  entered  the  ear  apart.     But  if  the  undulations 
^*   t'iie  two  series  are  very  nearly  equal  in  length,  no  such  even 
^^^<it  is  produced  by  their  conjunction.     The  one  set  being  only 
^^Slitly  in  advance  of  the  other,  their  several  phases  tend  now  to 
^^I'^xigthen,  now  to  neutralise,  one  another.     Thus,  if  we  take  the 
Pb^^e  of  an  undulation  which  represents  condensed  particles  of  air, 
^be   effect  will  be  now  to  double  this  density,  now  to  reduce  it  to  the 
*^^^age  leveL     These  two  series  of  air  waves  being  of  nearly  equal 
^I^i^ty  are  supposed  to  stimulate  the  same  nerve  fibre ;  and  the 
^^^ot  of  such  irregular  and  broken  vibrations,  instead  of  the  even 
^t>x-ationB  of  a  single  tone,  is  a  series  of  alternate  swellings  and 
^^^gs  of  sound  having  the  effect  of  rude  and  abrupt  shocks  (Ton- 
^^^ie).    Their  mental  effect  is  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  a 
succession  of  flashes  of  light  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.     Such 
l^leasant  sensations  are  frequently  produced  by  a  piano  when  out 
^une,  the  two  or  three  wires  which  sound  the  same  note  being 
^^^"^r  no  longer  exactly  of  one  pitch.     When  these  beats  are  very 
*^"^v  they  are  very  slightly  disagreeable,  and  have  a  certain  impres- 
^  «.     ^^ness,  as  may  be  heard  in  vocal  church  music.     The  greater  the 
'^rence  in  the  length  of  the  waves  of  the  two  notes,  provided 
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only  they  are  sufficiently  approximate  to  produce  the  dHfect  at   ^^3], 
the  quicker  are  the  beats.     When  they  are  not  more  than  four      ^ot 
six  in  a  second  the  ear  can  readily  distinguish  them.     When  tli^sy 
become  still  more  frequent  the  effect  is  an  unpleasant  jarring,  or     :i{ 
the  notes  are  high,  a  painful  shrillness.     As  their  frequency  is  y^^^ 
further  increased  the  ear  grows  little  by  little  incapable  of  distiK^- 
guishing  any  fragments  of  tone,  and  at  last  they  melt  in  an  app^a- 
rently  single  or  continuous  tone,  and  we  have  the  proper  effect    of 
discord.     From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  why  two  notes  of  appro^r^- 
mately  equal  height  should  conflict  with  each  other  in  the  harsl 
effect  of  dissonance.     But  it  does  not  so  readily  appear  why  not;«B 
so  far  removed  in  the  diatonic  scale  should  also  be  discordant.     Ho^ 
is  it,  for  instance,  that  an  intensely  discordant  sound  is  afforded  "bjr 
striking  simultaneously  the   G  of  the  treble  clef  and   the  hig^laer 
F-sharpP      The  answer  to  this  our    author  finds  in  his  system    cf 
upper  tones.     When  the  G  is  struck  the  first  and  strongest  upper  tone 
is  the  octave  above,  and  this  tone  being  only  a  semitone  removed  from 
the  other  note,  clashes  with  it,  and  produces  the  discordant  impressioiL 
Similarly  an  upper  tone  of  one  note  may  produce  discord  with    an 
upper  tone  of  the  other.     When,  for  example,  the  lower  C  of  the 
treble   clef  is  sti*uck  with  the  next  A-fiat  above,  the  reader  vaaj 
easily  see  from  the  illustration  of  the  order  of  the  upper  tones  alrea^J 
given,  that  the  second  upper  tone  of  tbe  C  is  only  a  semitone  removed 
from  the  first  upper  tone  of  the  G.     Accordingly  we  find  that  tin* 
combination  of  notes,  though  rendered  familiar  as  an  element  of  '^^ 
chord  of  the  lower  A-flat,  has  something  strange,  half-sad  abocat  A 
and  forms  a  characteristic  interval  of  the  G  minor  key.^ 

In  this  way  Professor  Helmholtz  establishes  an  invariabfe  c^^^ 
nection  between  the  degree  of  discordance  of  two  notes  and  '^^^ 
number  and  prominence  of  these  disturbing  shocka.  The  do^^^^ 
pronounced  discords  involve  disturbances  among  the  groond  to^^^ 
and  the  lowest  and  most  powerful  upper  tones.     From  these  — **^^*'* 


effects  to  the  sweetest  harmonies  we  find  a  series  of  fine  gradati*-^ 
less  and  less  painful  which  answer  to  decreasing  munber  and  'p' 
minence  in  these  disturbing  beats.     Just  as  the  harshest 


responds  to  the  greatest  number  and  prominenee  of  these  ^     ' " 


the  purest  harmony  answers  to  their  perfect  absence.     This  is 
one  physiological  ground  of  the  pleasure,  and  no  other  is  reqi 
Harmony  is  only  known  as  contrasted  with  discord,  and  a  finer 
of  disturbing    elements,    whether    due    to    superiority  of  nat 
organism  or  to  higher  culture,  discovers  a  conjunction  of  notes  C^'^-^^^ 

(I)  Beiddes  the  upper  tones,  other  partial  tones  may  also  co-opcrale  in  prodt^^^ 
discord.    These  are  the  so-callod  combination  tones  which  arue  from  the 
utterance  of  particular  notes.    Their  effect,  however,  in  our  ordinary  inatnuneiiti  is 
insignificant,  and  it  becomes  appreciable  only  when,  as  in  the  case  of  stopped 
pipes,  the  upper  tones  and  their  effects  are  almost  completdy  wanting. 
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to  be  liarmonious  to  be  painfully  discordant.   To  use  the  author's 
words,  we  may  say  that ''  Consonance  is  a  continuous,  dissonance 
ntermittent  sensation  of  tone/' 

he  great  experimental  proof  that  harmony  thus  rests  on  a  rela- 
and  negative  ground,  is  to  be  found,  according  to  our  author, 
he  case  of  those  instruments,  such  as  stopped  organ-pipes,  in 
^  the  upper  tones,  and  consequently  their  mutual  disturbances, 
ilmost  entirely  absent.  These  instruments  not  only  yield  single 
ft  destitute  of  the  rich  quality  of  tone  proper,  but  are  further 
bing  in  the  peculiar  effects  of  harmony  and  discord.  All  their 
i>inations  of  notes  seem  to  the  ear  indifferent  and  colourless,  and 
fr  which  on  other  instruments  8ffi>rd  the  sweetest  harmony  are 
to  be  scarcely  preferable  to  the  others. 

uar  a«th(xr  seeks  in  a  very  interesting  manner  to  trace  out  the 
lence  of  these  colliding  upper  tones  in  the  actual  formation  of 
siodem  musical  system,  and  in  the  various  historical  develop- 
ts  of  the  art.  Highly  instructive  as  these  researches  are,  their 
nt  and  volume  forbid  our  following  them  in  detail  here.  One 
ro  examples  of  the  method  of  inquiry  pursued  must  suffice, 
ildng,  then,  the  non-repugnant  character  of  upper  tones  as  the 
basis  of  harmony.  Professor  Helmholtz  discovera  various  degrees 
iffinity  between  notes.  The  principal  shades  of  harmonious 
ity  may  be  thus  summed  up.  First  of  aU  we  have  "  absolute 
OBtnee "  when  the  ground  tone  of  one  note  coincides  with  an 
nr  tone  of  the  second,  as  in  the  octave  and  twelfth  or  fifth  above 
octave.  Secondly,  there  are  the  "perfect  consonances  of  the 
Ui  and  fifth,  as  C  F,  C  G.  Next  in  order  come  the  "  middle 
mmances"  or  the  major  mxih  and  third,  C  A,  C  £.  Finally,  there 
ain  the  "  imperfect  consonances"  of  the  minor  sixth  and  third 
W-flaty  C  E-flat).  These  intervals  exhaust  all  the  more  common 
iomiliar  combinations  of  the  major  and  minor  keya.  Others  that 
frequently  used  in  musical  compositions,,  as,  for  instance,  the 
inant  seventh  (O  F  in  the  key  of  G),  are  in  reality  distinctly  dis- 
iant^  though  admitted  on  other  grounds  as  transient  dements  of 
fiowing  harmonies. 

lie  infioence  of  this  natural  afBnity  among  notes  may  be  traced, 
<mlj  in  the  combinations  of  simultaneous  notes  permitted  by  our 
is,  but  also  in  the  allowable  sequences  of  melody.  As  we  have 
mij  riiown,  the  limitations  of  such  transition  are  in  part  the  same 
these  ol  simultaneous  c(Mnbination ;  and  the  great  artistic  result 
his  natural  law  is  to  be  found  in  our  varieties  of  key.  From  the 
-  dial  any  given  note  holds  relations  of  various  degrees  of  inti- 
7  with  all  other  notes,  may  be  explained  to  a  large  extent  the 
Botng  of  our  musical  movements  within  the  bounds  of  one  par- 

(1)  "Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonempfindmigtii^*'  f^  S41-2.. 
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ticular  key.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  key  of  C  major,  we  find  that  t 
other  notes  of  the  scale  bear  on  the  whole  a  much  closer  affinity 
the  tonic  than  the  excluded  notes.  The  presence  of  such  ilinrnrilrM  ~Mi( 
intervals  as  the  D,  and  the  still  harsher  semitone  B,  is  accounted  ^EScDr 
by  the  necessity  of  a  tolerably  even  series  of  intermediate  links  ^i^f 
transition  in  melodious  movement.  The  minor  key,  on  the  ot 
hand,  the  history  of  whose  development  is  a  very  curious  musl 
study,  includes  notes  which  hold  a  much  less  clearly  harmonic 
relation  to  the  key-note,  and  hence  probably  its  peculiarly 
and  elegiac  character. 

The  transitions  of  sequent  chords,  like  those  of  single  notes,  Psr-^^). 
fessor  Helmholtz  finds  to  be  determined  by  certain  laws  of  natu^rr^ 
affinity.     But  this  part  of  the  subject  is  less  directly  illustrative       of 
his  physiological  theory.     So,  too,  the  technical  laws  which  coxLt^c-oI 
transition  from  key  to  key,  and  other  departments  of  the  art,  thou 
they  are  frequently  explicable  by  this  theory,  involve  other  reqa. 
ments  belonging  less  to  any  peculiarities  of  our  auditory  organ  IIil 
to  the  general  laws  of  our  emotional  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  various  historical  developments  of  music^    it 
may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  make  one  remark.     The  natural  law      of 
musical  pleasure  we  are  now  considering  is  itself  a  very  elastic  re^^- 
lation,  and  consequently  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  variety  0/ 
forms  that  the  art  has  at  difierent  times  assumed.     Since,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  affinities  of  notes  shade  ofi*  by  very  fine  gradations  from 
clearest  harmony  to  positive  discord,  it  is  easy  to  understand  "whj, 
among  various  peoples  in  difierent  stages  of  general  culture,  tie 
limits  of  musical  expression  were  now  expanded,  now  contracted. 
Thus,  for  example,  the    curious  shifting  of  scale  or  the  scope   o^ 
melody  in  the  ancient  and  modem  systems  of  music  is  just  whatono 
might  expect  from  the  indefiniteness  and  relativity  of  these  natiural 
affinities  of  notes.      Yet  the  action  of  this  natural  law,  if  par^7 
obscured  by  the  more  arbitrary  demands  of  the  art,  is  none  the  1^** 
certain.      Some  of  the  oldest  of   known  keys,  for  example,  ^^^^ 
simply  a  succession  of  fifths,  as  C,  G,  D,  A,  &c.,  and  thus  represent?^^^ 
the  closest  degree  of  affinity  between  contiguous  notes.     So  amcM^^'^ 
the  Gaelic  scales  we  find  one  wanting  the  third  and  sixth,  anotli< 
the  third  and  seventh — that  is  to  say,  the  notes  least  congruous  wil 
the  key-note.     The  extension  of  these  limits,  as  in  the  later  Gtrea^ 
music,  and  in  a  less  marked  degree  in  our  modem  system,  may  ^^>^'^J\ 
accounted  for  by  the  aesthetic  requirement  of  the  greatest  possible  ^ 
variety  in  melody  and  harmony.^ 

The  apparent  fiuctuations  of  natural  sensibility  to  the  affinity  dt^ 

(1)  The  varying  sensibility  to  pitch  is  taken  for  granted  here ;  but  ita  effect^  fhxm^lt^^ 
less  obvious,  must  be  supposed  to  have  always  co«operatod  with  the  varyiog  fwt«Vl« 
to  aflinity  in  modifying  scale  and  key.         , 
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s  are  seen  further  in  the  unsteadiness  of  the  limits  that  govern 
*  simultaneous  combination.  While  at  one  period  of  musical 
lopment  we  find  two  notes  regarded  as  harmonious^  at  another 
ee  them  excluded.  Thus  among  the  Greeks  the  combination  of 
third  was  reckoned  a  dissonance,  though  now  it  forms  one  of 
most  familiar  accords.  So  in  the  polyphonic  music  of  the  Middle 
3  the  harmonious  character  of  the  chords  of  the  third  and  sixth 
at  first  looked  on  with  suspicion,  and  in  consequence  they  were 
permitted  to  appear  as  closing  accords. 

\ixiB,  though  both  in  melody  and  harmony  we  find  with  the  pro- 
8  of  the  musical  art  a  tendency  to  wider  limits  and  greater  pos- 
>  variety,  the  influence  of  what  our  author  calls  the  affinity  of 
s  has  always  continued  to  bo  felt,  even  if  dimly,  and  to  be  acted 

Te  have  now  given  what  we  hope  may  prove  a  clear,  if  necessarily 
F,  account  of  the  several  parts  of  Professor  Helmholtz'  theory.  It 
>ly  remains  for  ns  to  sum  up  the  essential  meaning  of  his  hypo- 
ifi,  and  to  indicate  what  we  think  to  be  its  value  in  relation  to 
existing  theories. 

irst  of  all,  then,  what  appears  to  us  as  a  simple  sensation  of  tone 
lown  by  this  eminent  physiologist  to  be  a  composite  mass  of  sen- 
>n  resulting  from  a  fusion  of  a  ground  tone  and  several  feeble 
er  tones,  each  of  these  elements  being  transmitted  by  a  distinct 
re  fibre.  Secondly,  the  harmony  of  two  tones  is  referred  to  the 
dy  negative  condition  of  non-disturbance  between  the  several 
ninent  upper  tones  of  the  two  notes ;  or,  since  we  find  that  none 
composite  tones,  even  though  free  from  these  disturbing  elements, 
luce  harmony,  we  may  say  that  harmony  arises  from  the  union  of 
masses  of  tone  (ground  and  upper  tones),  each  of  which  afiects  a 
tility  of  nerve  fibres,  and  between  the  elements  of  which  no  dis- 
cing shocks  are  producible.  That  is  to  say,  just  as  a  single 
ical  note  is  demonstrated  to  be  a  complex  product,  a  harmony  is 
^ed  to  be  a  more  complex  product  of  these  products. 
"his  theory  of  harmony,  as  may  easily  be  seen,  directly  con- 
certs the  old  assumption  that  certain  simple  relations  of  time 
»iig  the  vibrations  of  concurring  notes  are  the  physiological  cause 
he  pleasure.  Two  consonant  notes  afford  pleasure,  not  because 
^  affect  two  nerve  fibres  in  the  particular  manner  implied  in  this 
>,  but  because  each  affects  a  plurality  of  fibres  without  producing 
appreciable  beats.  The  existence  of  this  numerical  ratio  is  a 
k  by  which  we  know  that  the  two  notes  possess  elements  of  the 
lired  character.  In  other  words,  this  numerical  property  of  the 
bining  notes  is  not  the  cause  of  the  harmony,  but  simply  a  con- 
itant  of  their  cause. 
liis  doctrine  has  no  doubt  something  startling  about  it^  especially 
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>  those  long  habituated  to  note  the  numerical  agreements  of 
lonious  notes.    More  particularly  the  porely  negatiye  charaeter 
jhese  physiological  conditions  strikes  one  as  nnsatisfiustory, 
when  contrasted  with  the  apparent  adequacy  of  the  older  hypotb 
Expression  has  been  given  to  this  view  by  a  very  acute  and  inte^:: 
esting  Oerman  writer,  Professor  Lotze  of  Gottingen.     He  considerr 
"  the  pleasure  of  harmony  to  be  too  distinct  and  positive  a  pleasure  "^ 
be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  mere  absence  of  such  disturb! 
elements."  ^     Yet,  as  this  same  critic  admits,  the  theory  of  Profd 
Helmholtz  does  imply  one  positive  condition  at  least,  namely, 
presence  of  a  considerable  variety  of  concurring  tones  or  ezcitati< 
of  distinct  nerve  fibres.     We  think  that,  plausible  though  this 
jection  at  first  sight   appears,  a  little  reflection   soon  betrays 
shadowy  nature.     For  why  should  it  not  be  the  natural  tendency^, 
to  speak,  of  simultaneous  tones  to  produce  the  peculiar  sensatiors. 
harmony  P    What  need  is  there  of  any  closer  rhythmical 
between  the  several  nervous  processes  involved  than  is  contained     in 
the  even  regularity  of  each  series  of  molecular  motion  P     Our  kn.<:»''ir- 
ledgo  of  the  precise  nervous  conditions  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  iS'C^ill 
very  scanty,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to   connect  this   principle      of 
harmonic  gratification  with  any  more  general  laws ;  yet  we  seo      3io 
valid  objection  to  the  hypothesis  in  the  supposed  need  of  some   dis- 
coverable agreement  or  resemblance  between  the  series  of  vibrat^xoai 
in  the  various  fibres.     In  fact,  however,  as  we  shall  presently^  9ce, 
Professor  Lotze's  objection  rests  on  metaphysical  assumptions  of  'tlie 
nature  of  psychical  stimulation. 

Just  as  there  is  no  valid  d  priori  reason  for  rejecting  this  theory"  ^ 
upper  tones,  so  we  imagine  the  evidence  of  facts  points  distinctly  ^ 
this  conclusion.  It  may  strike  our  readers  as  an  adverse  argume0t» 
that  according  to  this  supposition  we  have  nearly  the  same  set  ^ 
physiological  conditions  in  the  case  of  harmony  and  in  that  of  sisi 
tone.  In  each  of  these  processes  Professor  Helmholtz  supposw 
variety  of  non-disturbing  elementary  tones  to  co-operate,  the  oi 
difference  being  that  in  harmony  we  have  two  prominent  grmat^ 
tones  instead  of  one,  and  a  greater  abundance  and  force  of  upp^ 
tones.  Yet  it  may  be  answered  that  this  difference  in  quantity^  <0 
amount  of  nervous  excitation,  may  be  supposed  without  any  ood 
tradiction  to  beget  a  qualitatire  difference  in  the  resulting  sensation 
Why  we  do  not  have  a  faint  feeling  of  harmony^  from  the  blendr 
mass  of  ground  and  upper  tones  in  a  single  note,  it  may  be  somew' 
difficult  to  tmderstand.^    As  we  have  shown  in  our  account  of 

(1)  <'  Goschichte  dor  ^sthetik  in  Deutschland,"  p.  279. 

(2)  Since  penning  the  above  the  writer  has  been  informed  by  Profeisor  Hek 
that  he  regards  the  senBationa  of  harmony  and  full  timbre  or  clang  (to  follow  Pi 
TyndaU  in  adopting  a  niefdl  Q«nnan  word)  as  distinct  in  degree  only,  and  net  / 
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flsisations  of  harmony^  the  distinct  presence  of  the  two  tonic  sen- 
fttions  is  no  necessary  condition  of  the  unique  feeling  of  concord ; 
nd  one  would  naturally  expect  that  the  fusion  of  several  feeble  tones 
ith  a  ground  tone  would  result  in  some  faint  copy  of  this  feeling. 
!et  this  apparent  difficulty,  even  supposing  it  to  have  weight,  is  no 
rgument  against  the  particular  hypothesis  we  are  now  considering ; 
nr  it  exists  no  less  certainly  on  the  old  supposition  of  the  phy- 
ological  nature  of  harmony  now  that  the  presence  of  upper  tones  in 
ngle  notes  is  an  established  fact.  For  these  upper  tones  are  all,  in 
le  number  of  their  vibrations,  simple  multiples  of  the  ground  tone. 
Eld.  ought  therefore,  ex  hypothesis  to  produce  a  harmonic  effect. 

Over  against  these  few  apparent  obstacles  to  the  theory  must  be 
laced  the  mass  of  positive  evidence  so  clearly  set  forth  by  its  author. 
be  invariable  connection  of  discord  with  disturbing  pulses  in  the 
pper  tones,  and  of  harmony  with  the  absence  of  these  pulses,  and 
tie  variations  of  these  effects  with  the  number  and  force  of  these 
isturbing  elements,  are  established  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
:>gical  methods  of  agreement  and  concomitant  variations.  Finally, 
be  case  of  stopped  organ-pipes  and  other  instruments  lacking  upper 
ones,  presents  the  requisite  negative  instance  of  the  method  of  differ- 
noe,  and  appears  to  prove  conclusively  that  not  the  numerical  ratio 
£the  several  series  of  vibrations,  but  the  presence  of  concurring  and 
QU-disturbing  upper  tones,  is  the  real  cause  of  our  feeling  of  harmony. 

We  think,  then,  that  every  student  of  psychology  may  welcome 
is  physiological  speculation  as  a  direct  contribution  to  the  foun- 
ticns  of  his  own  science ;  and  he  will  be  ready  to  admit  with  its 
•csoverer  the  value  of  such  physiological  investigation  for  arriving 
"fclie  final  outworks  of  the  mental  structure.  As  Professor  Helm- 
1^2  well  shows  in  another  place,^  the  self-observation  of  an  adult 
K^d  is  extremely  inadequate  to  detect  the  pure  elements  of  a  sen- 
^ion,  because  of  the  accmnulated  effects  of  past  inattention  and  a 
E^t  of  rapid  transition  to  the  objective  facts  signified  by  the  sensa- 
*^     Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  apparently  simple  tone,  mere  reflection 

Qie  sensation  would  never  probably  have  discovered  the  presence 

tiore  dementary  upper  tones,  though  now  that  physiological 
^^  has  established  their  existence  they  may  be  heard  by  a  very 
^t  eflEbrt  of  attention. 

^t  the  same  time  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  a  characteristic  danger 
^luB  method  of  physiological  explanation.  It  is  not  always  safe 
^>Qasott  from  the  presence  of  a  certain  nervous  process  to  that  of 

^Corresponding  mental  feeling.     For  the  subjective  effect  may  be 

')  ''Fhynoioguche  Opiik.  Dritter  Abecbmtt,"  }26,  ''Von  dtt  Walmehmtnigen 
^llg— liiii,"  -whete  this  able  natunlift  shows  himself  not  inoovpefesnt  to  dismiss 
^  tfrilosqphieal  % uestions  as  the  nature  of  perception  and  the  grounds  of  inductive^ 
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counteracted  by  the  ruling  state  of  consciousness  at  the  moment,  o 
the  particular  nervous  process  may  coexist  with  others  which  togethe 
result  in  a  perfectly  new  type  of  sensation. 

We  think  Professor  Helmholtz  just  grazes,  so  to  speak,  this  logi 
stumbling-stone  when  ho  assumes  that  the  upper  tones  of  a  not 
must  always  have  a  distinct  existence,  not  only  as  nervous  process 
in  separate  fibres,  but  as  subjective  sensations  in  the  mind.     Th^^ 
there  is  a  tendency  in  each  separate  nervous  process  to  produce  it«  o 
tone,  is  shown  by  the  possibility  of  a  properly  disciplined   e 
detecting  them  as  separate  elements.     But  this  is  not  the  whole 
the  author's  meaning.    He  infers  their  faint  existence  in  our  famil 
sensations  of  tone  and  harmony,  and  conceives  that  this  infere: 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  mysterious  nature  of  music.     The 
pleasure  which  we  experience  in  a  rich  note  or  clang,  and  still  m 
in  a  harmony  of  notes,  arises,  on  this  supposition,  from  a  dim  c 
sciousness  of  the  many  separate  currents  of  sensation  which 


'QS^ 


fully  blend  in  the  mind.     Now  to  this  the  psychologist  might 
first  of  all,  that  any  such  subordinate  sensations  can  only  exist 
as  the  mind  is  conscious  of  them,  and  that  to  most  people  at  least 
detection  of  any  upper  tones  in  a  musical  note  would  necessm^  :3ril7 
interfere  with  the  characteristic  quality  of  the  sensation  as  a  sinKup^^^ 
indivisible  feeling,  and  assimilate  it  so  far  to  a  chord  consistin 
difierent  notes.     Secondly,  the  dim  perception  of  any  numbez" 
these  separate  pulsations  of  tone  would  no  more  explain  to    ^ 
listener's  mind  the  unique  feeling  of  harmony  than  the  faint  reco. 
nition  of  the  single  notes  of  a  chord  explains  it,  which  notes,  as 
have  already  remarked,  in  no  way  reveal  to  us  the  exquisite  ne 
emotion  which  they  furnish  us  by  blending  with  one  another  anC^ 
partially  obscuring  one  another.  ^^ ^'^ 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  whilst  a  great  physiologist  is  thus    ^^        ^ 
inclined,  from  a  consideration  of  material  processes,  to  interpose  as  a  ^"^^ 

medium  of  our  pleasure  in  tone  and  harmony  elementary  mental 
impressions  which  our  consciousness  is  unable  to  detect^  metaphy- 
sicians have  drifted  more  manifestly  into  the  same  error  by  assomp-  ^^   ^ 
tion  of  a  psychical  substance,  and  forces  exerted  by  it,  lying  beneath  4^^a 
the  stratum  of  observable  phenomena.    Thus  Leibnitz  referred  the  ^  ^ 
enjoyment  of  musical  impression  to  an  tmconscious  reckoning  of  the 
mind.    A  more  elaborate  theory  of  harmonic  pleasure  has  been  deve- 
loped by  Herbart.     This  philosopher  seeks  to  derive  all  mental  pro- 
cesses from  the  reciprocal  actions  of  elementary  feelings  or  conceptions 
(corstellungen).    Thus  he  holds  that  when  two  impressions  of  com- 
parable yet  difierent  contents,  as  two  colours,  reach  the  mind,  the 
unity  of  consciousness  urges  them  to  a  kind  of  mutual  hostility.     By 
means  of  this  collision,  a  part  of  the  fundamental  conceiving  activit]r^^' 
is  transformed  into  mere  effort  to  conceive.    The  two  feelinffs,  more^ 
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over,  suffer  a  loss  in  clearness  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  strength, 
^ones  he  views  as  like  each  other  in  the  aspect  of  height  or  pitch 
oiily.     When  two  unlike  tones  reach  consciousness  together,  their 
^^ilar  part  (proximity  in  pitch)  strives  towards  a  melting  into  one 
^^naple  sensation,  while  their  dissimilar  part  (remoteness  in  pitch) 
^Wves  against  this.     Perfect  harmony  results  when  the  latter  force 
^3  strong  enough  to  overpower  and  expel  this  effort  at  blending,  while 
^discord  arises  from  the  continued  strife  of  the  two  forces.    This  theory 
scarcely  needs  criticism.     Apart  from  the  endless  difficulties  that 
Arise  in  trying  to  apply  it  to  actual  harmony,  it  rests  on  no  basis  of 
phenomena,  and  has  consequently  no  scientific  claims  on  our  atten- 
tion.    Much  the  same  thing  must  be  said  about  some  more  recent 
attempts  to   explain  harmony.     Professor  Lotze  furnishes,  in  the 
observations  already  referred  to,  a  good  illustration  of  this  craving 
fox-   something  beyond  a  phenomenal  explanation  of  the  feeling.     He 
^hxxiks  it  insufficient  to  suppose  that  harmony  and  discord  result  from 
iiit;«rfering  nervous  processes.     Each  tone  must  be  supposed  to  reach 
coxxsciousness  just  as  though  it  were  alone,  and  the  feeling  of  har- 
ittoxiy  must  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  their  mutual  influences. 

A'V^hen  minds  of  so  opposite  an  order,  and  accustomed  to  such 
Afferent  methods,  thus  unite  in  seeking  an  intermediate  link  between 
^^rvous  processes  and  musical  sensations,  one  is  ready  to  suppose 
that;  these  feelings  present  some  unique  and  mysterious  character. 
Possitly  this  is  so  ;  but  if  it  be,  the  mystery  will  never  be  solved  by 
^^^'U.ming  psychical  activities  of  which  we  know  nothing.  A  far 
^or^  promising  road  to  such  a  discovery,  we  may  just  add,  will 
prol>c^l)ly  be  found  in  retracing  those  gradual  transformations  of  musi- 
*^*  ixnpression  which  are  due  to  the  accumulated  effects  of  experience 
*^o.   association.^ 

James  Si^lly. 

o    _   ^    -A  fine  illustration  of  the  fertility  of  this  method  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Herbert 
I  ^xxc^r'«  essiy  on  **  The  Origin  and  Function  of  Music  **  (Essays,  vol.  ii.). 


THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS. 
Chapter  XXXYII. 


lizzie's  first  day. 


The  ooming  of  John  Eustace  was  certainly  a  great  thing  for 
though  it  was  only  for  two  days.     It  saved  her  from  that  feeling 
desertion  before  her  friends, — desertion  by  those  who  might  na 
belong  to  her,  which  would  otherwise  have  afflicted  her.     His 
sence  there  for  two  days  gave  her  a  start.     She  could  call  him  Jo 
and  bring  down  her  boy  to  him,  and  remind  him,  with  the  swee 
smile, — with  almost  a  tear  in  her  eye, — ^that  he  was  the  boy's 
dian.     '^  Little  fellow  !     So  much  depends  on  that  little  life^ 
it  not,  John  P  "  she  said,  whispering  the  words  into  his  ear. 

**  Lucky  little  dog !  "  said  John,  patting  the  boy's  head.    ^^  Let 
see ;  of  course  he'll  go  to  Eton." 

Not  yet,"  said  Lizzie  with  a  shudder. 

Well;  no;  hardly; — ^when  he's  twelve."     And  then  the 
was  done  with  and  was  carried  away.    She  had  played  that  card, 
had  turned  her  trick.     John  Eustace  was  a  thoroughly  good-natia. 
man  of  the  world,  who  could  forgive  many  faults,  not  expec€^ 
people  to  be  perfect.     He  did  not  like  Mrs.  Carbuncle ; — was  im. 

ferent  to  Lucinda's  beauty  ; — ^was  afraid  of  that  Tartar,  Lord  Gteo:     

and  thoroughly  despised  Sir  Griffin.  In  his  heart  he  beli^"^^^ 
Mr.  Emilius  to  be  an  impostor,  who  might,  for  all  he  knew,  pick.  jcub 
pocket;  and  Miss  Macnulty  had  no  attraction  for  him.  Bu€>  ^^ 
smiled  and  was  gay,  and  called  Lady  Eustace  by  her  Chri^^fc^^^ 
name,  and  was  content  to  be  of  use  to  her  in  showing  her  friends  -fc^^' 
she  had  not  been  altogether  dropped  by  the  Eustace  people.  ^^ 
such  a  nice  affectionate  letter  from  the  dear  bishop,"  said 
^'but  he  couldn't  come.  He  could  not  escape  a  previous  eng^ 
ment." 

"It's  a  long  way,"  said  John,  "and   he's  not  so  young  b^       ^^ 
was  once; — and  then  there  are  the  Bobsborough  parsons  to 
after." 

"I  don't  suppose  anything  of  that  kind  stops  him,"  said  Li^^-^^ 
who  did  not  think  it  possible  that  a  bishop's  bliss  should  be  all^^.^  , 
by  work.  John  was  so  very  nice  that  she  almost  made  up  her  tX^-  ^  - 
to  talk  to  him  about  the  necklace  ;  but  she  was  cautious,  and  tha  ^ 
of  it,  and  found  that  it  would  be  better  that  she  should  a 
John  Eustace  was  certainly  very  good-natured,  but  perhaps  he 
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an  ugly  word  to  her  if  she  were  rash.  She  refrained^  therefore, 
after  breakfast  on  the  second  day  he  took  his  departure  without 
illusion  to  things  that  were  unpleasant. 

I  call  my  brother-in-law  a  perfect  gentleman/'  said  Lizzie  with 
lusiasm,  when  his  back  was  called. 
Certainly/'  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle.     ''  He  seems  to  me  to  be  very 

He  didn't  quite  like  his  party/'  said  Lord  George. 

I  am  sure  he  did/'  said  Lizzie. 

I  mean  as  to  politics.     To  him  we  are  all  turbulent  demagogues 

Bohemians.     Eustace  is  an  old-world  Tory,  if  there's  one  left 
where.     But  you're  right.  Lady  Eustace.     He  is  a  gentleman." 

He  knows  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered  as  well  as  any 
1,"  said  Sir  Griffin. 

•Am  I  a  demagogue,"  said  Lizzie,  appealing  to  the  Corsair,  ''or 
ohemian  P     I  didn't  know  it." 
'  A  little  in  that  way,  I  think,'Lady  Eustace ; — not  a  demagogue, 

demagoguical ; — ^not  a  Bohemian,  but  that  way  given." 
'  And  is  Miss  Koanoke  demagoguical  P  " 

'Certainly,"  said  Lord  George.  "I  hardly  wrong  you  there, 
IS  Roanoke  P  " 

'  Lucinda  is  a  democrat,  but  hardly  a  demagogue.  Lord  George," 
1  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 

'Those  are  distinctions  which  we  hardly  understand  on  this  thick- 
•ded  side  of  the  water.  But  demagogues,  democrats,  demonstra- 
38,  and  Demosthenic  oratory  are  all  equally  odious  to  John  Eus- 
B.  For  a  young  man  he's  about  the  best  Tory  I  know." 
*  He  is  true  to  his  colours,"  said  Mr.  Emilius,  who  had  been  endea- 
iring  to  awake  the  attention  of  Miss  Boanoke  on  the  subject  of 
ikespeare's  dramatic  action,  "  and  I  like  men  who  are  true  to  their 
3urs."  Mr.  Emilius  spoke  with  the  slightest  possible  tone  of  a 
sign  accent, — ^a  tone  so  slight  that  it  simply  served  to  attract 
3&tion  to  him. 

i^hile  Eustace  was  still  in  the  house,  there  had  come  a  letter  from 
uJc  Greystock,  saying  that  he  would  reach  Portray,  by  way  of 
*8ow,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  November.  He  must  sleep  in 
^^w  on  that  night,  having  business,  or  friends,  or  pleasure  de- 
eding his  attention  in  that  prosperous  mart  of  commerce.  It  had 
^  impressed  upon  him  that  he  should  hunt,  and  he  had  consented. 
^e  was  to  be  a  meet  out  on  the  Eilmarnock  side  of  the  county  on 
'  "Wednesday,  and  he  would  bring  a  horse  with  him  from  Glasgow. 
KX  in  Glasgow  a  hunter  was  to  be  hired,  and  could  be  sent  forty 
f^  miles  out  of  the  town  in  the  morning  and  brought  back  in 
evening.  Lizzie  had  learned  all  about  that,  and  had  told  him. 
^  would  call  at  MacFarlane's  stables  in  Buchanan  Street,  or  even 
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write  to  Mr.  MacFarlane,  he  would  be  sure  to  get  a  horse  that  woi 
carry  him.     MacFarlane  was  sending  horses  down  into  the  Ayrshi 
country  every  day  of  his  life.     It  was  simply  an  affair  of  mon< 
Three  guineas  for  the  horse,  and  then  just  the  expense  of  the  railwi 
Frank,  who  knew  quite  as  much  about  it  as  did  his  cousin, 
who  never  thought  much  of  guineas  or  of  railway  tickets, 
to  meet  the  party  at  the  meet  ready  equipped.     His  things  would 
on  by  train,  and  Lizzie  must  send  for  them  to  Troon.      He  presunn^i^^^ 
a  beneficent  Providence  would  take  the  horse  back  to  the  bosom  ^f 

Mr.  MacFarlane.     Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  letter.     "If  he  dc:::^:^^'^ 
mind,  he'll  find  himself  astray,"  said  Sir  Griffin.     "  He'll  have  to       «> 
one  way  by  rail  and  his  horse  another."     "  We  can  manage  b^^fc  -^er 
for  our  cousin  than  that,"  said  Lizzie,  with  a  rebuking  nod. 

But  there  was  hunting  from  Portray  before   Frank  Greys'C^cz^ct 
came.      It  was  specially  a  hunting  party,  and  Lizzie  was  to  be  ia^t-ro- 
duced  to  the  glories  of  the  field.     In  giving  her  her  due,  it  muats      ie 
acknowledged  that  she  was  fit  for  the  work.     She  rode  well,  thor&^ii 
she  had  not  ridden  to  hounds,  and  her  courage  was  cool.    She  looked 
well  on  horseback,  and  had  that  presence  of  mind  which  should  ix^^ver 
desert  a  lady  when  she  is  hunting.     A  couple  of  horses  had   T>een 
purchased  for  her,  under  Lord  George's  superintendence, — ^his    oon- 
jointly  with  Mrs.  Carbuncle's, — and  had  been  at  the  castle  for     the 
last  ten  days — "  eating  their  varra  heeds  off,"  as  Andy  Gowraii.    liad 
said  in  sorrow.     There  had  been  practising  even  while  John  Eixstace 
was  there,  and  before  her  preceptors  had  slept  three  nights  at    the 
castle,  she  had  ridden  backwards  and  forwards,  half-a-dozen  tiixies, 
over  a  stone  wall.     "  Oh  yes,"  Lucinda  had  said,  in  answer   to  a 
remark  from  Sir  Griffin,  **  it's  easy  enough, — till  you  come  across 
something  difficult." 

"  Nothing  difficult  stops  you,"  said  Sir  Griffin  ; — ^to  which  coropl^' 
ment  Lucinda  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

On  Monday  Lizzie  went  out  hunting  for  the  first  time  in  her  lif®* 
It  must  be  owned  that,  as  she  put  her  habit  on,  and   after^^*'^ 
breakfasted  with  all  her  guests  in  hunting  gear  around  her,  and  ^^ 
was  driven  with  them  in  her  own  carriage  to  the  meet,  ther©  y^ 
something  of  trepidation  at  her  heart.-    And  her  feeling  of  cautio^ 
fear  in  regard  to  money  had  received  a  shock.     Mrs.  Carbuncle    *^ 
told  her  that  a  couple  of  horses  fit  to  carry  her  might  perhaps    ^^ 
her  about  £180.     Lord  George  had  received  the  commission,  and 
cheque  required  from  her  had  been  for  £320.     Of  course  she     ^^ 
written  the  cheque  without  a  word,  but  it  did  begin  to  occur  to       ^  , 
that  hunting  was  an  expensive  amusement.     Gowran  had  infoi-^^  , 
her  that  he  had  bought  a  rick  of  hay  from  a  neighbour  for  £75 15#-  -^  ' 
"  God  forgie  me,"  said  Andy,  "  but  I  b'lieve  I've  been  o'er  hard  — 
the  puir  man  in  your  leddyship's  service."     £75  15«.  9rf.  did  seei^ 
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t  deal  of  money  to  pay ;  and  could  it  be  necessary  that  she  should 
a  whole  rick  ?  There  were  to  be  eight  horses  in  the  stable.  To 
t  friend  could  she  apply  to  learn  how  much  of  a  rick  of  hay  one 
e  ought  to  eat  in  a  month  of  hunting  ?  In  such  a  matter  she 
it  have  trusted  Andy  Gowran  implicitly ;  but  how  was  she  to 
V  that  ?  And  then,  what  if  at  some  desperate  fence  she  were  to 
irown  off  and  break  her  nose  and  knock  out  her  front  teeth ! 
I  the  game  worth  the  candle  ?  She  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
liked  Mrs.  Carbuncle  very  much.  And  though  she  liked  Lord 
•ge  very  well,  could  it  be  possible  that  he  bought  the  horses  for 
each  and  charged  her  £160  ?  Corsairs  do  do  this  sort  of 
g8.  The  horses  themselves  were  two  sweet  dears,  with  stars  on 
r  foreheads,  and  shining  coats,  and  a  delicious  aptitude  for  jump- 
over  everything  at  a  moment's  notice.  Lord  George  had  not,  in 
ti,  made  a  penny  by  them,  and  they  were  good  hunters,  worth 
nioney; — but  how  was  Lizzie  to  know  that?  But  though  she 
>ted,  and  was  full  of  fears,  she  could  smile  and  look  as  though 
liked  it.  If  the  worst  should  come  she  could  certainly  get  money 
;lie  diamonds. 

n  that  Monday,  the  meet  was  comparatively  near  to  them, — 
int  only  twelve  miles.  On  the  following  "Wednesday  it  would 
iixteen,  and  they  would  use  the  railway, — having  the  carriage 
to  meet  them  in  the  evening.  The  three  ladies  and  Lord 
rge  filled  the  carriage,  and  Sir  Griffin  was  perched  upon  the  box. 

ladies'  horses  had  gone  on  with  two  grooms,  and  those  for  Lord 
rge  and  Sir  Griffin  were  to  come  to  the  meet.  Lizzie  felt  some- 
t  proud  of  her  establishment  and  her  equipage; — ^but  at  the 
B  time  somewhat  fearful.  Hitherto  she  knew  but  very  little  of 
county  people,  and  was  not  sure  how  she  might  be  received ; — 

then  how  would  it  be  with  her,  if  the  fox  should  at  once  start 
y  across  country,  and  she  should  lack  either  the  pluck  or  the 
er  to  follow  ?    There  was  Sir  Griffin  to  look  after  Miss  Roanoke, 

Lord  George  to  attend  to  Mrs.  Carbuncle.  At  last  an  idea  so 
rible  struck  her  that  she  could  not  keep  it  down.  "  What  am  I 
a"  she  said,  "  if  I  find  myself  all  alone  in  a  field,  and  everybody 

gone  away  ?  " 

We  won't  treat  you  quite  in  that  fashion,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 

The  only  possible  way  in  which  you  can  be  alone  in  a  field  is  that 

will  have  cut  everybody  else  down,"  said  Lord  George. 

I  suppose  it  will  all  come  right,"  said  Lizzie,  plucking  up  her 
rage,  and  telling  herself  that  a  woman  can  die  but  once. 
Iverything  was  right, — as  it  usually  is.  The  horses  were  there, 
[oite^a  throng  of  horses,  as  the  two  gentlemen  had  two  each;  and 
re  was,  moreover,  a  mounted  groom  to  look  after  the  three  ladies. 
ne  had  desired  to  have  a  groom  to  herself,  but  had  been  told  that 
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the  expenditure  in  horsefiesli  was  more  than  the  stable  could  sta^i..^-^ 
"  All  I  ever  want  of  a  man  is  to  carry  for  me  my  flask,  and  wat-ci^^ 
proof,  and  Ixmcheon/'  said  Mrs.  Carbimcle.  "  I  don't  care  if  I  nere^^^ 
see  a  groom,  except  for  that."  ^^ 

*'  It's  convenient  to  have  a  gate  opened  sometimes,"  said  Lucinds^'^ 
slowly. 

"  Will  no  one  but  a  groom  do  that  for  you  ?  "  asked  Sir  GriflSn. 

*'  Qentlemen  can't  open  gates,"  said  Lucinda.  Now,  as  Sir  Griffin 
thought  that  he  had  opened  many  gates  during  the  last  season  for 
Miss  Roanoke,  he  felt  this  to  be  hard. 

But  there  were  eight  horses,  and  eight  horses  with  three  servants 
and  a  carriage  made  quite  a  throng.  Among  the  crowd  of  Ayrshire 
hunting  men, — a  lord  or  twp,  a  dozen  lairds,  two  dozen  farmers,  and 
as  many  men  of  business  out  of  Ayr,  Kilmarnock,  and  away  from 
Glasgow, — it  was  soon  told  that  Lady  Eustace  and  her  party  were 
among  them.  A  good  deal  had  been  already  heard  of  Lizzie,  and  it 
was  at  least  known  of  her  that  she  had,  for  her  life,  the  Portray 
estate  in  her  hands.  So  there  was  an  imdercurrent  of  whispering, 
and  that  sort  of  commotion  which  the  appearance  of  new-comers  does 
produce  at  a  hunt-meet.  Lord  George  knew  one  or  two  men,  who 
were  surprised  to  find  him  in  Ayrshire,  and  Mrs.  Carbuncle  was 
soon  quite  at  home  with  a  young  nobleman  whom  she  had  met  in  the  ^ 
vale  with  the  baron.  Sir  Griffin  did  not  leave  Lucinda's  side,  and  ^ 
for  a  while  poor  Lizzie  felt  herself  alone  in  a  crowd. 

Who  does  not  know  that  terrible  feeling,  and  the  all  but  necessity 
that  exists  for  the  sufferer  to  pretend  that  he  is  not  suffering, — wl 
again  is  aggravated  by  the  conviction  that  the  pretence  is  utterl] 
vain  P     This  may  be  bad  with  a  man,  but  with  a  woman,  who  never- 
looks  to  be  alone  in  a  crowd,  it  is  terrible.     For  five  minutes,  during 
which  everybody  else  was  speaking  to  everybody, — ^for  five  minul 
which  seemed  to  her  to  be  an  hour,  Lizzie  spoke  to  no  one,  and 
one  spoke  to  her.     Was  it  for  such  misery  as  this,  that  she 
spending  hundreds  upon  hundreds,  and  running  herself  into  debt 
For  she  was  sure  that  there  would  be  debt  before  she  had 
with  Mrs.  Carbuncle.    There  are  people,  very  many  people,  to  whor=^ 
an  act  of  hospitality  is  in  itself  a  good  thing ;  but  there  are  oih( 
who  are  always  making  calciilations,  and  endeavouring  to  count 
the  thing  purchased  against  the  cost.     Lizzie  had  been  told  th 
she  was  a  rich  woman, — as  women  go,  very  rich.     Surely  she  w 
entitled  to  entertain  a  few  friends ;  and  if  Mrs.  Carbuncle  and  Mi 
Koanoke  could  hunt,  it  could  not  be  that  hunting  was  beyond 
own  means.     And  yet  she  was  spending  a  great  deal  of  money, 
had  seen  a  large  waggon  loaded  with  sacks  of  com  coming  up 
hill  to  the  Portray  stables,  and  she  knew  that  there  would  be  a  Xot:::^^^ 
bill  at  the  corn-chandler's.     There  had  been  found  a  supply  of 
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in  tlie  cellars  at  Portray, — which,  at  her  request  had  been  inspected 

\}y  lier  cousin  Frank ; — but  it  had  been  necessary,  so  he  had  told 

her,  to  have  much  more  sent  down  from  London,^-champagne,  and 

h'q^ueurs,  and  other  nice  things  that  cost  money.     ''  You  won't  like 

Dot  to  have  them  if  these  people  are  coming  P  "     "  Oh,  no ;  certainly 

not;,''  said  Lizzie  with  enthusiasm.     What  other  rich  people  did,  she 

ffo^d  do.     But  now,  in  her  five  minutes  of  misery,  she  counted  it 

«IX    up,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  find  what  was  to  be  her  return  for  her 

es^X^^^^^®*     -^d  then,  if  on  this  her  first  day  she  should  have  a 

ffkl  1 ,  with  no  tender  hand  to  help  her,  and  then  find  that  she  had 

kEM.ocked  out  her  firont  teeth ! 

* 

lEut  the  cavalcade  began  to  move,  and  then  Lord  George  was  by 

h^'ar  side.    "  You  mustn't  be  angry  if  I  seem  to  stick  too  close  to  you," 

h^    said.     She  gave  him  her  sweetest  smile  as  she  told  him  that  that 

woiald  be  impossible.     "  Because,  you  know,  though  it's  the  easiest 

ib.uig  in  the  world  to  get  along  out  hunting,  and  women  never  come 

to    srief,  a  person  is  a  little  astray  at  first." 

*I  shall  be  so  much  astray,"  said  Lizzie.     **  I  don't  at  all  know 
we  are  going  to  begin.     Are  we  hunting  a  fox  now  P"     At  this 
itt.oment  they  were  trotting  across  a  field  or  two,  through  a  run  of 
g^tes  up  to  the  first  covert. 

**Not  quite  yet.     The  hounds  haven't  been  put  in  yet.     You  see 
that  wood  there  P    I  suppose  they'll  draw  that." 

**  What  is  drawing,  Lord  George  P  I  want  to  know  all  about  it, 
I  am  so  ignorant.  Nobody  else  will  tell  me."  Then  Lord 
^©orge  gave  his  lesson,  and  explained  the  theory  and  system  of  fox- 
l^'^^Hting.  "  We're  to  wait  here,  then,  till  the  fox  runs  away  ?  But 
"'  ®  ever  so  large,  and  if  he  runs  away,  and  nobody  sees  him  P  I  hope 
^^  'Will,  because  it  will  be  nice  to  go  on  easily." 

*' A  great  many  people  hope  that,  and  a  great  many  think  it  nice 
^^  go  on  easily.     Only  you  must  not  confess  to  it."  Then  he  went  on 
^'^^h  his  lecture,  and  explained  the  meaning  of  scent,  was  great  on 
*^^  difficulty  of  getting  away,  described  the  iniquity  of  heading  the 
^^»  Bpoke  of  up  wind  and  down  wind,  got  as  far  as  the  trouble  of 
^^iiying,"  and  told  her  that  a  good  ear  was  everything  in  a  big 
^^^^ — ^when  there  came  upon  them  the  thrice-repeated  note  of  an  old 
^"^^Hd's  voice,  and  the  quick  scampering,  and  low,  timid,  anxious, 
^'^•tftil  whinnying  of  a  dozen  comrade  younger  hounds,  who  recog- 
^^^  the  sagacity  of  their  well-known  and  highly-appreciated  elder. 
^*  That's  a  fox,"  said  Lord  George. 
**  Wliat  shall  I  do  now  P  "  said  Lizzie,  all  in  a  twitter. 
**  Sit  just  where  you  are  and  light  a  cigar,  if  you're  given  to 
■Poking." 

**  Pray  don't  joke  with  me.     You  know  I  want  to  do  it  properly." 
**  And  therefore  you  must  sit  just  where  you  are,  and  not  gallop 
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about.     There's  a  matter  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres  h^-:^;^^  j 
should  say,  and  a  fox  doesn't  always  choose  to  be  evicted  at  thfe     -^rst 
notice.     It's  a  chance  whether  he  goes  at  all  from  a  wood  like     -fciij. 
I  like  woods  myself,  because,  as  you  say,  we  can  take  it  easy;  h>ti^t  if 
you  want  to  ride,  you  should By  George,  they've  killed  him/" 

"  Killed  the  fox  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he's  dead.     Didn't  you  hear  ?  " 

"  And  is  that  a  hunt  ?  " 

"  Well ; — as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is." 

"  Why  didn't  he  run  away  ?  What  a  stupid  beast !  I  dont  ^ 
80.  very  much  in  that.  Who  killed  him  ?  That  man  that  ^^^ 
blowing  the  horn  ?  " 

"  The  hounds  chopped  him." 

"  Chopped  him  !  "  Lord  George  was  very  patient,  and  explai^^®* 
to  Lizzie,  who  was  now  indignant  and  disappointed,  the  misfort«-^^ 
of  chopping.     "  And  are  we  to  go  home  now  ?    Is  it  all  over  ?  " 

"They  say  the  country  is  full  of  foxes,"  said  Lord  Geoi^^®* 
"  Perhaps  we  shall  chop  half-a-dozen." 

'*  Dear  me  !      Chop  half-a-dozen  foxes !     Do  they  like  to       ^ 
chopped  ?     I  thought  they  always  ran  away." 

Lord  George  was  constant  and  patient,  and  rode  at  Lizzie's  s  ^^-^ 
from  covert  to  covert.  A  second  fox  they  did  kill  in  the  sa'^^ 
fashion  as  the  first ;  a  third  they  couldn't  hunt  a  yard  ;  a  fourth 
to  ground  after  five  minutes,  and  was  dug  out  ingloriously ; — duri 
which  process  a  drizzling  rain  commenced.  **  Where  is  the 
with  my  waterproof  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Carbuncle.  Lord  George 
sent  the  man  to  see  whether  there  was  shelter  to  be  had  in  a  nei 
bouring  yard.  And  Mrs.  Carbuncle  was  angry.  "  It's  my  own  foul 
she  said,  "  for  not  having  my  own  man.     Lucinda,  you'll  be  wet." 

"  I  don't  mind  the  wet,"  said  Lucinda.     Lucinda  never  did  mi^ 
anything. 

"  If  you'll  come  with  me,  we'll  get  into  a  bam,"  said  Sir  GriflBn^ 

"  I  like  the  wet,"  said  Lucinda.     All  the  while  seven  men  were 
work  with  picks  and  shovels,  and  the  master  and  four  or  five  of 
more  ardent  sportsmen  were  deeply  engaged  in  what  seemed  to 
mining  operation  on  a  small  scale.     The  huntsman  stood  over  givi 
his  orders.     One  enthusiastic  man,  who  had  been  lying  on  his  be! 
grovelling  in  the  mud  for  five  minutes,  with  a  long  stick  in  his 
was  now  applying  the  point  of  it  scientifically  to  his  nose.     An  o: 
nary  observer  with  a  magnifying  glass  might  have  seen  a  hair  at 
end  of  the  stick.     **  He's  there,"  said  the  enthusiastic  man,  cove 
with  mud,  after  a  long-drawn,  eager  sniff  at  the  stick.     The 
man  deigned  to  give  one  glance.     "  That's  rabbit,"  said  the 
man.     A  conclave  was  immediately  formed  over  the  one  visible 
that  stuck  to  the  stick,  and  three  experienced  farmers  decided  th 
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rabbit.     The  muddy  entbnsiastic  man,  silenced  but  not  con- 
retired  from  the  crowd,  leaving  his  stick  behind  him,  and 
Tuforted  himself  with  his  brandy -flask. 

**He's  here,  my  lord,"  said  the  huntsman  to  his  noble  master, 

only  we  ain't  got  nigh  him  yet."     He  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper, 

that  the  ignorant  crowd  should  not  hear  the  words  of  wisdom, 

wla^ich  they  wouldn't  understand  or  perhaps  believe.     "  It's  that  full 

of  xtibbits  that  the  holes  is  all  hairs.     They  ain't  got  no  terrier  here, 

I    suppose.     They  never  has  aught  that  is  wanted  in  these  parts. 

W  ork  round  to  the  right,  there ;  —  that's  his  line."     The  men  did 

'work  round  to  the  right,  and  in  something  under  an  hour  the  fox  was 

dragged  out  by  his  brush  and  hind  legs,  while  the  experienced  whip 

yriic  dragged  him  held  the  poor  brute  tight  by  the  back  of  his  neck. 

"  -An  old  dog,  my  lord.     There's   such  a  many  of  'em   here,  that 

they'll  be  a  deal  better  for  a  little  killing."     Then  the  hounds  ate 

their  third  fox  for  that  day. 

Xady  Eustace,  in  the  meantime,  and  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  with  Lord 
Creorge,  had  found  their  way  to  the  shelter  of  a  cattle-shed.  Lucinda 
«ad  slowly  followed,  and  Sir  Griffin  had  followed  her.  The  gentle- 
ttien  smoked  cigars,  and  the  ladies,  when  they  had  eaten  their 
luncheons  and  drank  their  sherry,  were  cold  and  cross.  "  If  this  is 
punting,"  said  Lizzie,  "  I  really  don't  think  so  much  about  it." 
**  It's  Scotch  hunting,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 
*'  I  have  seen  foxes  dug  out  south  of  the  Tweed,"  suggested  Lord 

rge. 

**  1  suppose  everything  is  slow  after  the  baron,"  said  Mrs.  Car- 
*^Uxicle,  who  had  distinguished  herself  with  the  baron's  staghounds 
^t  March. 

**  Are  we  to  go  home  now  ?"  asked  Lizzie,  who  would  have  been 
^^U  pleased  to  have  received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

**  1  presume  they'll  draw  again,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  with 
*^  ^ngry  frown  on  her  brow.     "  It's  hardly  two  o'clock." 

**  They  always  draw  till  seven,  in  Scotland,"  said  Lord  George. 
**  That's  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle.     "  It's  dark  at  four." 
^    **  They  have  torches  in  Scotland,"  said  Lord  George. 

*•  They  have  a  great  many  things  in  Scotland  that  are  very  far 

f|^^»i  agreeable,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle.     "  Lucinda,  did  you  ever  see 

/^^^e  foxes  killed  without  five  minutes'  running,  before  ?     I  never 

I've  been  out  all  day  without  finding  at  all,"  said  Lucinda,  who 
the  truth. 

*•  And  so  have  I,"  said  Sir  Griffin  ; — "  often.  Don't  you  remember 

*^^t  day  when  we  went  down  from  London  to  Bringher  "Wood,  and 

y  pretended  to  find  at  half-past  four  ? — That's  what  I  call  a  sell." 

*•  They're  going  on,  Lady  Eustace,"  said  Lord   George.      "If 
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you're  not  tired,  we  xniglit  as  well  see  it  out."  Lizzie  was  tired,  la 
said  slie  was  not,  and  she  did  see  it  out.     They  found  a  fifth  fox,  b 

again  there  was  no  scent.     "  "NVTio  the  is  to  hunt  a  fox  wit 

people  scurrying  about  like  that !  "  said  the  huntsman,  Tery  angrOj 
dashing  forward  at  a  couple  of  riders.  "  The  hounds  is  behind  you 
only  you  ain't  a  looking.  Some  people  never  do  look  ! "  The  tin 
peccant  riders  unfortunately  were  Sir  GrifBn  and  Lucinda. 

The  day  was  one  of  those  from  which  all  the  men  and  women  retizn 
home  cross,  and  which  induce  some  half-hearted  folk  to  declare  t 
themselves  that  they  never  will  hunt  again.  When  the  maste 
decided  a  little  after  three  that  he  would  draw  no  more,  because  thei 
wasn't  a  yard  of  scent,  our  party  had  nine  or  ten  miles  to  rid 
back  to  their  carriages.  Lizzie  was  very  tired,  and,  when  Lor 
George  took  her  from  her  horse,  could  almost  have  cried  froi 
fatigue.  Mrs.  Carbuncle  was  never  fatigued,  but  she  had  becom 
damp, — soaking  wet  through,  as  she  herself  said, — during  ih 
four  minutes  that  the  man  was  absent  with  her  waterproof  jacke 
and  could  not  bring  herself  to  forget  the  ill-usage  she  had  sufferei 
Lucinda  had  become  absolutely  dumb,  and  any  observer  would  hai 
fancied  that  the  two  gentlemen  had  quarrelled  with  each  othe 
"  You  ought  to  go  on  the  box  now,"  said  Sir  Griffin,  grumblinj 
"  When  you're  my  age,  and  I'm  yours,  I  will,"  said  Lord  George 
taking  his  seat  in  the  carriage.  Then  he  appealed  to  Liud< 
"You'll  let  me  smoke,  won't  you?"  She  simply  bowed  her  heac 
And  so  they  went  home, — Lord  George  smoking,  and  the  ladic 
dumb.  Lizzie,  as  she  dressed  for  dinner,  almost  cried  with  vexatio: 
and  disappointment. 

There  was  a  little  conversation  up-stairs  between  Mrs.  Carbund 
and  Lucinda,  when  they  were  free  from  the  attendance  of  their  join 
maid.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  "  that  you  won' 
make  up  your  mind  about  anything." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  make  up  my  mind  about." 

"  I  think  there  is ; — a  great  deal.  Do  you  mean  to  take  this  mai 
who  is  dangling  after  you  ?" 

"  He  isn't  worth  taking." 

''  Carruthers  says  that  the  property  must  come  right,  sooner  o] 
later.  You  might  do  better,  perhaps,  but  you  won't  troable  yoQr« 
self.     We  can't  go  on  like  this  for  ever,  you  know." 

"  If  you  hated  it  as  much  as  I  do,  you  wouldn't  want  to  go  on." 

"  Why  don't  you  talk  to  him  P  I  don't  think  he's  at  aU  a  ba» 
fellow." 

"  I've  nothing  to  say." 

"  He'll  offer  to-morrow,  if  you'll  accept  him." 

"  Don't  let  him  do  that,  Aunt  Jane.  I  couldn't  say  Yes.  As  fc 
loving  him  ; — oh  laws  f 
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**It  won't  do  to  go  on  like  this,  you  know/' 
*'Pm  only  eighteen ; — and  it's  my  money,  aunt." 
**  And  how  long  will  it  last?    If  you  can't  accept  him,  refuse  him, 
aad  let  somebody  else  come." 

*'  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Lucinda,  "  that  one  is  as  bad  as  another. 
I'd  a  deal  sooner  marry  a  shoemaker  and  help  him  to  make  shoes." 

"  That's  downright  wickedness,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle.     And  then 
th^y  -went  down  to  dinner. 


Chapter  XXXVIII. 
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2?G  the  leisure  of  Tuesday,  our  friends  regained  their  good 
.our,  and  on  the  Wednesday  morning  they  again  started  for  the 
*^^^^^tiing- field.  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  who  probably  felt  that  she  had 
D^Ha^ed  ill  about  the  groom  and  in  regard  to  Scotland,  almost  made 
^^  ^I>ology,  and  explained  that  a  cold  shower  always  did  make  her. 
^^''^^^s*  "My  dear  Lady  Eustace,  I  hope  I  wasn't  very  savage." 
^^Ty  dear  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  I  hope  I  wasn't  very  stupid,"  said  Lizzie 
^^^^1^  a  smile.  "  My  dear  Lady  Eustace,  and  my  dear  Mrs.  Carbuncle, 
^'^^  xay  dear  Miss  Roanoke,  I  hope  I  wasn't  very  selfish,"  said  Lord 


thought  you  were,"  said  Sir  Griffin, 
es.  Griff;  and  so  were  you ; — but  I  succeeded." 
X  am  almost  glad  that  I  wasn't  of  the  party,"  said  Mr.  Emilius, 
that  musical  foreign  tone  of  his.      ''  Miss  Macnulty  and  I  did 
"^^   cjuarrel;  did  we?" 

Ij^     *  iJo,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Macnulty,  who  had  liked  the  society  of 
^"^    Imilius. 


y^     -  ut  on  this  morning  there  was  an  attraction  for  Lizzie  which  the 
^^day  had  wanted.     She  was  to  meet  her  cousin,  Frank  Greystock. 


journey  was  long,  and  the  horses  had  gone  on  overnight.     They 

by  railway  to  Kilmarnock,  and  there  a  carriage  from  the  inn 

been  ordered  to  meet  them.     Lizzie,  as  she  heard  the  order 

^n,  wondered  whether  she  would  have  to  pay  for  that,  or  whether 

*^  George  and  Sir  Griffin  would  take  so  much  off  her  shoulders. 

-^^^^^oig  women  generally  pay  for  nothing :  and  it  was  very  hard  that 

■^  ^>   who  was  quite  a  young  woman,  should  have  to  pay  for  all.     But 

^      ^     smiled,  and  accepted  the  proposition.     "  Oh,  yes ;  of  course  a 

^'j^^'^'^^ge  at  the  station.     It  is  so  nice  to  have  some  one  to  think  of 

"*  "^  g8,  like  Lord  George."     The  carriage  met  them,  and  everything 

prosperously.     Almost  the  first  person  they  saw  was  Frank 
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Greystock,  in  a  black  coat,  indeed,  but  riding  a  superb  grey  h 
and  looking  quite  as  though  he  knew  what  he  was  about.      He      -^pwas 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Carbuncle  and  Miss  Koanoke  and  Sir  Grij^^Sn. 
With  Lord  George  he  had  some  slight  previous  acquaintance. 

"  You've  had  no  difficulty  about  a  horse  ?  "  said  Lizzie. 

"Not  the  slightest.      But  I  was  in  an  awful  fright  this  Tionxirim^g' 
I  wrote  to  MacFarlane  from  London,  and  absolutely  hadn't  a  moni^^* 
to  go  to  his  place  yesterday  or  this  morning.     I  was  staying  over     ^ 
Glenshiels,  and  had  not  a  moment  to  spare  in  catching  the  tra^^^^^ 
But  I  found  a  horse-box  on,  and  a  lad  from  MacFarlane's  just  leavic:^^*^ 
as  I  came  up." 

"  Didn't  he  send  a  boy  down  with  the  horse  ?  "  asked  Lord  Geo 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  boy,  and  the  boy'll  be  awfully  bothered, 
told  them  to  book  the  horse  for  Kilmarnock." 

"  They  always  do  book  for  Kilmarnock  for  this  meet,"  said 
gentleman  who  had  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  Lizzie's  part^^ 
on  the  previous  hunting-day ; — "  but  Stewarton  is  ever  so  mw 


nearer." 


ti 


So  somebody  told  me  in  the  carriage,"  continued  Frank,  "and  _ 
contrived  to  get  my  box  off  at  Stewarton.  The  guard  was  uncommoitf 
civil,  and  so  was  the  porter.  But  I  hadn't  a  moment  to  look  for  th» 
boy." 

I  always  make  my  fellow  stick  to  his  horses,"  said  Sir  Griffin. 
But  you  see.  Sir  Griffin,  I  haven't  got  a  fellow,  and  I  have  onh  M 
hired  a  horse.     But  I  shall  hire  a  good  many  horses  from  Mr.  Mac^^ 
Farlane  if  he'll  always  put  me  up  like  this." 

"  I'm  so  glad  you're  here,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  So  am  I.     I  hunt  about  twice  in  three  years,  and  no  man  likes 
so  much.     I've  still  got  to  find  out  whether  the  beast  can  jump." 

"  Any  mortal  thing  alive,  sir,"  said  one  of  those  horsey-l 
men  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  hunting-fields,  who  wear  old  bro 
breeches,  old  black  coats,  old  hunting  caps,  who  ride  screws, 
never  get  thrown  out. 

"  You  know  him,  do  you  P  "  said  Frank. 

"  I  know  him.     I  didn't  know  as  Muster  MacFarlane  owned  hi 
No  more  he  don't,"  said  the  horsey  man,  turning  aside  to  one  of 
friends.     "  That's  Nappie's  horse,  from  Jamaica  Street." 

"  Not  possible,"  said  the  friend. 

"  Y(»u'll  tell  me  I  don't  know  my  own  horse  next." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  ever  owned  one,"  said  the  friend. 

Lizzie  was  in  truth  delighted  to  have  her  cousin  beside  her. 
had  at  any  rate  forgiven  what  she  had  said  to  him  at  his  last  vi 
or  he  would  not  have  been  there.     And  then,  too,  there  was  a  fi 
of  reality  in  her  connection  with  him,  which  was  sadly  wanting 
her, — ^unreal  as  she  was  herself, — ^in  her  acquaintance  with  the  o^ 
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people  around  her.     And  on  this  occasion  three  or  four  people  spoke 
or  "bowed  to  her,  who  had  only  stared  at  her  before ;  and  the  hunts- 
man, took  off  his  cap,  and  hoped  that  he  would  do  something  better 
for  iter  than  on  the  previous  Monday.     And  the  huntsman  was  yery 
coujrteous  also  to  Miss  Koanoke,  expressing  the  same  hope,  cap  in 
hand,  and  smiling  graciously.     A  huntsman  at  the  beginning  of  any 
day  or  at  the  end  of  a  good  day  is  so  different  from  a  huntsman  at 
tHo  end  of  a  bad  day  !     A  huntsman  often  has  a  very  bad  time  out 
hunting,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  marvel  that  he  does  not  take  the 
advice  which  Job  got  from  his  wife.      But  now  all  things  were 
smiling,  and  it  was  soon  known  that  his  lordship  intended  to  draw 
C^jraxgattan  Gorse.     Now  in  those  parts  there  is  no  surer  find,  and  no 
chance  of  a  run,  than  Craigattan  Gorse  affords. 
There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  ask,  Mr.  Greystock,"  said  Lord 
I'ge,  in  Lizzie's  hearing, 
^ou  shall  ask  two,"  said  Frank. 
"Who  is  to  coach  Lady  Eustace  to-day ; — you  or  I P  " 
Oh,  do  let  me  have  somebody  to  coach  me,"  said  Lizzie. 
Tor  devotion  in  coachmanship,"  said  Frank, — "  devotion,  that 


my  cousin,  I  defy  the  world.     In  point  of  skill  I  jrield  to  Lord 

r«OX"ge. 

^y  pretensions  are  precisely  the  same,"  said  Lord  George.     "  I 

with  devotion ;  my  skill  is  naught." 
H  like  you  best.  Lord  George,"  said  Lizzie,  laughing. 
That  settles  the  question,"  said  Lord  George. 
^Altogether,"  said  Frank,  taking  off  his  hat. 
3[  mean  as  a  coach,"  said  Lizzie. 

3[  quite  imderstand  the  extent  of  the  preference,"  said  Lord 

Lizzie  was  delighted,  and  thought  the  game  was  worth  the 

le.     The  noble  master  had  told  her  that  they  were  sure  of  a  run 

Craigattan,  and  she  wasn't  in  the  least  tired,  and  they  were  not 

upon  to  stand  still  in  a  big  wood,  and  it  didn't  rain,  and,  in 

_  respect,  the  day  was  very  different  firom  Monday.     Mounted  on 

^i^ght-akinned,  lively  steed,  with  her  cousin  on  one  side  and  Lord 

^•o^ge  de  Bruce  Carruthers  on  the  other,  with  all  the  hunting 

^^Xd  of  her  own  county  civil  around  her,  and  a  fox  just  found  in 

^*^igattan  Gorse,  what  could  the  heart  of  woman  desire  more? 

*^i^  was  to  live.     There  was,  however,  just  enough  of  fear  to  make 

"^^  Hood  run  quickly  to  her  heart.     "  We'll  be  away  at  once  now," 

^^^   Lord  George  with  utmost  earnestness ;  "  follow  me  close,  but 

^^^  loo  close.    When  the  men  see  that  I  am  giving  you  a  lead,  they 

^,^^^'t  come  between.     If  you  hang  back,  I'll  not  go  ahead.     Just 

'^^^■^\  your  horse  as  he  comes  to  his  fences,  and,  if  you  can,  see  me 

before  you  go  at  them.     Now  then,  down  the  hill ; — there's  a 

at  the  comer,  and  a  bridge  over  the  water.    We  couldn't  be 

CL.  XI.  V.8.  I  I 
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better.     By  George !  there  they  are, — altogether.      If  they  do 
pull  hiTw  down  in  the  first  two  minutes,  we  shall  have  a  run." 

Lizzie  understood  most  of  it, — ^more  at  least  than  would  nine 
of  ten  young  women  who  had  never  ridden  a  hunt  before.      She 
to  go  wherever  Lord  George  led  her,  and  she  was  not  to  ride  u 
his  heels.      So  much  at  least  she  understood, — and  so  much  she 
resolved  to  do.     That  dread  about  her  front  teeth  which  had 
plexed  her  on  Monday  was  altogether  gone  now.     She  would  rid 
fast  as  Lucinda  Roanoke.     That  was  her  prevailing  idea*     Lucix^da, 
with  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  Sir  Griffin,  and  the  ladies'  groom,  was  at    -tie 
other  side  of  the  covert.     Frank  had  been  with  his  cousin  and  Hioxd 
George,  but  had  crept  down  the  hill  while  the  hounds  were  in.  -tlie 
gorse.      A  man  who  likes  hunting  but  hunts  only  once  a  year     is 
desirous  of  doing  the  best  he  can  with  his  day.     When  the  houzx^l^ 
came  out  and  crossed  the  brook  at  the  end  of  the  gorse,  perhaps    ^^ 
was  a  little  too  forward.     But,  indeed,  the  state  of  afSura  did  notlem^^^^^ 
much  time  for  waiting,  or  for  the  etiquette  of  the  hunting-fie 
Along  the  opposite  margin  of  the  brook  there  ran  a  low  paling,  whi 
made  the  water  a  rather  nasty  thing  to  face.     A  circuit  of  thirty 
forty  yards  gave  the  easy  riding  of  a  little  bridge,  and  to  that  all  { 
crowd  hurried.     But  one  or  two  men  with  good  eyes,  and  hearts 
good,  had  seen  the  leading  hounds  across  the  brook  turning 
the  hill  away  from  the  bridge,  and  knew  that  two  most  n 
minutes  might  be  lost  in  the  crowd.     Frank  did  as  they  did,  haviu^^""^  ^ 
seen  nothing  of  any  hounds,  but  with  instinctive  knowledge  that  th^^^^^ 
were  men  likely  to  be  right  in  a  hunting-field.      "If  that    *     ^^ 
Nappie's  horse,  I'll  eat  him,"  said  one  of  the  leading  men  to  t! 
other,  as  all  the  three  were  breasting  the  hill  together.     Frank  o 
knew  that  he  had  been  carried  over  water  and  timber  without 
mistake,  and  felt  a  glow  of  gratitude  towards  Mr.  MaoFarlane. 
the  hill  they  went,  and  not  waiting  to  inquire  into  the  drcnmBtanc^^  ^ 
of  a  little  gate,  jumped  a  four  foot  wall  and  were  away.     **  How  tl^^^ 
mischief  did  he  get  a  top  of  Nappie's  horse  P  "  said  tie  horsey  nr^'^'''^^ 
to  his  friend. 

"  We're  about  right  for  it  now,"  said  the  huntsman,  as  became 
alongside  of  Frank.     He  had  crossed  the  bridge,  but  had  been  ^^V 
first  across  it,  and  knew  how  to  get  over  his  ground  quickly.    C^^^ 
they  went,  the  horsey  man  leading  on  his  thoroughbred  screw,  ^^   ^*^ 
huntsman  second,  and  Frank  third.     The  pace  had  already  been 
good  for  the  other  horsey  man. 

When  Lord  George  and  Lizzie  had  mounted  the  hill,  there 

rush  of  horses  at  the  little  gate.     As  they  topped  the  hill  Luoi 

and  Mrs.  Carbuncle  were  jumping  the  wall.     Lord  George  loohc^^^J^ 
back  and  asked  a  question  without  a  word.    Lizzie  answored  i 
mutely,  Jump  it !     She  was  already  a  little  short  of  hraaih,  but 
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ready  to  jump  anything  that  Lucinda  Boanoke  had  jumped. 
T  went  Lord  George,  and  she  followed  him  almost  without  losing 
stride  of  her  horse.  Surely  in  all  the  world  there  was  nothing 
sd  to  this !  There  was  a  large  grass  field  before  them,  and  for  a 
aent  she  came  up  alongside  of  Lord  George.  ''  Just  steady  him 
^Te  he  leaps,"  said  Lord  George.  She  nodded  her  assent,  and 
Led  her  gratitude.  She  had  plenty  of  breath  for  riding,  but  none 
speaking.     They  were  now  very  near  to  Lucinda,  and  Sir  Griffin, 

Mrs.  Carbuncle.  **  The  pace  is  too  good  for  Mrs.  Carbuncle's 
le,"  said  Lord  George.  Oh,  if  she  could  only  pass  them,  and 
lip  to  those  men  whom  she  saw  before  her !  She  knew  that  one 
liem  was  her  cousin  Frank.  She  had  no  wish  to  pass  them,  but 
^d  wish  that  he  should  see  her.  In  the  next  fence  Lord  George 
d  a  rail,  which  he  thought  safer  than  a  blind  hedge,  and  he 
Le  for  it.  His  horse  took  it  well,  and  so  did  Lizzie's ;  but  Lizzie 
ped  it  a  little  too  near  him,  as  he  had  paused  an  instant  to  look  at 
g^round.  ''  Indeed,  I  won't  do  it  again,"  she  said,  collecting  all 
Ireath  for  an  apology.  "  You  are  going  admirably,"  he  said, 
id.  your  horse  is  worth  double  the  money."  She  was  so  glad  now 
'  he  had  not  spared  for  price  in  mounting  her.  Looking  to  the 
it  she  could  see  that  Mrs.  Carbuncle  had  only  just  floundered 
^ugh  the  hedge.  Lucinda  was  still  ahead,  but  Sir  Griffin  was 
Kig  behind,  as  though  divided  in  duty  betw*een  the  niece  and  the 
b.  Then  they  passed  through  a  gate,  and  Lord  George  stayed 
borse  to  hold  it  for  her.  She  tried  to  thank  him  but  he  stopped 
**  Don't  mind  talking,  but  come  along,  and  take  it  easy."  She 
jeA  again,  and  he  told  himself  that  she  was  wondrous  pretty.  And 
L  her  pluck  was  so  good  !  And  then  she  had  four  thousand  a 
'  I  *'  Now  for  the  gap  ! — don't  be  in  a  hurry.  You  first,  and 
fdlow  you  to  keep  off  these  two  men.  Keep  to  the  left,  where 
other  horses  have  been."  On  they  went,  and  Lizzie  was  in 
^en.  She  could  not  quite  understand  her  feelings,  because  it  had 
e  to  that  with  her  that  to  save  her  life  she  could  not  have  spoken 
3rd.  And  yet  she  was  not  only  happy  but  comfortable.  The 
Ing  was  delightful,  and  her  horse  galloped  with  her  as  though 
lileasure  was  as  great  as  her  own.  She  thought  that  she  was 
ing  nearer  to  Lucinda.  For  her,  in  her  heart,  Lucinda  was  the 
ij.  If  she  could  only  pass  Lucinda!  That  there  were  any 
ids  she  had  altogether  forgotten.  She  only  knew  that  two  or 
e  men  were  leading  the  way,  of  whom  her  cousin  Frank  was  one, 
Lucinda  Roanoke  was  following  them  closely,  and  that  she  was 
ing  upon  Lucinda  Roanoke.  She  knew  she  was  gaining  a 
^  beoause  she  could  see  now  how  well  and  squarely  Lucinda 
ipon  her  horse.  As  for  herself,  she  feared  that  she  was  rolling ; 
Qt  she  need  not  have  feared.  She  was  so  small,  and  lithe, 
lights  that  her  body  adapted  itself  naturally  to  the  pace  of  her 
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horse.  Lucinda  was  of  a  dijOTerent  build,  and  it  behoved  hei-  < 
make  for  herself  a  perfect  scat.  "We  must  have  the  wall,"  s^i^^ 
Lord  George,  who  was  again  at  her  side  for  a  moment.  She  ^irox^^ 
have  "  had  "  a  castle  wall,  moat  included,  turrets  and  all,  if  he  woor-^ 
only  have  shown  her  the  way.  The  huntsman  and  Frank  had  tak^^ 
the  wall.  The  horsey  man's  bit  of  blood,  knowing  his  own  pow< 
to  an  inch,  had  declined, — not  roughly,  with  a  sudden  stop  and 
jerk,  but  with  a  swerve  to  the  left,  which  the  horsey  man  at  one 
understood.  What  the  brute  lacked  in  jumping  he  could  make  u] 
in  pace,  and  the  horsey  man  was  along  the  wall  and  over  a  brokei^ 
bank  at  the  head  of  it,  with  the  loss  of  not  more  than  a  minuted 
Lucinda's  horse,  following  the  ill  example,  balked  the  jump.  Sh^. 
turned  him  round  with  a  savage  gleam  in  her  eye  which  Lizzie  waa^ 
just  near  enough  to  see,  struck  him  rapidly  over  the  shoulders  witlE 
her  whip,  and  the  animal  flew  with  her  into  the  next  field.  "  Oh,  i 
I  could  do  it  like  that !  "  thought  Lizzie.  But  in  that  very  minui 
she  was  doing  it,  not  only  as  well  but  better.  Not  following  Lor 
George,  but  close  at  his  side,  the  little  animal  changed  his 
trotted  for  a  yard  or  two,  hopped  up  as  though  the  wall  were  nothin; 
knocked  off  a  top  stone  with  his  hind  feet,  and  dropped  on  to 
ground  so  softly  that  Lizzie  hardly  believed  that  she  had  gone  ot 
the  big  obstruction  that  had  cost  Lucinda  such  an  effort, 
horse  came  down  on  all  four  legs,  with  a  grunt  and  a  groan,  and  s 
knew  that  she  had  bustled  him.  At  that  moment  Lucinda  was  V( 
full  of  wrath  against  the  horsey  man  with  the  screw  who  had  been 
her  way.  "  He  touched  it,''  gasped  Lizzie,  thinking  that  her  h 
had  disgraced  himself.  "  He's  worth  his  weight  in  gold,"  said 
George.  "  Come  along.  There's  a  brook  with  a  ford.  Morgan, 
in  it."  Morgan  was  the  huntsman.  "Don't  let  them  get  bef^ 
you."  Oh,  no.  She  would  let  no  one  get  before  her.  She  did  3 
very  best,  and  just  got  her  horse's  nose  on  the  broken  track  lead:f 
down  into  the  brook  before  Lucinda.  "Pretty  good,  isn't  it 
said  Lucinda.  Lizzie  smiled  sweetly.  She  could  smile,  though 
could  not  speak.  "  Only  they  do  balk  one  so  at  one's  fences ! "  e 
Lucinda.  The  horsey  man  had  all  but  regained  his  place,  and 
immediately  behind  Lucinda,  within  hearing — as  Lucinda  knew. 
On  the  further  side  of  the  field,  beyond  the  brook,  there  w 
little  spinny,  and  for  half  a  minute  the  hounds  came  to  a  d 
"  Give  'em  time,  sir,  give  'em  time,"  said  Morgan  to  Frank,  spef 
in  full  good  humour,  with  no  touch  of  Monday's  savagery.  " "" 
him,  Bolton ;  Beaver's  got  it.  Very  good  thing,  my  lady,  isi 
Now,  Carstairs,  if  you're  going  to  'unt  the  fox,  you'd  bette 
him."  Carstairs  was  the  horsey  man, — and  one  with  whom  If 
very  often  quarrelled.  "  That's  it,  my  hearties,"  and  Morgt 
across  a  broken  wall  in  a  moment,  after  the  leading  hounds. 
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iio  go  en  P  '^  said  Lizzie,  who  feared  much  that  Lucinda  would 

ahead  of  her.     There  was  a  matter  of  three  dozen  horsemen  up 

',  and,  as  far  as  Lizzie  saw,  the  whole  thing  might  have  to  be 

«  again.     In  himting,  to  have  ridden  is  the  pleasure ; — and  not 

j)ly  to  have  ridden  well,  but  to  have  ridden  better  than  others. 

call  it  very  awkward  ground,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  coming  up. 

can't  be  compared  to  the  baron's  country."     "  Stone  walls  four 

and  a  half  high,  and  well  built,  are  awkward/'  said  the  noble 

ter. 

ut  the  hounds  were  away  again,  and  Lizzie  had  got  across  the 

before  Lucinda,  who,  indeed,  made  way  for  her  hostess  with  a 

ghty  politeness  which  was  not  lost  upon  Lizzie.     Lizzie  could 

stop  to  beg  pardon,  but  she  would  remember  to  do  it  in  her 

"tiiiest  way  on  their  journey  home.      They  were  now  on  a  track  of 

country,  and  the  pace  was  quicker  even  than  before.      The 

e  three  men  were  still  leading,  Morgan,  Greystock,  and  Carstairs. 

Cckx-stairs  had  slightly  the  best  of  it ;  and  of  course  Morgan  swore 

Aft;^Twards  that'  he  was  among  the  hounds  the  whole  run.      "  The 

scent  was  that  good,  there  wasn't  no  putting  of  'em  off; — no  thanks 

to    liim,"  said  Morgan.      "  I  'ate  to  see  'em  galloping,  galloping, 

galloping,  with  no  more  eye  to  the  'ounds  than  a  pig.     Any  idiot 

can  gallop,  if  he's  got  it  under  him."     All  which  only  signified  that 

Jack  Morgan  didn't  like  to  see  any  of  his  field  before  him.      There 

^^as  Heed,  indeed,  now  for  galloping,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

•^^i^gan  himself  was  not  doing  his  best.     There  were  about  five  or 

^^  ux  the  second  flight,  and  among  these  Lord  George  and  Lizzie 

^ere  well  placed.     But  Lucinda  had  pressed  again  ahead.      "  Miss 

**'^^aiioke  had  better  have  a  care,  or  she'll  blow  her  horse,"  Lord 

ueorge  said.     Lizzie  didn't  mind  what  happened  to  Miss  Roanoke's 

*^^i^e,  so  that  it  could  be  made  to  go  a  little  slower  and  fall  behind. 

•o^t  liucinda  still  pressed  on,  and  her  animal  went  with  a  longer 

^^*^de  than  Lizzie's  horse. 

^hey  now  crossed  a  road,  descending  a  hill,  and  were  again  in  a 

^^OBe  country.     A  few  low  hedges  seemed  as  nothing  to  Lizzie.     She 

^^^^''^Id  see  her  cousin  gallop  over  them  ahead  of  her,  as  though  they 

^®*^  nothing ;  and  her  own  horse,  as  he  came  to  them,  seemed  to  do 

®**ctly  the  same.     On  a  sudden  they  found  themselves  abreast  with 

^^  huntsman.    "There's  a  biggish  brook  below  there,  my  lord,"  said 

Y"      Xizzie  was  charmed  to  hear  it.     Hitherto  she  had  jumped  all 

l>ig  things  so  easily,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  of  them. 

•**^W  are  we  to  manage  it  ?  "  asked  Lord  George.      "  It  is  rideable, 

y  lord;  but  there's  a  place  about  half  a  mile  down.      Let's  see 

ow*H  ^Qj  head.     Drat  it,  my  lord,  they've  turned  up,  and  we  must 

?*^^^  it  or  go  back  to  the  road."     Morgan  hurried  on,  showing  that 

^  ^eant  to  "  have  "  it,  as  did  also  Lucinda.      **  Shall  we  go  to  the 
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road  ?  "  said  Lord  George.     "  No,  no !  *'  said  Lizzie.     Lord  GFeoT^^ 
looked  at  her  and  at  her  horse,  and  then  galloped  after  the  hontsni^^^^ 
and  Lucinda.     The  horsey  man,  with  the  well-bred  screw,  was  fir^^^-i 
over  the  brook.     The  little  animal  could  take  almost  any  amount 
water,  and  his  rider  knew  the  spot.     "  He'll  do  it  like  a  bird," 
had  said  to  Greystock,  and  Greystock  had  followed  him.     tf  r.  Mac 
Farlane's  hired  horse  did  do  it  like  a  bird.     "  I  know  him,  sir/'  said 
Carstairs.      ^'  Mr.  Nappie  gave  £250  for  him  down  in  Northampton- 
shire last  February; — bought  him  of  Mr.  Percival.      You  know 
Mr.  Percival,  sir?"      Frank  knew  neither  Mr.  Percival  nor  Mr. 
Nappie,  and  at  this  moment  cared  nothing  for  either  of  them.      To 
him,  at  this  moment,  Mr.  MacFarlane,  of  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow, 
was  the  best  friend  he  ever  had. 

Morgan,  knowing  well  the  horse  he  rode,  dropped  him  into  the 
brook,  floundered  and  half  swam  through  the  mud  and  water,  and 
scrambled  out  safely  on  the  other  side.     "  He  wouldn't  have  jumped 
it  with  me,  if  I'd  asked  him  ever  so,"  he  said  afterwards.     Lucinda 
rode  at  it,  straight  as  an  arrow,  but  her  brute  came  to  a  dead  balkj 
and,  but  that  she  sat  well,  would  have  thrown  her  into  the  streanu. 
Lord  George  let  Lizzie  take  the  leap  before  he  took  it, 
that,  if  there  were  misfortune,  he  might  so  best  render  help.    T 
Lizzie  it  seemed  as  though  the  river  were  the  blackest,  and  the 
deepest,  and  the  broadest  that  ever  ran.     For  a  moment  her  hear 
quailed ; — but  it  was  but  for  a  moment.     She  shut  her  eyes^  an^ 
gave  the  little  horse  his  head.     For  a  moment  she  thought  that  sh 
was  in  the  water.     Her  horse  was  almost  upright  on  the  bank,  witE". 
his  hind- feet  down  among  the  broken  ground,  and  she  was  clinging 
to  his  neck.    But  she  was  light,  and  the  beast  made  good  his  footiuj 
and  then  she  knew  that  she  had  done  it.     In  that  moment  of 
scramble  her  heart  had  been  so  near  her  mouth  that  she  was  alm< 
choked.     When  she  looked  round,  Lord  George  was  already  by  h 
side.     "You  hardly  gave  him  powder  enough,"  he  said,  "but  sti 
he  did  it  beautifully.      Good  heavens!    Miss  Boanoke   is  in 
river."      Lizzie  looked  back,   and  there,   in  truth,  was  Lucin< 
struggling  with  her  horse  in  the  water.     They  paused  a  mo: 
and  then  there  were  three  or  four  men  assisting  her.     "  Come 
said  Lord  George; — "there  are  plenty  to  take  her  out,  and 
couldn't  get  to  her  if  we  stayed." 

"  I  ought  to  stop,"  said  Lizzie.  _^, 

"  You  couldn't  get  back  if  you  gave  your  eyes  for  it,**  said  Lo^i^  ' 
George.    "  She's  all  right."  So  instigated,  Lizzie  followed  her  lead^*- 
up  the  hill,  and  in  a  minute  was  close  upon  Morgan's  heels. 

The  worst  of  doing  a  big  thing  out  hunting  is  the  fact  that  r 
nine  cases  out  often  they  who  don't  do  it  are  as  well  6ff  as  they  w! 
do.     If  there  were  any  penalty  for  riding  round,  or  any  mark  giv*' 
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"tiioae  who  had  ridden  straight, — so  that  justice  might  ia  some 
be  done, — it  would  perhaps  be  better.     When  yon- have  nearly 
en  your  neck  to  get  to  hounds,  or  made  your  horse  exert  himself 
^ond  his  proper  power,  and    then  find  yourself,   within  three 
utes,  overtaking  the  hindmost  ruck  of  horsemen  on   a  road 
use  of  some  iniquitous  turn  that  the  fox  has  taken,  the  feeling 
ot  pleasant.     And  some  man  who  has  not  ridden  at  all,  who 
did  ride  at  all,  will  ask  you  where  you  have  been ;  and  his 
e  will  give  you  the  lie  in  your  teeth  if  you  make  any  attempt  to 
in  the  facts.     Let  it  be  sufficient  for  you  at  such  a  moment  to 
that  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself.     Self-respect  will  support 

even  in  such  misery  as  this, 
he  fox  on  this  occasion,  having  crossed  the  river,  had  not  left  its 
CB.]k,  but  had  turned  from  his  course  up  the  stream,  so  that  the 
iding  spirits  who  had  followed  the  hoimds  over  the  water  came 
on  a  crowd  of  riders  on  the  road  in  a  space  something  short  of  a 
il^.  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  among  others,  was  there,  and  had  heard  of 
^.c^inda's  mishap.  She  said  a  word  to  Lord  George  in  anger,  and 
>X'd  George  answered  her.  "We  were  over  the  river  before  it 
"S^pened,  and  if  we  had  given  our  eyes  we  couldn't  have  got  to  her. 
't  you  make  a  fool  of  yourself!  "  The  last  words  were  spoken 
whisper,  but  Lizzie's  sharp  ears  caught  them. 
I  was  obliged  to  do  what  I  was  told,''  said  Lizzie  apologetically. 
It  will  be  all  right,  dear  Lady  Eustace.  Sir  Griffin  is  with  her. 
80  glad  yon  are  going  so  well." 
^E^ey  were  off  again  now,  and  the  stupid  fox  absolutely  went  back 
the  river.  But,  whether  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  his 
ggle  for  life  was  now  in  vain.  Two  years  of  happy,  free  ex- 
^^nce  amidst  the  wilds  of  Graigattan  had  been  allowed  him.  Twice 
'^^oualy  had  he  been  "  found,"  and  the  kindly  storm  or  not  less 
t^i^^fioent  brightness  of  the  sun  had  enabled  him  to  baffle  his 
^^^uers.  Now  there  had  come  one  glorious  day,  and  the  common 
^  «f  mortals  must  be  his.  A  little  spurt  there  was,  back  towards 
^  own  home, — just  enough  to  give  something  of  selectness  to  the 
who  saw  him  fall, — and  then  he  felL  Among  the  few  were 
,  and  Lord  George,  and  our  Lizzie.  Korgan  was  there,  of 
^Xxse,  and  one  of  his  whips.  Of  Ayrshire  folk,  perhaps  five  or 
^»  and  among  them  our  friend,  Carstairs.  They  had  run  him  down 
to  the  outbuildings  of  a  farmyard,  and  they  broke  him  up  in 
home  paddock. 
'*  What  do  you  think  of  hunting?  "  said  Frank  to  his  cousin. 
•It's  divine!" 

•  My  cousin  went  pretty  well,  I  think,"  he  said  to  Lord  George. 

*  Like  a  celestial  bird  of  Paradise.    No  one  ever  went  better ; — 
believe  so  well.    You've  been  carried  rather  nicely  yourself." 
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''  Indeed  I  have/'  said  Frank,  patting  his  still  palpitating  h 
"  and  he's  not  to  say  tired  now." 

"  You've  taken  it  pretty  well  out  of  him,  sir,"  said  Carst^^^ 
"  There  was  a  little  bit  of  a  hill  that  told  when  we  got  over*    -^J^ 
brook.     I  know'd  you'd  find  he'd  jump  a  bit." 

"I  wonder  whether  he's  to  be  bought?"   asked  Fi*ank  in 
enthusiasm.  go 

"I  don't  know  the  horse  that  isn't,"  said  Mr.  Carstairs, — " 
long  as  you  don't  stand  at  the  figure." 

They  were  collected  on  the  farm  road,  and  now,  as  they  we 
speaking,  there  was  a  commotion  among  the  horses.   A  man,  drivi 
a  little  buggy,  was  forcing  his  way  along  the  road,  and  there  was 
sound  of  voices,  as  though  the  man  in  the  buggy  were  angry.    An 
he  was  very  angry.     Frank,  who  was  on  foot  by  his  horse's  heai 
could  see  that  the  man  was  dressed  for  hunting,  with  a  bright  re» 
coat  and  a  flat  hat,  and  that  he  was  driving  the  pony  with  a  huntin 
whip.     The  man  was  talking  as  he  approached,  but  what  he  said  di 
not  much  matter  to  Frank.     It  did  not  much  matter  to  Frank  tiT 
his  new  friend,  Mr.  Carstairs,  whispered  a  word  in  his  ear.     "It^ 
Nappie,  by  gum  ! "     Then  there  crept  across  Frank's  mind  an  id 
that  there  might  be  trouble  coming. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  Nappie,  bringing  his  pony  to  a  dead  stop  wi 
a  chuck,  and  jumping  out  of  the  buggy.  "  I  say — you,  sir;  you' 
stole  my  'orse  ! "  Frank  said  not  a  word,  but  stood  his  ground  wi 
his  hand  on  the  nag's  bridle.  **  You've  stole  my  'orse ;  you've  st 
him  ofi*  the  rail.  And  you've  been  a-riding  him  all  day.  Yes,  y 
'ave.  Did  ever  anybody  see  the  like  of  this  P  Why,  the  poor 
can't  a'most  stand  !  " 

"  I  got  him  from  Mr.  MacFarlane." 

"  MacFarlane  be  blowed  !     You  didn't  do  nothing  of  the 
You  stole  him  ofi*  the  rail  at  Stewarton.     Yes,  you  did  ; — and 
booked  to  Kilmarnock.     Where's  a  police  ?    Who's  to  stand  the  1 
o'  this  ?     I  say,  my  lord, — just  look  at  this."     A  crowd  had  n 
been  formed  round  poor  Frank,  and  the  master  had  come  up. 
Nappie  was  a  Huddersfield  man,  who  had  come  to  Glasgow  in 
course  of  the  last  winter,  and  whose  popularity  in  the  hunting- 
was  not  as  yet  quite  so  great  as  it  perhaps  might  have  been. 

•*  There's  been  a  mistake,  I  suppose,"  said  the  master. 

"  Mistake,  my  lord !     Take  a  man's  'orse  ofi*  the  rail  at  Stewar 
and  him  booked  to  Kilmarnock,  and  ride  him  to  a  standstill !     T 
no  mistake  at  all.     It's  'orse-nobbling ;  that's  what  it  is.     Is  t 
any  police  here,  sir?"      This  he  said,  turning  round  to  a 
The  farmer  didn't  deign  any  reply.     "  Perhaps  you'll  tell  me 
name,  sir  ?  if  you've  got  a  name.    No  gen'leman  ever  took  a  ge 
man's  'orse  ofi*  the  rail  like  that." 


{ 
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^'  Oh,  Frank,  do  come  away,"  said  Lizzie,  who  was  standing  by. 
"  We  shall  be  all  right  in  two  minutes,"  said  Frank. 
^'No,  we  shan't,"  said  Mr.  Nappie, — "nor  yet  in  two  hours.    I've 
ed  what's  your  name  ?  " 
'  My  name  is — Greystock." 

'Greystockings,"  said  Mr.  Nappie  more  angrily  than  ever.     "I 
't  believe  in  no  such  name.     Where  do  you  live  ?"     Then  some- 
\>c^<3y  whispered  a  word  to  him.     "  Member  of  Parliament, — is  he  ? 

I     <3on't  care  a  A  member  of  Parliament  isn't  to  steal  my 

*oarse  off  the  rail,  and  him  booked  to  Kilmarnock.     Now,  my  lord, 
'd  you  do  if  you  was  served  like  that?"     This  was  another 
to  the  noble  master. 
*  I  should  express  a  hope  that  my  horse  had  carried  the  gentleman 
be  liked  to  be  carried,"  said  the  master. 
**  -And   he  has, — carried  me  remarkably  well,"   said   Frank : — 
wtereupon  there  was  a  loud  laugh  among  the  crowd. 

**  X  wish  he'd  broken  the  infernal  neck  of  you,  you  scoundrel, 

yon, that's  what  I  do  ! "  said  Mr.  Nappie.     "  There  was  my  man, 

^Eid  my  'orse,  and  myself  all  booked  from  Glasgow  to  Kilmarnock  ; 
■ — -and  when  I  got  there  what  did  the  guard  say  to  me  ? — why,  just 
^at;  a  man  in  a  black  coat  had  taken  my  horse  off  at  Stewarton ;  and 
no^w  I've  been  driving  all  about  the  country  in  that  gig  there  for 
threo  hours ! "  When  Mr.  Nappie  had  got  so  far  as  this  in  his 
®^planation  he  was  almost  in  tears.  "I'll  make  'im  pay,  that  I 
^lU.  Take  your  hand  off  my  horse's  bridle,  sir.  Is  there  any 
8^^tJ.eman  here  as  would  like  to  give  two  hundred  and  eighty 
&^^xxeas  for  a  horse,  and  then  have  him  rid  to  a  standstill  by  a  fellow 
^^®  that  down  from  London.  If  you're  in  Parliament,  why  don't 
y^^  stick  to  Parliament  ?  I  don't  suppose  he's  worth  fifty  pound 
^'^i^   moment." 

-^X'ank  had  all  the  while  been  endeavouring  to  explain  the  accident; 
.  ^'^^  he  had  ordered  a  horse  from  Mr.  MacFarlane,  and  the  rest  of 
.  *'**"^a8  the  reader  will  imderstand ;  but  quite  in  vain.  Mr.  Nappie 
^  *xi8  wrath  would  not  hear  a  word.  But  now  that  he  spoke  about 
^^^Tiey,  Frank  thought  that  he  saw  an  opening.  "  Mr.  Nappie,"  he 
^^^d,  "  Pll  buy  the  horse  for  the  price  you  gave  for  him." 

**I'll  see  you ;  extremely  well first,"  said  Mr.  Nappie. 

The  horse  had  now  been  surrendered  to  Mr.  Nappie,  and  Frank 

^^ggested  that  he  might  as  well  return  to  Kilmarnock  in  the  gig, 

^^d  pay  for  the  hire  of  it.     But  Mr.  Nappie  would  not  allow  him  to 

^t  a  foot  upon  the  gig.      "  It's  my  gig  for  the  day,"  said  he,  "  and 

^n  don't  touch  it.   You  shall  foot  it  all  the  way  back  to  Kilmarnock, 

r.  Greystockings."    But  Mr.  Nappie,  in  making  this  threat,  forgot 

at  there  were  gentlemen  there  with  second  horses.     Frank  was 

n  mounted  on  one  belonging  to  Lord  George,  and  Lord  George's 
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servant,  at  the  comer  of  the  farmyard,  got  into  the  buggy,  and 
driven  back  to  Kilmarnock  by  the  man  who  had  accompanied 
Mr.  Nappie  in  their  morning's  hunt  on  wheels  after  the  hounds. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  was  very  sorry,"  said  Frank  as  he  rode 
with  his  friends  to  Kilmarnock ;    *'  and  when  I  first  really  und^< 
stood  what  had  happened,  I  would  have  done  anything.     But  w^ 
could  I  say  ?    It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh,  he  was  so  unreas<c^. 
able." 

''I  should  have  put  my  whip  over  his  shoulder,"  said  a  sto 
£BUiner,  meaning  to  be  civil  to  Frank  Greystock. 

"  Not  after  using  it  so  often  over  his  horse,"  said  Lord  G^rge. 

"  I  never  had  to  touch  him  once,"  said  Frank. 

''And  are  you  to  have  it  all  for  nothing?"  asked  the  thougkt 
Lizzie. 

''  He'll  send  a  bill  in,  you'll  find,"  said  a  bystander. 

"  Not  he,"  said  Lord  George.     "  His  grievance  is  worth  more 
him  than  his  money." 

No  bill  did  come  to  Frank,  and  he  got  his  mount  for  nothi] 
When  Mr.  MacFarlane  was  applied  to,  he  declared  that  no  lettei 
ordering  a  horse  had  been  delivered  in  his  establishment.    Froi 
that  day  to  this  Mr.  Nappie's  grey  horse  has  had  a  great  chai 

in  Ayrshire ;  but  all  the  world  there  says  that  its  owner  never  rides^^ es 

him  as  Frank  Greystock  rode  him  that  day. 


Chapter  XXXIX. 

SIR   GRIFFIN   TAKES   AN   UNFAIR  ADVANTAGE. 

"We  must  return  to  the  unfortunate  Lucinda,  whom  we  last  sa*' 
struggling  with  her  steed  in  the  black  waters  of  the  brook  whicT 
she  attempted  to  jump.     A  couple  of  men  were  soon  in  after 
and  she  was  rescued  and  brought  back  to  the  side  from  which  i 
had  taken  off  without  any  great  difficulty.     She  was  neither  h 
nor  frightened,  but  she  was  wet  through ;  and  for  a  while  she 
very  unhappy,  because  it  was  not  found  quite  easy  to  extricate 
horse.     During  the  ten  minutes  of  her  agony,  while  the  poor  brut*^'' 
was  floundering  in  the  mud,  she  had  been  quite  disregardful  of 
self,  and  had  almost  seemed  to  think  that  Sir  Griffin,  who  was  wi 
her,  should  go  into  the  water  after  her  steed.   But  there  were  alread;^- 
two  men  in  the  water,  and  three  on  the  bank,  and  Sir  Oriffi^ 
thought  that  duty  required  him  to  stay  by  the  young  lady's  sid 
'*  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  myself,"  said  Lucinda,  **  but  if  anythini. 
can  be  done  for  poor  Warrior !  "     Sir  Griffin  assured  her  that  ** 
Warrior  "  was  receiving  the  very  best  attention ;  and  then  he 
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a  her  the  dangerous  condition  in  which  she  herself  was  standing, 
uite  wet  through,  covered,  as  to  her  feet  and  legs,  with  mud, 
wing  colder  and  colder  every  minute.  She  touched  her  lips  with 
He  brandy  that  somebody  gave  her,  and  then  declared  again  that 
cared  for  nothing  but  poor  Warrior.  At  last  poor  Warrior  was 
bus  legs,  with  the  water  dripping  from  his  black  flanks,  with  his 
)  stained  with  mud,  with  one  of  his  legs  a  little  cut, — and,  alas ! 
I  the  saddle  wet  through.  Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing 
e  done  better  than  to  ride  into  Kilmarnock.  The  whole  party 
t  return  to  Kilmarnock,  and,  perhaps,  if  they  hurried,  she  might 
ble  to  get  her  clothes  dry  before  they  would  start  by  the  train. 
Sriffin,  of  course,  accompanied  her,  and  they  two  rode  into  the 
1  alone.  Mrs.  Carbuncle  did  hear  of  the  accident  soon  after  the 
rrence,  but  had  not  seen  her  niece ;  nor  when  she  heard  of  it, 
d  she  have  joined  Lucinda. 

'  anything  would  make  a  girl  talk  to  a  man,  such  a  ducking  as 
inda  had  had  would  do  so.  Such  sudden  events,  when  they 
B  in  the  shape  of  misfortune,  or  the  reverse,  generally  have  the 
it  of  abolishing  shyness  for  the  time.  Let  a  girl  be  upset  with 
in  a  railway  train,  and  she  will  talk  like  a  Bosalind,  though 
re  the  accident  she  was  as  mute  as  death.  But  with  Lucinda 
Qoke  the  accustomed  change  did  not  seem  to  take  place.  When 
iJriffin  had  placed  her  on  her  saddle,  she  would  have  trotted  all 
WB.J  into  Kilmarnock  without  a  word  if  he  would  have  allowed 
But  he,  at  least,  understood  that  such  a  joint  misfortune  should 
te  confidence, — for  he,  too,  had  lost  the  run,  and  he  did  not 
id  to  lose  his  opportunity  also.  ^'  I  am  so  glad  that  I  was  near 
*'  he  said. 

3h,  thank  you,  yes ;  it  would  have  been  bad  to  be  alone." 
[  mean  that  I  am  glad  that  it  was  I,"  said  Sir  Oriffin.     "  It's 
hard  even  to  get  a  moment  to  speak  to  you."     They  were  now 
mg  along  on  the  road,  and  there  were  still  three  miles  before 
I. 

[  don't  know,"  said  she.     "  I'm  always  with  the  other  people." 
Fust  so."     And  then   he  paused.     "But  I  want  to  find  you 
I  you're  not  with  the  other  people.    Perhaps,  however,  you  don't 


ne. 


he  paused  for  a  reply,  she  felt  herself  bound  to  say  something. 
,  yes,  I  do,"  she  said, — "  as  well  as  anybody  else." 
tnd  is  that  all?" 


suppose  so." 


fcer  that  he  rode  on  for  the  best  part  of  another  mile  before  he 
I  to  her  again.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  do  it. 
lardly  knew  why  it  was  that  he  wanted  her.  He  had  not 
oiined  that  he  was  desirous  of  the  charms  or  comfort  of  domestic 
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life.     He  had  not  even   thought   where  ho  would  live  wer^  te 

married.  He  had  not  suggested  to  himself  that  Lucinda  w^^.^  ^ 
desirable  companion,  that  her  temper  would  suit  his,  that  her  ^sr^^^yg 
and  his  were  sympathetic,  or  that  she  would  be  a  good  mother  to  ^^iie 
future  Sir  Griffin  Tewett.  He  had  seen  that  she  was  a  very  h^i^-^id- 
some  girl,  and — therefore  he  had  thought  that  he  would  like  to  po^ua^ieas 
her.  Had  she  fallen  like  a  ripe  plum  into  his  mouth,  or  shown  Iz^er- 
self  ready  so  to  fall,  he  would  probably  have  closed  his  lipa 
backed  out  of  the  affair.  But  the  difficultv  no  doubt  added 
thing  to  the  desire.  "  I  had  hoped,"  he  said,  "  that  after  kno 
each  other  so  long  there  might  have  been  more  than  that.'* 

She  was  again  driven  to  speak  because  he  paused.     "  I  don't  Icizxiow 
that  that  makes  much  difference." 

"  Miss  Roanoke,  you  can't  but  understand  what  I  mean." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't,"  said  she. 

"  Then  I'll  speak  plainer." 

"  Not  now.  Sir  Griffin,  because  I'm  so  wet." 

"  You  can  listen  to  me  even  if  you  will  not  answer  me.    I  anL     sure 
that  you  know  that  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  world.     WilL     you 
be  mine?"     Then  he  moved  on  a  little  forward  so  that  he  mm^igbt 
look  back  into  her  face.     "  Will  you  allow  me  to  think  of  you  a^s  my 
future  wife?" 

Miss  Roanoke  was  able  to  ride  at  a  stone  wall  or  at  a  river^  ^d 
to  ride  at  either  the  second  time  when  her  horse  balked  the  »r8t. 
Her  heart  was  big  enough  for  that.  But  her  heart  was  not  ^^E 
enough  to  enable  her  to  give  Sir  Griffin  an  answer.  Perhaps  ifc- 
that,  in  regard  to  the  river  and  the  stone  wall,  she  knew  what 
wanted ;  but  that,  as  to  Sir  Griffin,  she  did  not.  "  I  don't  think 
is  a  proper  time  to  ask,"  she  said. 

"Why  not?"  ^  ^  ^^ 

"Because  I  am  wet  through  and  cold.     It  is  taking  an  mu 
advantage." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  take  any  unfair  advantage,"  said  Sir  Gri 
scowling — "  I  thought  we  were  alone — 


"Oh,  Sir  Griffin,  I  am  so  tired!"     As  they  were  now  ente; 
Kilmarnock,  it  was  quite  clear  he  could  press  her  no  further, 
clattered  up,  therefore  to  the  hotel,  and  he  busied  himself  in  gett] 
a  bedroom  fire  lighted,  and  in  obtaining  the  services  of  the  Ian 
A  cup  of  tea  was  ordered  and  toast,  and  in  two  minutes  Luci 
Roanoke  was  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  baronet.     *'It 
kind  of  thing  a  fellow  doesn't  quite  understand,"  said  Griffin 
himself.     "  Of  course  she  means  it,  and  why  the  devil  can't  she 
so?"     He   had  no  idea  of  giving  up  the  chase,  but  he  the 
that  perhaps  he  would  take  it  out  of  her  when  she  became 
Tewett. 


was 
she 
this 
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They  were  an  hour  at  the  inn  before  Mrs.  Carbuncle  and  Lad)' 
Eustace  arrived,  and  during  that  hour  Sir  Griffin  did  not  see  Miss 
fioanoke.  For  this  there  was,  of  course,  ample  reason.  Under  the 
custody  of  the  landlady,  Miss  Boanoke  was  being  made  dry  and 
clean,  and  was  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  receive  a  lover's  vows. 
rhe  baronet  sent  up  half-a-dozen  messages  as  he  sauntered  about  the 
jrard  of  the  inn,  but  he  got  no  message  in  return.  Lucinda,  as  she 
sat  drinking  her  tea  and  drying  her  clothes,  did  no  doubt  think  about 
him, — ^but  she  thought  about  him  as  little  as  she  could.  Of  course, 
he  would  come  again,  and  she  could  make  up  her  mind  then.  It  was 
no  doubt  necessary  that  she  should  do  something.  Her  fortune, 
such  as  it  was,  would  soon  be  spent  in  the  adventure  of  finding  a 
husband.  She  also  had  her  ideas  about  love,  and  had  enough  of 
sincerity  about  her  to  love  a  man  thoroughly ;  but  it  had  seemed  to 
her  that  all  the  men  who  came  near  her  were  men  whom  she  could 
not  fail  to  dislike.  She  was  hurried  here  and  hurried  there,  and 
knew  nothing  of  real  social  intimacies.  As  she  told  her  aunt  in  her 
wickedness,  she  would  almost  have  preferred  a  shoemaker, — if  she 
could  have  become  acquainted  with  a  shoemaker  in  a  manner  that 
should  be  unforced  and  genuine.  There  was  a  savageness  of  antipathy 
in  her  to  the  mode  of  life  which  her  circumstances  had  produced  for 
W.  It  was  that  very  savageness  which  made  her  ride  so  hard,  and 
which  forbade  her  to  smile  and  be  pleasant  to  people  whom  she  could 
lot  like.  And  yet  she  knew  that  something  must  be  done.  She 
ould  not  afford  to  wait  as  other  girls  might  do.  Why  not  Sir 
I-riffin  as  well  as  any  other  fool?  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
tke  knew  how  obstinate,  how  hard,  how  cruel  to  a  woman  a  fool 
Eui  be. 

Her  stockings  had  been  washed  and  dried,  and  her  boots  and 
:*ou8ers  were  nearly  dry,  when  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  followed  by  Lizzie, 
ashed  into  the  room.     "  Oh,  my  darling,  how  are  you  ?  "  said  the 
K3nt,  seizing  her  niece  in  her  arms. 
I'm  only  dirty  now,"  said  Lucinda. 
We've  got  off  the  biggest  of  the  muck,  my  lady,"  said  the  land- 

^y. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Roanoke,"  said  Lizzie,  "  I  hope  you  don't  think  I 
Slaved  badly  in  going  on." 

Everybody  always  goes  on,  of  course,"  said  Lucinda. 
I  did  so  pray  Lord  George  to  let  me  try  and  jimip  back  to 
"ou.     We  were  over,  you  know,  before  it  happened.     But  he  said  it 
^as  quite  impossible.     We  did  wait  till  we  saw  you  were  out." 

*'  It  didn't  signify  at  all.  Lady  Eustace." 

**  And  I  was  so  sorry  when  I  went  through  the  wall  at  the  comer 
^f  the  wood  before  you.  But  I  was  so  excited  I  hardly  knew  what  I 
^as  doing."     Lucinda,  who  was  quite  used  to  these  affairs  in  the 
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hunting-field,  simply  nodded  her  acceptance  of  this  apology.  "  ^^X^vit 
it  was  a  glorious  run ;  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 

"  Oh,  it  was  glorious, — but  then  I  got  over  the  river.  And,^  mz>fi, 
if  you  had  been  there  afterwards.  There  was  such  an  adven^-^-^jsjre 
between  a  man  in  a  gig  and  my  cousin  Frank."  Then  they  all  v^-^^^^ 
to  the  train,  and  were  carried  home  to  Portray. 


Chapter  XL. 

YOU  ARE   NOT  ANGRY? 

On  their  journey  back  to  Portray,  the  ladies  were  almost  too  tir^^ 
for  talking  ;  and  Sir  Griffin  was  sulky.     Sir  Griffin  had  as  yet  hear^^^ 
nothing  about  Greystock's  adventure,  and  did  not  care  to  be  tolc^ 
But  when  once  they  were  at  the  castle,  and  had  taken  warm  bath^ 
and  glasses  of  sherry,  and  got  themselves  dressed  and  had  com 
down  to  dinner,  they  were  all  very  happy.     To  Lizzie  it  had  ce 
tainly  been  the  most  triumphant  day  of  her  life.    Her  marriage  wi< 
Sir  Florian  had  been  triumphant,  but  that  was  only  a  step  to 
thing  good  that  was  to  come  after.     She  then  had  at  her  own 
posal  her  little  wits  and  her  prettiness,  and  a  world  before  he: 
in  which,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  there  was  a  deal  of  pleasure  if  sh* 
could  only  reach  it.     Up  to  this  period  of  her  career  she  had  hardly 
reached  any  pleasure  ;  but  this  day  had  been  very  pleasant.     Lo 
George  de  Bruce  Carruthers  had  in  truth  been  her  Corsair,  an» 
she  had  found  the  thing  which  she  liked  to  do,  and  would  soo' 
know  how  to  do.     How  glorious  it  was  to  jump  over  that  black 
yawning  stream,  and  then  to  see  Lucinda  fall  into  it  I     And 
could  remember  every  jump,  and  her  feeling  of  ecstasy  as  ahe  land 
on  the  right  side.     And  she  had  by  heart  every  kind  word  that  Lo: 
George  had  said  to  her, — and  she  loved  the  sweet,  pleasant, 
like  intimacy  that  had  sprung  up  between  them.     She  wonde 
whether  Frank  was  at  all  jealous.     It  wouldn't  be  amiss  that 
should  be  a  little  jealous.     And  then  somebody  had  brought 
in  his  pocket  the  fox's  brush  which  the  master  of  the  hounds  h 
told  the  huntsman  to  give  her.      It  was  all  delightful; — and 
much  more  delightful  because  Mrs.  Carbuncle  had  not  gone  qui'' 
so  well  as  she  liked  to  go,  and  because  Lucinda  had  fallen  mto 
water. 

They  did  not  dine  till  past  eight,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
left  the  room  together.     Coffee  and  liqueurs  were  to  be  brought  in' 
the  drawing-room,  and  they  were  all  to  be  intimate,  comfortaUe, 
at  their  ease; — all  except  Sir  Griffin  Tewett,  who  was  atOl 
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"Did  he  say  anything?"   Mrs.   Carbuncle    had    asked, 
es."    "  Well.'*    "  He  proposed ;  but  of  course  I  could  not  answer 
when  I  was  wet  through.''     There  had  been  but  a  moment,  and 
^that  moment  this  was  all  that  Lucinda  would  say. 
^  *Now  I  don't  mean  to  stir  again/'  said  Lizzie,  throwing  herself 
a  comer  of  a  sofa,  "  till  somebody  carries  me  to  bed.     I  never 
so  tired  in  all  my  life."     She  was  tired,  but  there  is  a  fatigue 
ich  is  delightful  as  long  as  all  the  surroundings  are  pleasant  and* 
:s:3afortable. 
^*'  I  didn't  call  it  a  very  hard  day,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 
-^  *  You  only  killed  one  fox,"  said  Mr.  Emilius,  pretending  a  delight- 
Ty  clericflJ  ignorance,  "  and  on  Monday  you  killed  four.     Why 
uld  you  be  tired  P  " 

'  I  suppose  it  was  nearly  twenty  miles,"  said  Frank,  who  was 
ignorant. 

^' About  ten,  perhaps,"  said  Lord  George.     "  It  was  an  hour  and 
»'sr^  minutes,  and  there  was  a  good  bit  of  slow  hunting  after  we  had 
e  back  over  the  river." 

'I'm  sure  it  was  thirty,"  said  Lizzie,  forgetting  her  fatigue  in  her 
^rgy. 

*Ten  IB  always  better  than  twenty,"  said  Lord  Gfeorge,  "and 
generally  better  than  ten." 
**It  was  just  whatever  is  best,"  said  Lizzie.     "I  know  Frank's 
^^«nd,  Mr.  Nappie,  said  it  was  twenty.   By-the*bye,  Frank,  oughtn't 
"^^  to  have  asked  Mr.  Nappie  home  to  dinner  P  " 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  Frank ;  "  but  I  couldn't  take  the  liberty 
myself." 

**  I  really  think  poor  Mr.  Tfappie  was  very  badly  used,"  said  Mrs. 
'^^l>uncle. 

**  Of  course  he  was,"  said  Lord  George; — "  no  man  ever  worse 
'^^oe  hunting  was  invented.   He  was  entitled  to  a  dozen  dinners,  and 
^tid  of  patronage ;  but  you  see  he  took  it  out  in  calling  your 
Mr.  Greystockings." 
•*  I  felt  that  blow,"  said  Frank. 
**  I  shall  always  call  you  Cousin  Greystockings,"  said  Lizzie. 

*  It  was  hard,"  continued  Lord  George,  ''  and  I  understood  it  all 
^^ell  when  he  got  into  a  mess  in  his  wrath  about  booking  the 

to  Kilmarnock.     If  the  horse  had  been  on  the  roadside,  he  or 
Dien  could  have  protected  him.     He  is  put  under  the  protection 
^  whole  railway  company,  and  the  company  gives  him  up  to  the 
^^^  fellow  that  comes  and  asks  for  him." 

*  It  was  cruel,"  said  Frank. 

^  *  If  it  had  happened  to  me,  I  should  have  been  very  angry," 
^^^  Hrs.  Carbuncle. 

*  3ut  Frank  wouldn't  have  had  a  horse  at  all,"  said  Lizzie,  *^  unless 
^^  luid  taken  Mr.  Nappie's." 
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Lord  George  still  continued  his  plea  for  Mr.  Nappie.     "  Th 
something  in  that,  certainly  ;  but,  still,  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Carb 
If  it  had  happened  to  me,  I  should, — just  have  committed  mu 
and  suicide.     I  can't  conceive  anything  so  terrible.     It's  all 
well  for  your  noble  master  to  talk  of  being  civil,  and  hoping  thaC 
horse  had  carried  him  well,  and  all  that.     There  are  circamstft. 
in  which  a  man  can't  be  civil.  And  then  everybody  laughed  at 
It's  the  way  of  the  world.     The  lower  vou  fall,  the  more  yoc^^  ^ 
kicked." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  him  ?  "  asked  Frank. 

"  Put  him  down  at  your  club,  and  order  thirty  dozen  of  gr*^ 
shirtings  from  Nappie  and  Co.,  without  naming  the  price." 

"  He'd  send  you  grey  stockings  instead,"  said  Lizzie. 

But  though  Lizzie  was  in  heaven,  it  behoved  her  to  be  carefi 
The  Corsair  was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Corsair  breed ; — aboc^ 
the  best  Corsair  she  had  ever  seen^  and  had  been  devoted  to  her  £ 
the  day.     But  these  Corsairs  are   known  to  be  dangerous,  and  c 
would  not  be  wise  that  she  should  sacrifice  any  future  prospects 
importance  on  behalf  of  a  feeling,  which,  no  doubt,  was  founded  a 
poetry,  but  which  might  too  probably  have  no  possible  benefici 
result.     As  far  as  she  knew,  the  Corsair  had  not  even  an  island 
his  own  in  the  wXgean  Sea.     And,  if  he  had,  might  not  the  isla: 
too  probably  have  a  Medora  or  two  of  its  own  ?    In  a  ride  across 
country  the  Corsair  was  all  that  a  Corsair  should  be ;  but  knowin 
as  she  did,  but  very  little  of  the  Corsair,  she  could  not  afford  to  thro' 
over  her  cousin  for  his  sake.     As  she  was  leaving  the  drawing-roo 
she  managed  to  say  one  word  to  her  cousin.     "  You  were  not  an 
with  me  because  I  got  Lord  George   to  ride  with  me  instead 
you  ?  " 

"  Angry  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  knew  I  should  only  be  a  hindrance  to  you." 

''  It  was  a  matter  of  course.     He  knows  all  about  it,  and  I  kn< 
nothing.     I  am  very  glad  that  you  liked  it  so  much." 

"  I  did  like  it ; — and  so  did  you.     I  was  so  glad  you  got  that 
man's  horse.     You  were  not  angry  then  ? "     They  had  now 
across  the  hall,  and  were  on  the  bottom  stair. 

"  Certainly  not." 

"And  you  are  not  angry  for  what  happened  before?"  She 
not  look  into  his  face  as  she  asked  this  question,  but  stood  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  stair-carpet. 

"  Indeed  no." 

**  Good  night,  Frank." 

''Good  night,  Lizzie."     Then  she  went,  and  he  returned  to 
room  below  which  had  been  prepared  for  purposes  of  tobacco  and 
soda-water  and  brandy. 
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Why,  Ghriff,  you're  rather  out  of  sorts  to-night,"  said  Lord 
rge  to  his  friend,  before  Frank  had  joined  them. 
So  would  you  be  out  of  sorts  if  you'd  lost  your  run  and  had  to 
a  young  woman  out  of  the  water.     I  don't  like  young  women 
m^n  they're  damp  and  smell  of  mud." 
*  ^  You  mean  to  marry  her,  I  suppose  ?" 

^  ^  How  would  you  like  me  to  ask  you  questions  P     Do  you  mean 
-amarry  the  widow  ?    And,  if  you  do,  what  will  Mrs.  Carbuncle 
?     And  if  you  don't,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ;  and  all  the  rest 
tP" 

^  As  for  marrying  the  widow,  I  should  like  to  know  the  facts 

^.    As  to  Mrs.  C,  she  wouldn't  object  in  the  least.     I  generally 

e  my  horses  so  bitted  that  they  can't  very  well  object.     And  as 

ihe  other  question,  I  mean  to  stay  here  for  the  next  fortnight, 

I  advise  you  to  make  it  square  with  Miss  Koanoke.     Here's  my 

8  cousin  ;  for  a  man  who  doesn't  ride  often,  he  went  very  well 
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I  wonder  if  he'd  take  a  twenty-pound  note  if  I  sent  it  to  him," 
Frank,  when  they  broke  up  for  the  night.     "  I  don't  like  the 
L^fi  of  riding  such  a  fellow's  horse  for  nothing." 

*' He'll  bring  an  action  against  the  railway,  and  then  you  can  oflfer 
3  pay  if  you  like."  Mr.  Nappie  did  bring  an  action  against  the 
all  way,  claiming  exorbitant  damages  ; — but  with  what  result,  we 
not  trouble  ourselves  to  inquire. 

Anthony  Trollope. 
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AxPELY,   In  Normandy,  was   the  birthplace  of   NIcoIbb   'PoTrnj^m^sin, 
Andely  is  a  small  town  of  some  antiquity,  having  grown  out  (f        tiie 
ruins  of  a  monastery  burnt  by  the  English  in  1170,  and  is     ^k^oit 
oalled  Grand  Andely,  forming  together  with  Petit  Andely  a  neS^^]]. 
bouring  hamlet,  the  sous-prefecture  of  Les  Andelys.     Poussin,  bor^ca  in 
1694,  was  four  years  younger  than   Simon  Vouet,  the   iBLYovm^rrite 
painter  of  Kichelieu  and  Louis  XIII.     Youet  was  the  noAsteiKr-  of 
Le  Sueur,  who  escaping  his  hands,  blossomed  into  unoertain  _^pind 
brief-lived  beauty ;    but  he  formed  Le  Brun,  the  high  pries^^  of 
Louis  XIY.  art,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called  the  founder  of       the 
French  school.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Vouet  trained  the  decora  ^^tive 
painters  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  the  belief  that  he  is  therK^^^we 
the  father  of  French  painting,  can  be  held  only  by  those  who  m^^n^' 
tain  the  Catholic  theory  which  ignores  the  movement  of  the  Ben  -^w»" 
sance,  and  sees  in  the  wars  of  religion  the  salvation  of  the  State. 

In  histories  of  modern  art,  Poussin  is  always  ranked  with        ^^ 
Italian  school.     But  the  quality  of  his  genius  is  even  more 
tially  French  than  that  of  Le  Brun,  and  both  these  men  descenc 
as  direct  a  line  from  France  of  the  sixteenth  century.     In  them, 
have  surviving  proof  of  the  division  of  the  land.     Le  Brun  and 
precureor  Vouet  are  the  exponents  in  art  of  triumphant  authoi 
but  the  lost  hopes  of  the  Kenaissance  linger  in  the  breast  of 
In  him  revive  the  dying  embers  of  that  quivering  flame  which 
reactionary  party  had  well-nigh  succeeded  in  putting  out  on  the 
of  France.     "E  non  ci  si  pensa  quanto   sangue   costa."    In 
elevation   of  mind   which   sustained   the   solitary   Poussin;  in 
uncertain  beauty  too  soon  extinct  with  the  life  of  Le  Sueur,  we 
the  only  fruit  borne  by  a  tree  on  which  we  early  count  a  thoi 
blossoms.     A  wealth  of  power  was  put  forth  when  France  gave  bi 
to  the  great  enamellers  of  Limoges,  the  great  glass  painters, 
great  sculptors,  painters,  architects  of  the  Henaissance.     To  m 
Courtois,  Lionard,  Pinaigrier,  Clouet,  Cousin,  Goujon,  De  Loi 
Bullant,  is  to  name  but  a  handful  amongst  a  multitude, 
the  plant  which  was  cut  down,  and  in  its  place,  well  be-fenced 
guarded,  flourished  the  gaudy  parasite  of  courts,  from  which  a 
cultivation  received  the  apples  of  Sodom. 

Is  it  possible  that  Poussin,  a  born  Frenchman,  could  wholly 
from  the  influences  which  were  paramount  in  his  native  count 
An  answer  to  this  question  can  only  be  obtained  from  a  cril 
examination  of  his  work.     The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  when 
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.e  in  contact  with  it  in  any  large  quantity  is  its  strangely  uneven 
lity.  Much  of  course  which  bears  his  name  is  spurious.  At 
[lioh,  for  exampde^  two  paintings  in  the  Pinacothek  have  long 
1  attributed  to  him  in  spite  of  protest.  And  a  good  two-thirds 
M8t  in  most  portfolios  of  so-called  Poussin  sketches  are  probably 
penes.  But  it  is  difficult  honeedy  to  be  very  positive.  Judgment 
Jtieae  matters  is  swayed  by  a  thousand  ill-appreciated  causes, 
aical  conditions  render  our  |)eroeptions  less  or  more  sensitive,  so 
;  ^to-day  we  condemn,  and  to-morrow  we  hesitate.  Intimate 
laintance  with  work  of  indisputable  genuinoness  is  our  only  safe- 
rd ;  watermarks,  quaUty  of  paper,  choice  of  medium,  may  somit- 
es iomish  negatiTC  proof,  but  they  can  never  be  relied  on  as  the 
I  0iipport  of  unqualified  assertion.  And  even  when  possessed  of 
l-£cnmded  knowledge,  we  may  not  be  quite  assured,  for  the  powers 
the  most  highly  endowed  man  are  subject  to  mysterious  fluctua- 
3S.  In  the  case  «f  Poussin  there  is,  too,  unusual  difficulty,  for  in 
ay  large  collection  of  his  work,  drawings  occur  which  serve  as 
awoting  links  between  the  genuine  and  the  Bpunous.  Their  mere 
xence  con  fttses  the  distinctness  of  our  impressions,  and  makes  it 
Qost  impossible  to  draw  a  line  with  precision,  and  say,  "  Here  the 
le  end,  and  the  false  begin."  Tet  the  work  which  he  has 
jueathed  to  us  claims  not  to  be  left  undefended  to  such  as  mar 
i  their  interest  in  foisting  amongst  it  anj  rubbish  of  dry  classi- 
ity,  or  emptiness  of  sacred  subject,  and  until  some  sifting  pro- 
I  hm  been  accomplished,  his  reputaticm  must  suffer  daily.  The 
binient  represented  in  Germany  by  '*  Noch  ein  solche  haben  die 
Hzosen  als  grose  meister  eingeschmuggelt,"  is  so  far  just  that 
B  based  on  knowledge  of  the  poverty  of  the  work  exposed  as 
^aein's  in  their  galleries  and  museums.  To  this  rule  there  are 
*-erver  exceptions.  The  ^'  Dionysos  and  Midas  "  at  Munich  is  one  of 
asin's  masterpieces.  At  Vienna  the  gallery  of  Prince  Licfaten- 
^  contains  several  charming  examples,  and  the  Albertina  collee- 
has  many  good  drawings  by  the  master's  hand,  amongst  which 
ite  chalk  sketch  of  remarkable  beauty. 

erbaps  the  quality  which  most  individualises  Poussin's  conception 
loan  is  his  intense  sense  of  the  sympathetic  union  of  humanity 
nature ;  it  is  this  bias  which  is  always  leading  him  to  dwell  with 
%ape  on  the  classical  conceptions  of  the  faun  and  satyr,  and  which 
l«  a  peculiar  x^olouring  to  his  treatment  of  Bacchic  processions. 
i^ce  periculum  est,  0  Lenase !  sequi  deum  Cingentem  viridi 
|x>ra  pampino."  Children,  instinct  with  the  most  fearless 
BiHty,  inextricably  tangled  in  a  wild  wreath  of  dogs,  goats,  and 
^ersy  press  through  the  forest  underwood,  careering  after  old 
^118,  more  drunk  with  the  excitement  of  mad  frolic  than  their 
ler  is  with  wine.    They  look  as  if  they  derived  nothing  but  the 
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most  innocent  enjoyment  from  his  tipsy  merriment.     One  of  ikC^-^^ 
children,  fatigued  into  sleep,  is  the  subject  of  this  chalk  sketch 
the  Albertina.     The  drawing  is  perfect  in  its  way,  spontaneous,  vc:^-  ^ 
full  of  charm.     The  green  vine-leaves  still  cling  about  the  heat€^^^j^ 
temples,   ripples   of  gurgling   laughter  still    dimple    the   childis^^^-*^^ 
cheeks,  lingering  shadows   of  wild   excitement  heighten  the  dee^^^^^ep 
abandonment  of  the  whole  attitude,  and  render  even  more  sensibUX^zIble 
the   resistless  collapse    of    exhausted    nature   weighing  down  th».c=r;Jth< 
rounded  limbs.     The  simple  means  too  by  which  this  is  achieveo^»-%iye( 
are  characteristic  of  Poussin,  whose  severity  never  loses  charm,  ano^czr^^i^, 
whose   simplicity   lies   above   a  half-hidden  spring   of  luxuriances  ^>^^q^ 
A  few  choice  lines  fall  on  the  paper  with  faultless  precision  an^-cx-osuii 
grace.     And  this  sketch  lies  amongst  masses  of  drawings,  some  o     ^^^  ^ 
which  appear  to  have  equal  claims  to  authenticity,  but  none  of  whici>^^y 
in  point  of  beauty  will  bear  comparison  with  it  for  a  moment. 

These  drawings,  even  in  character  of  subject,  are  wholly  different', 
they  give  us  for  the  most  part  Scripture  scenes,  treated  from  a  feeb" 
classical  point  of  view,  executed  in  pen-and-ink,  slightly  wash*, 
with  the  brush.     Instead  of  the  unhesitating  intention  with  whL 
the  chalk  stroke  sweeps  along,  a  faltering  wiry  line  encloses 
defined  forms.     Still,  something  seems  to  forbid  the  rejection  of 
entire  mass  as  spurious  ;  and  the  question  arises,  Was  the  geniuf 
Poussin,  like  that  of  Le  Sueur,  chilled  by  his  subject  P     Take, 
example,  a  nude  study  by  Le  Sueur,  rein  ohjectiv  dargestellt,  and 
it  by  the  side  of  a  drawing  by  him  of  some  Carthusian  monk 
prayer.     Whereas  in  the  one  you  have  the  full  bloom  of  artii 
pleasure,  in  the  other  you  are  sensible  of  effort  made  to  receive 
convey  an  impression  in  fulfilment,  as  it  were,  of  a  set  task, 
sentiment  of  the  devout  ascetic  is  foreign  to  the  sympathy  of 
artist.     In  the  art  of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  heat  of  religi< 
fervour  vivifies  these  emaciated  forms.     Here  and  there,  should  si 
a  growth  appear,  it  is  but  sporadic,  and  indicates  no  general  stat^ 
feeling.     Nature  had  reasserted  herself,  and  the  day  (then,  ind( 
somewhat  overcast)   had  dawned  when  the  man  who  worship] 
with  his  age  honoured  the  principles  of  life.     Perhaps  this  th& 
might  explain  frozen  feeling  and  chilled  fingers;  but  in  man] 
these  drawings  there  is  something  worse  than  mere  constraint, 
is  nervous  uncertainty  to  be  accounted  for,  and  Poussin  in  his  in^^— 
putably  genuine  work  is  never  wanting  in  steadily  sustained 
The  "  Finding  of  Moses,"  a  drawing  which  has  been  made  popi 
by  autotype,  is  certainly  an  inferior  work.     It  is  absolutely  de^"* 
of  geniality,  and  looks  as  if  Poussin  had  gone  to  school  with  Vo" 
in   some    hour  when    Kichelieu    had    ordered    off   the  unwiH- 
Louis  XIII.     On  every  line  lies  the  iron  weight  of  the  oenL 
ungilded  by  its  later  magnificence.     Dignified,  fonnal,    peei^*^  ^ 
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Assic,  eminently  scientific,  it  has  nothing  which  would  be  called 
L  modem  cant ''  interesting ;"  but  the  subject  is  definitely  conceiyed, 
rmly  grasped,  and  rendered  with  an  unerring  hand.  Every  fold  of 
rapery  is  put  in  with  a  brush  which  advances  in  the  assigned 
xection  with  unrelenting  energy.  There  are  no  mistakes,  no 
»rrections,  no  erasures,  but  a  manifest  purpose  of  creation  is 
anifest  throughout.  ' 

At  first,  so  marked  a  difference  in  mere  technical  excellence  would 
^em  to  condemn  for  ever  all  doubtful  work.  It  would  be  well  for 
oussin's  reputation  if  it  were  so.  Much,  indeed,  bears  his  name 
Isely ;  but  much  which  seems  a  disgrace  to  his  fame  is,  it  is  to  l)e 
ared,  genuine.  Poussin  has  done  great  work ;  but  he  has  no  right 
>  be  called  a  great  master.  Bom  amidst  the  convulsions  which 
osed  the  sixteenth  century,  his  youth  flourished  as  it  might  under 
le  shadow  of  the  stone  which  France  had  rolled  to  the  mouth  of  her 
wm  grave.  Grave  well  guarded,  but  not  by  angels.  From  the  dull 
rovincial  lessons  of  Yarin,  at  Beauvais,  he  fled  to  Paris.  There  his 
enius,  wedded  to  the  teaching  of  Duchesne,  produced  work  which  was 
at  a  dubious  hybrid,  which  not  inaccurately  represents  the  sterile  and 
chaosted  character  of  the  age.  After  restless  wandering  he  found  at 
\Bt,  in  Home,  some  semblance  of  that  creative  joy  which  was  banished 
rom  the  land  of  his  birth.  The  great  days  were,  indeed,  gone ;  but 
>ine  reflection  of  their  brightness  lingered  yet.  Poussin,  aged  thirty, 
)amt  of  Domenichino  and  Andrea  Sacchi.  Sacchi,  whose  name 
lust  ever  stand  high  on  the  roll  of  the  Roman  school.  The  severity 
nd  simplicity  of  Sacclii's  style,  his  skilled  design,  his  enthusiasm, 
itt  learning  and  cultivation,  accorded  happily  with  aspirations  which 
fere  natural  to  Poussin.  From  this  moment  ho  began  to  trust  in 
tbers,  and  to  have  confidence  in  himself.  At  first,  in  this  period  of 
ds  second  pupilage,  he  executed  much  which  possesses  as  little 
adividuality  as  his  earlier  work.  Drawings  exist  in  which  he  seems 
o  have  incorporated  his  impressions  of  the  XJmbrian  school.  Then 
iomes  the  time  represented  by  such  compositions  as  the  "  Finding  of 
tfoses,"  many  points  in  which  indicate  that  he  is  still  labouring 
inder  difficulties  occasioned  by  imperfect  mastery  of  technic.  And 
it  last  dawn  the  days  which  give  us  the  "  Dionysos  and  Midas  "  of 
IdLunich,  the  "Bacchanalian  Dance"  and  "Bacchanalian  Festival" 
>f  the  English  National  Gallery.  His  development  had  been  slow 
md  uncertain,  and  his  earlier  work  of  no  value  except  as  illustrating 
his  career.  Society  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  whatever  were  its 
fices,  had  one  conspicuous  merit,  its  character  was  strong  enough  to 
give  a  marked  tone  to  the  art  of  the  day.  But  when  Poussin  was 
young  it  was  otherwise.  The  Frenchmen  of  his  time  held  no  faith, 
no  hope,  no  interest  in  common.  It  had  come  to  be  felt  in  France 
that  the  strivings  of  thought,  searching  after  the  hidden  significance 
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of  forms,  brought  nothing  but  ill  to  tho  State.      It  was  felt 
mental  effox't  should   be  directed  properly  to  the  investigatio 
these  forms  alone.      In   the   domain   of  letters    'Hruth   has 
trembled  on  the  verge  of  law ; "  but  the  evil  tendencies  of  unfet 
thought  are  not  so  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  State  police  in  the  wor 
art ;  and  Spain,  perhaps,  is  the  only  country  which  has  taken  a 
from  Plato,  and  placed  her  painters   under  legal  censorship. 
France  Poussin  was  alone,  but  free.     Within  the  safe  limits  o^ 
accidental  he  could  not  rest ;  for  lying  on  their  borders  he 
heavy  cloud  of  mystery,  and  knew  that  the  courts  of  the  temple 
without  the  sanctuary.     For  him  the  past  was  no  mere  ward 
from  which  he  might  supply  himself  with  a  varied  succession 
costumes  best  fitted  for  representation,  but  a  veil  through  whidis. 
actual  became  visible.      A  veil  whose  thin  folds  did  not  obscure 
eternal  sameness   of  human  life,  but   rendered  its  features 
strangely  beautiful. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  when  Poussin  issues  into  final  ^md 
triumphant  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  his  national  characteristics 
assert  themselves  in  full  force.  He  is  French  in  selection  of  tern  :»t'Q- 
The  clear,  defined,  spare,  and  supple  shapes  of  his  nymphs  befc^^ray 
their  kinship  with  the  Diana  of  Anet,  with  their  world-renoir 
sisters  of  the  "  Fontaine  des  Innocens,'*  modelled  by  Goajon  in  8 
unmysterious  mystery  of  refined  accentuation.  He  is  French 
colour.  With  an  instinctive  preference  for  modulations  in 
highest  key.  That  key  in  which  a  skilled  player  caught  a  neve 
be-rivalled  note  of  piercing  clearness,  the  delicate  harmony  of 
faience  of  Oiron,  which  we  call  Henri  II.  In  this  triumph  of  Fre: 
art  the  very  limit  is  approached  which  separates  pale,  subtly-refi 
colour  from  that  which  is  thin  and  harsh.  If  we  set  it  beside 
gorgeous  magnificence  of  Urbino,  its  strange  white,  and  fitful  glea 
ing  yellow,  and  weird  magic  threadings  of  black,  cry  to  us  like  t 
pure  notes  of  the  "  sharp  violin,"  piercing  the  full-throated  richm 
of  the  "  sacred  organ."  He  is  French  in  sentiment.  No  suggesti 
mysticism,  no  sombre  deeps  attract  him.  *'  Gerade  die  tiefe 
einsam  ist  als  die  hohe,"  says  Jean  Paul.  But  the  obscurity  of  C 
bottomless  abyss  cannot  allure  the  typical  French  mind.  If 
require  solitude,  let  it  be  the  loneliness  of  mountain  tops,  with  th 
sharp  thin  air  and  boundless  horizon.  He  is  French  in  treatment 
subject.  He  can  be  dignified,  yet  not  dull ;  licentious,  yet 
coarse.  The  common  vulgar  aspect  of  a  common  vulgar  incider 
does  not  exist  for  his  eyes.  Four  good-for-nothing  little  vagabon 
robbing  an  orchard  are  transformed  into  four  thievish  Cupids,  w! 
climb,  and  eat,  and  squabble  over  their  booty  with  more  than  mo; 
grace  and  greediness.  The  orchard  is  a  garden,  and  the  crab 
apple-trees  are  trees  from  a  child's  dreamland,  whose  lithe  bong 
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nder  the  weight  of  heavy  golden  fruit.  Again,  the  pathetic 
of  a  band  of  children  lamenting  their  lost  playfellow  is 
d  by  his  imagination  into  a  lovely  poem.  A  veiled  figure 
he  palace  gates,  and  over  the  threshold  passes  the  mournful 
procession  of  a  little  dead  Love.  The  child-corpse  is  borne 
Q  the  shoulders  of  his  weeping  companions  to  an  immortal 
in  the  far-shining  temple  of  the  gods. 

}  Poussin  holds  a  refining  charm  ;  everything  sordid  and 
JB  transmuted  by  its  touch ;  even  Death  is  but  a  transparent 
\  through  which  shines  the  light  of  Life.  His  day  is  a  day  of 
iBy  south  winds  blow  amidst  eternal  fruit  and  blossoms ;  the 
of  the  beast  is  but  strength ;  the  merriment  of  children  a 
joy ;  the  satyr  lurking  in  secret  shades  comes  forth  to  make 
e  link  with  man.  And  when  the  noon  of  revel  is  past,  and 
it  falls,  the  hush  is  sacred ;  it  brings  the  hour  of  the  elders, 
lad  in  white  glistening  robes,  pass  along  the  valleys  holding 
.  converse  of  that  which  has  gone  before,  and  shall  follow 

E.  F.  S.  Pattison. 
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Royal  and  Bepuhlkan  France,     By  Henry  Eeeve.    Two  volumes.    Lo: 

Longmans. 
TiiESE  Tolumos  are  a  reprint  of  Tarious  essays  written  about  France  witlx£! — ^  the 
last  thirty  years.     They  begin  with  Lewis  XIV.,  and  end  with  the 
taking  in  between  the  two,  Count  Beugnot,  Count  Mollien,  who  was  the 
Napoleon's  minister  of  finance,  Mirabeau,  Mario  Antoinette,  Louis  PhiJ 
De  Tocqueville,  and  Chateaubriand's  contest  with  Canning.     Everybody  b 
pretty  well  what  a  writer  like  Mr.  Beeve  thinks  about  French  history  anc 
present  French  position.     He  is  emphatically  what  is  called  sound.    He  , 

much  to  say  about  finance  and  economics,  and  this  he  says  well ;  and  "^^^^^ 
about  the  prominent  actors  in  the  revolution — Mirabeau,  for  instance,  v1 
he  reports  upon  with  the  kind  of  soleum,  schoolmasterish  condemnation  vl 
might  be  passed  upon  an  ill- regulated  candidate  for  a  clerkship  in  the  Privy  Co 
cil  Office ;  and  much  about  the  Second  Empire,  of  which  he  says  in  one  pi 
that  it  was  not,  perhaps,  such  a  bad  and  hopeless  thing,  and  in  other  pi 
that  it  was  a  very  bad  and  hopeless  thing ;  and  much  about  the  present  st 
of  things,  though  all  that  this  much  comes  to  is  a  rather  impotent  expi 
sion  of  Whig  shockedness.     The  state  of  France  is  among  the  most  despei 
phenomena  in  history,  but  you  do  not  get  ver}*^  far  towards  understanding 
if  you  think  that  all  these  evils  come  of  an  unwillingness  to  accept  a  shs^- 
monarchy  like  our  own.     To  come  to  a  smaller  matter,  it  seems  somel 
more  than  regrettable  that  a  writer  in  Mr.  Beeve*s  position  should  have  com 
scended  to  the  insertion  of  the  really  spiteful  and  unworthy  foot-note  about 
Louis  Blanc  (vol.  ii.  p.  68).     It  is  rather  too  bad  for  a  writer  who  has,  it  woi 
seem,  always  been  on  the  winning  side,  and  whose  public  courage  and  coi 
have  never  undergone  the  slightest  trial,  to  taunt  an  exile  with  leading 
'  harmless  insignificant  *  life,  and  with  want  of  *  courage '  in  defence  of 
opinions.    We  may  think  as  we  choose  about  M.  Louis  Blanc's  political  ca^ 
city,  and  for  my  own  part  I  have  no  belief  that  his  party  will  do  much  g^^ 
for  France,  but  his  frugal,  laborious,  and  self-respecting  life  during  exili 
above  the  taunts  of  people  who,  so  far  as  the  public  know,  were  never  ca' 
on  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  piinciple  in  their  lives.    As  for  M.  Louis  Blanc's 
of  *  courage,'  that  is  a  sort  of  innuendo  which  may  be  very  well  in  the  mout 
a  reckless  Parisian  journalist,  or  of  the  party  of  order  at  Versailles,  but  wl 
we  do  not  expect  from  a  responsible  writer  in  this  country,  who  cannot 
know  anything  about  M.  Louis  Blanc's  courage.  In  the  same  spirit,  Mr. 
speaks  ofiliand  of  M.   Louis  Blanc's  history  of  the  French  Bevolutioi 
*■  mendacious,'  which  can  only  mean  that  M.  Louis  Blanc  fails  to  take 
same  view  of  the    transactions  of  that  period  as  Mr.    Beeve   (who  fi{ 
avowedly  in  one  article  in  this  volume  as  a  pupil  of  Croker's)  happens  to 
because  so  far  as  the  actual  narrative  goes, — and  I  do  not  go  much  fui 
than  Mr.   Beeve  in  accepting  M.   Louis  Blanc's  theory  of  the  reyolutioi 
there  is  not  a  single  circumstance  alleged  for  which,  by  a  marked  singuli 
in  French  literature,  the  author  does  not  give  chapter  and  verse. 
may  be  trivial  inaccuracies   here  and   there,  but  this  does  not  constL 
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>iidacity.  Nobody  eyor  called  the  English  translatioii  of  De  Tocqaovillo 
ndacious.  Another  point.  Do  Mr.  Boeve^s  achievements  in  philosophy  quito 
itify  him  in  his  equally  offhand  denunciation  of  the  virtuous  Condorcet  as 
lat  pedant  of  treason  and  atheism? '  It  was  all  very  well  for  Burke,  inflamed 

the  burning  passions  of  the  time,  to  talk  about  Condorcet  as  *  a  fanatic 
icist,'  and  as  one  '  capable  of  the  lowest  villanios/  but  then  Burke  was  a 
in  of  genius  and  imagination,  and  we  pass  the  extravagances  of  such  men 
Br.  What  the  *  pedantry  of  treason '  means  I  do  not  know,  and  the  *  pedantry 
atheism '  is  not  much  more  significant.  What  we  do  know  is  that  ho  who, 
Le  him  for  all  in  all — and  Mr.  Beevo  will  probably  agree  in  this — was  the 
datest  and  wisest  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Turgot,  had  the 
irmest  admiration  for  this  pedant  of  atheism,  and  that  what  he  loved  most 

all  in  him  {(Euv.  de  Turgot,  ii.  817)  was  *  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his 
aracter.'  Men  who  won  Turgot*s  praise  and  affection  are  not  to  bo  dismissed 
'  the  unsupported  denunciation  of  casual  men  of  letters  of  later  times,  in 
ite  of  the  fact  that  they  happened  to  bo  on  the  losing  side,  and  to  be  silly 
LOUgh  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  pedantries.     It  is  the  happy  distinction 

the  modern  pedant  to  sacrifice  nothing.  Still,  as  some  wise  Frenchman  has 
id,  '  C*est  un  grand  avantage  pour  la  critique  n^avoir  rien  fait,  mais  il  ne  faut 
IS  en  abuser.'  Editob. 


Visits  to  Hi(jh  Tartary,  Yarkand,  and  Kashgar.     By  BoBERT  Shaw. 

London:  Murray. 

"he  country  which  Mr.  Shaw  is  tho  first  to  describe  for  us  is  known  to  the 
ulgar  as  Chinese  Tartary ;  at  least  that  was  tho  namo  of  the  country,  and  tho 
Ame  was  about  all  that  tho  ordinary  public  knew  of  it.  It  comprehends 
he  part  of  tho  mysterious  Central  Asia  which  is  more  mysterious  than  any 
•ther  part.  The  natural  and  warrantable  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants  renders 
pproach  to  these  regions  highly  dangerous,  and  there  are  no  inducements  of 
port  or  perhaps  of  any  other  kind,  except  the  gratification  of  a  geographical 
uriosity,  to  counterbalance  this  danger  and  difficulty.  Mr.  Shaw  is  evidently 
i  prudent  as  well  as  an  enterprising  traveller,  and  he  has  written  a  volume 
hat  is  very  fairly  entertaining  for  the  general  reader,  and  is  of  some  importance 
■or  tho  specially  geographical,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  interest  in  tho 
ising  science  of  Comparative  Culture.  Mr.  Shaw  also  has  judicious  hints  upon 
me  or  two  points  connected  with  our  Indian  administration. 

^<mth  Sea  Bubbles,     By  tho  Earl  and  tha  Doctob.     Third  Edition.     London : 

Bentley. 
i  WHIMSICAL  and  amusing  set  of  notes  of  travels  among  the  islands  of  tho 
South  Pacific.  They  read  as  if  thoy  had  been  originally  meant  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  one  of  the  writer's  friends  at  home,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  not  sorry 
they  have  found  a  wider  audience.  The  fun  now  and  then  becomes  a  little  too 
Gfist  and  furious,  and  tho  occasionally  slangy  style,  if  it  never  degenerates  into 
vulgarity,  in  one  or  two  cases  comes  too  near  to  being  silly ;  but  there  is  under 
all  this  both  a  groat  deal  of  excellent  humour  and  shrewd  good  sense.  Tho 
i^pter  on  Missionaries  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  pieces  of  writing  for  a 
roligious  public  that  has  been  soon  for  many  a  day  • 
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Songs  v/iJie  -Eiiasian  PtopU,    By  W.  B.  6.  Ealston,  1C.A.    Ellis  k  Qrc^^rr^n. 

The  first  instalment  of  a  work  on  Russian  folk-lore  in  general,  dealing  jcm.^^^^^ 
with  the  lyric  pootrj-  of  the  Bnssian  -peasants.    Mr.  Balston's  competenpj^*"*^  . 
been  attested  by  preyious  performances  in  Bussian  literature.    He  has   j  "^ 
oionsly  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  render  in  rhymed  Terse  lyrical  afaS^nc^^^\^ 
oonceiTed  in  a  set  of  conditions  both  of  life  and  expression  so  extremely  imc^^^^ 
and  unfjEuniliar  to  us.  The  volume  before  us  contains  Mythic  and  Bitoal  Sou^''^^ 
Marriage  Songs,  and  Funeral  Songs,  and  in  addition  to  the  songs  themsdr  '^_^ 
the  translator  has  supplied  abundance  of  explanation  of  manners,  customs,  i 
beliefe. 

iSrcofwZ  5mrti  of  tilt  Letters  of  Mary  Jltasell  MUford.    Edited  by  TiESRY 

CnoRLEY.    London:  Bentloy. 

P£RiiAi>s  some  of  tho  letters  in  this  now  scries  might  fcdrly  haye  been  loft  unp 
lishcd,  on  tho  groimd  of  doficiency  of  general  interest ;  but  on  the  whole  there 
such  a  charm  about  Miss  Mitford*6  personality,  with  all  its  associations  of  derc^ 
tion,  gentleness,  and  cultiyatcd  intellect,  that  tho  subject-matter  becomes 
least  important  part  of  tho  publication.    Tho  present  series  is  at  least  as  wi 
worth  reading  as  tho  former  voluincs,  and  Mr.  Chorley  (himself  also  now  gone  €=z 
2)fures)  has  prefixed  an  introduction  in  which  ho  speaks  with  just  warmth  as  r~ 
tho  fatal  misconception  of  filial  duty  which  bound  a  good  woman's  life  a; 
energy  to  one  of  tho  most  worthless  men  that  ever  lived.    The  indignation  s: 
such  unredeemed  waste  which  tho  first  series  roused  in  every  sensible  reader 
not  so  constantly  provoked  in  tho  socond.   Tho  present  letters  contain  anum' 
of  criticisms  on  prominent  authors  and  books,  but  they  attract  ns  more  for 
sympathetic  feeling  with  which  they  inspire  one  towards  MissMitfordas  a 
woman,  than  for  any  real  critical  quality — which,  indeed,  they  cannot  be 
to  possess. 

BosseVs  Posthumous  Papers.    Translated  from  the  French.     London : 

&Hall. 

The  fate  of  Bossel  and  tho  interest  which  that  and  his  character  inspired 
give  these  fragmentary  remains  a  momentary  popularity.    Litrinsieally 
worth  is  extremely  slight,  or  oven  non-existent.    They  exhibit  a  young 
of  more  audacity  and  self-confidence  than  either  self-control,  capacity,  j 
ment  or  knowledge.    Boyond  audacity,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  no  milii 
virtue,  and  after  all  audacity  is  only  a  military  virtue  upon  occasion.     On 
whole  an  essentially  flimsy  2)ersonage.    The  presence  of  many  such  in 
French  army  would  alone  suffice  to  explain  the  degradation  which  overtook 
Dclcscluze,  Flourens,  and  others  who  fell  were  really  high-minded  and  h 
Kouls,  but  Bossel  was  not  much^moro  than  a  coxcomb  who  stomblad  by 
into  the  better  camp. 

Paul  of  Tarsus,    By  a  Graduate.    London :  Macmillaa. 

This  work  professes  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  times  and  the  gospel  of 
apostle  of  tho  gentiles  ;  just  as  *  Ecce  Homo '  was  an  attempt  to  water 
tinnity  down  to  a  vague  philanthropy,  so  the  present  volume  is  an  attem] 
water  Paulinism  down  to  the  haziness,  tolerance,  and  political  or  aocial 
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ruHtligMnaa^  .Ywiinninti  Bmoxig  those  tlifiologians-of  our- own  day  who  hxve  light 
^ijcxoughi  to  see  that  the  old  theology  is  powerless,  but  not  courage  of  under- 
^r^anding  enough  to  come  away  from  it.  The  writer  professes  to  treat  St.  Paul's 
-^^^iings  as  human  compositions,  and  he  speaks  of  the  apostle  and  his  Master 
-^P^th  that  mixture  of  deferonco  and  patronage  which  is  supposed  to  mark 
^y^^oanc^pation.  He  displays  neither  theological  learning  nor  scientific  accuracy 
^>^  thought,  nor  can  we  imagine  his  book  as  likely  to  ofifer  any  contribution  to 

.«  haimonies  which  so  many  people  are  believed  to  be  seeking  between  the 
'C^anforts  of  old  ways  of  thinking  and  the  necessities  of  the  now. 

Entire  in  Asia  :  how  wc  came  hy  it.    Jiy  W.  M.  ToHEENS,  M-P. 

London :  Triibner. 

:.  TToRRENS  caUs  his  book  a  "Book  of  Confessions,  and  x)erhaps  confession  is 

e  too*predominant  an  element  in  it.     There  is  certainly  much  need  of  the 

,  both  as  to  our  past  career  and  our  present  position  in  India,  being  told 

-told  to  a  public  like  that  of  England,  which  if  pessimist  in  speech,  is 


tlior-OTighly  optimist  in  secret  conviction.     Macaulay's  gaudy  rhetoric  did  work 

'W'lxic^li  only  such  books  as  Mr.  Torrens's,  backed  by  the  tremendous  evidence 

o^  <X3o;urrences  under  our  own  eyes,  can  ever  undo.    But  we  need  too  a  constant 

staroi^xn  of  j)ositivo  suggestion  as  to  making  the  best  of  our  terrible  prize.     Mr. 

Toirr"C3n8  is  strong  against  annexation,  and  here  it  would  seem  from  Lord  North- 

:e*8  speech  at  Winchester  that  the  new  Viceroy  needs  no  pressure.   He  has 

approval  too  for  such  attempts  as  Mr.  Fawcett's  to  call  parliamentary 

atte-xxtion  to  the  facts  of  Lidian  finance.     But  we  want  something  more  com- 

P^^^^^nsive,  something  more  like  a  general  conception  of  Indian  policy.     That 

^^"^^sfver  is  no  reason  why  wo  should  not  be  glad  in  the  meantime  for  an  honest 

hist;^>xical  summary. 

8t.  Chrysostom  ;  his  Life  and  Times,    By  Eev.  W.  E.  W.  Stephens. 

London:  Murray. 

~^^«  Stephens  appears  to  be  a  writer  of  sound  judgment  and  good  feeling,  and 
®  -cxcts  produced  a  very  fairly  readable  narrative  of  the  principal  proceedings  in 

^^  -S2astem  Church  during  the  fourth  century.   His  book,  if  not  learned,  is  suffi- 

^*^^ly  painstaking,  and  its  tone,  if  not  very  defined,  is  at  least  moderate.     The 

^^-*-^"«  of  St.  Chrysostom  himself  does  not  stand  out  with  sufficient  firmness  and 

^^^^Tiess,  nor  does  the  writer  exhibit  a  fast  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  his 

-"^^^^^d.  But  the  work  was  worth  doing  even  in  the  modest  and  comparatively 
^^^^bitious  form  in  which  Mr.  Stephens  has  done  it. 

Lord  Kilgolhiiu    By  Charles  Lever.    3  vols.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

,^^^^  publication  in  a  complete  form  of  Mr.  Lever's  last  novel  (which  a  melan- 
*^^^  and  pathetic  dedication  points  to  as  his  last  in  another  and  loss  welcome 


))  is  the  principal  fact  of  the  month  in  the  department  of  fiction.     It  is  not 

1^  j^^^on  in  a  good  novelist,  though  only  too  usual  in  a  bad  one,  to  find  his 

book  exactly  as  readable  as  his  first,  yet  Lord  KHgobhin  is  at  least  as 

'^^-^^ng  and  brilliant,  if  not  so  dashing,  as  those  well-known  stories  which  made 

•    Lever's  name  a  household  word. 
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^■1  Plea  for  the  12<nne  Government  of  Ireland,    By  Jomr  GSOBOB  MaoCabtht. 

London:  Longmans. 

Mr.  MacCarthy  describes  himself  as  '  a  professional  man  living  in  an  Irish 
provincial  city,  minding  his  own  business,  having  no  quarrel  with  anybody  in 
L^}land  or  out  of  it,  and  whoso  only  interest  in  the  matter  is  that  whatever  is 
really  best  for  all  concerned  should  bo  done.*     His  book  is  an  extremely  cool, 
honest,  able,  and  torso  examination  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  of  the  expediency  of  conferring  upon  Ireland  a  legislature  for  the 
settlement  of  its  own  internal  affairs  by  the  Irish  nation.     Every  English 
voter  who  does  not  resort  to  the  too  common  practice  of  angrily  protesting  thata^, 
ho  will  not  argue  the  matter,  would  find  it  worth  while  to  give  Mr.  MacCarthy' 
book  a  fair  reading.     If  it  does  not  persuade  him  to  change  his  opinion,  it 
ut  any  rate  teach  him  what  is  to  bo  said  for  those  who  think  differently.    Whc:^ 
we  want  is  that  the  question  should  be  brought  into  the  domain  of  free  discos 
sion,  and  not  kept  in  the  region  of  brutal  and  violent  prejudice. 
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as  Rome  and  Venice  were  prevented  by  foreign  bayonets 
ting  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  interest  felt  in  the  cause  of 
ndependence  was  naturally  absorbed  by  what  were  termed 
an  and  Venetian  questions.  But  no^  that  the  Eternal  City 
^ueen  of  the  Adriatic  have  both  taken  their  rightful  posi- 

the  Italian  kingdom,  it  is  well  that  attention  should  be 
other  portions  of  the  great  work  involved  in  the  regenera- 
baly.  AU  who  sympathize  with  that  work  will  feel  grateful 
r  Tommasi-Crudeli  for  the  instructive  and  interesting  pam- 
published  last  year  in  Florence,  entitled  "  Sicily  in  1871." 

)  1860,"  he  writes,  **  thanks  to  our  divisions  dating  contuiies  back, 
e  want  of  &ee  intellectual  communications,  the  Italians  of  one  pro- 
w  but  little  indeed  of  what  occurred  in  others ;  but  as  regards  Sicily 
say,  without  fear  of  exaggeration,  that  it  was  unknown  to  any  of 
parated  by  the  sea  from  the  more  important  intellectual  centres  of 
nila,  the  island  was  moreover  held  systematically  in  a  species  of 
3  by  one  of  the  most  despicable  governments  of  Europe,  thus  it 
K>urco  of  revenue,  a  cause  of  x>6rpetual  alarm,  and  at  the  same  time 
nstrument  for  keeping  divided  the  subject  peoples.     Every  effort 
jovemment,  though  despotic,  yet  provident  and  civilised,  ought  to 
for  uniting  in  a  common  brotherhood  the  populations  committed  to 
he  Bourbons  of  Naples  used  to  render  inextinguishable  the  ancient 
ween  Sicilians  and  Neapohtans.  From  the  French  Eevolution  (1793) 
le  Bourbons  made  each  of  them  by  turns  an  instrument  of  oppressing 
either  to  regain  their  lost  dominions,  or  to  overthrow  the  political 
irice  betrayed  in  violation  of  plighted  faith ;  above  all  it  was  sought 
ivided  forces  which  (the  rulers)  could  not  or  would  not  turn  to  an 
r  civiHsing  purpose,  and  which  they  feared  at  every  moment  to  see 
►rder  to  throw  off  the  common  yoke." 

ilave  the  people  by  ignorance,  to  suppress  or  betray  free 
OS,  to  keep  alive  ancient  feuds  and  local  jealousies,  were 
Kits  of  the  policy  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons.  Their  efforts 
nied  with  success.    In  1863  official  statistics  proved  that 
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in  the  old  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
population  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Previous  to  I860  postal 
communication  between  Sicily  and  the  Continent  was  carried  on  only 
once,  or  at  the  most  twice,  a  week  by  small  steamers  between  Palermo 
and  Naples,  which  did  not  venture  out  in  stormy  weather.  So  late 
as  the  year  1856  it  happened  that  during  a  period  of  thirty-six  days 
no  letters  were  received  in  Palermo  from  the  Continent. 

The  real  state  of  Sicily,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Italian 
kingdom  (1860-1861),  was  then  very  peculiar,  and  but  little  known 
or  understood  beyond  the  limits  of  the  island  itself.  The  condition 
of  the  people  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  French  before  their  revolu- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  Sicilians  possessed  indeed 
fine  qualities,  but  they  had,  however,  "  many  of  the  vices  peculiar  to 
races  long  subjected  to  a  corrupt  rule."  Coming  to  Sicily,  as  many 
Italians  did,  in  1860,  from  parts  of  the  Peninsula  whose  condition 
had  been  profoundly  changed  by  the  social  reforms  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  were  disagreeably  surpriaed 
at  what  they  saw  around  them.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  past 
history  of  the  island,  and  knew  little  of  those  efforts  by  which  a  few 
of  its  illustrious  citizens  had  initiated  a  certain  amount  of  progress, 
despite  many  difficulties.  Hence  arose  wrong  conceptions,  Iiasty 
and  unfavourable  judgments.  They  were  shared  by  those  in  autho- 
rity, who  often  adopted  in  consequence  measures  little  fitted  to  cue 
the  ills  peculiar  to  Sicily.  The  Government  thus  exposed  itself  to 
just  censure.  A  reaction  naturally  set  in  against  the  new  order  of 
things.  It  was  quickly  turned  to  account  by  the  extreme  factions 
of  the  ultra-retrogrades  and  the  ultra-radicals,  both  of  whom  made 
use  of  the  errors  committed  to  attack  the  Government.  Wide  diffe^ 
ences  of  opinion  were  expressed  in  no  measured  language.  Some 
represented  the  Sicilians  as  a  noble,  fiery,  suffering  race,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  but  misruled  and  misunderstood.  Others 
declared  them  to  be  semi-barbarous,  unmanageable,  unworthy  of 
freedom,  fit  only  to  be  governed  despotically.  Such  scenes  as  those 
which  occurred  in  Palermo  in  October,  1862,  and  such  acts  of 
violence  as  were  committed  during  the  recruiting  in  1864,  were 
turned  to  account  on  behalf  of  each  of  these  opposite  views.  Ifot 
until  after  the  very  serious  disturbances  of  Palermo  in  the  autawii 
of  1866,  did  the  more  reasonable  factions  of  the  national  party  set 
io  work  to  do  what  should  have  been  done  at  the  very  commeDCO- 
ment.  From  that  time  dates  a  slow  but  steady  amelioration.  The 
voice  of  opposing  parties  is  still  indeed  to  be  heard  debating 
questions  relating  to  Sicily,  but  happily  without  that  violence  of 
language  and  divergence  of  opinion  which  formerly  marked  soeh 
discussions.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  from  Signor  Tommasi-Gnideli) 
who  so  impartially  narrates  past  errors  and  present  defectSi  ^'thi^ 
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mhoevefr^  after  having  known  what  Sicily  was  eleven,  or  indeed  only 
Kve  or  six  years  ago,  now  returns  there  and  is  capable  of  judging 
fOBuea  and  things  without  partisanship,  must  recognise  the  great 
progress,  both  civil  and  economical,  which  this  most  noble  province 
of  Italy  has  already  made,  and  must  also  appreciate  the  germs  of  yet 
greater  progress  which  is  in  store  for  the  future." 

In  his  interesting  chapter  on  The  Political  Parties  of  Sicily  he 
esxplains  that  the  tendencies  of  its  inhabitants  are  monarchical, 
mingled  with  autonomist  leanings,  but  with  scarcely  any  tinge  of 
republicanism.  The  term  Koyalist,  often  used  by  the  Sicilians  with  dis- 
gust, is  shown  to  refer  to  the  absolutist  rule  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons. 
The  sentiment  which  has  stiJl  strength  in  the  island  is  that  derived 
from  its  past  history — from  its  possession  of  a  king  of  its  own  "  resi- 
dent in  Palermo,  either  in  person  or  by  means  of  delegates,  furnished 
with  powers  sufficient  to  secure  the  national  independence  of  Sicily." 

This  idea  it  was  which  led  the  Sicilians  to  uphold  the  Bourbons 
ftgainst  Murat,  when  the  former  took  refuge  in  the  island  and  were 
there  hospitably  received.  And  so,  "  after  the  treachery  with  which, 
aoeording  to  their  accustomed  ingratitude,  the  Bourbons  repaid  the 
hospitality  afforded  to  them  by  the  islanders,"  these  latter  continued 
to  preserve  feelings  favourable  to  their  own  autonomy.  Nor  can  this 
be  wondered  at,  considering  how  basely  they  had  been  treated  by 
iheir  Neapolitan  rulers,  and  how  ancient  were  the  traditions  of  a 
Sicilian  monarchy.  In  1860  this  "  Sicilianism,"  though  weakened, 
was  not  spent.  The  great  body  of  the  liberals  had  indeed  given  it 
up,  at  least  in  its  crudest  form,  but  it  lingered  in  the  popular  feeling. 
Thus  while  the  separatist  idea  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Neapolitan  Bourbons  still  lived,  it  was  profoundly  modified  by  the 
great  idea  of  the  general  imification  of  Italy.  "Not  only  the 
popular  masses,  led  on  by  the  prestige  of  the  great  Captain 
(Garibaldi),  but  also  the  politicians  who  had  most  contributed  in  the 
revolution  of  1848  to  the  separation  from  Naples,  accepted  loyally 
the  new  programme."  But  having  accepted  political  unification,  the 
Sicilians  set  to  work  to  preserve  and  assure  "the  administrative 
autonomy  of  Sicily."  They  supported  frankly  what  was  known  as 
the  "  regional  system "  proposed  by  Signer  Farini  and  Signer 
Kinghetti.  On  the  18th  November,  1860,  was  presented  to  Signer 
ICordini,  at  that  time  pro-dictator  of  Sicily,  "  an  able  report  on  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  island,  in  accordance  with  the 
proposed  regional  system;  the  report  was  signed  by  the  most 
eminent  representatives  of  the  united  constitutional  party."  But 
this  regional  system,  with  its  large  local  liberties  and  administration, 
was  set  aside.  In  its  place  was  substituted  a  centralized  scheme, 
adapted  from  French  models,  making  the  island  much  more  de- 
pendent on  the  Government,  whose  seat  was  then  at  Turin.     Such 
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a  policy  awoke,  and  not  without  reason,  great  feelings  of  resentmf 
in  Sicily.     A  portion  of  the  constitutional  party  determined,  thouj 
much  disliking  the  course  adopted,  to  make  the  best  of  the  mati 
Its  members  set  to  work  to  regain  the  lost  ground  by  turning  to 
utmost  possible   account   such   liberties  as   were   accorded   to 
different   provinces   and   communes.      This  party  was    called 
Government  party.      But  there  were  among  the  constitutionaI£L_  3^5 
those  who  could  not  endure  to  have  this  over-centralizing  poL  ^oj 
imposed  upon  them.     They  therefore  separated  themselves  from  """•ilie 
others,  and  formed  what  was  called  the  Regional  party.     The  regies  :^ial 
system  may  perhaps  have  erred  upon  the  side  of  too  much  decentralm. 
tion,  but  the  one  actually  adopted  imitated  too  closely  that 
tralization  the  model  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  France.     It  was  IL^tle 
suited  to  conciliate  the  Sicilians,  and  but  ill  adapted  to  their  speci^ial 
needs.     To  the  Regional  party  were  soon  united  those  who  held    "the 
most  extreme  views  of  Sicilian  autonomy.   These  ultras — ^incapabl^  of 
seeing  anything  but  their  own  side  of  the  question — dragged    tlie 
party  into  a  form  of  opposition  alien  to  its  original  tendencies,  wlxicli 
were  both  conservative  and  liberal,  in  the  best  sense  of  those  texTns- 
Instead  of  the  open  maintenance,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  of  a 
wide  programme  of  administrative  decentralization,  there*  arose  ''an 
opposition  petty,  acrimonious,  inexorable,  rather  Palermitan  th^m 
Sicilian,   which   became   the  willing  mouthpiece  of  every  kind    of 
accusation  against  the  Government,  however  absurd  and  from  wbat- 
ever  quarter   it   came."      Alliance  was  sought  with   the  party  o^ 
action,  which,  however,  soon  refused  to  lend  its  aid  "  to  the  mass  of 
mere  factious  persons."     Then  a  union  was  effected  with  the  derio^ 
reactionists.     But  the  first  and  true  leaders  of  the  "  Regional  party 
sincerely  in  favour  of  unity  and  thoroughly  liberal "  quickly  sep^* 
rated  themselves  from  the  motley  and  discordant  agglomeration  ^^ 
fanatical  retrogrades,  extreme  autonomists,  and  revolutionists  at  auy 
price,  who  having  no  defined  positive  policy  of  their  own,  mer^v 
hung  together  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  Government.     Tt^ 
faction   really  desirous  of  a  return   of  the  Bourbons  was  bat    ^^ 
infinitesimal  proportions.      Signer  Tommasi-Crudeli   speaks  of    * 
as  having  "  few  supporters  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  m^^^ 
fewer  in  its  maritime  cities.     For  even  the  most  reactionary  of  '^^^ 
Sicilians   does  not  cease  to  be   Sicilian,   and  has  a  good  meaxotyf 
like  all  the  race.     They  know  that  in  an  hour  of  need  the  fall^^ 
dynasty  would  promise  anything  and  everything  to  the  Sicilian^'  ^ 
was  the  case  in  1799,  in  1806,  and  in  1816,  but  would  think  only  f^^ 
using  the  forces  and  resources  of  the  island  in  order  to  regaiJ''  ^ 
Continental  possessions ;   if  that  miracle  could  be  effected,  all  ^ 
promises  would  pass  off  in  smoke,  while  the  stronger  forces  of   ^^ 
Continent  and  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  reactionists  in  K^C 
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be  employed  to  reduce  Sicily  to  slavery,  as  happened  in  1816, 
!0,  and  in  1849."  It  seems,  then,  that  thrf  lying  and  cruel 
iment  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  has  accomplished  at  least 
et  desirable  end — its  own  suicide. 

difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  Sicily,  and  which  are  ODly 
jing  slowly  overcome,  may  be  traced  partly  to  the  mistakes  of 
vernment,  to  the  plottings  of  the  mere  fomenters  of  disorder, 
the  errors  of  the  Kegional  party.  This  latter,  forsaking  the 
late  work  of  constitutional  opposition,  always  so  ujseful  in 
ing  or  modifying  legislative  errors,  allowed  itself  to  dege- 
into  an  imruly  faction,  which  at  last  became  the  mere  tool 
extreme  and  designing  leaders  of  ultra  and  discordant  sects, 
sse  a  hand  was  willingly  lent  by  creatiires  such  as  ''the 
1  tyrants,  that  is,  the  agents  of  the  brutal  and  cruel  police  of 
alco,  which  for  ten  years  (18^0 — 1860)  had  made  an  end  of 
ice  and  humanity  in  Sicily,  and  who  now  found  themselves 
nd  deprived  of  their  authority."  Even  in  revolutions  ren- 
necessary  and  legitimate  by  an  insupportable  tyranny,  there 
ir  to  be  found  those  who  merely  seize  on  the  occasion  as  a 
of  promoting  disorder  in  hopes  of  selfish  gain.  Never  is 
ranting  a  criminal  class  which  eagerly  improves  the  oppor- 
with  a  view  to  plunder.  Such  men  banded  themselves 
3r  in  Palermo  and  joined  professedly  in  the  revolution  of  1860. 
laribaldi,  strong  in  his  immense  prestige  and  in  the  moral 
aterial  support  of  all  Italy,  did  that  which  a  revolutionary 
ment  purely  and  only  Sicilian  coidd  never  have  done,  he 
I  their  dissolution  and  compelled  them  to  disband."  Nor  did 
jaia  show  themselves  until  the  great  split  took  place  in  the 
iitional  party  on  the  question  of  the  too  centralizing  policy  of 
vernment  and  the  decentralizing  programme  of  the  Regional 

These  mere  lovers  of  disorder  first  sought  to  unite  them* 
irith  the  party  of  action — which  might  in  English  phrase  be 
the  strong  radicals — ^but  to  their  honour  "  the  impure  alliance 
pelled."  Then  co-operation  was  sought  with  the  extreme  reac- 
\,  "  who  were  not  parsimonious  of  promises  and  flattery." 
or  Tommasi-Crudeli,  speaking  of  the  priests,  says: — "The 
L  clergy  were  neither  reactionary  nor  Bourbonist  previous  to 

Almost  independent  of  Rome,  thanks  to  the  special  liberties  of 
ilian  Church,  they  were  not,  like  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  in 
ninsula  itself,  hostile  to  the  national  movement  which  over- 
the  temporal  rule  of  the  Austrian,  the  Bourbon,   and  the 

On  the  contrary,  they  were  favourable  to  the  revolution  of 

Thus  it  is  related  by  our  author  how  "  we  volunteers,  who 
rem  the  Italian  continent,  and  were  accustomed  from  the  pre- 
hear (1859)  to  find  almost  everywhere  the  clergy  in  the  ranks 
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of  onr  enemies,  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  surprise  we  felt 
seeing  the  parish  priests  heading  the  armed  bands  of  Sicily ;  tl 
Archbishop  of  Palermo  officially  visiting  the  Dictator  (Gkiribaldi)  L 
order  to  recognise  his  authority  and  government ;  and  the  cathedi 
clergy  of  Palermo,  on  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  S.  Rosalia,  rei 
dering  to  him  (the  General  of  the  Roman  Republic  of  1849)  tl 
honours  which  are  paid  to  the  King  of  Sicily  as  Apostolical  Legate 
But  after  the  union  with  the  rest  of  Italy  this  attitude  of  tl 
clergy  changed.  "  In  the  first  place  they,  in  general  very  ignorai 
had  not  comprehended  the  character  of  the  new*  revolution."  Th 
understood  it  as  being  only  Sicilian.  They  were  not  unwilling 
get  rid  of  the  Bourbon  Government  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
purely  Sicilian  autonomy,  but  the  idea  of  a  united  Italy,  as  the  omzm^^y 
efficacious  means  of  putting  an  end  once  for  all  to  foreign  tjnam.j:^r^y 
and  interference,  did  not  enter  into  their  limited  conceptions.  Ttsi^ey^ 
began  then  to  be  afraid  when  annexation  was  proposed  and  vol^p^^^d. 
They  dreaded  the  application  of  that  law  for  the  abolition  of  r^^Xi- 
gious  corporations  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  appl.: 
by  almost  all  the  States  of  Europe,  whether  Protestant  or  Roi 
Catholic.  When  this  law  then  was  finaUy  passed ;  when  the  g* 
stitutional  party  in  Palermo  called  a  meeting  in  its  support ; 
schools,  no  longer  under  clerical  supervision,  began  to  arise, 
clergy  imited  in  bitter  hostility  against  the  new  Government.  Th* 
were  ill-advised  enough  to  permit  their  followers  to  appeal  to  fonr- 
throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  retrogrades  and  the  fomenters 
disorder,  who,  in  September,  1866,  attacked,  arms  in  hand,  the  authc 
rities  in  Palermo.  This  rising  was  quickly  suppressed  by  Gene 
Angioletti  and  Masi.  "  And  so  an  end  was  put  to  the  religioi 
corporations  of  Sicily,  whose  participation  in  the  revolt  was  direct 
and  patent."  The  mingled  firmness  and  justice  of  the  authorities 
have  since  prevented  any  recurrence  of  such  overt  attacks  as  those 
of  September,  1866.  Soon  after  that  date  General  Medici  was  sent 
to  preside  over  the  government  of  the  island.  The  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  done  so  deserves  great  praise.  He  has  success- 
fully preserved  order  without  trenching  upon  the  rightful  liberties 
of  the  people.  The  opponents  of  the  Government  have,  since  his 
advent,  maintained  the  upper  hand  in  the  political  and  administra- 
tive elections  of  Palermo  itself,  but  they  have  never  again  dared  to 
make  an  imlawful  appeal  to  arms.  Had  they  ventured  to  do  so  tbff 
General  (himself  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Garibaldi's  ok 
officers)  would  instantly  have  let  them  know  that,  while  allowin/ 
full  freedom  to  constitutional  opposition,  he  was  prepared  at  onoe  i 
suppress  unconstitutional  violence.  And  he  would,  in  so  actin 
have  had  the  cordial  support,  not  only  of  the  Italian  Govemmei 
but  of  the  whole  nation.     Besides  this,  the  very  strength  of  t 
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TesLC^t;ionists  in  Palermo  has  tended  to  unite  the  constitutionalists. 
Tli^y  rallied  to  the  Government  in  September,  1866,  and  cordially 
aid^^  in  putting  down  the  armed  attack  made  by  the  extreme  reac- 
tionary and  turbulent  factions.     To  this  union  among  the  various 
8ect;£on8  of  the  national  party  "  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
rela.-tive  moderation  which  the  reactionists  have  since  displayed  in 
the    Tnunicipal  administration  of  Palermo,  held  in  check  as  they  are 
by  tlae  vigilant  and  jealous  watchfulness  of  the  united  constitutional 
parfc^r."     Thus  even  in  Sicily,  whose  people  have  hitherto  been  kept 
in  "ttie  grossest  ignorance,  is  gradually  being  taught  and  learned  the 
lesson,  that  whatever  of  defect  exists  in  civic  or  political  rule  must 
be  ciorrected,  not  by  appealing  to  arms,  but  by  the  force  of  public 
oj>iD.ion,  and  by  the  exercise  of  those  constitutional  rights  upon  which 
Ti<y^9^  rest  both  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  Italian  nation.     It  is  a 
►n  in  many  cases  hard  to  practise,  especially  at  its  commence- 
%  but  it  is  one  which  teaches  a  people  to  secure  to  itself  lasting 
pro^3)erity  by  making  a  good  use  of  liberty  while  maintaining  the 
just    authority  of  law.     This  is  beginning  to  be  the  case  even  now 
1^^  ^Sicily.     For,  despite  the  blunders  of  Government,  the  mistakes 
^^    X^^^^ical  parties,  and  the  A^iolence  of  fanatics,  the  progress  both 
^^  ^xidoral  and  material  well-being  is  very  marked. 

'o  beg^n  with  the  most  important  of  all  questions — ^public  instruc- 

In  1860  scarcely  800  children  in  Palermo  received  any  kind 

^^    elementary  instruction  out  of  a  population  of  over  200,000  in- 

P-^l>itants.     The  official  statistics  taken  a  year  or  so  lat^r  showed  that 

►icily  86  out  of  every  100  males,  and  95  out  of  every  100  females, 

neither  read  nor  write.     During  1861,  the  year  in  which  the 

Italian  kingdom  was  proclaimed,  began  the  work  of  clearing 

this  Augean  stable  of  ignorance.     Before  the  close  of  the  year 

elementary  schools,   attended  by  3,240   pupils,  had  been   esta- 

In  1869  the  province  of  Palermo  possessed  749  schools, 

^uded  by  29,311  scholars,  one- third  of  them  being  girls.    Of  these 

schools  460  are  in  Palermo  and  its  suburbs.     In  the  other  six 

^  ^Tinces  of  Sicily  there  had  been  established  during  the  same  period 

^^^^^1 — 1869)  944  public  elementary  schools  and  265  private  ones, 

mded  by  25,073  boys  and  12,454  girls.     Besides  this  the  seven 

*^nce8   of    the   island   now   possess    (1870)    74   institutions  for 

mdary   and  superior  instruction,    "almost  all  of  them  newly 

ited,  and  many  of  them  founded  at  the  expense  of  the  communes 

provinces." 

[uch,  indeed,  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  school  accommo- 

ion,  attendance,  and  remuneration  of  teachers.     But  when  are 

le  in  mind  the  many  difficulties  and  impediments  to  be  overcome 

establishing  a  good  system  of  national  education  ;  when,  too,  it  is 

'^^embered  how  enormous  was  the  mass  of  opposing  ignorance  and 
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prejudice,  no  little  credit  is  due  to  the  municipal  and  provincu 
authorities,  to  the  national  Government  and  private  individuals,  wl 
have  united  their  efforts  thus  successfully  to  begin  the  great  work 
popular  instruction.     That  work,  though  still  incomplete,  is  happil 
being  carried  on  with  zeal  and  perseverance  ;  its  full  fruits  can  oi 
be  realised  by  time  and  care,  but  they  are  of  incomparable  wort! 
making,  in  the  end,  those  who  sow  and  those  who  reap  to  rejoi( 
together. 

The  commercial  progress  of  Palermo  and  the  island  in  general  fg 

also  encouraging.     Previous  to  1860  the  merchandise  exported  fro 
the  port  of  Palermo  hardly  amounted  to  the  value  of  8,000,000  fc 
per  annum.    In  1869  it  had  increased  to  17,463,000fcs.,  while  the  ii 
ports  reached  25,651,000fcs.  Scarcely  a  hundred  steamers,  native 
foreign  together,  used  to  enter  and  leave  the  'port  in  the  course 
the  year.     By  1870  they  had  risen  to  1,764.     Still  larger  in 
tion  are  the  number  of  commercial  transactions  which  take  pla. 
The  following  official  statistics  show  the  increase  of  vessels  saili. 
under  the  Italian  flag,  engaged  in  commerce,  entering  and 
the  port  of  Palermo  : — 


Entbked. 

I  Sailing  Vessels.  T  *:  Tonnaffc.  Steamers.                   Tonnage 

1861     .     .     .        2,976  .     .  66,771                  258 

1870    .     .     .        4,352  .     .  317,750                 566 


« 0,771 
183,372 


70,771 
181,778 


(c      'ft^ut 


Left. 

1861     .     .     .         2,941         .     .     167,839  258 

1870     .     .     .        4,318        .     .     273,545  567 

"  And  not  only  in  Palermo,"  says  Signer  Tommasi-Cnideli, 

in  all  Sicily  the  commercial  movement  of  the  ports  has  gon^ ^^ 

notably  increasing  in  the  course  of  the  last  eleven  years.  ^ITne 
table  of  the  general  movement  of  the  navigation  relative  to  <5^>^'^" 
mercial  operations  in  these  ports  from  1862 — 1869  gives  the  clee^^^*^^ 
proof  of  it.  It  demonstrates  that  from  1862  to  the  present  timo 
movement  has  increased  by  one  million  of  tonnage,  taking  toge  _ 
entries  and  exits,  and  this  increase  has  continued  progressively,  ^^"^^" 
the  exception  of  the  two  years  1866  and  1867,  when  Sicily  *^^^ 
horribly  devastated  by  cholera  and  kept  in  close  quarantine." 

As  regards  communication  with  the  Italian  Peninsula,  instea-^-   ^, 
small  steamers  plying  only  once,  or  at  the  most  twice,  a  W 
between  Palermo  and  Naples,  there  is  now  regular  postal  comm 
cation  five  times  a  week  by  means  of  good  boats  belonging  t 
Sicilian  company.     It  also  carries  on  the  postal  service  between 
various  maritime  cities  of  the  island,  and  between  Messina,  Nap 
Malta,  and  Tunis.     There  is  besides  a  regular  telegraphic  serV 
which  did  not  exist  before  1860.    But  these  various  means  of  o 
munication  are  becoming  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  populate 
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'society  for  the  transport  of  merchandise  and  passengers  was 
I  in  1869,  and  promises  to  do  well.  "  The  commercial  import- 
)f  the  port  of  Palermo,"  says  Signer  Tommasi-Crudeli,  "  so 
it  present,  will  in  a  short  time  become  much,  greater — that  is, 
the  works  for  enlarging  the  port  (now  being  carried  on  with 
jpeed)  are  finished,  and  the  network  of  roads  completed,  con- 
j  the  province  of  Palermo  with  the  neighbouring  ones  of 
li,  Girgenti,  and  Caltanisetta,  whose  products  will  flow  into 
10  with  much  greater  security  and  facility  than  they  do  at 
t." 

iculture,  too,  like  commerce,  is  beginning  to  revive.  "  The 
on  of  every  species  of  mortmain,  and  the  facility  with  which 
of  the  State  and  ecclesiastical  domains  are  now  obtained,  have 
'ully  contributed  to  agricultural  progress.  As  yet,  however, 
.  small   portion    of   the   island    shares  in  this   improvement. 

of  drainage  and  consequent  unheal thiness  in  some  districts, 
of  irrigation    and   great   aridness  in  others,  gross  ignorance 

clings  to  old  and  bad  methods  of  cultivation,  quarrels  and 
ns  begot  of  ancient  feuds  and  party  rivalry,  still  hinder 
Itural  as  well  as  other  progress.  Especially  is  it  necessary  to 
)ut  more  completely  a  network  of  good  roads  throughout  the 
Even  up  to  1866  this  all-important  work  had  been  too 
aeglected.  "  Since  then  the  construction  of  main  roads  has 
ictively  pushed  on,  while  that  of  provincial  and  communal 
IBS  been  started — the  preparatory  surveying  for  these  latter 
f  been  completed  by  the  military  engineers,  and  aid  being 
'  afforded  for  the  contracting  of  loans  necessary  to  carry  on 
rk."  The  lines  of  Sicilian  railways  are  also  being  finished, 
two  means  of  communication,  so  necessary  to  one  another,  are 
irried  forward  together.  They  will  prove  an  immense  benefit 
inhabitants  of  Sicily,  so  long  cursed  by  misgovemment  and 
t,  ignorance  and  superstition. 

re  is,  however,  one  great  evil  still  but  partially  conquered  in 
—that  of  brigandage.  The  account  given  of  it  by  Signer 
isi-Crudeli  is  curious.     He  says : — 

)  police  in  the  intciior  of  Sicily  was  formed  before  1860  of  the  so-called 
Companies.     They  were  composed  of  veteran  rascals,  not  unusually 

by  the  worst  of  them  all,  who,  with  his  company,  went  bail  for  the 
r  of  the  district.  To  accomplish  his  object  he  came  down  upon  the  lower 

robbers,  but  made  teims  with  the  aristocracy  of  crime.  The  company 
nposed  of  a  few  select  ones  ;  too  few  in  comparison  with  those  whose 
ats  entitled  them  to  the  honour  of  belonging  to  it ;  so  in  order  to  pre- 
lese  select  ones  being  over-matched  by  the  others,  the  qualification  of 
ed '  was  given  to  the  more  notorious  rascals  of  the  district,  with  the 
on  of  preserving  a  portion  of  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  inferior  class  of 
els,  and  with  the  faculty  of  levying  black  mail  at  their  pleasure,  under 
action  of  the  company,  upon  the  inhabitants,  who  dared  not  say  a  word. 
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Thus  was  the  police  managed  in  Sicily,  and  thus  was  it  directed 

1849  to  18G()  by  its  famous  chief  Maniscalco,  whom  some  even  now  propose 
us  as  a  model  head  of  police.  Those  who  knew  not  the  real  state  of 
and  lived  in  the  maritime  cities,  believed  the  security  of  the  interior  of 
island  to  be  very  fair.  Strangers  who  ventured  to  take  a  trip  into  the 
reoeiyed  a  similar  impression,  because  the  brigandage  was  regularly  systenocvc 
tized  and  carried  on,  so  to  speak,  as  a  family  affair.  No  public  press  exist's*^ 
to  show  up  the  hollow  woi-thlessncss  of  the  system ;  there  was  but  the  offic^>^^^ 
journal,  which  duly  sung  the  praises  of  the  director  of  police.  The  inhabitar^^^^j 
of  the  interior  had  every  reason  not  to  speak ;  they  well  knew  that  the  j 
authorities  were  too  weak  to  repair  so  great  an  evil,  that  the  political 
would  have  sent  oil'  to  prison  as  a  factious  rebel  any  one  who  dared  to 
question  the  excellence  of  the  system  ;  and  even  when  through  some  favoursEfc— i^- 
circumstancc  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  did  not  run  this  risk,  they  W' 
in  the  places  in  which  they  dwelt,  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the 
Companies,  and  of  those  affiliated  to  them  and  protected  by  them." 

The  result  of  such  a  system,  carried  on  with  but  Kttle  variatioiL-^Ers  j 
generations,  simply  made  brigandage  and  robbery  recognised  inst:^*^  tif;i 
tions  of  the  island.  So  that  at  length  the  word  malandriiio — ^h~  ^-^igl 
wayman  or  robber — came  to  change  its  proper  signification,  **  "^"anc 
instead  of  being  a  term  of  infamy,  was  turned  by  the  people  into 

one  of  praise,  of  which  many  even  well-disposed  persons  amonf^Mg  ^e 
lower  orders  became  proud."     Thus  every  idea  of  right,  justice,        and 
law  was  poisoned  in  the  minds  of  the  population  generally,        and 
the  wilful  misgovernment  of  the  rulers  taught  a  whole  people  ta^  caD 
evil  good  and  good  evil.     Such  is  the  depth  of  degradation     iito 
which  Sicily  has  been  plunged  by  the  hideous  misrule  of  the  Boot- 
bons.     It  is  the  difficult  but  noble  task  of  those  who  overthrew  tlM^^^ 
"  most  despicable  of  European  Governments  "  to  endow  this  beauti^^*' 
island  with  the  blessings  of  law,  civilisation,  and  freedom.     Afr^^ 
the  Armed- Companies  and  the  police  of  Maniscalco  had  been  got  r^^ 
of  by  Garibaldi,  the  official  form  of  robbery  ceased  in  Sicily,  an  -^ 
nothing  remained  but  brigandage  freely  exercised  on  its  own  accouiiff 
"Its  repression  has  been  carried  on  with  great  energy  and  rare 
unity  of  purpose  during  the  last  five  years.     Public  security  ha 
consequently  experienced  a  notable  amelioration,  and  the  popnlatio 
has  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  expressing  its  satisfaction  and  gra^ 
tude."     How  terrible  was  the  evil  may  be  gathered  from  the  offic 
fact  that  in  the  single  province  of  Palermo,  so  late  as  the  year  1? 
the  number  of  robberies  and  crimes  of  violence  amounted  to  602 
1870  they  had  decreased  to  289.     "  Already  premonitory  symp 
of  success,"  adds  Signer  Tommasi-Crudeli,  "  begin  to  show  t 
selves.     It  has  been  observed,  for  example,  latterly  that  the  m 
of  stabbing  cases  arising  out  of  quarrels  has  considerably  dimii 
in  the  city  of  Palermo  and  its  suburbs.     Indeed,  tbrougho 
district  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Palermo,  which  includes  t 
provinces  of  Palermo,  Trapani,  Girgenti,  Caltanisetta,  and  S 
it  must  be  noted  that  in  the  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869  the 
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■eat  and  progressive  diminution  in  the  number  of  criminals ;  facts 
•which  a  magistrate  of  Palermo  said :  '  At  length,  imder  the  vivi- 
ing  and  beneficent  light  of  a  wise,  orderly,  and  educating  freedom, 
e  first-fruits  (of  a  better  state  of  things)  are  ripening,  and  already 
une  begins  to  give  place  to  labour.'  "  The  last  law  passed  on  the 
bject  of  public  security  has  been  most  beneficial  in  its  effects.  But 
ere  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  increasing  the  power  of  the 
agifltrates  and  local  authorities,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  deal  yet 
ore  vigorously  with  those  crimes  of  violence,  robbery,  and  brigand- 
^  still  prevalent  in  the  island.  The  diminution  of  these  long- 
anding  evils  would  by  such  means  be  still  further  aided  ;  but  their 
idical  cure  can  only  be  effected  by  the  spread  of  education,  civilisa- 
on,  and  industry.  The  operation  of  these  latter  necessarily  requires 
me  ere  their  good  results  can  be  realised.  Happily,  those  who 
ow  direct  the  destinies  of  Italy  are  actively  engaged  in  urging  for- 
ward this  great  work  of  national  regeneration.  The  Executive  and  the 
legislature,  provincial  authorities,  municipal  councillors,  and  private 
idividuals  are  lending  to  it  their  hearty  co-operation.  Much  has 
een  done,  much  is  doing,  but  more  remains  to  be  accon^plished. 
3iat  mistakes  are  committed  and  errors  mar  the  onward  movement 
tone  deny,  e  pur  si  muore. 

How  great  is  the  freedom  and  unity  which  now  obtains  throughout 
!taly  has  been  lately  shown  in  a  very  striking  manner.  Just  at  the 
ime  when  the  whole  country  was  preparing  to  fite  the  birthday  of 
lie  King  and  his  eldest  son,  the  staunch  republican,  Mazzini,  died. 
Lt  once  the  Parliament,  remembering  only  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
if  Italy's  unity  and  independence,  passed  a  unanimous  vote  in  his 
KKnoiir.  Such  a  vote  did  credit  to  the  Legislature.  Its  members, 
rhile  remaining  true  to  the  limited  monarchy  imder  which  the 
uition  enjoys  such  ample  freedom,  showed  at  the  same  time  that  they 
knew  how  to  treat  with  justice  a  fellow-citizen  who  avowed  his  pre- 
ference for  republican  institutions.  I  venture  to  affirm,  as  a  lover  of 
[taly  and  a  supporter  of  constitutional  monarchy,  that  both  the  one 
ind  the  other  are  honoured  by  such  conduct;  and  monarchical  insti- 
tutions  are  as  certainly  brought  into  contempt  when  their  professed 
nipporters  seek  to  put  down  by  noise  and  rioting  those  who  lean  to  a 
repablican  form  of  liberty.  Such  proceedings,  enacted  not  long  ago 
in  our  own  House  of  Commons,  disgrace  our  country,  and  lead  the 
world  to  conclude  that  freedom  of  discussion  and  liberty  of  opinion 
are  less  tolerated  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  in 
the  Representative  Chamber  g£  United  Italy. 

J.  W.  Probyn. 
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Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1666),  t 
great  dramatic  genius  of  the  age  brought  upon  the  French  theat 
a  rude,  strange,  and  incomprehensible  figure,  which  puzzled 
offended  contemporaries,  which  puzzles  if  it  does  not  offend 
terity,  and  of  which  the  master  himself  always  said  that  he  h 
knew  what  he  had  meant  by  his  creation.     It  was  the  sound  in  t 
midst  of  men  and  women  playing  a  little  artificial  game  of 
with  compliments,  ribands,  sonnets,  of  a  hoarse  and  strident  voi- 
recalling  them  to  truth,  manliness,  self-sufficience,  strength. 
Misanthrope  of  Moliere  was  only  a  poetic  apparition.      About 
hundred  years  later,  the  poetic  conception  took  flesh,  and  the  cry 
Rousseau  shook  the  world.    This  vision,  too,  both  puzzled  and 
contemporaries :  Rousseau's  person  was  proscribed,  and  his  books  w 
burnt  in  the  market-place;  the  Jesuit  archbishop  and  the  Jan 
nist  parliament   of  Paris,  the  Protestant  Council  of  Geneva,  sK^TSCid 
the  patriarch  of  unbelief  at  Ferney,  all  joined  for  a  moment  of 

unique  accord  in  a  chorus  of  angry  reprobation  (1763).     Yet  this 
an  apparition  which  another  hundred  years  have  not  been  able  to  L 
The  literature  of  imagination  and  the  literature  of  social  philoso] 
are  equally  haunted  by  it ;    it  still  stands  significantly  becko 
between  the  hideous  luxury  and  the  sodden  despair  of  cities ;  an 
is  not  twelve  months  since  we  saw  it  armed  with  the  sword  and 
brand,    energetically  transcribing  into  letters  of  blood  and 
Rousseau's  famous  paradoxes,  that  science  and  art  do  not  purify  m 
ners,  and  that  inequality  among  men  is  not  authorised  by  the 
law.    It  was  Rousseau  who  first  called  from  the  depths  and  laun 
upon  the  old  European  society  that  mysterious  something  which 
know  not  whether  to  call  a  religion,  or  a  philosophy,  or  a  sentim^ 
or  a  dream  ;  which  assumes  all  forms  from  the  vaguest  and  wil< 
humanitarian  aspiration,  up  to  the  last  bran-new  system  from 
which  accurately  maps  out  the  future  of  the  race,  with  each  in 
lectual  province  and  most  diminutive  moral  township  finally  plan — 
and  decisively  marked ;  which  men  hate  or  love  under  the  fragmen 
and  partial  designations  of  Democracy,  Socialism,  Cosmopolitan!^ 
and  the  rest ;  but  of  whose  presence,  whether  we  hate  it  or  lov 
whether  we  hope  all  things  from  it  or  fear  all  things,  everyon 
Europe,  from  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican  to  the  red  soldier  of  despai 
his  garret  at  Belleville,  is  conscious,  as  a  brooding  and  ferment::^ 

(1)  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the|Koyal  Institutioo,  on  Friday  Evening,  Apiil  12, 
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pirit  of  conyiction  that  the  old  terms  of  right  and  duty  and  the  old 
>nn8  of  humanity  and  justice  are  destined  to  be  fitted  with  new 
dfinitions  and  to  receive  many  unexpected  applications. 

Of  the  personality  of  Kousseau — which  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
'dinary  and  interesting,  if  it  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  most 
scinating,  in  history — it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  now  speak, 
f  is  hard  to  do  so  without  putting  on  the  mask  of  the  prig.  His 
ography  is  the  record  of  a  tenacious  revolt  against  conventions, 

revolt  often  praiseworthy  and  noble,  often  otherwise.  He  com- 
itted  a  multitude  of  offences  against  propriety,  he  committed  many 
i^inst  common  morality,  and  he  repeated  one  cruel  and  shock- 
ig>  crime  against  humanity.  But  we  need  not  here  exercise 
irselves  in  these  matters.  They  did  not  much  affect  his  influence. 
[en  are  wont  to  put  aside  and  to  let  drop  from  their  memories  the 
dbles,  the  vices,  the  crimes  even,  of  those  whom  they  suppose  to 
ave  brought  them  new  light  from  the  high  heavens.  Those  whom 
le  moralist  justly  condemns  are  constantly  reprieved  by  a  world 
^hich  willingly  forgets  the  multiplicity  of  circumstances  surrounding 
onduct  and  character,  and  fixes  with  perfect  admiration  upon  the 
xtraordinary  display  of  any  one  singular  human  quality — energy, 
enacity,  fortitude,  devotion.  As  has  been  many  a  time  said,  to 
lousseau  much  has  been  forgiven,  because  he  loved  much. 

In  proceeding  from  the  personality  of  Kousseau  to  his  work,  and 
examining  the  ideas  with  which  he  so  rapidly  inundated  France, 
ve  need  not  expect  to  come  upon  many  that  are  peculiarly  original,  or 
ntellectually  of  his  own  conception.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  de- 
inite  idea  among  those  which  made  him  so  great  a  power,  which  may 
lot  be  found  among  some  of  the  European  writers  within  the  range 
)f  whose  influence  he  was  brought.  French  writers  to  this  day  syste- 
natically  attribute  to  the  hardihood  and  originality  of  his  genius  much 
>f  what  was  really  due  to  the  circumstances  of  Geneva,  where  he  was 
bom,  and  to  which  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  he  always  preserved 
\  strong  and  lively  attachment.  He  was  bom  in  a  time  of  great 
public  discontent,  and  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  discussion  of  the 
Brst  principles  both  of  politics  and  theology ;  his  youth  was  passed 
in  the  thick  of  preparation  for  a  revolution.  The  sight  of  the  austere 
gfovemment  which  Calvin  established  and  the  paternal  stringency 
with  which  it  was  exercised  and  accepted,  exerted  the  same  influence 
upon  Rousseau  which  the  spectacle  of  Sparta  exerted  over  the  social 
thinkers  of  Greece,  by  engendering  that  conviction  of  the  artifi- 
ciality of  a  social  system  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  lawgiver, 
which  is  among  the  most  shallow,  deplorable,  and  ruinous  of  all  the 
bise  ideas  that  infest  modem  Europe. 

Again,  it  has  been  always  thought  a  sign  of  Kousseau's  marvellous 
>re8cience  of  the  coming  revolution  that  he  should  have  insisted  upon 
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the  sons  of  the  rich  and  noble  being  taught  some  craft  or  trade  by 
means  of  which  they  might  support  themselves  in  case  they  should 
ever  be  driven  into  exile.  But  this  most  manly  and  laudable  pre- 
scription suggests  no  marvellous  prescience  of  revolution, — though 
Bousseau  did  foresee  change — when  we  remember  that  banishment 
was  a  traditional  practice  in  Geneva,  as  it  always  has  been  in  very 
small  republics.  When  the  civil  troubles  of  Geneva  came  to  a 
height  in  1734,  many  of  the  oligarchs  voluntarily  emig^ted,  just  as 
the  Prench  nobles  did  half  a  century  later.  It  is  the  same  with 
that  other  most  unmanly  and  far  from  laudable  prescription  which 
gave  such  scandal  to  his  free-thinking  contemporaries,  namely,  that 
all  atheists  should  bo  banished  from  a  well  governed  country. 
This  was  a  usage  of  Bousseau's  native  city,  made  wider  and  more 
liberal,  but  still  unmistakably  a  Genevese  survivaL  Again,  that 
notion  of  the  sovereignty  of  peoples  which  Bousseau's  eloquence 
transformed  so  swiftly  into  so  gigantic  a  force,  though  as  yet  only  in 
a  weak  and  speculative  form,  can  still  be  shown  to  have  been  quite  as 
familiar  in  Geneva  as  it  was  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Holland. 
Finally,  the  historian  of  opinion  is  able  to  trace  in  the  theology  of 
Geneva  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  strong  move- 
ment towards  that  substitution  of  natural  religion  and  pure  deism 
which  Bousscau  expounded  with  such  attractive  eloquence  in  the  Savo- 
yard Yicar's  memorable  Profession  of  Faith.  This  general  connection, 
which  needs  more  ample  treatment  than  has  hitherto  been  thought 
of,  between  the  spirit  of  Bousseau's  work  and  the  spirit  of  his  birth- 
place ought  never  to  be  overlooked.  History  might  remind  us  of  it. 
The  most  strenuous  and  powerful  disciple  that  Bousseau's  teaching 
ever  gained  was  Bobespierre ;  and  Bobespierre  was  emphatioally  a 
sort  of  Calvin  who  overshot  the  mark. 

Besides  his  obligation  to  Geneva,  Bousseau  abounds  in  ideas  which 
may  be  definitely  traced  one  by  one  to  the  writers  whose  works  he  is. 
known  to  have  read.     He  is  steeped  in  Montaigne ;  Plutarch,  Hobbes,, 
Charron,  gave  him  much  ;  but  above  all  in  every  page  that  he  wrotea 
both  upon  education  and  government,  we  see  how  much  is  directlj^^JEicdj 
assimilated   from   that  English  philosopher,  who  was  at  onoe  tiki 
strength  and  the  weakness,  the  evil  genius  and  the  good  genius,  ot' 
French  speculation  in  the  eighteenth  century, — our  sage,  firm,  andE> 
sober  Locke.     Books  have  been  written  to  prove  that  Bousseau 
a  plagiarist.     If  the  name  belongs  to  one  who  borrows  the  thoughts- 
or  decorations  of  other  writers  merely  for  a  passing  literary 
of  his  own,  it  was  never  more  entirely  misapplied.     Bousseau  was  b] 
temperament  eminently  passive  and  receptive.     It  was  his  supreme 
conception  of  pleasure  to  lie  profoundly  still  in  the  heat  of  the  son 
listening  to  the  hum  of  the  summer  air  or  to  the  light  whisper  oi 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  passively  inhaling  the  sweet  firagranoe  gl* 
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JQlowers  and  grass  and  the  earth.  He  read  the  books  that  pleased 
liiiTi  in  the  same  mental  attitude  and  mood.  Their  ideas  were 
^ibsorbed,  assimilated,  and  became  a  part  of  himself^  and  in  the  pro- 
<ses8  th^  were  mixed  and  transformed  into  a  new  and  strange  force. 
]Se  was  original  much  as  Yoltaire  was ;  he  contributed  a  new  temper 
.and  a  new  sentiment.  He  combined  old  ideas  in  a  fresh  pattern ;  he 
£lled  them  with  colour,  and  warmed  them  with  the  glow  of  ardent 
^passion ;  with  magical  skill  he  wove  around  them  a  vesture  of  tender 
sentiment,  of  sympathetic  association,  and  fervid,  inextinguishable 
liope,  which  brought  men  rapturous  into  an  unrecognised  presence. 

No  doubt  the  times  were  ripe,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  already 
-turned  in  the  direction  in  which  Bousseau  led  them  with  such  over- 
snastering  vehemence.      Had  it  not  been  so,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  that  within  a  short  period  of  thirty  years  after  the  first 
3>ublication  of  his  two  most  important  works,  and  almost  within  a 
'^zen  years  of  his  death,  the  men  who  avowed   themselves  for  his 
disciples,  who  kept  his  books  ever  open  on  their  tables  like  some 
«acred  fire  perpetually  burning,  who  never  spoke  without  quotation 
of  the  master's  sentences  and  justification  of  their  actions  from  his 
principles, — that    these   Jacobins    should  without   resistance   have 
jsilenced   the   old   religion,    should   have   silenced   Voltairism,    and 
^ent  the  Girondins  who  were  its  professors  and  representatives  to 
the  guillotine,  and  not  only  made  themselves  masters  of  their  country, 
l>ut  should  have  charged  France  with  a  fiery  current  of  social  and 
patriotic  and  religious  energy,  and  kindled  a  great  flame  of  heroic 
purpose,  for  which  we  have  to  seek  a  parallel  in  the  noble  enthusiasm 
^f  the  first  crusades  or  the  stormful  fanaticism  of  the  first  followers 
of  Mahomet.     Once  more,  then,  the  harvest  was  ripe ;  once  more,  no 
man  scientifically  or  intellectually  in  the  first  rank  of  creative  origi- 
nality ever  leads  masses  of  men.     He  can  only  be  original  in  form, 
and  in  the  manner  of  the  presentation  of  ideas  of  which  the  various 
conditions  of  the  time  have  made  men  expectant.     The  theory  of  the 
great  leader  as  a  miraculously  illuminated  pillar  of  fire  which  flames 
into  light  we  know  not  how  ;  or  as  a  colossal  monolith  silently  reared 
in  the  darkness  of  night  by  unseen  hands,  and  towering  like  a  portent 
in  the  level  wilderness  of  humanity, — is  one  of  the  thoughts  which  fade 
away  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  process  as  that  conception  of 
history  which  makes  it  a  long  series  of  inscrutable  conjuring  tricks. 

Every  one  is  tolerably  familiar  with  the  issue  of  the  great  battle 
in  France  between  the  old  and  the  new  up  to  the  time  when  Rous- 
seau eflected  his  memorable  diversion.  The  combatants  were 
the  Church  on  one  side  and  the  Philosophers,  Yoltaireans,  or 
Eneyclopasdists  on  the  other.  Each  party  had  its  inner  factions  and 
sabdiviaions,  but  as  against  one  another  the  two  great  armies  closed 
their  ranks  and  fought  without  concession,  compromise,  or  quarter. 
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The  aim  of  the   Church  is  a  very  old  story.     Bad  charchmen 

animated  by   the  same  selfish  and  sinister  motives  which  act 

bad  men  of  all  kinds  in  all  times  ;  love  of  wealth,  power,  ease, 

that  lazy  darkness  of  the  understanding  in  which  the  ignoble  t 

comfort.     Good  churchmen,  on  the  contrary,  believed  themselv 

be  defending  the  sacred  cause  of  divinely  transmitted  truth  an. 

divinely  willed  social  order  against  the  scatterers  of  spiritual  pe 

lence  and  eternal  death.    The  aims  of  the  Philosophers  are  less 

described,  but  they  may  be  best  understood  when  we  remember 

these  extraordinary  men  were  consumed  by  the  thirst  of  intellect: 

curiosity ;  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  to  them  what 

attainment  of  holiness  was  to   the   canonised   persons  of  the 

church ;  and  each  new  piece  of  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  ea, 

transformed  by  them  into  an  instrument  for  the  humiliation 

extinction  of  what  they  styled  prejudices,  that  is  of  the  ideas 

uses  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  been  the  far-shining  beacon. 

western  Europe.     Their  prime  motive  was  not  so  much  sympathy 

curiosity :  their  field  of  action  was  not  within  their  own  thouplx'tus* 

feelings  and  aspirations,  but  without,  in  the  esteem  of  friends  axxci. 

the  prostration  of  foes  ;  their  spirit  in  a  word  was  not  apostolic 

gladiatorial.     The  Philosophers  had  unquestionably  many  fine  q 

ties  ;  they  had  a  sincere  passion  for  knowledge  ;  they  had  a 

for  truth,  though  it  was  too  often  disturbed  by  the  factious  emotioxis 

of  the  partisan  ;  they  had  a  passion  for  intellectual  freedom,  iiiovL^^ 

it  was  too  often  blotted  by  intolerant  disrespect  for  antagon.i»'^*^ 

opinion ;  finally,  they  had  the  courage  of  bold  thinking  and  straigfa-'^* 

forward  speech,  though  they  too  often  lacked  that  more  singfuX^-* 

courage  of  frank  suspense  and  patient  doubtfulness.     The  mark     ^^^ 

the  school  was  their  enthusiastic  belief  in  external  progress,  in  t^^^^ 

gradual  perfecting   of  the  material  conditions  of  life  by  augmen 

knowledge  and  enlarged  freedom.  Their  ideal  was  rationalistic,  criti 

argumentative,  confiding  the  future  of  society  rather  to  increa^ 

strength  of  intelligence  than  to  a  happier  expansion  of  the  affectioQD-'* 

to  brighter  light  from  reason,  rather  than  to  a  spread  of  new 

and  moral  energy  from  the  feelings.    The  leaders  of  this  great  paT^ 

Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  above  all,  Diderot — whose  individual^- 

demands  a  separate  appreciation-had  many  sage  reserves  and  j 

reticences,  but  some  of  their  subalterns  carried  the  movement 

portunately  forward,  until  they  had  landed  the  most  polished  s: 

intellectual  part  of  French  society  in  a  creed  of  some  three  artid- 

of  which  the  first  was  the  denial  of  a  God,  the  second  the  assert^- 

of  the  origin  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  oonventi^--^ 

and  the  third,  the  reduction  of  all  motives  to  deliberate  self-intere^^^^^ 

Kousseau  appeared  in  the  very  thick  of  the  conflict  of  these  ^^ 
great  bodies  of  partisans.     He  speedily  found  that  he  could  si*^^ 
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with  one  as  the  other.  Religious  dogma  was  a  stumbling-block 
Q,  and  the  mere  acquisition  of  intellectual  treasure  foolishness. 
)  was  no  pleasure  to  him^  but  only  desolation  and  waste,  in  all 
riumphs  of  controversy.  He  cared  little  to  prove  falsity  in 
ms  which  he  did  not  hold;  he  cared  extremely  that  the  opinions 
L  he  did  hold  should  be  a  solid  and  undisturbed  part  of  himself: 
a  element  of  fever,  agitation,  aggression,  but  the  integral  sub- 
3  and  all-pervading  essence  of  a  collected  character  and  an 
life.  His  central  difference  from  the  critical  school  did  not  lie 
I  demanding  a  system ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  exactly  because 
imposed  a  system  from  without  that  he  found  both  the  great 
hes  of  Christian  monotheism  with  which  he  was  brought  into  con- 
)  deeply  repugnant  to  him.  He  sought  unity  of  character  in  the 
opment  of  the  spontaneous  qualities  of  human  nature ;  he  leaned 
dl  his  weight  upon  what  he  counted  the  innate  sensibility,  truth- 
is,  benevolence,  singleness  of  the  heart  of  man ;  he  insisted  that 
were  the  forces  with  which  the  lover  of  mankind  should  seek 
il,  that  only  by  warming,  stimulating,  and  fostering  these,  and 
jr  a  teasing  and  incessant  alternation  of  argument  and  objection, 
pUcation  and  rejoinder  and  rebutter,  can  we  effect  in  the  world 
ily  reform  which  good  men  can  care  for  or  bad  men  be  made 

by. 

is  obvious  from  this  how  it  was  that  Rousseau's  writings 
led  the  attack  which  the  Philosophers  had  limited  to  theology 
bie  Church,  so  as  to  comprehend  in  its  criticism  the  whole  social 
As  soon  as  ever  the  point  of  view  was  shifted,  as  Rousseau 
d  it,  from  knowledge  to  character,  from  the  acquisition  of  truth 
)  possession  of  moral  harmony,  then  it  was  no  longer  a  question 
special  set  of  dogmas  or  a  special  kind  of  spiritual  authority, 
r  the  whole  range  of  those  external  circumstances  and  relations 
lich  character  and  the  inner  harmony  are  affected  and  regulated, 
e  whose  ideal  of  conduct  is  not  triumphant  disputation,  but  a 
e  life  in  accord  with  surrounding  circumstance,  clearly  the  main 
i  is  not  the  truth  of  propositions,  but  the  fitness  of  institutions, 
easy  to  see  what  a  vast  and  deep-reaching  revolution  this 
sion  of  the  field  of  battle  made  both'  in  the  thought  of  the 
^enth  century  and  in  all  social  thought  since.  In  comparison 
the  issue  raised  by  Rousseau,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the 

and  absolute  transformation  of  the  whole  social  system  from 
ation  to  coping  stone,  the  quarrel  between  the  doctors  of  the 
:h  and  the  doctors  of  the  Encyclopaedia  seemed  little  more  than 
roverbial  jealousy  of  a  profession  on  an  enormous  scale.  The 
mces  between  Saducee  and  Pharisee  sink  into  insignificance 
\  thJe  messenger  of  a  new  dispensation. 

3  way  of  describing  the  influence  which  Rousseau  has  impressed 
«  XI.  x,s.  M  M 
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upon  Europe,  would  be  to  draw   up  lists  of  the  ideas  whick 

expounded  in  his  various  capacities  of  novelist,  moralist,  public 

such  as,  in  politics,  the  indivisible,  inalienable,  irresistible  so verei| 

of  peoples ;  the  propriety  of  having  a  state  religion ;  the  folly  of  re] 

sentativc  government,  which  only  gives  men  a  moment  of  freedoi 

the  time  of  election :  in  education,  the  necessity  of  parents  being 

teachers  of  their  own  children ;  the  mischief  of  anything  like  pi 

ture  competition,  and  forced  rivalry  ;  the  superiority  of  the  conditii 

of  rustic  isolation  and  rustic  simplicity.   But  bare  catalogues  of 

several  orders  of  ideas  do  not  sufficiently  reveal  the  total  force, 

which  Rousseau  seized  the  imagination  of  France,  surpassing  the  PIl 

sophers  in  disrespect  for  tradition  and  authority,  and  the  Chorcl:^  in 

devout  religiosity ;  introducing  decisively  strange  and  hitherto 

known  sentiments,  the  sentiment  of  nature  for  one,  of  world-^ 

for  another,  into  a  front  place  in  European  literature ;  and  fia^aXIy 

achieving  the  sovereign  distinction  of  true  power,  by  making  as 

a  mark  in  the  thought  of  adversaries  as  in  the  thought  of  avowed,  dii 

ciples.     The  royalist  Chateaubriand  and  the  Christian  Lamennais 

as  much  inspired  by  him  as  the  Jacobin  Robespierre  and  the  traii&i 

cendental  deist  George  Sand.     A  man's  influence  only  com{>lete8  ttx^ 

circle  in  this  way,  when  his  conception  has  touched  the  whole  circ^- 

of  life,  and  this  was  the  important  characteristic   of  Rousseau, — i 

more  important  than  what  he  thought  specially  about  govemme: 

or  theology  or  education  or  morals,  each  independently  and  apart,- 

that  he   fused  all  these  several  sets  of  ideas  into  a  whole,  and  sal 

ordinated  them  in  their  relations  to  a  new  type  of  character  and 

new  typo  of  life.     What  were  the  elements  of  this  type ;  and  wl 

was  its  secret  P     Its  secret  was  the  old  appeal,  which  comes  again  an 

again,  and  always  with  stupendous  effect,  in  moments  when  belief 

exhausted,  and  purpose  has  become  pitiful,  and  social  circumstan^ 

has  pinched  and  straitened  the  opportunity  for  social  energy, — ^th' 

old  appeal  away  from  outer  society  to  the  inner  spirit  of  the  individi 

*  The  true  philosophy,'  he  said,  •  is  to  return  within  oneself- 

en  soi'tneme — and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience  amid  the  still. 

ness   of  the  passions.'      This  was  the   key-note,  the  key-note 

reaction  against  a  society  which  was  rapidly  falling  into  decrepitude- 

in  most  of  the  functions  for  which  a  society  exists.     In  decrepi^^^^ 

times,  if  there  is  ever  any  revival  of  vigour,  it  always  takes  thi-^^ 

form  of  a  return  to  something  to  be  sought  internally  in  spirit  anp»  -^^-| 

in  truth.      Rousseau  invited  men  to  turn  from  dogma  in  whicC^^^^ 

certainty  was  unattainable  to  simple  contemplation  of  the  divinity 

which  the  witness  of  their  own  conscience  gave  them  full  assurani 

to  quit  the  pompous  sterilities  of  art  and  literature  and  science, 

evolve  from  their  own  spiritual  consciousness  a  simple  and  oi 

system  of  life ;  to  abandon  the  frivolous  existence  of  an  artificial  sooiet;^' 
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nieaimessy  its  luxury,  its  cupidities  and  covetousnessy  and  wrap 
nselyes  in  the  sentiment  of  nature,  in  a  feeling  for  mountain 

woody  for  birds  and  flowers,  for  all  the  glorious  ordering  of  the 
IT  universe.  How  familiar  all  this  is  to  us ;  but  try  to  measure  its 
9tf  when  such  a  conception  first  dawned  in  the  midst  of  the 
llectual  glitter,  the  social  shallowness,  of  France  a  hundred 
-8  ago.  Its  very  familiarity  to  us  is  the  measure  of  this  effect, 
lie  stimulus  which  Bousseau's  ideas  gave  to  imagination,  some- 
98  genuine  noble,  sometimes  infected  with  a  hot  and  sickly  sen- 
ity,  and  sometimes  most  imwholesomely  substituting  bombastic 
imentalism  for  the  robust,  direct,  concrete^  and  spacious  forms  of 
T  poetry,  may  be  seen  in  the  magnificent  expansion  which  has 
sn  place  in  imaginative  literature  since  his  time ;  and  this  in  the 
edon  of  nature-worship,  the  glorification  of  solitude,  the  com- 
Dt  against  social  bonds,  the  professed  consciousness  of  inward 
ucities  far  transcending  the  niggardliness  of  opportunity,  and 
lie  other  notes  of  Rousseau's  teaching.  If  Kousseau  had  stopped 
lie  presentation  of  his  ideal  of  the  individual  life,  and  of  the 
CB  by  which  you  are  to  prepare  us  to  lead  it,  his  work  would 
)  taken  its  place  along  with  the  other  Utopian  visions  by  which 
.  are  cheered  and  elevated.  But  he  did  not  stop  here.  He 
uused  from  the  consideration  of  the  type  of  manhood  to  the 
dderation  of  the  social  milieu,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
idered  this  was  the  root  of  the  vast  mischief  which  he  has 
^  His  method  was  simple.  He  annihilated  the  milieu ;  he 
ited  not  only  on  isolating  his  phenomenon  in  thought,  but  in  fact 
The  whole  past  of  the  race  was  to  drop  off  from  us,  any 
jing  roots  and  threads  to  be  carefully  cut  away,  the  so-called 
press  of  the  race  to  be  re- traced  at  a  single  bound,  and  man  to  be 
ed  once  more  in  the  primeval  paradise  where  there  should  no 
:ar  be  any  accursed  tree  of  knowledge  to  tempt  him  to  a  second 
All  was  to  begin  over  again,  history  to  be  obliterated  from 
lory,  and  the  old  social  order  from  sight.  Does  this  seem 
extravagant  P  Why,  this  very  spirit  descended  as  by  a  kind  of 
f  apostolic  succession,  and  with  natural  discrepancies,  to  Fourier, 
idhon,  Owen,  Leroux,  Saint-Simon,  and  others,  and  has  been 

in  some  American  attempts  within  the  memory  of  us  all. 
Bt  us  remark  some  of  the  more  momentous  consequences  which 
ed  logically  or  otherwise  from  this  unprecedented  association  of  a 
il  ideal  with  the  active  negation  of  all  existing  society.  Usually 
irojectors  of  new  ways  of  living  are  content  to  leave  the  old  ways 
lemselves,  renderiog  unto  CsBsar  the  things  that  are  Cessar'Sg  and 
ning  their  ideas  in  such  tranquillity  as  Csesar  may  indulge  them 
u  But  the  whole  system  was  touched  directly  and  aggressively  by 
man.    He  maintained  that  you  must  study  society  by  men  and 
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men  by  society ;  those,  he  said,  who  insist  on  treating  politics 
morals  apart  will  never  understand  either  one  or  the  other.   This 
sound  teaching  enough,  if  you  mean  to  treat  them  scientifically ;  in  t^l^  ^^ 
case  the  two  go  together.     But  then  his  was  not  scientific  treatm^s:^.^ 
but  the  a  77r{or»' metaphysical  erection  of  a  fantastic  moral  ideal  of  hm  -is 
own,  followed  by  a  fantastic  social  ideal  of  his  own,  and  the  whole  wo^rl 
consecrated  in  the  name  of  Nature,  which  is  the  modem  euphemiflrm^i 
for  the  great  eyeless  Moloch  of  force  without  a  purpose.     The  ma 
ideal  is  full  of  admirable  traits,  and  Emile,  with  all  its  faults, 
one  of  the  rare  books  that  possess  true  psychagogic  quality.    It     ^^ 
possibly  a  question  whether  Rousseau  meant  it  to  be  more  than        ^ 
Utopian  romance.     There  is  a  story  of  some  fervent  disciple  meetin        i 
Rousseau,  and  hastening  to  inform  him  that  he  was  bringing  up         ^ 
son  in  strict  conformity  to  the  very  letter  of  the  precepts  of  Emili 
to  which  the  author  replied,  '  Then  so  much  the  worse,  sir,  both 
you  and  your  son.'      However  this  may  be,  and  whatever  Roussea'     — ^ 
may  have  meant,  the  fact  that  the  author  of  Emile,  was  also 
author  of  the  Contrat  Social  produced  a  confusion  between  mo: 
aspiration  and  the  supposed  ease  of  instant  realisation  througha 
society,  which  arising  when  it  did,  and  falling  on  the  soil  whic 
happened  to  be  ready  for  it,  has  brought  forth  a  great  multitude 

social  dreams  which  would  be  purely  grotesque  and  simply  ridiculon 

if  men  did  not  happen  to  be  ready  to  die  for  them.      Effect  yo^ 
moral  transformation :  the  social  transformation  follows  alongwith  it 
the  same  process.    Rousseau  neglected  this,  and  it  is  a  significaut 
incidence  that  the  Contrat  Social,  or  political  gospel,  even  p: 
by  a  little  Emile,  is  the  moral  gospel.    Both  gospels,  however,  we: 
equally  forms  of  the  doctrine  that  nature  has  given  us  all,  if 
choose  to  listen  to  her  voice,  an  absolute  ideal  of  the  social  union, 
of  the  few  slight  and  simple  conditions  which  qualify  a  man  for 
discharge  of  all  his  duties.     His  practical  disciples  in  the  Conveniii 
acted  in  conformity  with  this  kind  of  view.     *  It  is  necessaiy  coi 
pletely  to  refashion  a  people  whom  one  wishes  to  make  free,' 
one  famous  report, — *  to  destroy  its  prejudices,  alter  its  habits, 
its  necessities,  eradicate  its  vices  and  purify  its  desires.   Strong  fa 
therefore,  must  be  set  in  motion,'  and  so  forth.      Here  we  see 
yond  mistake  the  finger  of  Rousseau,  the  confused  association  of 
and  facile  change  in  institution  with  swift  and  facile  change  in  t^ 
habit  and  aspiration  of  man.  The  same  fatal  confusion  of  spiritual  a: 
temporal  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ideas  of  Saint- Just,  the  most  thorou^' 
going  fanatic  of  the  Jacobin  party.  Observation  and  experience  mim-^\ 
him  reverse  Rousseau's  benevolent  premiss  of  the  goodness  of  C^  ^^.. 
human  heart.      Rousseau  contended  that  man  is  good,  and  tha^^ 
you  only  move  the  obstructions  of  society  all  would  go  welL     Sai:^^^^ 
Just  held  that  man  is  not  good,  and  that  it  is  for  the  state  to  see  ''^"  '^~ 
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■.e  is  made  so.  *  The  desire  of  riches/  he  said,  '  is  universal,  yet 
wealth  is  a  crime.'  He  conceived  it  to  be  the  business  of  the  legis- 
Ators  to  stamp  out  desires  which  he  admitted  to  be  universal.  The 
and  was  to  be  compulsorily  divided ;  everyone  not  a  functionary  and 
^ot  an  official  was  to  cultivate  the  land  himself;  there  were  to  be  no 
^J^vants,  and  no  vessels  of  gold  or  silver ;  no  child  under  sixteen  was 
^  eat  meaty  and  no  grown  person  in  three  days  of  the  decade.  This 
^aa  what  nature  appeared  to  Saint- Just.  This,  like  all  extravagances 
yff  socialistic  Lycurgean  thought  since,  had  its  root  in  the  pernicious 
^Tid  headlong  anticipations  of  moral  reform  by  root  and  branch  aboli- 
t>^.oix  of  the  existing  social  laws.  But  let  us  return  to  Rousseau's 
c^^%fra  doctrine,  as  it  was  originally  promulgated. 

To  begin  with,  his  doctrine  contained  the  revolutionary  dogma 
gy^  the  equality  of  man.  There  issued  from  it  the  poetised  version  of 
tlie  old  theory  of  the  law  of  nature.  If  you  strip  away  the  surround- 
LZE^  of  society,  and  pierce  to  what  metaphysical  dreamers  like 
Boosseau  view  as  the  pure  and  abstract  quality  of  manhood,  there 
iAxi  he  no  reason  why  one  should  not  partake  as  much  of  this  abstract 
[uaJity  as  another.  In  Emile,  for  instance,  Rousseau^s  capital  pro- 
^^x^tion,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  in  spite  of  all  protests  to  the 
ttn-fcxary,  that  we  are  preparing  a  life  of  self-contained  individualism 
^t;lxout  relation  either  to  transmitted  quality  and  heritable  pre- 
*^I>08itions  or  to  the  active  discharge  of  social  functions.  To  such 
^  ideal  it  is  indeed  indispensable  that  we  may  assume  in  all  the 
'^t;«rial  with  which  the  educator  has  to  deal  equality  of  inborn 
.city,  benevolent  sentiment,  and  strong  generous  inclination, 
equality  being  assumed,  and  all  the  differences  which  we  see 
*'^"^ind  us  being  attributed  to  the  depraving  action  of  social  arrange- 
I,  there  is  certainly  nothing  surprising  in  the  vehement  energy 
which  Rousseau's  disciples  alike  in  speculation  and  action 
dealt  with  social  arrangements. 
I'k  is  inevitable  that  such  a  dogma  as  this  of  equality,  in  whatever 
*^^^c  it  may  be  originally  propounded,  should  be  transformed  into  a 
'^^"Jiosition  of  politics,  whenever  outer  circumstances  should  make 
a  transformation  possible,  with  or  without  the  chance  of  trans- 
jg  it  from  theory  into  practice.  Rousseau  declared  that  a  king 
^^^d  not  hesitate  to  give  his  son  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
^^  executioner,  if  he  found  in  the  pair  a  proper  conformity  of  tastes, 
lOur,  character.  From  this  to  the  doctrine  that  a  king  is  a  mere 
"^tionary  like  another,  is  not  far,  and  the  influence  of  Rousseau, 
his  sovereignty  of  peoples,  and  equality  of  man,  and  law  of 
_e,  was  decisively  attested  before  his  death  in  the  opening  words 
^^lie  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

-'^iemocracy  was  never  more    effectively  formulated  than  in  the 
^^^^age  in  Emiile  which  declares  that,  *  It  is  the  common  people  who 
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compose  the  human  race  ;  what  is  not  people  is  so  trifling  that  it  ^ 

hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  counting.   Man  is  the  same  in  all  ra       -nt^. 
and  that  being  so,  the  ranks  which  contain  the  greatest  mm       dbera 
deserve  most  respect.     In  the  eyes  of  the  thinker,  all  civil        dis^ 
tinctions  vanish  ;  he  sees  the  same  passions  and  the  same  seaiiic^ents 
in  the  rough  and  the  man  of  quality ;  he  only  finds  a  differenoe  m 
their  way  of  talking,  a  more  or  less  elaborate  colouring ;  and  if  aaj 
essential  distinction  marks  them,  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  i^^ 

more  dissimulative Respect,  then,  your  kind ;  remember  tb^^ 

it  is  composed  essentially  of  the  collection  of  the  common  people^^ ' 
that  were  all  the  kings  and  all  the  philosophers  to  be  taken  away,  ^^ 
would  hardly  be  perceived,  and  things  would  go  none  the  woi 
{Emiky  liv.  4.)     It  was  the  students  of  Emile  who  put  Lewis  X^ 
to  death,  and  sent  Lavoisier  to  the  scaflbld  with  the  apophthegm  tiit 
the  Republic  has  no  need  of  chemists. 

A  second  consequence  of  Rousseau's  notion  of  the  right  life  accoi 
ing  to  nature  was  the  further  development  of  the  doctrine  of  equalit^^^^v 
beyond  both  its  moral  and  its  political  aspects,  into  equality  o^:^^^ 
material  condition.  If  merit,  under  fair  circumstances  withou^c^ttt 
original  advantage  or  disadvantage,  is  the  same  in  every  case, 
much  more  than  unrighteous  it  must  be  that  they  who  sow  the 
and  tend  and  watch  and  bear  all  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  daj^^-y, 
should  have  even  less  of  the  fruits  than  the  loiterer  who  has  done  im  mio 
more  than  look  on.  Rousseau  went  further  than  this,  and  imi 
a  fountain  which  has  since  then  expanded  into  a  torrent,  by  th 
memorable  declaration  :    '  The  first  person  who  having  endosed  a 

piece  of  ground  bethought  himself  to  say,  This  is  mine,  and 
people  simple  enough  to  believe  him,  was  the  true  founder  of  d^ 
society.     How  many  crimes,  how  many  wars,  how  many 
what  miseries  and  what  horrors,  would  not  have  been  spared  to 
human  race  by  one  who  should  have  plucked  the  stakes  ont  of 
ground  or  filled  up  the  trench,  exclaiming  to  his  feUows,  Beware 
listening  to  this  impostor ;  you  are  lost  if  you  forget  that  the  fruits 
for  all,  and  that  the  earth  belongs  to  no  one  J     The  significance  of 
Act  that  no  one  did  thus  rise  up,  and  interfere  with  the  trespasser  •       ^^ 
this  interesting  and  momentous  occasion,  is  as  entirely  ignored  ^ 

the  significance  of  the  fact  of  the  founder  of  the  institution  of  pi^^*^ 
perty  being  drawn,  in  spite  of  the  goodness  of  his  nature,  whieh  ^ 
society  could  as  yet  have  warped  or  disturbed,  into  so  disaaUum^^  ^ 
transgression.  With  Rousseau  you  are  always  equally  distant  fr^^^'"'^ 
positive  evidence  of  what  actually  happened,  and  from  a  ratiuL — ^"' 
explanation  of  what  he  alleges  to  have  happened.  Yet  the  air  ^ 
rigorous  deduction  and  close  reasoning  which  he  maintains 
when  in  the  height  of  his  passion  has  misled  not  a  few  into 
for  genuinely  scientific  forms  the  solemn  dialectic  with  which 
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jAb  out  his  most  preposterous  sophisms.  People  made  heedless  of 
g^Cy  either  by  misery  or  by  intense  compassion  for  the  misery  of 
hera,  never  stopped  to  inquire  as  to  the  exact  accuracy  of  a  man's 
Uogisms  who  was  so  fervent  in  his  assurance  that  the  poverty 
lich  cries  aloud  on  the  earth  is  due  to  a  simple  and  easily  re- 
^▼able  accident,  and  that  misery  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  is 
eventible  by  such  simple  processes  as  declaring  men  equal  and 
olishing  property. 
It  is  sometimes  complained  that  the  impulse  which  Kousseau  gave 

democracy  has  only  led  men  to  think  in  an  envious  and  ignoble 
%y  of  material  comfort  and  gratification  of  sense  as  the  aim  and 
id  of  the  life  of  the  people.  This  complaint,  we  may  observe,  is 
(ually  found  on  the  lips  of  persons  whose  own  senses  are  sedulously 
pped  in  material  comfort,  but  wherever  found,  it  is  unjust.  Kous- 
au  did  not  envy  the  luxurious  liver,  he  despised  him ;  he  did  not 
ish  all  to  become  rich,  he  wished  all  to  become  poor ;  the  plain 
feet  of  his  teaching  was  not  to  make  the  modest  poor  envious,  but 

make  the  rich  and  luxurious  ashamed.  We  lose  the  key  to  all  his 
lought  if  we  cease  to  remember  that  his  notion  of  democracy  was 
>t  materialist,  but  spiritualist,  and  had  its  fountain  in  a  strictly 
oral  revolt. 

Bousseau  himself  is  not  absolutely  consistent  in  his  aversion  for 
iciety,  and  there  is  at  least  one  place  where  he  speaks  with  reference 
i  Poland  distinctly  like  a  disciple  of  the  historic  method — a  man 
*  true  genius  cannot  help  having  glimpses  of  common  sense, — ^but 
le  general  tendency  of  his  teaching,  and  that  which  was  seized  most 
igerly  by  all  his  followers,  was  to  hold  up  the  social  order  as  the  evil 
ulwark  restraining  and  penning  up  this  vast  and  generous  flood 
r  human  nature.  They  never  explained,  and  never  seemed  to  have 
lit  the  need  for  having  it  explained,  how  this  monstrous  bulwark 
id  been  raised.  Voltaire's  attack  on  religion  manifested  the  same 
lallowness:  mankind,  he  said,  were  very  intelligent,  and  their 
itelligence  would  have  made  them  very  happy,  only  by  evil  chance 
ley  were  all  overtaken  by  religion ;  where  all  the  religions  in  the 
orld  came  from,  and  how  it  was  that  men  all  over  the  face  of  the 
lobe  opened  their  hearts  to  them,  and  how  it  was  that  their  intelli- 
enoe  did  not  prove  a  shield  against  such  an  enemy,  he  never  thought 

necessary  to  inquire.  What  religion  was  to  Voltaire,  society  was 
» Bousseau.  Men  would  all  be  leading  sweet  and  lovely  lives,  with 
mis  open  to  the  highest,  and  senses  fresh  for  all  the  simple  delights 
f  nature,  if  only  they  had  not  been  perverted  by  society ;  but 
henoe  this  frightful  monster,  gorgon,  and  chimsDra  dire  had  its 
rigui,  who  invented  society,  why  men  with  aU  the  vigour  of  young 
id  nnaophisticated  humanity  strong  within  them  came  to  accept  the 
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detestable   invention — these  were    questions   whicli   the   schooL         0/ 
Kousseau  never  thought  of  asking.     The  fundamental  probleoct.      of 
origins  once  put,  they  would  have  been  launched  in  that  sciea-f^i^c 
path  from  which  they  revolted.     They  would  have  had  to  pere^f^^ 
that  the  conditions  of  the  social  union,  with  all  it8  miseries  and  all 
its  inadequateness,  arc  as  much  the  outcome  of  human  nature  as  -tlie 
most  heroic  type  of  character  or  the  most  perfect  ideal  of    lL£e. 
Rousseau  maintained  that  bad  institutions  are  in  reality  not  inst;!- 
tutions  in  any  right  sense ;  and  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning  ^^ 
counted  the  bad  qualities  of  men  and  women  as  no  qualities  at  m-^^- 
Society  was  the  unfortunate  scape-goat  on  whose  head  the  sins  of  t-^® 
whole  congregation  were  solemnly  laid,  leaving  humanity  free       ^ 
spot  and  stain. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  are  immersed  in  the  abstract  or  met 
physical  method,  that   our   social  teacher  is  just  as  compet^t 
talk  about  society  as  the  men  who  believed  in  occult  virtues  were  r^ 
talk  about  chemistry,  or  those  who  .  believed  in  vital  spirits  to  coi^^J, 
stitute  biology.     He  was  persuaded  of  the  real  existence  of  entitif^  -* 


corresponding  to  his  own  abstract  conceptions.  As  if  society  wei 
something  apart  from  the  men  and  women  who  compose  it;  ^^^^. 
if  human  nature  were  something  apart  from  any  actual  qualiti^*-^^ 
which  men  and  women  have  ever  shown ;  as  if  the  Laws  of  Nature  cc^  ^' 
the  Bights  of  Man  existed  or  had  once  existed  in  some  known  doco:^"^'*' 
ment.  There  is  a  story  that  at  the  time  when  the  Convention  wei^"*^^^ 
deliberating  upon  a  new  constitution  in  1793,  one  of  its  membei^"^^^ 
went  to  the  national  library  and  inquired  for  a  copy  of  the  laws  c^  ^^ 
Minos.  The  librarian  had  to  explain  that  Minos  was  the  son  c^  ^^ 
Zeus  and  Europa,  a  Homeric  person,  a  mere  shadow  of  a  name  in  ^^^  ^ 
myth,  and  that  though  no  doubt  his  laws  would  have  been  of  gre^^^** 
service  for  France  if  only  they  had  survived,  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  cop-^C*I^ 
had  been  preserved.  Men  thought  in  the  same  real  and  corporeal  wi^^^^J 
about  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  all  the  other  metaphysical  figmen-^— ^"^^ 
with  which  Bousseau  had  deluged  their  minds.  They  supposed  th;-^:^^* 
there  had  once  been  really  seen  on  the  earth  that  noble,  pure,  elevat^^^^*^ 
life  which  Bousseau  called  the  State  of  Nature,  and  which  was  r  ^ 
truth  nothing  but  a  private  invention,  evolved  from  his  own  coc:^C3on- 
sciousness,  leading  to  the  most  fatal  retrogression  in  the  path  ^^ 

civilisation,  but  yet  eagerly  welcomed  by  a  decaying  and  imhapj^T^^J^ 
nation. 

For  the  material  exhaustion  and  administrative  debility  of  Fran»-^^^ 
were  what  gave  such  fatal  illustration  to  the  dialectic  of  the  Soci^^^^** 
Contract.  If  the  people  had  been  materially  prosperonsy  and  tiC-^^^® 
government  of  the  time  a  strong  and  coherent  organ  of  national  l^^^^j 
the  Contrat  Social  and  Emile  would  of  course  no  more  have  1^-^^. 
to  the  destruction  of  the  old  framework  and  the  triumph  of  Jacobr 
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)iples,  than  the  publication  of  a  new  translation  of  Plato's 
tblic  would  baye  done  so.  The  concurrence  of  certain  economic 
political  conditions  was  required  here  as  always  to  turn  mere 
dation  into  a  yiolent  explosive.  Of  all  the  known  misfortunes 
estem  society — there  may  be  many  more  of  a  primitive  kind  of 
li  we  are  blissfully  ignorant — ^we  can  hardly  point  to  one  more 
krous  than  the  external  circumstances  which  happened  to  give 
B  speculations  of  Kousseau  a  short  moment '  of  absolute  power, 
e  there  had  been  time  or  opportimity  of  sifting  the  sound  grain 
nth  in  them  from  their  evil  and  drastic  husk, 
lat  there  was  a  sound  grain  in  them,  we  perceive  by  con- 
ing the  opposite  way  of  seeking  social  truth.  This  opposite 
option,  which  arose  in  modem  thought  with  Montesquieu, 
ot,  Condorcet,  Adam  Smith,  more  or  less  at  the  same  time  as 
seau's,  regards  society  as  an  organism,  the  subject  of  growth 
levelopment,  the  direct  resultant  of  the  forces  of  human  nature 
;he  forces  of  our  outer  circumstance  and  surrounding,  the  final 

at  any  given  time  of  an  accumulation  of  preceding  states, 
therefore  spontaneously  regulated  at  any  given  moment  by  a 
)er  of  conditions  which  are  capable  of  scientific  examination  and 
nent^ 

is  historic  or  positive  conception  of  every  social  state  has  a 
ant  tendency  to  narrow  the  limits  of  social  endeavour  by  freezing 
s  hopes  of  what  is  possible ;  to  exaggerate  the  tightness  of  the 
which  the  past  has  on  the  present  and  future  ;  to  reduce  social 

to  a  mere  business  of  historical  exposition,  and  to  confound  the 
nation  of  an  institution  or  a  use  with  its  permanent  justification 
temal  warrant.  The  irrefragable  principle  not  only  of  the  value  of 
[  continuity,  but  of  the  proved  impossibility  of  suddenly  breaking 
^ntinuity  in  any  of  its  deeper  elements,  is  in  perpetual  danger 
st  through  the  natural  disposition  of  men  towards  the  extreme 
cation  of  any  principle,  secondly  from  the  comfort  which  the 
me  application  of  this  particular  principle  brings  to  the  indolent 
lelfish  parts  of  us  all — of  being  pushed  ever  on  and  on,  imtil  at 
we  find  ourselves  confronting  all  the  cruelty,  waste,  brutishness, 
make  such  havoc  within  us  and  without  us,  with  nothing  better 
the  dulled  vision  and  the  impotent  right-hand  of  a  philosophic 
sm.  The  element  of  good  in  Rousseau's  passionate  declamation 
he  impulse  which  it  gave  in  the  direction  opposite  to  this.  He 
as  far  from  the  truth  on  the  other  side,  believing  that  we  have 
to  frame  our  conceptions  of  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  and 
to  deduce  from  that  conception  all  the  maxims  which  are  neces- 
for  the  construction  of  a  perfect  social  system.  The  extreme 
of  the  easy  modifiableness  of  society  is  just  as  untrue  and  just 
nilous  as  the  extreme  view  of  the  difficulty  of  modifying  it. 
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Safety  lies  nowhere  but  in  the  mean  between  the  stationary  fatalism  ^ 

of  one  school,  and  the  retrogressive  dream  of  the  other ;  and  this  ^ 

mean  we  can  only  secure  by  fixing  our  eyes  on  the  past  experience  ^ 

of  the  race :    by  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  most   backward  ^ 

tribes,  I  will  not  say  of  savages,  but  of  those  who  have  taken  some  of  "^ 

the  decisive  steps  that  lead  away   from   savagery,   with    the   most  ^ 

advanced  w^estem  communities,  many  and  deep  as  are  the  stains  still         jm 
defacing  our  civilisation,  and  marking  even  in  the  empirical  and  ten-         ^^ 
tative  manner  which  is  all  that  the  present  development  of  social 
study  permits  to  us,  the  long  road  and  the  many  halting-places  and 
the  critical  turning-points  by  which  the  vast  hosts  of  humanity  have     4^*-^^ 
sadly  or  jubilantly  made  their  way  from  the  old  lands  of  night.     This 
was  the  experience  from  which  Rousseau  turned  away  his  face,  and  it 
was  because  he  turned  his  face  away  from  it,  and  had  no  thought  no: 
reverence  nor  gratitude  either  for  the  great  intellectual  leaders  whoc^^mio 
had,  one  after  another  and  little  by  little,  laboriously  worked  out  a^^     a 
progressive  modification  of  knowledge  and  laws  to  meet  more  8ndEsfe.jBd 
more  satisfactorily  the  eternal  exigencies  of  human  nature,   nor  foir^zisr 
the  great  moral  leaders  who  hod  gradually  elevated  our  conception  o:^c=^of 
the  height  to  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  rising,  as  well  as  hjg^'^oj 
noble  and  holy  example  kindled  in  men  the  burning  desire  ajidsi 
thirst  to  rise  to  this  height, — it  was  because  he  thus  throat  behiui 
him  the  intellectual  and  moral  endeavour  of  the  past  that  his  o 
ideal  was  smitten  with  scientific  and  moral  barrenness,  and  after  a  spao^^^^^ 
fell  to  the  ground  like  a  tower  without  foundation  or  a  tree  with  nc^-^^^^ 
earth  about  its  roots.    His  true  influence  lies  apart  from  his  ideal,  irw  ^^  ^ 
the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  motives  for  search  after  social  trath-tfif^' 
He  set  forth  as  no  one  had  ever  done  before  the  nullity  of  a  (fLvilisatiiH^K^^"^ 
whose  consummating  benefits  only  the  few  partake  of,  and  he  bronghr.^iC^'^^ 
into  a  prominence  of  which  it  can  never  be  again  deprived  the  tratHV^-*^ 
that  the  very  aim  of  all  our  art  and  science  and  organisation  is  mi 


so  long  as  the  great  majority  of  men  are  as  Gentiles,  standing  witliour-«:^^>^* 
the  gates  and  having  no  inheritance  in  these  things.  After  all,  as  H  ^>^  ^ 
have  said  elsewhere,  it  was  much  to  induce  thinkers  to  ask  themaelveti^''^^^ 
and  the  bondmen  of  society  to  ask  their  masters,  whether  the  luMia  m^  '^^ 
word  of  social  philosophy  had  been  uttered,  and  the  last  experimeM  ■a'"^op^ 
in  the  relation  of  men  to  one  another  decisively  tried  and  irrevocaiUrMj^f^J 
accepted.  Editob. 
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Part  II. 

From  Yaganac  I  went  next  day  to  Zayalje.     The  road  ran  along 
tlie  foot  of  a  steep  hill  of  considerable  height,  called  the  Plisheyica, 
which  cuts  off  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  cordon  from  the 
interior  valleys  of  the  Frontier.     In  fact  the  Plishevica  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea ;  for,  although 
the  parallel  ridges  of  the  Great  and  Little  Capella  may  be  equally 
high,  they  are  bored  by  subterranean  channels,  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  intermediate  Tallies  fall  into  the  Adriatic      As  a 
natural  rampart,  the  Plishevica  might  have  been  expected  to  form 
the  frontier  between  the  two  neighbouring  empires ;  or  if  this  was 
not  fixed  upon  we  might  have  expected  that  the  river  Unna  would 
have  been  selected  to  mark   their  bounds ;   instead  of  which    the 
frontier  line  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  sort  of  natural  terrace  at  the 
toot  of  the  hill.     That  this  line  was  chosen,  and  not  that  of  the 
Unna,  an  officer  with  whom  I  was  talking  a  few  days  later  attributed 
to  the  Austrian  commissioners  having  been  bribed  by  the  Turks. 
Just  over  the  line  is  Izachit,  concealed  from  sight  however  by  the 
lie  of  the  ground.     Although  this  natural  terrace,  along  which  the 
iXMul  runs,  is  to  some  extent  overgrown  with  thorny  shrubs,  yet  the 
baleful  influence  of  the  Elarst  is  but  too  plainly  evident.     Its  effects 
are  also  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  people.    Instead  of  the  large  build- 
ing,  with  its  circle  of  attendant  huts,  surrounded  by  an  orchard  of 
plum  trees,  we  here  see  only  two,  three,  or  at  most  four,  miserable 
^lieds  clustered  together.     In  this  part  of  the  Frontier,  where  the 
atapabilities  of  the  soil  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the 
pcypnlation,  the  house-communion  system  has  broken  down.     Secret 
ULcL  illegal  divisions  of  the  common  property  made  by  mutual  agree- 
Knent,  without  reference  to  the  military  authorities,  and  unratified  by 
mny  court,  are  here  the  rule.     I  was  afterwards  told  by  a  military 
tnan  that  between  Yaganac  and  Zavalje  an  oak  forest,  worth  one 
Krandred  thousand  florins,  had  been  destroyed  in  the  earlier  half  of 
tJtiis  century,  on  the  report  of  a  general  sent  by  the  War  Office  to 
Snspect  the  Frontier.     This  was  done  merely  to  lighten  the  work  of 
^;iiarding  the  cordon  against  the  incursions  of  the  Bosnian  robbers, 
mnd  was  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  wasteful  character  of  military  ad- 
sninistration. 

Zavalje  is  essentially  a  military  post,  containing  scarcely  anything 
more  than  the  houses  of  the  officers  who  have  to  guard  the  cordon, 
their  kanzky^  the  inn,  the  school,  the  church,  and  a  little  lower 
4awn,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  steep  bank,  which  is  already  Turkish 
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territory,  the  rastell.  These  buildings  are  grouped  round  a  small 
neglected  green,  with  one  or  two  very  old  oak  trees,  which  serves 
for  mustering  the  soldiers  and  for  dancing  the  kolo.  The  inn 
belonged  to  a  well-to-do  tradesman  who  was  also  postmaster  at 
Pctrovo  Selo,  the  point  where  the  road  from  Vaganac  diverges 
towards  the  places  in  the  interior  of  the  regiment.  This  man  had 
accumulated  sufficient  money  to  be  considered  a  'capitalist  in  this 
apparently  poverty-stricken  comer  of  the  world.  The  traveller, 
however,  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  it  is  quite  as  poor  as  it 
appears,  for  Zavalje  is  a  station  through  which  the  merchandise  of 
Germany  and  Austria  penetrates  into  the  Turkish  Empire,  coming 
from  Trieste  through  Zengg  and  Otochac.  A  recent  robbery  of  the 
post  on  its  way  to  Korenica  threatened  him  with  a  considerable  loss. 
As  much  as  twenty  thousand  florins  was  taken  out  of  the  mail-bags, 
and,  as  these  bags  had  not  been  fastened  up  in  exactly  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  post-office,  there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  he 
would  not  be  compelled  to  replace  the  money  ;  although,  of  course, 
no  one  pretended  that  if  he  had  complied  with  the  regulations  the 
money  would  have  been  saved.  As  he  could  not  be  in  two  places  at 
once,  he  had  entrusted  the  management  of  the  inn  at  Zavalje  to  a 
Hungarian,  who  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  honveds  in  1848-49, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Royal  army.  He  had 
afterwards  taken  up  his  father's  calling  as  the  manager  of  a  traveUing 
circus,  in  which  capacity  he  had  viaited  most  places  in  Europeancs; 
Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  very  amusing  to  me  to  find  that^^o^^Ai 
tlie  unanimous  opinion  of  the  South  Slavs,  among  whom  his  lot  WHF^g^-vi 
cast,  had  not  modified  his  Hungarian  views.  He  was  quite  satisfiedE»^^Jl( 
that  the  only  way  to  introduce  good  order  into  the  Frontier  was  hyr^JT  1 
handing  over  its  administration  to  the  Hungarian  Government. 

Through  the  little  windows  of  the  inn  I  distinctly  saw  the  town  o: 
Bihat,  by  the  Frontier-men  more  generally  called  Bishtje, 
white  minarets   were  the   most   oriental-looking  objects  I  had  aa 
yet  seen.     I  proceeded  at  once  to  the  kanzley,  to  call  on  an  officer 
to  whom  I  had  an  introduction — the  oherlieutenani  who  assisted  th# 
major  in  the  cordon  duty.     As  I  had  never  seen  the  Mohammedanc  #t  J 
worship,  the  officer  proposed  that  we  should  put  off  our  visit  untii^-^ 
Friday,  which,  it  seems,  was  the  weekly  market-day  at  Bihat. 

So,  on  Friday  morning,  I  started  from  Zavalje  in  a  waggon,  witH^-* 
the  lieutenant  by  my  side,  for  Bihat,  a  distance  of  two  Englistf^- 
miles.     Before  it  enters  Turkish  territory  the  road  passes  througlC*^ 
the  rastell,  which  is  situated  just  on  the  slope.     As  we  descendec^^ 
this   slope,  and  were   already  on  Turkish   ground,  the  lieutenan-C* 
called  my  attention  to  the  rough  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  th»^ 
road  had  been  recently  repaired.     "  You  see  how  bad  it  is  now,* « 
said  he ;  **  but  if  you  had  come  a  few  weeks  ago  you  would  hav»"« 
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found  it  much  worse ;  that  it  has  been  repaired  is  the  consequence  of 
a  recent  visit  of  the  Governor  of  Bosnia  to  Bihat,  when  he  was 
expected   to  pay  us   a  visit   in  Zavalje."      Half- an -hour's  drive 
brought  us  to  Bihat.     Its  walls  and  gates  were  of  the  true  mediseval 
style,  with  a  moat  and  drawbridge.     Before  the  gate  itself  stood  a 
negro  in  Turkish  uniform,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face  as  he  pre- 
sented arms  to  the  lieutenant,  who  told  him  not  to  let  any  of  his 
people — meaning  the  people  from  the  Austrian  side  of  the  Frontier 
who  were  coming  in  to  market — enter  the  town  before  his  sereshaner 
arrived.     We  had  not  got  far  into  the  narrow  streets,  encumbered 
with  the  crowd  of  market  people,  before  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  get  out  and  find  our  way  on  foot  to  the  best  shop  in  the  place, 
which  was  kept  by  a  Jewish  subject  of  Austria.     The  shop  con- 
tained, as  is  usually  the  case  in  out-of-the-way  places,  all  sorts  of 
miscellaneous  merchandise.     We  at  once  ordered  a  bottle  of  liqueur 
to  drink  one  another's  health  in,  and  while  it  was  being  opened  I 
exchanged  a  few  words,  in  German,  with  the  young  man  behind  the 
counter.     Turning  round  to  look  for  my  guide,  I  found  him  engaged 
ia  conversation  with  a  man  who  was  dressed  in  respectable,  but  at 
the  same  time  slightly  Orientalised,  European  clothes,  with  a  red  fez 
on  his  head.     The  expression  on  the  stranger's  face  was  that  of  a 
man  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  answer  the  questions  which  are 
put  to  him.     I  approached  the  couple,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  that  the  difficulty  in  the  conversation  might  be  occasioned  by  the 
Want   of  a  common  language.      I  asked  the  lieutenant  what  he 
\ranted  with  him,  and  he  answered,  *'  I  want  to  know  who  he  is." 
On  my  suggesting  that  perhaps  the  stranger  understood  French,  the 
Xieutenant  answered  that  he  could  not  speak  that  language.     I  then 
^xLdressed  the  stranger  myself,  and  found  that  he  was  a  Pole  who  had 
t;iaken  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1863,  had  been  living  in  France, 
^uid  had  just  obtained,  by  means  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, a  post  in  a  newly-established  branch  of  the  Turkish  public 
^lervice  for  the  management  of  State  forests.     He  had  been  but  three 
^ays  in  Bihat,  and  had  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  lodgings, 
T^ut  had  at  length  got  hold  of  some  rooms  tenanted  by  a  retailer  of 
^2offee,  for  he  could  hardly  be  called  a  cofieehouse-keeper.       In 
:%^etum  for  our  treating  him  to  a  few  glasses  of  rosoglio,  the  Pole 
insisted  on  our  taking  a  cup  of  cofiee  with  him  in  his  quarters. 
On  our  way  we  picked  up  a  Turkish  officer  in  his  convenient  and 
l>rilliant,  but  hardly  graceful,  uniform,  and  sat  down  as  an  Ost* 
Weatliche  Divan  in  the  little  upper  room  which  the  cafetier  had  ceded 
lo  the  newly-arrived  official.    In  order  to  reach  it  we  had  climbed  up  a 
^flight  of  stone  steps  or  stairs  as  slippery  and  dilapidated  as  those  of  a 
Tuined  castle,  and  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  could  climb  up  at 
a  time.   The  walls  which  pressed  it  on  either  side  were  withal  so  dusty 
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that  it  was  with  reluctance  I  leaned  my  hand  on  them  to  aasift  vie 
in  going  np  and  down.  I  was  the  more  impressed  with  its  inoon- 
yenience,  as  I  was  encumbered  with  a  long  mantle  that  got  imder 
my  feet  on  the  least  provocation.  The  room  of  my  new  acqnaintanoe 
was  destitute  of  all  furniture,  except  two  bedsteads  or  dirans  and  an 
iron  stove.  The  window  overlooking  the  street  was  hardly  larger  than 
a  man's  head.  While  discussing  the  coffee,  which  was  brcmght  in 
from  another  room  still  retained  by  the  cafetier,  and  served  by  the 
Bosniac  servant  of  our  host,  our  conversation  was  carried  on  in  three 
languages.  I  exchanged  ideas  with  the  host  in  French ;  with  my 
guide,  the  lieutenant,  in  German ;  while  the  latter  conversed  with  the 
Turkish  officer  in  Croatian,  which  language  the  Pole  contrived  to 
understand  pretty  well,  and  to  speak  a  little,  owing  to  the  simi- 
larity which  exists  between  all  Slav  languages.  Nor  did  he  prove  so 
ignorant  of  German  as  he  had  appeared  when  we  first  made  his 
acquaintance.  He  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  often  visiting 
Zavalje,  and  there  improving  his  knowledge  of  that  language.  We 
left  in  time  to  allow  of  our  witnessing  the  mid-day  prayer  in  ihe^ 
mosque. 

On  our  way  to  the  mosque  we  fell  in  with  one  of  the  kotyas, 
the  persons  who  recite  the  prayers  are  called.     He  was  one  of  thi 
very  few  Osmanlis  in  the  place,  and  presented  the  same  contrast 
the  surrounding  Mohammedan  Slavs,  both  in  dress  and  in 
which  I  had  observed  in  the  kadi  of  Turkish  Kostainica.     He 
greeted  me  as  an  Englishman  with  the  same  appearance  of  cordialitjfi^«J  .1 
In  passing  through  the  shapeless  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  of  th» 
town,  I  asked  the  lieutenant  how  it  was  that  he  so  readily  recoj 
the  Christians  from  the  Mohammedans,  as  both  classes  wore  turbanis 
and  to  my  unpractised  eye  appeared  to   be  dressed  alike.     H 
answered  that  the  Christians  wore  their  hair,  while  the  Mohai 
medans  shaved  their  heads.     To  both  parts  of  this  rule  I,  in  th 
course  of  our  walk,  pointed  out  apparent  exceptions,  so  I  gave  u' 
the  hope   of  distinguishing  them  myself  during  so  short  a  visit'i^^ 
except   when  peculiar  insolence    on   the    one  hand,   or  excessiv"^'-^' 
humility  on  the  other,  pointed  out  an  individual  as  belonging 
the  dominant  or  subject  religion.    We  arrived  at  the  mosque  in 
time  to  see  the  congregation  assembling.     Besides  ourselves,  then" 
had  come  to  Bihat,  from  the  same  motives  of  curiosity  as  myself,  th» 
newly-appointed  parish   priest  of   Zavalje.      He  was  particularly!* 
urgent  that  we  should  keep  on  our  hats;  but  the  lieutenant  ex-.^ 
plained  to  me  that,  from  intercourse  with  the  Christians  on  the  othe?^ 
side  of  the  border,  the  people  of  Bihat  had  become  accustomed  to  th»^ 
Christian  mode  of  showing  reverence.     As  we  stood  a  little  wa]r- 
inside  the  western  door,  several  of  the  congregation,  as  they  tooK' 
off  their  outer  shoes  or  clogs,  gave  us  strange  looks  in  passing,  as  ii 
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tddng  us  what  we  did  there ;   but  the  majority  were  eyidently 
kecQBtomed  to  the  giaour  and  his  ways. 

The  mosque  is  one  of  the  old  Boman  Catholic  churches  of  the 
dace,  strangely  metamorphosed  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of 
Colmmmedan  worship.  Of  course  it  was  built  due  east  and  west, 
md  as  Mecca  lies  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Bihat,  the 
ICohammedan  pulpit  had  been  erected  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
ihe  building,  the  chancel  having  been  demolished  and  the  triumphal 
izcli  walled  up.  The  congregation  consequently  sat,  as  it  were,  comer- 
iriseyin  diagonal  lines  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  aspect  of  the 
bfuilding  and  of  the  worshippers  explained  to  me  why  the  services 
of  the  mosque  appear  to  Boman  Catholics  as  Puritan,  to  Puritans 
B8  Boman  Catholic.  The  sacred  building  had  been  divested  of  all 
the  ornaments  and  furniture  appropriate  to  the  ritual  of  its  former 
worshippers,  and  their  successors  had  brought  scarcely  anything  of 
their  own  to  replace  what  they  had  destroyed.  The  mosque  was 
as  bare  as  a  bam,  if  we  except  the  pulpit  and  a  small  enclosure  in 
which  was  placed  the  second  hodjay  who  appeared  to  perform  a  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  service,  something  like  a  parish  clerk.  Even  the 
Cbthic  windows  had  been  so  walled  up,  both  above  and  below,  that 
their  architectural  character  could  not  be  recognised  from  within. 
The  open  pulpit  was  reached  by  a  staircase,  not  as  in  Christian 
ehnrches,  so  built  as  to  be  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible,  but  lead- 
ing straight  up  without  any  curve  or  winding,  so  that  the  preacher, 
whether  ascending  or  descending,  is  always  in  sight  of  the  whole 
congregation.  At  the  same  time,  the  solemn  and  set  form  of  service, 
and  the  use  of  a  sacred  language  not  understood  by  the  common 
people,  afford  obvious  analogies  to  the  services  in  the  Boman 
Church. 

This  mosque  was  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  belief  of  Bihat,  was  at  first  used  by  the  Turks  as 
stabling  for  their  horses,  until  the  tmusual  mortality  of  these  animals 
convinced  the  conquerors  that  it  was  a  place  of  more  than  usual 
sanctity,  upon  which  they  converted  it  into  a  mosque.  Bihat  con- 
tains two  other  mosques,  but  no  church  is  allowed  to  rise  within  its 
walls.  The  Boman  Catholic  Christians  of  the  neighbourhood  wor- 
ship without  the  walls,  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  church.  In  the  midst 
of  the  graves  a  sort  of  wooden  shed,  open  on  the  western  side, 
covers  the  altar,  and  in  front  of  this  the  living  congregation  stand 
tmidst  the  resting-places  of  the  dead.  Mr.  Paton,  who  visited 
Bihat  in  1848,  draws  a  comparison  between  the  toleration  of  the 
Saltan,  the  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  intolerance  displayed 
by  the  descendants  of  a  Christian  nation,  now  the  fiercest  persecutors 
of  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  I  myself,  however,  heard  the  question 
discussed  as  to  how  much  assistance  the  Austrian  Oovemment  would 
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give  the  congregation  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  church.    It 
understood  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  cut  the  timber  requir"* 
in  the  adjacent  forests  of  the  Frontier  ;  but  as  to  whether  a  sum 
money  in  hard  cash  would  also  be  granted  them,  was  a  point 
which  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt.     From  this  place  we  drov< 
reckless  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  rough  country  and  no  road,  to  tl 
parsonage,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word,  in  which  lived  the  Francisco 
who  had  the  care  of  the  parish  between  Bihat  and  the  AustrieK.: 
frontier.     It  may  be  observed  that  all  the  Roman  Catholic  clerj 
of  Bosnia  belong  to  the  Order  of  St.  Francis.     It  took  some  amocu^^ 
of  knocking  at  the  rude  wooden  gate  at  the  little  yard  of  the  psLir— 
sonage  before  we  could  get  in ;  although,  or  perhaps  because,  o' 
attempts  at  attracting  attention  were  seconded  by  the  baying  of 
large  dog  chained  up  in  the  yard.     As  we  entered  the  door, 
Franciscan  was  coming  down-stairs  to  meet  us,  but  it  was  only  fro: 
his  behaviour  that  I  recognised  in  him  the  parish  priest,  for  his 
had  absolutely  nothing  clerical  about  it.     The  little  fez  on  his 
the  short  fur- trimmed  jacket  or  spencer  of  blue  cloth,  and  the 
baggy  trousers  fastened  just  below  the  knee,  and  gaiters  of  sonci.^ 
what  Greek  or  Albanian  cut,  together  with  the  bare  neck  and 
beard,  presented  as  marked  a  contrast  to  the  usual  appearance  OjP 
Roman  Catholic  priest  as  can  easily  be  imagined.  He  and  his  ci 
who  wore  an  equally  unclerical  costume,  received  us  cordially,  l>^ 
not  without  a  certain  embarrassment,  for  their  dinner  had  long 
over;  it  was  Friday,  and  they  had  no  meat  in  the  house,  wb-i-*;^ 
neither  of  us  had  dined.     However,  a  few  eggs  were  to  be  procui 
and  wine,  of  course,  was  at  once  forthcoming.     The  conversatx* 
here,  as  at  Bihat,  was  carried  on  in  three  languages ;  while  the  pri< 
and  the  officer  conversed  in  their  native  Croatian,  I  could  only  infc^^ 
change  ideas  with  my  host  in  Latin,  and  when  that  failed,  request 
German  the  lieutenant  to  act  as  interpreter.     These  Franciscans 
educated  in  Italy,  and  consequently  know  Italian,  but  seldom  a. 
other  West  European  language. 

In  Zavalje  I  made  several  acquaintances,  more,  indeed,  than 
to  be  expected  in  so  small  a  place.  One  of  these  was  a  medical 
stationed  at  Korenica,  who  stopped  at  Zavalje  on  his  way  to  visi*^^^ 
Mohammedan  patient  in  Bihat.  He  was  introduced  to  me  aa 
enthusiastic  student  of  the  English  language,  and,  indeed,  he 
able  to  speak  it  very  fairly,  but  did  not  understand  a  word  of  t^  ^^-^ 
answers  which  I  gave  him.  I  was  glad  to  come  into  contact  wi-  ^^^  « 
some  one  who  regarded  matters  from  another  stand-point  than  that- 
the  Frontier  officer.  So  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  return 
Korenica  with  him.  On  Sunday,  after  the  mass  had  been  perform^' 
in  the  old  Slavonic — for  Zavalje  is  situated  in  the  diocese  of  Modr^'_ 
and  Zengg,  which  has   the  privilege  of  using  the  old  liturgy — t^ 
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was  performed  by  the  youths  and  maidens  at  the  express 
Lgation  of  the  officers.  The  name  of  this  national  dance  of  the 
bh  Slavs  means  "  circle."     It  is,  I  believe,  generally  danced  by 

young  of  one  sex  alone.  In  the  present  case  the  young  men 
led  a  decided  minority  in  the  ring.  Holding  one  another's  hands 
ach  a  way  that  each  dancer  leaned  towards  his  or  her  right-hand 
^hbour,  they  moved  round  and  round  with  a  somewhat  high  and 
sored  step,  giving  themselves  the  time  by  chanting  some  song. 
Tj  now  and  then  the  ring  would  open  and  admit  one  of  the 
dbren  standing  without,  imtil  so  many  had  been  admitted  as 
Id  inconvenience  the  dancers,  when  the  circle  broke  up  to  be 
aed  anew.  The  appearance  of  the  people  on  this  Sunday  cer- 
ly  modified  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  poverty  of  the 
itry  and  the  melancholy  character  of  the  inhabitants.  A  pecu- 
accompaniment  to  the  music  and  the  dance  was  the  jingling  of 
coins  of  various  kinds  worn  by  the  girls  as  necklaces.  These 
A  have,  in  many  cases,  been  handed  down  from  mother  to 
ghter  for  several  generations,  until  they  acquire  a  semi-sacred 
racter  in  the  eyes  of  their  owners.  An  officer  standing  by  told 
that  he  had  seen  on  a  peasant  woman  in  Bosnia  a  silver  coin  of 
Emperor  Hadrian,  which  he  could  by  no  means  induce  her  to 
b  with.  They  are,  however,  not  always  so  precious  or  so  old. 
Udng  with  the  parish  priest  of  Sluin  through  his  orchard  I  saw 
ething  glittering  like  gold  in  the  grass,  and  stooping  to  pick  it 
was  surprised  at  finding  it  bo  very  light.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  new 
nty-kreutzer  piece  of  the  reign  of  Francis  Joseph  washed  over 
a  gold.  The  priest  called  to  the  woman  who  was  gathering  in 
plums,  and  she  at  once  recognised  it  as  her  property. 
iB  the  crow  flies  it  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Zavalje  to  Korenica, 
as  the  intervening  hill  is  perfectly  impassable  to  wheeled  vehicles, 
.  the  weakness  of  my  foot  forbade  my  walking,  I  had  to  return 
load  that  I  came  as  far  as  Petrovo  Selo.  We  then  proceeded  as  far 
Priboj,  and  descended  a  steep  winding  road  beneath  a  pine  forest, 
»e  the  post  had  lately  been  robbed,  to  the  small  plain  surrounded 
high  hills,  in  which  Korenica  is  situated.  My  fellow-traveller 
ated  out  to  me  the  spot  where  the  two  robbers  were  executed  with 
rder  and  ball.  One  of  them,  the  elder  of  the  two,  obstinately 
ied  his  guilt  to  the  last,  and  died  with  a  curse  in  his  mouth.  The 
inger  one,  who  had  been  married  but  ten  days  before  the  robbery, 
irectly  confessed  his  share  in  the  crime  by  observing  that  whoever 
rried  his  widow  would  be  a  rich  man.  A  little  further  on  we 
sed  the  ruins  of  a  Turkish  tomb.  When  my  friend  was  at  Bihat 
orkish  officer  had  given  into  his  charge  a  soldier  servant  of  his  to 
mred  of  a  cutaneous  eruption  on  the  face.  The  poor  fellow  did 
understaHd  a  word  of  Croatian,  and  so  was  unable  to  talk  either 
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With  his  physician  or  with  the  people  of  tho  inn  at  which  he  was 
lodged  in  Korenica.  To  make  matters  more  embarrassing  the  people 
of  Korenica  have  a  prejudice  against  a  misbeliever,  especially  against 
one  who  had  not  only  a  cutaneous  disorder,  but  could  not  even  speak 
the  language  of  their  Mohammedan  cousins,  the  Bosniacs. 

My  medical  friend  not  being  a  Croat  looked  at  matters  from  a 
somewhat  more  philosophical  point  of  view  than  most  of  my  military 
informants.  He  considered  the  prejudice  entertained  on  the  Cliristiaii 
side  of  the  frontier,  with  regard  to  the  superiority  in  dirt  attributed 
to  the  Mohammedan  neighbours,  to  be  unfounded.  Indeed,  I  found 
that  the  more  educated  people  were,  the  better,  or,  at  any  rate,  less 
bad,  was  the  idea  thoy  entertained  about  the  Turks.  Considered  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  he  thought  the  condition  of  the  Frontier 
anything  but  satisfactory,  while  the  medical  supervision  of  the  district 
was  so  inadequate  that  the  pretence  of  keeping  it  up  was  only  a 
farce.  Most  of  the  people  whom  I  met — ^the  educated,  or  would-be 
educated,  I  mean — were,  like  the  major  at  Kostainica,  fully  impressed 
with  their  superiority  to  the  Turks.  That  the  Bosniacs  address  every- 
one as  "  thou  "  was  actually  cited  as  a  proof  of  their  want  of  civili- 
zation.  My  new  friend,  as  a  medical  man,  had  better  opportunities 
for  making  acquaintance  with  the  home-life  of  the  Mohammedans 
than  his  military  comrades,  and  he  spoke  with  evident  respect  of  4® 
elegance  in  poverty  which  he  had  observed  among  them.  Like  my 
Prussian  predecessor,  Ilerr  Maurer,  I  had  occasion  to  remark  how 
little  acquainted  with  the  "  neighbours  "  the  Frontier  officers  are. 
But  few  of  them  have  any  active  curiosity  as  to  the  other  side  of  the 
border,  and  the  curiosity  of  those  few  is  baulked  by  the  mffUs^^ 
suspicion  of  the  Turkish  authorities. 

The  part  of  the  Frontier  into  which  I  had  now  come,  and  in  which 
Korenica  is  situated,  was  the  old  county  of  Krbava,  or  Korbavia. 
This  county — the  word  is  here  to  be  understood  as  the  fief  or  domi- 
nion of  a  count,  and  not  in  the  administrative  sense  which  it  ha« 
acquired  in  England  and  Hungary — and  the  adjoining  one  of 
Likka,  were  the  first  portions  of  the  Frontier  to  be  militarised. 
But  the  flood  of  Turkish  invasion  overwhelmed  this  first  milita^T 
colony,  in  spite  of  the  German  garrisons  placed  in  its  fortresses 
by  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  it  was  not  until  1689  that  the  country 
was  recovered  to  Christendom  by  means  of  the  "  little  war,'*  kept 
up  at  that  time  by  the  Frontier  guards  themselves  against  their 
Mohammedan  neighbours.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Frontier 
was  at  that  time  entrusted  to  the  so-called  Inner  Austrian  Chamh^r 
(Kamtner),  a  sort  of  Government  Board  sitting  at  Gratz.  The  Ini^^ 
Austrian  authorities  at  first  farmed  out  the  newly  acquired  territoTy 
to  an  adventurer  from  Fiume.  This  arrangement,  however,  wtf 
disapproved  by  the  Hqfkammer  at  Vienna,  the  contract  was  dedaici 
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null  and  void,  and  the  Inner  Austrian  authorities  compelled  to  take 
the  administration  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands,  sent  thither 
a  CouAt  Coronini  as  their  Commissioner.  At  first  the  Commissioner 
took  to  himself  great  credit  for  the  energy  with  which  he  restrained 
the  "  innate  savagery  "  of  the  people  committed  to  his  care.  Soon, 
however,  such  a  mass  of  complaints  were  brought,  both  by  commu- 
nities and  individuals,  against  Coronini — one  of  them,  sent  in  by  a 
priest,  was  to  the  effect  that  since  he  came  into  the  Likka  he  had 
never  confessed,  and  very  seldom  went  to  mass — that  the  authorities 
both  at  Gratz  and  Vienna  determined  on  recalling  him,  and  sent  a 
certain  Baron  Bambschissl  to  take  his  place.  But  Coronini  was  not 
disposed  to  give  up  his  position  so  easily,  and  succeeded,  by  his 
interest  at  Vienna,  in  preserving  part  of  his  authority.  Thus  the 
fierce  people  of  Likka  and  Krbava,  many  of  whom  were  converts, 
probably  not  entirely  voluntary  converts,  from  Mohammedanism, 
found  that  they  had  two  tyrants  instead  of  one.  A  judgment 
pronounced  against  the  head  of  a  powerful  Boman  Catholic  clan,  the 
Bunjevci,  which  was  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  bribery,  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  By  daybreak,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1702,  the 
Bunjevci,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  fell  upon  Coronini  and 
Bambschissl  at  Bibnik,  and  murdered  them  in  the  church  where 
they  had  taken  refuge.  The  murderers  then  sent  the  priest  who  had 
before  complained  of  Coronini's  irreligious  life  as  their  advocate  to 
Gratz  and  Vienna.  The  Bishop  of  Zcngg  was  sent  on  a  mission  of 
inquiry,  and  reported  that  the  murdered  Commissioners  had  fully 
deserved  their  fate  by  their  misconduct.  These  events  led  gradually 
to  the  introduction  of  an  orderly  military  government,  although 
more  than  one  of  the  succeeding  commanders  had  to  fly  for  their 
lives.  The  memory  of  the  double  murder  in  £.ibnik  still  haunts 
Likka  and  Krbava  as  an  obscure  tradition,  and  I  was  told  in  Agram 
by  one  of  my  first  Frontier  acquaintances,  himself  a  native  of  Krbava,. 
that  it  would  be  an  evil  day  for  the  Hungarians  when  they  attempt 
to  absorb  that  part  of  the  Frontier,  "  for  there  the  people  do  not 
understand  joking.'^ 

These  counties  of  Likka  and  Krbava  were  the  part  of  the  Croatian 
Military  Frontier  first  established,  first  lost,  and  last  recovered  from 
the  Turks.  Matthias  Hunyady,  commonly  known  as  Corvinus,  gave 
them  to  Servian  and  Bosnian  fugitives,  free  of  tithes  and  taxes,  on 
condition  of  their  defending  them  against  the  Turks.  Another 
King  of  Himgary,  Lewis  II.,  feeling  himself  too  weak  to  defend  that 
part  of  his  dominions,  committed  them  to  the  care  of  his  brother-in- 
law  and  idtimate  successor,  Ferdinand  L,  Archduke  of  Austria  and 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  estates  of  Inner  Austria, 
t.e.  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  engaged  themselves  in  1578  to 
contribute  annually  money  and  men  to  assist  the   Croats  in  the 
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defence  of  their  country  against  the  common  enemy,  the  Ottoma^*' 
From  this  beginning  the  Military  Frontier  arose.  The  fortre88^^^> 
garrisoned  partly  by  the  Croats  subject  to  the  House  of  Hapsbnrg  ** 
kings  of  Hungary,  partly  by  the  Styrians,  &c.,  their  subjects 
Archdukes  of  Austria,  were  ultimately  placed  in  the  hands  of  tl 
central  military  authorities  in  Vienna,  unfettered  by  the  laws 
legislatures  of  either  Croatia  or  Hungary.  The  territory  subject 
this  military  rdgimc  experienced  continual  changes  both  of  increaa — se 
and  decrease.  Its  increase  depended  upon  the  expulsion  of  tl  le 
Turks  from  portions  of  Croatian  and  Hungarian  territory  whi(  A 
they  had  previously  occupied ;  its  decrease  was  occasioned  by  tl"  iMie 
jealousy  with  which  the  Hungarian  Diet  regarded  an  instituti<_  )u 
that  withdrew  so  large  a  part  of  the  kingdom  from  its  own  contr(  jL 
Indeed,  as  the  whole  of  the  kingdoms  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  were  at 
one  time  either  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  or  subject  to  milita      -ty 

administration,  the  very  existence  of  the  civil  or  provincial  portio ns 

of  these  kingdoms  is  due  to  the  agitation  made  by  the  Hungarii 
Diet  in  their  behalf  during  the  course  of  the  last  century. 

The  whole  of  the  Military  Frontier  was  considered  part  and 
of  the  Imperial  Royal  army,  and  as  such  was  subjected  to  the  E\ 


hriegsrath  (Court-Council  of  War)  at  Vienna,  which  has  since  1 
been  succeeded  by  the  Ministry  of  War.    Consequently  this  minis 
has  departments  for  carrying  on   the  administrative,  judicial, 
financial   business   of    the  Frontier.      The   reconciliation    betwt^sjon 
Austria  and  Hungary  in  18G7  placed  the  Frontier  in  a  singulazirrTfly 
anomalous  position.     By  the  terms  of  that  agreement  the  Impenr^^i^l 
Royal  army  was  declared  an  aflfair  common  to  both  halves  of  ^B^te 
monarchy.     Thus,    although    the    soil  of   the   Frontier    was  h^^  ®1^ 
theoretically  to  belong  to  the  Hungarian  half,  its  government  a.^^^^^ 
administration  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  War,  w  '^^ho 
had  become  the  **  common "  Minister  of  War.     This  arranffem^^  -®^ 
had  many  curious  consequences.  For  instance,  although  the  Front:  ^—^^ 
was  part  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  the  laws  of  Austria,  not  thc^  ^^oae 
of  Hungary,  were  in  force  there.     The  Frontier  was  the  only  part-iS^  "^^ 
the  monarchy  expressly  denied  constitutional  government,  for  it  w^^^^^ 
not  represented  either  in  the  Hungarian  Diet  or  in  the  Reichsra.^^"^ 
at  Vienna.     The  reader  will  easily  understand  why  the  Hungaria 
considered  these  arrangements  unsatisfactory,  and  determined  witho 
loss  of  time  to  break  up  the  military  organisation  of  the  Frontier.  "" 

The  leading  idea  of  the  Military  Frontier  system  was  that  tf^ 
feudal  or  ^w«5i- feudal  dues  and  services  rendered  by  the  peasantr^-^^ 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  previously  in  this  part  of  tt^^ 
country  also,  to  the  lord,  were  replaced  by  military  and  civil  se^^"^^ 
vice   to   the   Crown.     The   Crown   acquired  the  seignorial  rigV""^ 
partly  through  the  Turkish  invasions  and  devastations  having 
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troyed  all  traces  of  the  former  proprietors,  partly  by  purchase  or 
xchange.  The  **  noble  "  landlords  having  been  thus  got  rid  of,  the 
Jrown  assigned  the  lands  either  to  the  local  peasantry  or  to  refugees 
rom  the  Turkish  provinces,  and,  forming  them  into  regiments  and 
ompanies,  attached  military  service  to  the  tenure  of  their  lands. 
n  case  a  man  who  was  not  subject  to  the  Frontier  military  service 
cquired,  through  marriage  with  an  heiress  or  in  any  other  way, 
and  to  the  tenure  of  which  that  military  service  was  attached,  he  had  a 
Bspite  of  two  years  allowed  him,  in  which  to  decide  whether  he 
Fould  submit  himself  to  the  statut  or  part  with  the  property. 
There  are,  however,  in  the  Military  Frontier  a  small  number  of 
>erson8  who  either  do  not  hold  any  land  at  all,  or  at  any  rate,  less 
han  six  joch,  the  minimum  considered  necessary  for  military  effi- 
siency.  These  appear  to  have  crept  in  in  later  times,  when  the 
lecessity  for  military  service  had  somewhat  relaxed,  and  had  picked 
ip  here  and  there  unconsidered  fragments  of  land.  They  are  called 
Schiitzmdntier  (protection-men)  and  pay  a  certain  exceptional  tax. 
Besides  these,  the  inhabitants  of  the  few  towns  in  the  Frontier 
mjoyed  an  exceptional  position.  Instead  of  being  subject  to  general 
nilitary  service  they  had  to  furnish  a  fixed  number  of  soldiers  in. 
ime  of  war,  and,  imder  the  somewhat  paradoxical  title  of  ''  Military 
?ree  Commimities,'*  had  a  certain  measure  of  self-government,  were 
ndependent  of  the  regimental  authorities,  while  still  subject  to  the 
)bercommando  in  Agram  and  the  Ministry  of  War  in  Vienna. 

Although  the  whole  male  population  of  the  Frontier  between 
dghteen  and  fifty  are  theoretically  bound  to  bear  arms  under  extra- 
>rdinary  circumstances,  actual  service  is  really  required  only  front 
hose  who  are  free  from  physical  defects  between  their  twentieth 
md  thirty-sixth  years.  On  attaining  his  twentieth  year  the 
frontier-man  is  enrolled,  and  drilled,  and  receives  his  uniform  and 
rmfi,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  His  duties  are  divided 
ito  external  and  internal.  The  first  includes,  besides  service  out- 
de  the  limits  of  the  Frontier,  the  mounting  guard  at  the  head> 
darters  of  his  regiment,  and  watching  the  cordon  or  actual  Turkish 
ontier.  For  external  duty  he  receives  pay,  but  within  the  bounds 
*  his  own  company  he  discharges  all  military  duties^  takes  part  in 
T^t  practice  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  exercises,  acts  as 
>licenian,  repairs  the  roads,  &c.,  without  pay. 

Al^  the  regiments  in  the  Croato- Slavonian  frontier  are  infantrj' 
(giments,  but  in  each  of  them  those  companies  which  are  along  the 
>rdon  maintain  severally  thirty  mounted  Sereshans — the  "  Saracens  " 
:  Viennese  tradition  after  1848.  These  sereshans  are  the  only 
ivalry — if  indeed  they  can  be  called  such — in  the  Frontier.  As 
tr  as  I  could  make  out,  they  are  intended  to  discharge  certain  police 
ities,  and  to  form  a  guard  of  honour  for  the  major  commanding  on  the 
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cordon  when  ho  has  an  official  interview  with  the  Turkish  authorities. 
For  the  latter  purpose  they  are  the  more  suitable  as  they  wear  a 
peculiarly  showy  uniform,  in  fact  a  sort  of  national  gala  dress^  of 
which  a  scarlet  cloak  is  the  principal  feature.     They  have  hence 
been  called  by  the  Viennese  and  other  foreigners  the  "  red-mantles." 
Owing  to  the  part  they  took  in  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  the  October  of 
1848  these  sereshans,  or  red-mantles,  are  regarded  in  that  capital  as 
the  typical   Croat.     Before   Jellachic   commenced  his   invasion  of 
Himgary,  which  brought  him  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  he  formed 
from  the  noble  tenants  of  the  Bishop  the  old  banderiums,  or  guards 
of  honour  of  the  counties,  and  the  wealthier  peasants,  a  cavalry  force^^ 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  Frontier  in  that  arm.     The  seres 
formed  the  nucleus  and  the  model  of  this  hasty  levy.     Every  sere— 
shan  must  keep  at  his  own  expense  two  draft-horses  and  one  8addl< 
horse.     When,  however,  he  is  engaged  in  active  service  beyond 
limits  of  the  Frontier,  he  receives  compensation  for  the  horse  an 
allowance  for  its  keep.     It  is  a  curious  relic  of  Turkish  influence 
the  Frontier  that   the  non-commissioned  officers   in   the  corps  «^      of 
sereshans   corresponding    to    sergeants   and    corporals    are    call^^^ed 
respectively  haratnbaslMS  and  vicehnshaa. 

The  social  phenomena  of  the  Frontier,  which   arise  out  of  trVidthe 
peculiar  organisation  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  enumerate  tE'^rihe 
leading  features,  are  scarcely  less  interesting.     In  the  Frontier 
word  Orenzer,  or  "  Frontier-man,"  is  used  to  denote  a  certain  soc 
position,  and  corresponds  to  "  peasant  "  in  countries  which  have 
a  military  organization.     On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  and  educa 
classes  of  society  are  represented  by  the  officers,  including  the  medi 
regiment  and  company  officers,  and  the  so-called  auditors,  who  t 
in  fact  the  legal  officers  of  the  regiment.     The  clergy  of  the 
Churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  orthodox,  do  not  form 
of  this  military  organization  of  society,  but  their  social  influe; 
especially  that  of  the  orthodox,  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
commercial  element  is  represented  by  a  class  of  shopkeepers, 
of  whom  do  a  great  deal  of  business  and  accumulate  fortunes, 
still  without  altering  their  status  in  society.     But  the  general  c 
racter  of  the  Frontier  is  that  of  an  out-of-the-way  country  exdusiv 
inhabited  by  small  people.     Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  ent^-^^^ 
absence  of  the  landlord  class.     The  greatest  man  in  a  regiments  -^^*  ^ 
the  colonel ;  in  a  company,  the  captain  ;  but  there  are  obvious  diiflt-*-"®'*' 
ences  between  their  position  and  that  of  the  county  magnates  eJ^     ^^ 
landed  gentry  of  an  aristocratically  organised  country,  such  as  Ec  ^^^g' 
land  or  Hungary.     The  grenzer  may  have,  perhaps  often  has,  as  ^c^  ^^ 
a  feeling   of  loyalty  towards   his  officer    as   the  peasants   on  ^ 

estate  may  have  to  their  landlord ;  but  the  loyalty  is  due  to  the  ofl^BSb^ 
and  in  no  degree  to  the  family. 
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In  fact,  in  many  cases  the  officer  is  only  tlieir  official  superior, 
^^e  of  the  few  strangers  with  whom  I  conversed  in  the  Frontier 
^ly  forcibly  described  its  social  organization  by  saying,  "  The  officer 
omes  out  of  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  peasant  out  of  the  officer/' 
^686  words  were  used  by  the  speaker  to  introduce  his  opinion  that 
ny  large  measure  of  reform  must  not  be  expected  imtil  the  Frontier 
\  invaded  by  strangers — in  consequence,  let  us  say,  of  its  adminis- 
*ation  being  taken  in  hand  by  the  Hungarian  Government.  Apart 
■om  this  controversial  intention,  I  found  in  my  short  trip  through 
le  country  several  instances  of  the  truth  of  his  description.  *  In  one 
Lace  the  innkeeper  was  a  pensioned  ober-lieutenant,  and  had  to  be 
Idressed  as  such  by  his  guests.  In  one  of  my  first  drives  I  passed 
0.  the  road  a  ladylike-looking  person,  leading  by  the  hand  a  child 
liose  dress  exhibited  a  more  refined  taste  than  one  would  have  ex- 
acted to  find  in  such  a  wild  neighbourhood.  Asking  my  driver 
'ho  she  was,  he  answered,  "  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  captain,"  and 

few  minutes  after,  passing  a  tchardak,  he  told  me  that  that  was 
er  house.  It  did  not  difier  in  appearance  from  the  houses  of  many 
f  the  peasantry.  I  asked  what  her  husband  was,  and  was  told  that 
te  was  a  corporal.  A  lady  once  told  me  of  the  wife  of  a  Frontier- 
aaii  who  rose  from  being  a  common  soldier  to  the  rank  of  general, 
nd  was  made  a  baron.  When  his  wife,  the  new  baroness,  called 
me  day  on  the  wife  of  a  superior  officer,  who  was  a  baroness  by 
drih,  and  was  asked  how  she  did,  she  answered,  ''  I  get  on  pretty 
well,  lady  baroness,  but  still  I  always  feel  as  if  I  had  the  water- 
mcket  on  my  back."  Indeed,  the  officers'  wives  whom  I  myself 
net  belonged  to  no  particular  rank  in  society,  they  might  be  ladies 
ir  they  might  be  peasant- women.  An  intelligent  officer  told  me, 
pnte  incidentally,  and  not  as  if  it  was  anything  extraordinary,  that 
lis  mother  could  not  read  or  write.  When  I  mentioned  this  to 
mother  Frontier  officer,  he  said  that  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  to 
lear  it.  In  fact,  he  went  on  to  say  that,  although  he  did  not  know 
my  instance  of  a  general  who  could  not  read  and  write,  he  had  no 
loabt  that  there  were  several  (and  he  mentioned  one  by  name)  for 
whom  those  accomplishments  had  not  lost  all  traces  of  the  difficulty 
writh  which  they  had  been  acquired.  In  one  word,  the  position  of  an 
>fficer,  whatever  may  be  his  rank,  is  purely  personal ;  he  did  not 
inherit  it  from  his  parents,  he  does  not  hand  it  on  to  his  children. 

Besides  all  this,  wealth — the  surest  foimdation  of  social  influence 
— ^is  denied  to  the  Frontier  officer.  The  rules  of  the  service  care- 
fully restrain  them  from  making  money,  at  any  rate  in  an  honest 
aid  open  manner.  Most  of  them  have  official  residences,  which  are 
Government  property.  These  have  small  plots  of  land  attached  to 
hem ;  but  not  only  are  the  officers  forbidden  to  carry  on  any  trade  or 
ruainess  whatever,  but  are  not  even  allowed  to  rent  land  within  the 
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limits  of  their  own  regiment,  nor  to  recover  debts  by  civil 
from  a  Frontier-man,  even  when  he  belongs  to  another  regiment, 
captain,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  interesting  in— 
formation  with  regard  to  these  social  questions,  speaking  of  a  hamlets  ^^  et 
which  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  nest  of  robbers,  neverthele8^£.^a^88 
pleaded  in  their  behalf  that  if  they  were  robbers,  they  had  what  the^  -^zlie 
Germans  call  **  character."     As  a  proof  of  this  he  told  me  that  wheiMrzK^Bn 
posted  there   as   lieutenant  he  went  round  to   several  farmhoases^^^i^ 
(Grenzhduscr)  in  his  district,  and  paid  in  advance  for  oats  which  hs^^filie 
was  to  send  for  in  the  autumn.     Before  the  autumn  came,  however-:x'^f^ 
he  was  removed  to  another  company,  and  thought  no  more  about  hiftf  .^jg 
oats,  until  he  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  a  message  from  a  chemists  ^a^t 
who  had  been  his  friend  in  the  company  he  had  left,  informing  hiiKiKL^ 
that  the  oats  had  been  sent  in  to  his  house.     This  piece  of  honesty  ;^^^tj 
on  the  part  of  the  grenzer  the  captain  thought  especially  noteworths^^tv 
for  if  they  had  been  so  minded  they  might  have  violated  their  oozzii^^q. 
tract  with  impunity,  whereas  by  delivering  the  oats  they  actualV".^AItr 
exceeded  it.     At  the  same  time  I  observed  that  he  laid  stress  on  tbf  ^e 
fact  that  he  had  been  removed  to  another  company.     By  so  doing  Ifl^  ^e 
indirectly  confessed  that  cases  did  occur  in  which  officers  abua^  ^d 
their  authority  for  their  own  private  advantage.     On  this  subj< 
however,  I  would  not  speak  in  detail,  as  I  only  heard  of  it  from 
single   informant — himself,    by  the  way,  an  officer   in  a  Front 
regiment. 

In  the  Frontier  regiments,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Austrian 
the  officers  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  depositing  caati( 
money,  which  served  as  a  provision  for  their  widows  and  orphans, 
few  years  ago,  however,  a  somewhat  doubtful  boon  was  conferred 
the  Frontier.   Officers  who  had  served  ten  years  in  the  Frontier  w< 
allowed  to  marry  without  depositing  any  caution-money,  provide 
the  bride  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  who  had  likewise  served  t 
years  in  the  Frontier.     From  what  has  been  said  above,  the 
will  understand  that  this  was — or  at  any  rate  at  first  sight  apj 
to  be — a  great  boon  to  a  large  class  of  officers.     An  officer  who  hs 
made  up   his  mind  that  he  should  probably  live  and  die  in  t1 
Frontier,  who  lived  far  from  the  luxury  of  great  cities,  and  felt 
particular  obligation  to  bring  up  his  children  more  delicately  thi 
their  grandfathers  had  been  brought  up  before  them,  might  w< 
wish  to  settle  down  in  life  with  a  mate  who  had  been  educated  in 
same  circle.     At  the  same  time  I  have  heard  the  expediency  of 
measure  questioned,  and  it  has  been  characterized  as  a  snare  rath*" 
than  a  boon.     It  assumed  the  permanency  of  the  present  system, 
when  the  Hungarians  came  to  the  fore  in  1867  it  became  evide: 
that  the  present  system  was  doomed.     Both  justice  and  policy  wou-— 
seem  to  demand  that  the  officers  who  have  married,  and,  so  to  si 
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aken  root  in  the  country,  should  have  a  claim  to  places  in  the  civil 
idministration  which  is  to  succeed  the  present  military  one.  But 
he  past  history  both  of  Hungary  and  the  Frontier  was  such  as  to 
bster  hatred  and  suspicion  between  them.  The  Government  in 
Vienna  always  gave  the  Hungarians  to  understand  that  by  means  of 
he  Frontier  they  could  be  taken  in  the  rear.  This,  which  had  long 
>een  threatened,  actually  came  to  pass  in  1848.  Hungarians  may 
ay — at  any  rate  may  be  suspected  of  saying — that  it  was  not  worth 
?hile  going  to  the  expense  of  demilitarizing  the  Frontier  in  order  to 
land  it  over  to  their  enemies,  the  old  Frontier  officers.  Besides 
?hich,  say  the  latter,  Hungary  is  a  constitutional  country,  and  places 
nnst  be  provided,  if  not  for  the  relations  of  Hungarian  ministers,  at 
ny  rate  for  their  supporters  and  partisans. 

£orenica  stands  in  a  broad  and  slightly  swampy  valley,  with  only 
subterranean  outlet  for  its  waters,  and  in  order  to  proceed  on  my 
'ay  to  Qospit,  my  waggon  had  to  ascend  an  exceedingly  steep  and 
Eurren  mountain  before  it  got  into  another  valley  of  the  Krbava,  in 
hich  is  situate  the  company  of  Bunit.  This  valley  is  of  a  similar 
laracter  to  that  of  Korenica,  but  narrower,  and  appears  perhaps 
^en  more  so  from  its  irregular  shape.  Near  Bunit  my  driver 
:>inted  out  to  me  the  grove  of  General  Loudon.  This  Scotch  soldier 
r  fortune  amused  himself  by  planting,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
sntury,  a  number  of  oak  trees  so  as  to  represent  troops  drawn  up 
L  battle  array.  In  the  Boman  Catholic  church  is  a  monument  to 
Lb  memory. 

from  Bunit  until  we  passed  the  company  station  of  Kula,  and 
rere  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gospit,  the  country  had 
he  same  rugged  and  uninhabited  aspect  as  that  between  Bunit  and 
Lorenica.  According  to  the  account  given  by  the  grenzer  who 
rove  me,  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  unarmed,  "  like 
he  women."  He  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill  a 
»lace  in  which  he,  in  company  with  a  large  number  of  waggoners 
oming  from  Gospit,  had  been  plundered  by  a  party  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
obbers,  who  had  concealed  themselves  among  the  rocks.  According 
0  his  account,  this  robber  band  was  of  a  peculiarly  composite 
haracter,  comprising  not  only  Frontier-men,  but  also  Dalmatians^' 
ifohammedan  Bosnians,  and  Christians  from  the  Turkish  territory. 
if y  driver  was  an  instance  how  far  down  in  the  social  scale  political 
lessimism,  the  special  evil  from  which  the  Austrian  Empire  now 
ixdTers,  can  penetrate.  Speaking  of  his  experiences  as  a  soldier  in 
[taly,  he  said,  "  Our  Emperor  will  lose  one  province  after  another^ 
mtil  he  has  nothing  left."  It  was  getting  dark  as  we  descended 
he  hill  from  Kula,  and  came  on  the  level  ground  of  the  valley  of  the 
Liikkay  in  which  stands  Gospit,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Likkaner 
"egiment,  which  counts  first  of  all  the  regiments  of  the  Frontier. 
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The  size  of  the  inn  suggested  what  was  proved  true  by  the  morning 

light — that  Gospit  was  by  far  the  largest  and  most  civilised  place      ^^^e 

that  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Petrinia. 

As  a  general  rule  the  traveller  finds  that  the  robbers  are  in  some    ^^  ^e 
other  part  of  the  country  than  that  through  which  he  happens  to  be   ^^  ^)q 
passing.     In  Agram  they  have  a  terrible  idea  of  the  insecurity  or3t  oof 
Bosnia,  while  in  the  Sluiner  regiment  I  was  told  that  in  Turkey  there 
was  less  danger  than  in  the  Frontier,  but  in  the  Frontier  less  than  i 
Civil  Croatia,  and  that  the  safest  travelling  was  along  the  cordon.. 
Gospit  proved  to  be  the  exception  to  my  previous  experiences 
Himgary  and  Croatia.     Putting  my  head  out  of  the  window  of  th^  jc4e 
inn  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  saw  the  mail-coach  starting  foK^z^Tor 
Karlstadt  tid  Otochac.     It  was  followed  by  an  open  waggon  contain- -Mi3Km- 
ing  four  infantry  soldiers,  whose  white  coats  showed  that  they  wer^-:^sre 
not  Frontier-men,  but  belonged  to  some  regiment  of  the  line.    I  HC   It 
appeared  from  what  everj^body  told  me  that  there  were  two-and-E> -id- 
twenty  robbers  belonging  to  the  regiment  of  the  Likka,  whose  name^^  -Mies 
and  addresses  were  known  to  the  authorities,  but  whom  they  neverrx:^3r- 
theless  could  not  lay  hold  of.     Before  I  came  into  the  Frontier  I  ha»,.M^-iad 
been  told  that  the  robbers  never  interfered  with  officers  or  plundere*^^'"^ 
the  company's  money.     At  Zavalje,  however,  I  had  already  receive^^^^^ed 
a  hint  that  this  was  a  rule  not  without  an  exception,  for  the  lieute^^-^  te- 
nant who  had  to  bring  the  money  from  Otochac,  was  escorted^^by ;     ""^  * 
corporal  and  twelve  soldiers.     On  my  telling  him  of  the  above  rul^X-«3le, 
he  said  it  was  so  ;  but  did  not  wish  it  to  be  first  proved  false  in  hir-^i  hiB 
case.     A  major,  to  whom  I  had  an  introduction  in  Gospit,  advise^^^^*-^®^ 
me  to  give  up  my  plan  of  crossing  the  Velebit  into  Dalmatia,  an^-c:*"-^^^ 
proceed  by  way  of  Carlopago,   Pago,  and  the  Austrian  Lloyd* -t>^"^* 
steamer  to  Zara.     If,  however,  I  persisted  in  adhering  to  my  origini^x:^^^ 
plan,  he  recommended  me  to  wait  three  days,  when  the  officers  oo       ^    . 
the  several  companies  would  be  leaving  Gospit  with  their  supplies  oo    ^^  • 
money.     The  insecurity  of  the  roads  in  this  part  of  the  world  ii      ^^ 
merely  another  instance  of  the  breakdown  of  the  military  systemccx^*^. 
Nor  of  that  only,  the  weakness  of  Austrian  government  is  especiall^-t*^-^;^^ 
conspicuous  in  these  parts.     The  mail  which  now  only  runs  froncc^^** 
Karlstadt  to  Gospit  formerly  continued  its  course  as  far  as  Zara,  ^^^-'^'^-g-ri 
our  follow-coimtryman,  Mr.  A.  A.  Paton,  in  1846-7  entered  Dal-X-^*-^ 
matia  and  returned  from  that  country  by  that  coach.     But  a  fe^i^^^ 
years  ago  it  was  robbed  of  a  largo  sum  of  money  while  it  was  crossing  ^^\  -7 
the  mountain,  and  the  Austrian  authorities,  confessing  their  inabilitjt*^''^^'  l 
to  cope  with  the  robbers,  ordered  the  coach  to  run  no  further  than^^^'^^^ 
Gospit.     The  very  fact  that  every  Dalmatian  who  choses  to  do  sc^-^ 
bears  arms  is   in   itself  another  confession  of  Austrian  weakness^^  """^ 
That  privilege  was  taken  away  a  few  years  ago,  but  had  to  be  givec^'^'^ 
back  in  consequence  of  the  successful  insurrection  of  the  Dalmati 
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ountaineers  in  the  extreme  south  of  that  kingdom  during  the 
inter  of  1869-70. 

The  next  day,  when  the  waiter  came  into  my  room  to  call  me  to 
nner,  he  told  me  that  there  was  a  captain  already  seated  at  the 
ble  who  wished  to  make  my  acquaintance.  On  joining  him  I 
and  that  he  had  had  the  good  fortime  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
rench  in  1859,  which  accounted  for  the  interest  he  felt  in  me  as  a 
Test  European.  He  had  been  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  the  very 
►wn  in  which  I  myself  had  learnt  French,  which  place  happened  at 
le  time  of  our  meeting  to  be  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the 
mssians.  Like  all  other  Groats  who  had  any  personal  acquaint- 
ice  with  the  French,  he  sympathised  strongly  with  that  unfortunate 
ition.  On  my  representing  to  him  the  dilemma  which  the  major 
id  set  before  me,  he  decidedly  advised  my  keeping  to  my  original 
an,  and  consequently  waiting  till  the  meeting  of  the  officers  had 
oken  up.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  you  are  right  in  supposing  the  road 
ym  Gospit  to  Garlopago  to  be  not  more  secure  than  the  other  roads 

the  neighbourhood ;  in  the  second  place,  when  you  are  once  in 
e  island  of  Pago  you  never  know  with  certainty  when  you  can 
it  away,  for  it  often  happens  that  the  bura  (north-east  wind)  blows 
!th  such  fury  that  the  Lloyd's  steamers  do  not  put  in  to  Pago  for 
^ks  together.'^ 

After  dinner  my  new  friend  showed  me  a  monument  which  was 
mg  erected  to  a  local  worthy — of  course  an  employi  of  the  War 
fice  at  Vienna — whose  name  I  regret  to  say  I  have  forgotten,  but 
bose  merit  consisted  in  his  having  used  his  official  position  to 
oxnote  the  extension  of  education  in  the  Frontier.  The  monument 
nsisted  of  an  obelisk  made  of  a  solid  block  of  a  marble  foimd  in 
e  neighbourhood,  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  centner.^  This 
ock  had  been  brought  into  the  town  on  a  waggon  constructed 
:pressly  for  the  purpose,  and  tasked  the  exertions  of  forty-eight 
en  and  fifty-four  oxen. 

Whilst  waiting  in  the  town  for  my  escort,  I  found  a  Prussian,  who 
as  established  at  Agram  as  a  photographer.  Like  all  other  strangers 
L  the  Frontier,  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy 
r  the  people.  He  was  especially  severe  on  a  robber-himter,  who 
ent  out  shooting  robbers  with  an  old-fashioned  gun  of  very  large 
ore,  which  he  loaded  with  two  balls  linked  together  by  a  small 
hain.  This  man  he  wanted  to  photograph  as  a  picturesque  savage 
or  the  benefit  of  his  customers  in  more  civilised  lands ;  but  neither 
ribes  nor  entreaties  would  induce  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  The 
>hotographer  thought  that  the  officers  ought  to  interfere  and  compel 
im  to  do  so. 

The  captain  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  at  the  dinner-table, 
Lot  only  introduced  me  to  a  lieutenant  whose  station  lay  on  the  road 

(1)  A  centner  is  equal  to  about  123  pounds  avoirdupois. 
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to  Dalmatia,  but  also  commended  me  to  the  care  of  an  innkeeper  t:^  -r 
from  his  own  station.  He  said  the  man  knew  the  road  to  Zara  well,  ,^  XI, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  buy  wine  there.  My  new  driver  was  °  rr:  a 
genuine  Likkaner  in  appearance — disproportionately  tall,  but  withm-  X^h 
powerful  limbs,  and  of  great  strength,  and  bore  on  his  head  the  red-t>^ 
fez,  universal  in  this  part  of  the  Frontier. 

When  the  morning  and  the  waggon  arrived,  I  found  that  am^^Min 
immense  heap  of  hay  was  piled  up  on  the  back  of  it,  a  couple  of  fee^  ^^  et 
higher  than  my  head.     As  Dalmatia  does  not  produce  enough  ha^  .^oiy 
for  its  own  consumption,  and  the  innkeepers  on  the  road  would  charge 
exorbitant  prices  for  it,  my  driver  took  with  him  all  the  provendei 
both  oats  and  hay,  which  his  horses  would  require  for  the  journey ^ 
thither  and  back  again.     My  waggon  drove  out  of  Gospit  alone  ov( 
the  stony  plain  of  the  Likka,  but  at  the  first  halting-place  we  foun* 
the  waggon  of  the  lieutenant,  with  his  soldier-driver,  waiting  for  u^. 
We,  too,  waited  until  another  lieutenant,  who  had  charge  of  tl 
money  belonging  to  another  company  further  east,  and  an  orthodc 
pope,  joined  us,  thus  raising  our  caravan  to  the  number  of  foi 
waggons — all  the  others,  except  mine,  displaying  a  soldier's  muskc 
to  say  nothing  of  such  concealed  arms  as  daggers,  and  pistols, 
the  officers'  swords.     A  little  way  oflf  from  the  halting-place, 
road  passed  through  about  a  mile  or  so  of  brushwood.     There 
found  a  corporal  and  his  twelve  men  waiting  to  escort  us  until 
again  got  out  into  the  open  country.     As  the  pope's  waggon  loiterer  -^red 
behind  the  others,  we  had  to  wait  for  them  before  entering  the  su^-^^^*'^ 
pected  portion  of  the  road,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  looks  m      ^*  ®^ 
mingled  humiliation  and  amusement  on  the  lieutenant's  face,  to  whom<:^-^^^ 
care  I  had  been  commended,  as  he  came  up  to  my  waggon  to  exchan^  -«-^^8® 
a  few  words  by  way  of  passing  the  time.     When  we  came  to  ttC-^    ^^ 
point  where  the  road  to  Zara  turns  off  from  that  to  Knin,  our  carava^"'^"-*'^*^ 
divided,  the  pope  and  one  of  the  lieutenants  proceeding  to  Gracha-^-^^^*^^^ 
while  my  leader  and  myself  turned  off  to  St.  Rok,  where  he  ws^"^"^"    ^^ 
stationed. 

As  we  approached  the  latter  place,  my  driver,  who  did  not  profet^^^-^ 
a  conversational  knowledge  of  German,  made  a  great  effort,  air^-^      ^ 
turning  towards  me,  said,  with  a  pause  between  each  word,  "Nehmc^-^^^^'*^^ 
sie  einige  soldaten  ?  "  ("  Take  you  a  few  soldiers  ?").   On  my  assenr-CX^*®^ 
ing,  he  gave  a  murmur  of  approval.     Arrived  in  St.  Bok,  I  fouBCXXX^^^ 
the  lieutenant  proposed  to  send  me  on  with  an  escort  of  only  tw^^^ 
armed  grenzer.      He  acquiesced  in  my  desire  to  have  that   forcX^^^ 
doubled,  but  evidently  seemed  to  consider  it  an  unreasonable  on^X^^^  ^^ 
and,  as  I  thought,  took  it  as  a  slight  on  himself  and  his  men.     Hoip^^^^^^^ 
ever,  with  our  four  grenzer  on  foot,  each  with  a  musket  in  his  han#-C^^^^^* 
we  began  the  ascent   of   the  Velebit.      Viewed  from  Gospit,  iJJ^       ^ 
aspect  of  this  mountain  is  that  of  a  long  jagged  wall  of  from  five  r     ^^^  *^ 
six  thousand  feet  high,  which  shuts  out  from  the  plain  of  Likka  tMT^*    ^^ 
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rarm  breath  of  the  south  and  the  sea.  The  aide  turned  toward  the 
[ilitary  Frontier,  although  sufficiently  rocky  to  show  the  barren 
liaracter  of  the  soil  of  the  Karst,  is  yet  partially  shaded  by  an  oak 
irest.  Through  its  trees  we  wound  our  zigzag  way  to  Mali-Hallan, 
le  last  post  in  the  Military  Frontier  towards  Dalmatia. 

The  name  of  the  postmaster  at  this  place  was  the  last  set  down  by 
le  colonel  who  in  Agram  had  written  out  for  me  the  route  I  was  to 
)lIow,  and  while  a  new  escort  was  being  provided  for  me  in  place  of 
le  grenzer,  who  were  to  return  to  St.  Rok,  we  exchanged  a  few 
'ords  over  a  pot  of  hot  coflfee.  The  hospitable  postmaster  was  espe- 
lally  proud  of  a  small  collection  of  old  Eoman  coins  found  in  that 
eighbourhood.  In  spite  of  my  frequent  detentions,  owing  to  bad 
weather,  my  accident  in  Maljevac,  and  the  robbers  of  the  Likka,  I 
ad  carried  out  the  programme  the  retired  colonel  had  prescribed  for 
le,  with  two  not  very  important  exceptions.  The  first  was  an  excur- 
on  from  Topusko  over  the  Turkish  frontier  to  Buzhim,  which  my 
lends  in  Topusko  dissuaded  me  from  undertaking.  In  the  second 
ace,  I  proceeded  from  Zavalje  to  Gospit  through  Korenica,  instead 

through  Otochac,  giving  up  the  excursion  to  the  Plishevica  lakes, 
lich  the  state  of  my  foot  prevented  me  from  making.  My  conver- 
ion  with  the  postmaster  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  announce- 
jnt  that  my  waggon  and  my  new  escort  were  ready.  Before  I 
lid  start,  I  had,  however,  to  pay  the  four  grenzer  who  had  accom- 
aied  me  from  St.  Rok,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  were 
^eedingly  dissatisfied  with  the  sum  which  the  postmaster  and  the 
d'Commissioned  officer  commanding  at  the  station  thought  was  the 
jumum  they  ought  to  receive.  "  But  you  will  have  no  trouble," 
d  the  latter,  "  with  the  escort  that  I  have  given  you,  as  they  are 
th.  of  them  soldiers."  As  he  spoke,  two  men  in  complete  military 
lipment,  and  with  fixed  bayonets,  mounted  the  waggon.  One  took 
,  place  on  the  hay  by  my  side,  the  other  on  the  board  in  front  by 
i  driver 

Ajb  soon  as  the  first  turn  in  the  road  among  the  last  remaining 
tes  of  the  oak  forest  hid  Mali  Hallan  from  our  eyes,  we  came  upon 
eayfarer,  whose  turban  showed  him  to  be  a  Dalmatian,  while  his 
ias  testified  to  his  poverty.  My  driver  had  evidently  expected  him, 
d  addressed  to  me  a  few  unintelligible  words  in  Croatian,  apparently 
iciting  a  ride  for  his  friend.  Of  course  I  assented,  as  I  had  often 
ae  in  similar  cases  in  Hungary.  What  is  the  use  of  disturbing  the 
nnony  of  the  party  for  a  trifle  ?  Soon  after,  as  the  road  began  to 
scend  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  our  pace  to  quicken,  I 
rceived  that  the  wine  which  it  appeared  my  driver  had  been 
icussing  with  our  late  escort  had  got  into  his  head.  This  was  no 
ry  pleasant  discovery  to  make,  as  the  turbanned  vagabond  perched 
.  the  hay  tower  behind  ipe  made  the  waggon  appear  even  more 
p-heavy  than  before,  while  the  horses  dashed  at  a  very  rapid  pace 
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down  the  winding  road,  over  the  edge  of  which  nothing  was  to         t 
seen  softer  than  rocks  and  stones.     The  only  encouraging  circi^^^w 
stance  was  that  the  two  soldiers  had  evidently  observed  our  driv^^^^ 
condition,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  to  disturb  their  e^  -^^ 
nimity. 

It  had  long  been  my  wish  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  deB^xiite 
visible  land  frontier  between  two  countries.     And  I  may  as  '^ell 
confess  that  the  principal  reason  why  I  clung  so  obstinately  to  loy 
plan  of  crossing  the  Velebit,  was  a  secret  hope  of  there  finding  suci 
a  frontier.     I  must  say  that  my  hope  was  gratified  even  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.     As  I  left  Mali  Hallan  the  evening  was 
visibly  drawing  on,  while  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  forest  to  the 
lonely  station  made  it  darker  than  it  had  been  during  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain.     About  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  comparatively 
level  road  brought  us  to  the  point  where  the  road  begins  to  deaceni 
At  once   the  whole   aspect   of   the    scenery  around  was  entirely 
changed ;  not  only  had  the  oak  forest  completely  disappeared,  but 
the  only  vegetation  to  be  seen  above  the  rank  of  a  shrub  was  a  few 
wind-blasted,  hunger-bitten,  distorted  trees  at  the  bottom  of  well- 
like rocky  chasms.     These  well-like  cavities  are  everywhere  charac- 
teristic of  the  formation  of  the  Karst ;  but  elsewhere  I  had  found 
them  barely  large  enough  to  hold  a  kitchen  garden^  or  at  the  most 
a  small  field ;   here  they  were  almost  large  enough  to  be  called 
valleys.     It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  any  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion was  conspicuous  here,  except  by  its  sparseness.     I  had  regard^ 
with  instinctive  dislike  the  barrenness  of  the  country  from  Korexuca 
to  Gospit,  not  to  say  the  whole  plain  of  the  Likka ;  but  these  pla^®® 
now  occurred  to  my  memory  as  if  clothed  with  the  verdure  of  ^ 
English  park,  in  contrast  to  the  horrid  desolation  of  weather-wO^» 
grey  stone  around  me.   At  the  same  time,  from  my  elevated  positi^^* 
as  it  were,  on  the  top  of  a  gigantic  staircase,  I  looked  over  the  wb^* 
breadth  of  Dalmatia,  as  far  as  the  rocky  islands  in  the  blue  Adri^*'^^ 
— scoglie,  as  they  are  called — while,  as  it  were,  immediately  uO^^ 
our  feet  there  reached  far  into  the  land  the  arm  of  the  sea,  a  o^^' 
tinuation  of  the  Canale  di  Morlacca,  which  reaches  to  Karin,  iouiO^^ 
a  series  of  land-locked,  salt-water  lochs  or  fjords.     All  this  splet^^^ , 
panorama  was  lit  up  by  the  last  rays  of  the  aim  as  it  sel,  red  ^^ 
angry,  behind  the  long  low  line  of  blue  rocks  in  the  west.    We  W^ 
accompanied  by  a  violent  noisy  wind,  the  hura  of  the  north-easi^^^"^ 
Adriatic,  of  which  so  many  extraordinary  stories  are  told.     As  if   ^ 
encourage  me,  it  had  overturned  the  post- waggon  the  day  befoX'^  , 
passed  the  Velebit,  and  when  my  driver  drew  up  to  let  his  turban^J-^^ 
friend  get  down,  he  assured  me,  that  in  the  very  identical  spot  wb^^ 
we  were  then  stopping,  the  wind  had  overturned  a  waggon  loaded  ^^ 
eight  centners.    Fifty  yards  further  on  we  drew  up  before  a  non^^ 
script-looking  building  on  the  left-hand  side  of  tlie  road,  whil^  ^ 
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small  chapel,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  was  perched  on  a  bank  on 
Dur  right  hand.  Both  were  clearly  shown  in  the  white  moonlight, 
vrhich,  lighting  up  the  surrounding  desolation,  made  it  look  even 
oaore  ghastly  than  before. 

The  long  day's  journey  naturally  indisposed  me  from  asking 
questions,  either  in  a  language  of  which  I  knew  only  the  very  first 
dements^  or  in  one  with  which  my  companions  were  but  very  little 
better  acquainted.  I  therefore  allowed  my  driver  to  get  down  from 
bis  seat,  without  asking  him  where  or  why  we  had  halted.  He  dis- 
appeared round  the  corner  of  the  long  building  on  our  left.  This 
bad  a  door  on  the  ground-floor,  and  three  windows  on  the  first- 
Eoor,  all  of  them  closed,  and  affording  no  sign  of  any  life  within. 
Alter  a  pause,  which  perhaps  only  appeared  a  long  time  owing 
to  the  silence  and  the  chill  night  air,  he  returned,  as  silently  as 
16  h.ad  left  us,  and  led  the  horses  the  same  way  he  himself  had  gone. 
Chrough  large  folding  doors  like  those  of  a  barn,  the  waggon  was 
Irawn  into  a  perfectly  dark  covered  yard  or  shed,  and  then  through 
i  similar  doorway  into  a  second,  where,  on  the  right  hand,  was  seen 
i  house-door,  with  a  big,  burly  man  holding  a  lantern,  accompanied 
>7  a  yoimger  man,  and  a  yoimg  woman  who  saluted  me  in  Italian. 
[t  thus  gradually  dawned  upon  my  intelligence  that  this  was  a  post 
)f  the  Dalmatian  gendarmerie,  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  fewest 
Kissible  exposed  points  to  the  attack  of  the  malmventi.  When  we 
eft  the  next  morning,  the  waggon  passed  out  through  a  third  shed^ 
laving  never  been  turned  round  while  under  the  roof  of  this  com- 
posite building ;  for  throughout  Dalmatia,  outside  the  principal  towns, 
x>  entertain  strangers  seems  to  be  one  of  the  recognised  duties  of 
the  guardians  of  order,  and  in  a  country  in  which  the  general 
standard  of  comfort  is  so  low,  these  stations  are  to  be  recommended 
act  only  for  their  security,  but  for  the  decency,  not  to  say  compara- 
tive luxury,  of  the  accommodation  they  aflford.  Thus  the  big  burly 
man  who  received  me  with  the  lantern  was,  in  spite  of  his  exceed- 
ingly undressed  appearance,  not  only  the  host  of  my  inn,  but  also  the 
commandant  of  the  station.  He  was  a  famous  toper  of  those  parts, 
EUid  never  drank  out  of  a  glass  holding  less  than  a  quart.  He 
expressed  extreme  regret  at  our  having  no  common  medium  of  con- 
versation, as  he  knew  no  other  languages  than  Italian  and  Croatian. 
BKs  daughter,  who  acted  as  waitress  and  chambermaid,  knew  scarcely 
more  German  than  her  father,  so  that  the  son,  who  had  picked  up  a 
little  German  at  school  in  Zara,  was  continually  called  in  to  act  as 
interpreter.  On  looking  out  of  the  window  I  saw  the  chapel  oppo- 
site, clear  and  cold  and  grey  amidst  the  grey  rocks  in  the  brilliant 
moonlight,  while  the  wind  kept  howling,  whistling,  and  lamenting, 
as  if  I  were  indeed  in  the  waste  land  "  where  no  one  comes,  or  hath 
;$ome,  since  the  making  of  the  world." 

It  was  fairly  morning  when,  my  coffee  drunk,  my  reckoning  paid, 
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my  host  taken  leave  of,  I  found  myself  again  in  the  waggon,  an( 
was  led  through  the  third  covered  shed  into  daylight.     Two  gen- 
darmes, in  their  dapper  uniforms  and  with  fixed  bayonets,  seatec^-^aed 
themselves  on  the  waggon,  and  we  again  rattled  roughly  down  th^  -«rfte 
zigzag  road   to   Obrovazzo,  a  small   Italian-looking   town  on   th^  ^"^le 
Zermaja,  near  the  point  where  it  falls  into  the  Canale  di  M^rlflAon  tt  zzlh. 
Here  we  stopped  for  breakfast,  and  to  make  up  our  minds  whethe'^^^^er 
we  should  or  should  not  take  two  more  gendarmes  as  our  escort  t^^^    to 
the  next  station,  that  is  to  say  as  far  as  Karin.     The  two  gendarme^^^^des 
who  had  escorted  me  to  Obrovazzo  could   speak    but  little  morr^r^^re 
German  than  my  driver  and  my  host  of  the  preceding  night,  onc^one 
of  them  belonging  to  some  Slav  nationality  or  other,  while  his  finm  ■  t-  m- 
panion  was  an  Italian  from  Lombardy.     A  tailor  from  Oospit,  whczT  -vho 
could  speak  German,  was  fastened  upon  me  by  my  driver  to  ser^^^^MTve 
at  once  as  guide  and  interpreter,  and  as  robbery  accompanied  hdf     by 
murder  had  taken  place  the  day  before  near  the  road  over  which  ^^      we 
were  to  pass,  we  determined  upon  taking  an  escort.     The  corpor^Ki^Dral 
in  command  of  the  gendarmerie  at  Obrovazzo  was  a  Hungarian,  wI'-'^Fwho 
told  us  of  the  ineflfectual  pursuit  he  had  made  yesterday  after  tFi^   the 
robbers,  and  the  way  in  which  a  deaf  mute  beggar,  who  had  be^  ^^Moen 
ill-used  by  them,  had  contrived  to  give  him  information.     The  bar:.^^«and 
were  five  in  number,  and  had  gone  oflf  in  the  direction  of  Benkovim^^rvac. 
Here  I  paid  for  the  gendarmerie  who  had  accompanied  me  to  Obar^iAro- 
vazzo  and  those  who  were  to  accompany  me  to  Karin,  at  the  moder^-^^rate 
rate  of  thirty-five  kreutzers  a  man  per  stage.     One  of  my  new  e8C<^-^:^cort 
was  a  Tyrolese  from  Welsh  Tyrol ;  the  other,  who  sat  beside  me, 
a  Slavonian  from  Carinthia.     He  complained  bitterly  of  the 
of  robbery  and  violence  so  widely  spread   among  the  people, 
sympathy  which  the  brigands  received  from  the  rest  of  the  popi 
tion,  and  the  inhospitable   treatment  the   gendarmes  experien< 
Once,  as  a  shepherd  made  his  appearance  on  the  bank  above  the 
with  somewhat  suspicious  suddenness,  he  moved  his  gun  so  as  to  ^ 

able  at  once  to  take  aim.     The  country  through  which  we  passed 
perfect  in  its  peculiar  style  of  desolation ;  the  bumt-up  soil 
frequently  to  sight,  being  otherwise  covered,  in  almost  equal 
tions,  with   small   blocks  of  stone  and  low  growing  shrubs^  o^ 
which  here  and  there  shepherds  led  or  drove  their  small  flocks 
sheep  or  goats.  Occasionally,  where  we  came  nearer  to  the  sea,  tht 
was  a  little  cultivation.     Karin,  like  Obrovazzo,  lies  in  a  deep, 
ravine,  and  consists  of  but  two  buildings,  representing  the  twofact^^^^ 
of  civilisation  in  rural  Dalmatia,  a  convent  of  Franciscans  and  t::^*^^ 
barracks  of  the  gendarmerie.     Here,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life-,^^^' 
saw  a  grove  of  olive  trees,  with  olives  on  them — the  blue-gi  -^^J 
olive  of  the  Greek  poets — a  plant  most  interesting  from  its  assocfc^^J?" 
tions,  and  which  to  my  eyes  did  not  appear  so  ugly  as  it  is  goJ^GraJ^^^j 
said  to  be  by  English  travellers.     My  driver  now  gaTe  a  d< 
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te  against  burdening  ourselves  with  any  further  escort,  and  I  parted 
m  the  gendarmes  with  a  strong  feeling  of  respect  for  the  force 
it  turned  out  such  intelligent,  well-behaved,  active-looking  men. 
Soon  after  we  had  got  up  out  of  the  sheltered  ravine  of  Karin 
1  were  again  on  the  sun-scorched  plateau,  we  stopped  at  a  small 
lection  of  houses,  one  of  which  was  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  the 
□leurs  by  which  Zara  is  best  known  in  England,  and  directly 
KMite  was  a  small  dirty  house  with  open  doors,  which  seemed  at 
$e  a  slaughter-house,  a  butcher's  shop,  and  a  house  of  entertain- 
nt  for  man  and  beast :  at  any  rate,  the  skins  of  the  animals  whose 
ih  was  cooked  inside,  hung  on  the  wall  close  to  the  door.  Two 
gh  benches  were  placed  on  each  side  of  an  equally  rough  table, 
g  and  rickety,  along  which  were  ranged  several  dirty-looking 
a  dressed  in  a  semi-Turkish  costume,  for  the  most  part  with 
bans  on  their  heads,  and  pistols  and  daggers  stuck  in  their  broad 
ts.  The  impression  their  appearance  made  on  me  was  not  so 
cli  that  of  lawless  and  dangerous  characters — most  of  the  faces 
L  on  them  a  smile  of  boorish  good  humour — as  that  of  men  who- 
•e  of  no  use  to  themselves  or  anybody  else — men  who  did  not 
>w  any  kind  of  profitable  work,  and  would  not  engage  in  it  if 
y  did.  They  were  eating  with  their  pocket-knives  black  bread 
L  dark-coloured  meat,  and  drinking  the  black  strong  wine  of  the 
ntry,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  taste  or  the  smell 
most  abominable.  The  mutton  of  Dalmatia  is  not  appetising, 
L  the  very  plain  cooking  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  was  not 
filiated  either  to  supplement  or  conceal  its  natural  defects.  I  was 
refore  glad  when  my  driver,  who  had  left  the  house  for  a  few 
lutes,  returned  with  a  handful  of  garlic,  upon  which  and  the 
ck  bread  I  dined  that  day. 

(Vith  every  desire  to  be  internationally  impartial,  I  must  say  that 
lever  took  kindly  to  the  wines  of  South  Slavia.  Even  in  Agram 
>iice  offended  the  national  susceptibilities  of  a  yoimg  Croat  by 
jnly  expressing  my  longing  for  Hungarian  wine;  and  Agram 
3  tihe  place  in  Croatia  where  I  drank  the  best  wine.  What  I 
ncipally  complained  of  there  was  that  the  innkeepers  sold  as 
inganan,  wine  whose  peculiar  smack  showed  its  Croatian  or 
Imatian  origin.  The  wines  I  tasted  from  Agram  to  Zara,  both 
lusive,  fall  into  two  perfectly  distinct  classes.  The  first  is  the 
ite  Croatian  wine,  which,  if  better  cultivated,  might  perhaps 
^ome  more  delicate,  but  which  at  present,  though  not  wanting  in 
ength,  is  too  sour  and  imcertain  of  flavour  to  be  pleasant.  The 
ler  is  the  Dalmatian  wine,  as  dark-coloured  as  port,  and  muddier. 
lias  no  quality  of  wine  that  is  ever  praised,  except  body,  being 
t>ng  and  fiery,  and  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  cause  for  all  the  crimes  of 
dence  committed  in  Dalmatia.  But  its  principal  characteristic, 
lich  forces  itself  not  only  on  the  taste  of  the  drinker,  but  also  on 
T0L.  XI.  N.s.  o  0 
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his  sight  and  smelly  is  a  decided  flayour  of  dirt.  I  do  not  preteii^Emid 
to  explain  this,  nor  to  define  it  more  accurately,  but  that  it  is  f=^  so 
is  undeniable ;  and  no  other  feature  of  Zara  has  imprinted  itself  tt?  $0 
forcibly  on  my  memory  as  the  stink  of  new  wine  that  pervaded  th^^^he 
whole  place,  as  the  purple  juice  oozed  out  of  unnumbered  casks,  acz^c-nd 
stained  the  kennels  and  flagstones  of  its  narrow  streets. 

The  five  or  six  hours'  journey  which  at  last  brought  us  to  Zai 
was  interesting,  if  from  no  other  cause,  at  least  from  the  likeness 
unlikeness  the  life  around  bore  to  that  of  Croatia.     One  saw, 
were,  the  same  materials  worked  up  by  a  different  artist.     Th( 
were  the  same  peasantry  around,  but  dressed  in  a  different  costun^mne, 
under  a  different  climate,  and  amid  different  scenery.     Then  at 
only  remaining  halting-place  I  saw  a  travelling  carriage,  an 
fashioned,  but  still  civilised  piece  of  furniture,  suggesting  city 
in  a  way  that  nothing  that  I  had  seen  for  weeks  had  done.     Fartl 
on,  a  loaded  donkey,  and  at  last  a  dandy  taking  his  afternoon 
with  a  neatly-brushed  silk  cylinder  on  his  head,  and  so  we  cami 
the  gate  of  terra  Jirma,  where,  as  Zara  is  a  free  port,  the  custczzsm- 
house  officers  threatened  to  examine  my  trunk,  and  across  the  bri^d^ 
over  the  salt-water  moat  by  which   the  Venetians  converted     "tie 
peninsula  on  which  Zara  stands  into  an  island,  and  through  on  ^  or 
two  narrow  streets,  until  I  was  told  that  the  waggon  could  not^  go 
any  farther.     Two  red-capped  porters  seized  my  luggage  and  carried 
it  to  my  inn  through  streets  all  but  impassable  for  wheeled  carria^es- 
The  weakness  of  my  foot,  and  a  cold  caught  during  the  passage  of 
the  Velebit,  prevented  my  exploring,  as  I  should  wish,  the  curiositio® 
of  Zara.     This,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  maritiiJ^® 
cities  of  Dalmatia  have  been  recently  visited   by  more  than    one 
English   traveller;    although   their    ignorance  of   the    South  &^^ 
language,  and  a  too  great  attachment,  perhaps,  to  the  comforts  ^^ 
civilised  life,  have  prevented  them  from  studying  rural  Dalmatia   ^^^ 
its  Slavonic  population  as  the  German,  Heinrich  Noe.      Jud^p^^ 
from  his  book,  the  desolation  and  barbarism  which  I  noticed  aE— ^^8 
the  hiffhway  leadinff  to  the  capital,  are  surpassed  by  the  sqi^— ^ 
misery  to  be  found  iu  more  secluded  portion/of  the  proW         \ 

lay  waste  Dalmatia,  the  most  opposite  powers  have  combined '^ 

fierce  sun  of  the  south  and  the  wild  wind  of  the  north,  the  selfish         ^ 
of  cultivated  Venice  and  the  improvident  indolence  of  the  barba"  — ^ 
Morlachs.     Nor  has  the  rule  of  Austria  as  yet  done  much  to  res^^^^ 
what  Turks  and  Venetians  destroyed.     On  the  contrary,  Vien    - — ^ 
politicians  have,  to  further  the  ends  of  political  party,  been  toc^^^  ^ 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  anti-national  minority,  who  live  ic::^^ 
towns  along  the  coast,  in  opposition  to  the  Slavonic  population,  ^^■^^^ 
if  less  civilised,  are  at  least  seven  times  as  numerous,  and  into  w  J^^^ 
hands  the  government  of  the  province  must  ultimately  &SL 
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Why  do  the  landlords  of  this  country  6njoy  its  soil,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest  of  the  community  ?  Why  can  a  stranger  to  the  land,  a 
lesident,  it  may  be,  in  London  or  Paris,  legally  and  morally,  exact  one 
pound  or  two  poimds  an  acre  from  all  who  would  cultivate  a  certain 
Earm  in  Yorkshire  or  Ulster  ?  Nine  out  of  ten  persons  to  whom 
^ese  elementary  questions  are  addressed  will  answer  that  the  land- 
.ord  or  his  representatives,  in  point  both  of  law  and  equity — some 
render  fairly  paid  or  some  ancestor  of  the  present  owner  making  a 
ralid  devise — brought  the  land  to  its  present  state  of  cultivation.  He 
Lrained  the  land,  once  a  swamp  or  morass  ;  he  fenced  the  open  wold 
►r  naoor,  once  free  to  all  comers  to  roam  over  ;  often  it  was  he  who 
erected  the  barns,  stables,  and  farm-steading  in  general,  and  out  of 
lie  rent  of  one  or  two  pounds,  well  scrutinised,  there  is,  perhaps,  not 
me  farthing  which  is  other  than  the  interest  on  the  capital  or  labour 
if  the  landlord,  his  ancestor,  or  a  vendor  of  the  estate.  This  is  the 
Bopidar  philosophy  of  the  rights  of  landowners  ;  it  is  also,  by  the 
ray,  substantially  the  reasoning  of  Locke  and  not  a  few  philosophers. 
Iiet  us  examine  it  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  English  agricul- 
;<ire.  I  think  that  those  who  repeat  the  above  theory,  and  who 
reg^ard  the  existing  rights  of  the  landowner  as  all  based  on  the 
lame  simple  and  sacred  principle  as  that  which  consecrates  the  right 
;o  a  chattel,  the  product  of  a  man's  own  skill  or  labour,  cannot  be 
fcware  of  the  presence  in  the  statutes,  the  common  law,  and  in  Eng^ 
dsh  history,  of  a  mass  of  evidence  at  variance  with  this  popular 
donipendium  of  the  origin  and  justification  of  the  landlord's  preroga- 
idve.  It  is  curious  indeed  that  this  theory  should  still  be  repeated, 
9rhen  there  lie  spread  out  to  the  view  of  all  numerous  facts  irrecon- 
cilable with  it.  Apart  altogether  from  remote  considerations  touching 
:^e  manner  in  which  the  landowners  became  possessed  of  their 
Amotions,  dismissing  as  too  alien  from  modern  times  the  question  of 
Uhe  propriety  of  any  original  grant  and  appropriation,  it  can  be 
ihown  that  neither  they  nor  their  representatives  in  the  past  have 
been  the  exclusive  improvers  and  fertilisers  of  the  soil.  It  is  dubious. 
In  trath,  whether  they  have  been  the  chief  improvers.  Others  have 
laboured,  and  often  they  have  entered  into  the  fruits  of  that  labour. 
BCany  of  the  improvements  which  do  not  bring  immediate  returns^ 
^nd  his  alleged  peculiar  fitness  for  executing  which  is  the  popular 
apology  for  the  breadth  and  extent  of  the  rights  of  the  landlord, 
|>erhap8  would  not  have  been  now  accomplished,  and  might  have 
been  indefinitely  delayed,  but  for  the  State's  assistance,  or,  in  other 
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words,  but  for  subsidies  to  the  landowners  coming  from  the  taxpayers^  -^^-^a. 
As  to  less  arduous  works,  exacting  a  small  outlay  of  capital,  anff>^^^j 
bringing  compensation  quickly,  many  of  these  have  been  executeJi^^^e^] 
by  leaseholders,  or  even  tenants-at-will.  Such  is  still  often  the  case 
Often  when  the  landowner  seems  to  be  the  improver,  and  to  bear  the 
costs,  appearances  are  deceptive,  for  the  tenant's  rent  is  aagmentedf>^^ 
and  it  is  ho  who  in  reality  bears  the  burden. 

To  prove  and  illustrate  these    assertions,  let   me,  in    the   fii'ssr^:^^.^^ 
place,  recall  to  my  readers  some  evidence  that  the  drainage  of  ih«::f;~,  'J^ 
country,  both  arterial  and  surface,  is  due  in  a  very  great  degre^^^^-g^ 
directly   or  indirectly,   to    the  State.      From   well-nigh   the    <^«^  ■"Tar, 
liest  times  of  which  we  have  record,  the  draining  or  managing  *  Qf 

the  sewers  (sea- weirs)  of  the  country  has  been  regarded  as  a  portico  ^oi^ 
of  the  business  of  the  Government.   One  not  familiar  with  the  easter^^sm 
counties  of  England  can  scarcely  realise  the  importance  of  this  agen^^^Hcr 
in  a  young  country.     With  a  humid  climate,  and  a  low  water-sh^^ned, 
and  dull  rivers  trailing  their  slow,  ill-defined  way  to  the  sea,  a--— ^d 
steeping  the  meadows  so  as  to  make  them  resemble  the  Dutch  pold(^==r8, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  effective  tillage  unless  arduous  prelimina^ry 
works  are  effected,  and  unless  it  is  somebody's  business  to  maint^^iin 
these  works  when  once  executed.     We  are  apt,  too,  to  be  unmind^  liftil 
of  the  extent  to  which  embankments  against  the  sea  were  need, 
especially  along  the  east  coast.     Some  parts  of  these  counties,  sucli^ 
the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  have  been  pulled  ashore.     It  has 
hard  work  to  keep  others  from  going  out  to  sea.     Romney  Marsh  X:^  ^® 
really  been  as  much  made  as  the  Great  Eastern,  or  the  London,  CIm--^*-'^" 
ham,  and  Dover  Railway.     "  It  was  not  only  the  custom,"  says  ]&»-^' 
Woolrych,  in  his  work  on  sewers,  "  but  their  (the  Government's)  d-^-^^^^y 
also,  to  save  and  defend  the  realm  against  the  sea,  as  well  as  agaL^^*-®^ 
enemies,  so  that  it  should  be  neither  drowned  nor  wasted."     For   -^>*^ 
supervision  of  this  department  of  drainage,  there  was  no  neecL 
special  enactments.     It  was  part  of  the  common  law  that  the  Crc^'^^^ 
should  undertake  its  supervision,  and  when  the  embankments  g^^**"^® 
way,  the  sheriff  could  impress  the  labour  of  the  county.     In  ffc^*-^^  ' 
there  naturally  grew  up  in  Romney  Marsh  a  code  of  customs  sul^^^' 
quently  made   binding  elsewhere.      For  the  formation   of  inl^**^^^ 
sewers,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  Parliam^=^^^*.* 


"Sewers  for  the  melioration  of  land,"  observes  Lord  Hale  on  X>^^^ 
head,  "  were  by  act  of  Parliament."     The  first  important  enactm^^^^j 
relative  to  inland  drainage  is  the  6  Henry  VI.  c.  6.     It  empowe 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  grant  Commissions  of  Sewers,  with  aut 
rity  to  impose  rates.     The  bulk  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  w 
incorporated  in  the  23  Henry  VIII.  c.  6,  the  act  which,  somewl^^  _ 
amended,  is  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  the  existing  Sewer 
missioners.    The  preamble  of  this  statute  promises  enonnous  amel^ 
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ions.  The  draughtsman  rises  into  eloquence,  and  almost  poetry, 
iile  he  descants  on  the  losses  and  damages  inflicted  by  the 
•utrageous  surges  "  and  the  "  outrageous  springs."  Robert  Callis, 
earned  lawyer,  who  prelected  on  this  statute  at  Gray's  Inn,  loses 
I  head  in  contemplating  the  benefits  wrapped  up  in  the  folds  of  this 
.tute.  It  was,  indeed,  the  fashion  for  ancient  writers  of  legal  text- 
i>k8,  such  as  Coke  or  Littleton,  to  put  a  few  sprigs  of  rhetoric  and 
ilosophy  in  their  works,  just  as  it  is  for  many  a  modern  professor  to 
t  a  flower  on  his  desk  ;  but  Callis,  in  defiance  of  the  nature  of  his 
bject,  and  far  in  excess  of  the  fashion  of  his  time,  swathes  and 
xnerses  himself  in  rhetorical  foliage.  Nevertheless,  we  are  assured 
%t  the  act  produced  by  no  means  great  results.  Its  scope  was 
ich  restricted  by  the  action  of  the  courts  of  law,  which  chose  to 
astrae  it  as  having  reference  only  to  improvements  of  the  channels 

navigable  rivers,  and  which  declined  to  sanction  charges  imposed 
Ith  a  view  to  carry  out  drainage  if  of  a  novel  character.  If  this 
iper  were  designed  to  be  a  history  of  drainage  in  England,  it 
jvld  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  services  rendered  by  James  I.  and 
tiarles  I.,  the  former  of  whom  brought  over  and  employed  Cornelius 
ermuyden,  a  skilful  Dutch  engineer.  It  would  also  be  essential  to 
¥ell  upon  the  13  Elizabeth,  c.  9.  In  this  brief  narrative  I  may,  hoj7- 
^er,  pass  by  these  details  ;  and  of  the  numerous  acts  continuing  or 
aending  the  above,  I  need  mention  only  one,  the  3  and  4  William  IV. 

22,  which  empowered  the  occupiers  of  three-fourths  of  the  land 
Fected  to  raise  rates  for  certain  agricultural  purposes.  By  whom  were 
ie  rates  raised  under  the  above  statutes  paid  ?  That  is  the  point 
lOst  material  to  this  inquiry.  Under  the  statute  of  Henry  VI 11.  the 
ites  wore  contributed  by  the  tenants  as  well  as  by  the  owners.  The 
cpressions  employed  in  the  act  are  very  general :  "  He  which  hath 
inements,  profits,  rents,  common  of  pasture,  profits  of  fishery,  or 
;her  commodities  ;  or  such  as  have  safety,  profit,  defence,  or  other 
)mmodity."  Indeed,  the  owners  were  rated  only  exceptionally.  As 
^gards  the  general  sewers  rate,  originating  in  23  and  24  Vic.  c.  133, 
16  rule  was  that  the  occupiers  paid  most  of  the  rates.  Owners 
ere  laid  under  special  contribution  only  when  the  expenditure  was 
special " — that  is,  only  when  it  exceeded  £1,000.  It  may  be  con- 
fnded  that  the  ultimate  incidence  of  the  taxes  was  on  the  owners, 
1  abatement  in  rent  ensuing  whenever  ther  occupier  was  assessed. 
ut  this  tendency,  if  operative  at  all,  was  neutralized  by  at  least  two 
rcumstances :  the  rates  were  uncertain,  and  they  could  not  be  fore- 
len  when  the  landlord  and  tenant  bargained,  if  bargain  they  did ; 
id  the  Commissioners  were  appointed  chiefiy  from  among  the  land- 
tmers. 

While  thus  helping  to  augment  the  value  of  land,  the  State  had 
}  to  this  period  been  content  to  empower  laniowaers  to  rate  recal- 
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citrant  members  of  their  own  class  or  their  tenants.     In  tracin^^  ,m:i» 
briefly  the  history  of  subsequent  legislation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  da^  -Edo 
more  than  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  were  passed  various  acts  tor^zi^of 
the  formation  of  companies,  furnished  with  power  to  issue  debentures^^:^^gg 
in  order  to  drain  such  tracts  as  Cambridge  Fens.     Private  drainag*-^^  ^ 
companies  still  exist.     In  virtue  of  special  acts  owners  with  limite*^^^^ 
interests  are  permitted  to  charge  their  estates  with  loans  from  thes^^^^^^ 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  improvements,  and  these  charges  talr^J^^]^^ 
priority.     In  the  beginning  of  this  reign  the  Legislature  began  twa^  .^^ 
kinds  of  novel  operations.    The  wonderful  results  accomplished  by  MJi^^f f^ 
Smith  of  Deanstoun's  method  of  draining  were  then  exciting  muc^^Kuich 
attention.    Sir  Robert  Peel  preached  the  advantages  of  draining,  t^J^i^^ani 
practised  his  teaching.  On  his  own  estate  he  drained  two  thousand  nir^ir^ine 
hundred  acres,  and  to  all  his  tenants  he  oflered  to  drain  their  farms    ^^am  at 
his  own  expense  on  condition  that  they  paid  four  per  cent,  on  the  ouv^^^^ut- 
lay.  The  distress  of  Ireland  being  then  sore  and  grievous,  the  nece8Si~^^ity 
of  exceptional  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  being  ibc=:Aea 
generally  admitted,  philanthropy  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
eagerness  to  drain.     It  was  argued  that  the  bogs  of  Ireland  were 
great  source  of  her  poverty.     A  select  committee  of  the  House 
Lords  in  1830  recommended  drainage  at  the  public  expense  as  higl 
expedient.     One  way  in  which  this  eagerness  showed  itself  was 
interference  with  entails.     By  the  3  and  4  Vic.  c.  65,  and  the  8 
9  Vic.  c.  56,  as  well  as  by  the  Acts  applying"  to  Scotland,  landlc 
who  were  only  tenants   for  life  were  permitted   to    charge    tl 
estates  with  money  to  be  expended  in  drainage.     As  the  State 
not  furnish  the  money,  there  was  no  clear  objection  to  be 
the  principle  of  this  proposal.     The  chief  flaws  in  these  acts 
of  a  very  difierent  character ;  they  did  not  enable  the  tenant  for  C 
to  charge   the   land  for  a  sufficiently  long  period.     The  term 
eighteen  years  for  the  repayment  of  all  instalments  was  too 
But  in  principle  these  acts  were  perhaps  expedient.    The  Legislatr 
had  allowed  entails  to  be  created.     Too  many  of  the  landlords,  beft 
tenants  for  life,  found  themselves  debarred  from  either  chargSr^^^S"^ 
their  land  or  selling  any  portion  in  order  to  raise  money  to        ^^  ,, 
expended  on  improvements,  and  as  the  option  of  selling  was  natura^^^''^^^^^ 
unpalatable  to  a  parliament  of  landowners,  the  only  alternative  i^^  J^ 
permission  to  charge  one's  land.     By  the  9  and  10  Vic.  c.  101.,  ho^^-^^^^    j 
ever,  a  new  era  was  opened  for  the  English  landowner.     "  Wherea*-^^^^' 
says  the  preamble  of  this  act,  the  first  of  a  series  of  eleemosyn^-^^*      ' 
statutes,  known  as  the  Public  Money  Drainage  Acts,  which  absol\^-*^^^  . 
the  English  landlords  from  a  not  unimportant  portion  of  their  dutf  ^^  -^  ,  ^ 
"it  is  desirable  that  works  of  drainage  should  be  encouraged,^  -*-*^^ 
order  to  promote  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  land  and 


ae 


healthiness  of  the  districts  where  it  is  required,  and  to  supply  ^^ 
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mand  for  agricultural  labour,  especially  at  that  season  of  the  year 
len  other  sources  are  expended/'  &c.  This  preamble^  so  redolent  of 
.  old-world  Political  Economy,  was  the  strange  language  used  by 
parliament  of  which  Cobden  and  Joseph  Hume  were  members, 
early  the  landlords  were  not  to  surrender  the  Corn  Laws  without 
me  solid  equivalent.  The  fear  that  under  a  regime  of  free  trade 
e  farmers  of  England  would  be  unable  to  endure  foreign  competi- 
oi — ^a  fear  which  induced  Peel  generously  to  offer  to  his  tenants 
reduction  of  rent  in  some  cases — weighed  with  Parliament,  and 
lieted  its  scruples  against  granting  this  measure  of  relief  to  the 
adowners,  and  the  result  was  that  £2,000,000  were  allotted  to  the 
adowners  of  Great  Britain  and  £1,000,000  to  those  of  Ireland, 
was  decided  that  the  rate  of  interest  under  this  act  should  not 
:ceed  six  and  a  half  per  cent ;  this  also  covered  a  sinking  fund, 
lich  would  wipe  out  the  debt  to  the  State  in  twenty-two  years. 
len  came  the  acts  of  1856  and  1861,  the  latter  of  which  empowered 
e  Treasury  to  advance  sums  in  aid  of  improvements  certified  to  be 
iirnanent.  Let  me  mention,  in  conclusion,  as  an  act  belonging  to 
e  category  of  private  drainage  measures,  the  act  of  1864,  which 
nsiderably  augmented  the  number  of  objects  for  which  a  landowner 
uld  charge  his  estates.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  legislation 
Lth  respect  to  drainage  in  England. 

We  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  Ireland.  There  relief  has  been 
Uninistered  with  a  less  frugal,  if  we  may  not  say,  more  prodigal, 
ind.  There  the  landowner  has  more  openly  confessed  that  he  is 
Adequate  to  the  burthens  of  his  position.  The  history  of  the  Irish 
ws  need  not  be  minutely  recited.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
lat  the  1  and  2  William  IV.  c.  57,  and  the  Amending  Acts,  the  5 
id  6  Vic.  c.  105,  were  inoperative,  and  that  the  5  and  6  Vic.  c.  89 
as  the  first  to  be  effectual.  Without  following  the  history  of  events 
om  that  act  and  the  Labouchere  letter  to  the  Irish  Land  Act  of 
370,  which  gives  borrowing  powers  to  landowners  on  peculiarly 
ivantageous  terms,  we  may  glance,  first,  at  the  amount  advanced, 
ad,  secondly,  at  the  terms  of  the  loans.  On  the  former  head  infer- 
lation  is,  unfortunately,  defective.  Somewhat  strangely  Parliament 
Gts  never  called  for  returns  giving  full  particulars  of  the  total  actual 
nount  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
oners.^  By  the  kindness  of  the  Commissioners,  however,  I  am 
ble  to  state  the  total  sum  advanced  up  to  the  end  of  last  year.  It 
mounted  to  £9,578,812.  It  must  be  observed  that  only  a  portion 
f  this  sum  is  unredeemed,  and  it  must  be  added  that  of  course  only 
portion  of  this  sum  was  taken  from  public  sources.  As  to  Ire- 
md,  the  accounts  of  the   Commissioners  of  Public  Works  show 

(1)  There  do  exist  fuU  particulars  of  the  sums  levied  under  local  acts,  charters, 
istoms,  and  usages. 
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that  up  to  March  31,  1869,  the  total  amount  advanced  wi 
£10,732,380  Is.  5^/.,  of  which  £5,474,581  7«.  2d.  had  been  repaic 
Of  this  a  large  portion  was  absorbed  in  relief.  But  we  find  to  tl 
credit  of  arterial  drainage  £2,140,918  6s.  5d,,  and  of  drainage 
building  farm-houses,  &c.,  £1,981,130  48.  4d. ;  and  most  of  the  othi 
items  of  expenditure  did,  directly  or  indirectly,  improve  the  positiod^  Jqu 
of  the  landlord. 

As  to  the  terms  on  which  advances  were  made,  I  need  not  say  th^^^^iey 
were  below  the  market  rate.     That  they  were  ever  accepted,  thoug^^  jg^ 
trammelled  by  numerous  conditions  as  to  the  time  within  which  tlT^^the 
work  was  to  be  completed,  and  as  to  the  depth  of  the  drains,  a  dep^:^^th 
not  universally  approved — the  four  feet  drains  being  often  thoug^^^»ht 
unsuitable  in  certain  situations — proves  so  much  of  the  assertion  ^on. 
But  in  further  corroboration  of  the  statement  that  the  landlords  rrn^  ^  iHj 
got  gratuities,  let  me  recall  the  fact  that  the  rate  for  advances  in  £h=^cnig- 
land  under  the  9  and  10  Vic.  c.  101,  was  confessedly  chosen  with  an 

eye  to  the  necessities  and  poverty  of  Irish  landlords,  and  tfc  -rrhat 
advances  were  made  on  the  same  terms  in  England  and  Scotlar"  Mmd, 
where  the  same  degree  of  distress  did  not  exist.  As  Lord  Jc^^  ohn 
Russell  observed,  in  the  course  of  his  explanation  of  the  propoe^'^cDsal, 
the  rate  of  advances  from  the  Treasury  had,  until  the  passing  of  the 

act,  been  five  per  cent. ;  it  was  practically  reduced  to  about  iiim  iiree 
and  a  half  per  cent.     And  what,  of  course,  added  to  the  ease  of  the 

terms  was  the  facility  with  which  remissions  were  granted.     Of  the 

£10,732,380  Is.  6d.  actually  advanced  for  purposes  more  or  less  c^^i^con- 
nected  with  Irish  agriculture,  £5,719,757  6«.  were  remitted;  ^        ^^ 
though  the  major  part  of  the  sum  was  expended  on  the  county  pe^==^^^^ 
works,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  repeat,  that  these  works  to  fxcu^-^^^J 


extent  absolved  the  owners  of  the  soil  from  burdens  elsewhere  vu^^^  ^  ^' 
mately  borne  by  them.  ^  .  .  ^ 

These  subsidies  are  still  continued,  though  the  amount  admiic^^-^'     . 
tered  is  less.     Under  various  acts  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  ^^^*^ 
England  and  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  nc«^^   ^  -r 
still  dole  out  bounties ;    and  since  the  unavailing  protests  of  MC 
Eoebuck  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  there  has  been  lifted  up  agaici-^^  • 
them  scarcely  a  voice.    It  is  a  rarity  to  hear  a  statesman  of  eminer^^'^ 
like  Lord  Derby  expressing  a  doubt  whether  they  have  been  b«*^^^^. 


ficial.     Nobles  and  wealthy  men  took  advantage  of  these  State-gir^"-^^^, . 
facilities,  to  be  paralleled  only  in  Prussia,  another  country  in  whii-^*    . 
the  landowners  have   had  a   large   share  in  the  making  of  lai^-^"^   , 
In  the  reports  of  the  Irish  Public  Work  Commissions,  you  find  tS^     jr.    • 
Marquis  of  Waterford  among  the  borrowers  and  subsidized  agricr^>-*^^ 
turalists.     I  shall  use  no  harsh  terms  ;  I  shall  not  call  these  gna^'^^^^^^ 
measures  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  landowners  ;  but  it  may  be  permittf"-^^  ^^ 
to  one  to  say  without  offence  that  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  ^^^^ 
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nes  when  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  have  become  household  truths, 
d  in  a  country  where  the  aspirations  of  Socialism  are  most  em- 
latically  disowned,  the  one  occupation  to  which  the  State  has  freely 
d  almost  without  cavil  or  challenge  granted  subventions,  for  which 
3  State  has  performed  that  which  Socialists  have  in  vain  demanded 
T  other  trades,  and  that  the  occupation  thus  singled  out  for  distinc- 
II  is  one  which  less  than  all  others  requires  State  aid.  Bounties  to 
w  manufactures  are  ever  questionable ;  but  bounties  to  the  oldest 

trades,  and  the  only  indigenous  one  !  Again  and  again  artisans 
their  friends  have  requested  loans  to  be  made  to  them  on  easy 
ins  in  order  to  aid  them  in  founding  co-operative  institutions. 
most  uniformly  have  their  requests  been  rejected  and  derided. 
Utical  economy  was  against  them,  as  in  its  time,  and  in  the  mouths 

some  expositors,  it  has  been  against  most  things ;  their  requests 
tre  the  rank,  noisome  weeds  of  Socialism.     In  France  the  friends 

co-operation  did  indeed  obtain  a  meagre  grant  in  1848,  and  no 
3roache8  have  been  spared  the  National  Assembly  for  voting 
.20,000  to  needy  artisans  who  sought  to  redeem  themselves  from 
3  uncertainties  of  the  condition  of  wage-receivers — ^reproaches  not 
rays  founded  on  the  imperfect  security  which  they  could  fiimish 
tlie  lenders,  or  on  the  alleged  superfluous  character  of  the  occu- 
tions,  but  on  some  supposed  mysterious  breach  of  the  principle 
justice.  I,  for  one,  fail  to  perceive  the  existence  of  any  distinc- 
m  in  point  of  principle,  between  building  bams  for  a  nobleman 
d  warehouses  for  a  group  of  artisans,  or,  at  all  events,  it  is  not 
$ar  that  those  who  cut  in  with  a  stingy  distinguo  can  make  out 
Eit  the  difference  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  landlords  possessed 

property  always  more  or  less  convertible,  and  therefore  with  some 
pital  always  at  their  disposal.  Granted  that  the  community  is 
culiarly  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ;  are  the  land- 
rds,, sitting  rent-free  for  ever,  incapable  of  performing  that  which 
[lants  will  execute  for  themselves  if  allowed  a  lease  of  nineteen 

twenty-one  years  wherein  to  reimburse  themselves  ?  and  could 
t  the  loan,  if  loan  were  necessary,  go  directly  into  the  pockets 

the  farmer?  In  order  to  disarm  the  above  facts  it  will,  no 
ubt,  be  contended  that,  after  all,  these  contributions  were  small 
amount  in  comparison  with  what  was  actually  paid  out  of 
e  private  pockets  of  the  landowners.  But  a  detailed  examina- 
»n  of  both  England  and  Scotland  will,  it  is  submitted,  fail  to 
stify  the  contention ;  and  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned  that  asser- 
m.  will  probably  not  be  made  by  those  conversant  with  the  country 

the  authoritative  reports  of  Lord  Devon's  Commission  or  Mr. 
smcock.  So  far  as  drainage  has  been  executed  by  private  funds, 
e  tenants,  not  the  owners,  have  been  the  chief  contributors.  Much 
id  has  been  drained  by  farmers  unaided.     Often  they  are  grateful 
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if,  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  of  nineteen   years,  if  lease      ot 
that  length  there  be,  a  revaluation   and   a   rise   of  rent    do  iz^ot 
occur.     A  very  common  arrangement  is,  that  in  virtue  of  which  ti.Tie 
owner  gives  the  tiles  or  pipes,  and  the  tenant  performs  the  necfnnr^^iy 
labour.      Even  when   the   landlord  bore    the  whole   expenses        he 
obtained  two  advantages — first,  money  at  a  low  rate ;  secondly  ^  if 
a  tenant  for  life,  liberty  to  charge  what  was  not  his  own.     ]^3ut 
usually  he  obtained  a  third  advantage — he  threw  the  incidence        of 
the  loan,  either  wholly  or  partially,  on  his  tenant.     Sometimes       he 
made  a  profit  by  certain  sharp  practices.     Mr.  Caird,  in  his  w^^iDrk 
on  English  agriculture,  speaks  of  Yorkshire  landlords  who  borro^^^ed 
at   six  and  a  half  per  cent,   from   the   Government,   and   lent>    at 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  their  farmers.     Take  the  countj^  of 
Elgin  and  the  adjacent  coimties  as  illustration.     While  the  Gov^Tn- 
ment  loan  lasted  the  following,  I  am  kindly  informed  by  one  i^ell 
qualified  to  speak,  was  the  rule : — "  Some  proprietors  charged  tlfcneir 
tenants  six  per  cent.,  but   the  great  majority   charged    only  t^ve. 
The  tenants   paid  this  to  the  end   of  their   lease,  and   then  t"M3eir 
farms  were  revalued  for  the  coming  lease."  Another  informant,  sp^^wk- 
ing  of  the  same  district  and  same  subject,  says  the  custom  was       ^*  to 
charge  the  tenant  a  yearly  percentage  of  about  one  or  one 
half  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Government  rate."     In  fact, 
great  many  instances  in  which  apparently  the  landlord,  or  the 
lord  aided  by  the  State,  is  the  improver,  the  burthen  of  the 
is  really  borne  by  the  tenant.     The  latter,  too,  frequently  o] 
performs  the  whole  work.     The  authority  whom  I  first  quoted 
"the  tenants   have   drained  a  great   deal   themselves  without 
help  from  the  proprietors  or  any  one  else — ^perhaps  a  third,  ii 
a  half,  of  all  that  has  been  done.  They  have  expended  an  equally  1 —  *^8® 
portion,   too,  on  buildings,   trenching,  &c."      One  of  the  gre^^^^ 
works  of  drainage  ever  accomplished  in  the  north  of  Scotland  '^^ 

been  accomplished  solely  by  a  tenant  farmer.     The  loch  of  Ai^^2? 
lossan,  situated  about  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Aberdeen,  was,  ^^™^  ^^ 


collect,  ten  years  ago  a  sheet  of  water  two  to  five  feet  deep  ^ 

covering  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres.     There  was  a  margit^^^  ^ 
sixty  acres  composed  of  bog  and  swamp.     It  was  not  the  three  ^      ^ 


prietors  of  this  worthless  tract  who  drained  it.     A  tenant  farr^^*^ ' 
Mr.  James  Barclay,  undertook   and  accomplished  the   task, 
feeders  of  the  loch  were  cut  off,  a  tunnel  of  three  quarters  of  a  ^*^ 
was  excavated  to  carry  off  the  water,  open  ditches  were  dug  ac^^'^ 
the  surface  of  the  loch,  furrow  drains  were  then  made,  and  for         ^ 
first  two  years  the  whole  surface  was  turned  over  with  the  spad-   ^^  ^* 
a  cost  of  sixty  shillings  to  twenty  shillings  an  acre.     In  considL^^' 
tion  of  this  enormous  outlay  it  was  stipulated  that  the  tenant  atL^^oJd 
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hold  this  useless  piece  of  land  rent-free  for  twenty  years,  and  should 
pay  one  hundred  pounds  for  each  of  five  subsequent  years.  The  pro- 
prietors have,  however,  I  understand,  extended  the  period  to  twenty- 
leven  years.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  exists,  I  believe,  on 
some  of  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  A  lease  of  thirty  years 
is  given  to  the  tenant ;  during  the  first  part  of  the  lease  he  may  pay 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  then  five  shillings,  and  finally  more. 

A  second  modification  of  the  popular  theory  of  landowning  is 
Qecessary.  This  second  deduction  is  as  important  as  the  first.  It 
lias  always  been  a  part  of  the  Common  Law  that  improvements, 
rhether  in  the  shape  of  tillage  or  manures,  buildings  or  fences 
irected  by  the  tenant,  and,  in  fact,  fixtures  generally,  become 
be  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  in  virtue  of  the  maxim  Quid" 
uid  plantatur  solo  cedit  solo.  Though  somewhat  altered  from  its  old 
arshness  to  the  advantage  of  the  tenant,  that  rule,  the  fit  append- 
ge  of  a  land  system  dependent  on  slaves  or  villeins,  still  sub- 
Bts.  Of  course  a  custom  to  the  contrary  will  overrule  the  doc- 
"ine  ;  and,  fortunately,  in  several  of  the  counties  of  England,  such 
i  Sussex,  Surrey,  Lincoln,  and  parts  of  Kent  and  Nottingbam- 
\ire,  there  do  exist  tolerably  well  defined  customs,  in  virtue  of  which 
le  tenant  obtains  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  improvement 
hich  he  has  effected.     The  doctrine  of  the  Common  Law  relative 

>  emblements,  or  growing  crops,  is  another  rude  and  inadequate 
btempt  to  mitigate  the  rigour  and  injustice  of  the  principle.  As  a 
latter  of  fact,  too,  landlords  dare  not  use  all  the  power  with  which 
le  law  invests  them ;  public  opinion  would  be  shocked  were  they 

>  do  all  that  which  they  may  do,  for  here  most  conspicuously  the 
tw,  which  ought  to  be  abreast  if  not  ahead  of  the  popular  morality, 
igs  behind.  But  not  only  are  those  controlling  customs  far  from 
eneral  in  England,  and  almoct  unknown  in  Scotland — ^their  codifica- 
Lon,  or  even  the  cataloguing  of  them,  would  be  of  great  service  to 
indlord  and  outgoing  or  ingoing  tenant — ^but  it  is  rare  that  they 
leet  all  causes  of  complaint.  In  spite  of  the  exposure  of  the  facts 
iid  before  Mr.  Pusey's  committee,  the  legislature  has  left  solid 
Tieyances  unredressed. 

Though  the  act  of  1851,  relative  to  agricultural  fixtures,  has 
9  some  extent  alleviated  some  grievances,  it  is  still  the  case  that  the 
Bnant  who  may  "  erect  any  farm  building,  either  detached  or 
therwise,  engine  or  machinery,  either  for  agricultural  purposes  or 
rade  and  agriculture,  without  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of 
he  lan^ord  in  writing,  does  so  at  the  peril  of  confiscation.  Even  if 
onsent  is  granted,  the  landlord  has  a  prior  right  to  purchase  the 
oaohinery  and  engine  at  a  valuation.  Nor  are  there  wanting  some 
ignal  instances  of  wi'ong  coming  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  this 
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doctrine.     In  proof  I  may  refer  to  the  treatment  of  Dr.   O'Fa^^^OLy, 
parish  priest  of  Craughwell,  in  the  county  oi  Galway,  who  expend^^^lftj. 
£400  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  on  the  strength  of  a  promise  giv^^—^eu 
by  the  father  of  his  landlord  that  a  lease  should  be  granted.   He  W6  ^^^wy^as 
evicted.     His  claims  were  disregarded.     He  appealed  to  no  purpose  wb^ ^ . 
the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  and  ttc^the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  condemning  severely  the  justice  of  the  la^fc  ^^^ 
which  they  were  forced  to  administer.    It  is  not  long  since  the  Bul^cjote 
of  Buccleuch  endeavoured  in  a  Scotch  court  to  appropriate  a  wr^-^yfjiQ 
fence  erected  by  a  tenant.     It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  discw^  ^^oas 
here  the  justice  or  policy  of  the  law  relative  to  fixtures  and  impro^^  ^^e- 

ments.     It  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to  draw  attention    t  to 

the  operation  of  this  agency  in  English  agriculture,  and  to  mainl 


that  in  the  case  of  tenants,  often  compelled  to  find  their  sustenar-n^nce 
in  farming,  without  chaflFering  about  terms,  often  unprovided  w       ith 
the  security  of  leases,  or,  at  all  events,  leases  fortified  by  tem^^ant- 
right  ;^    the  operation  of  this  rule  must  have  been,   and    alw        ays 
must  be,  to  transfer  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  value  which  wa^^  in 
reality  the  product  of  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  tenant.     Tl     ^ere 
being  too  often  no  freedom  of  contract  between  the  two  par^E^ieSj 
in  any  other  sense  than  there  is  between  the  man  who  must       M)uy 
and  the  man  who  need  not  sell,  there  has  not  always  been        the 
ability  to  stipulate  for  compensation  for  improvements.     With  nrraore 
people  seeking  farms  than  farmers,  and  power  to   evict   exisifc^ing 
without  corresponding  ability  to  stand  out  for  better  terms,  TC^ith 
needy  tenants — whom  the  law  of  distress  in  England,  and  th^»-*  ^^ 
hypothec  in  Scotland,  make  it  safe  to  accept — there  has   hee^^  * 
steady  flow  of  the  outlay  of  tenants  into  the  coffers  of  the  1^^^^^" 
owners.     The  many  generous  members  of  this  class,  who  would  sc^^^ 
to  take  advantage  of  the  injustice  of  the  law,  must  not  hide  fronc::::^^ 
the  few  who,  give  them  the  chance,  would  exact  the  last  fiarttri^^^S 
on  the  plea  that  *'  business  is  business."     About  the  extent  of 
transference,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  precisely.     Surmise  must 
eke  out  information.     Mr.  Caird  speaks  of  the  value  of  the  ui 
hausted  improvements  as  being,  in  some  English  counties,  £3 
an  acre.     The  experience  of  Ireland  throws  some  dim  light  on 
problem.     There  an  outgoing  tenant  has  been  known  to  sell 
acres  indifferently  tilled  for  £300.     The  total  value  ef  the  tei 
right  in  Ulster  has   been  computed  at  millions ;    and,  after 
ing  allowance  for  the  fact  that  of  the  price  paid  a  part  was 
for  good-will,  and  taking  into  account  the  well-known  truth, 

(1)  For  some  valuable  information  respecting  leases,  see  Mr.  Clement  Oadle's      ^**/ 
on  the  Farming  Customs  and  Covenants  of  England  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  A^^"*^' 
tural  Society,  vol.  iii.    I  may  also  refer  to  Mr.  McNeil  Caixd's  admirable  pamphll^  oa 
"The  Laud  Tenancy  Laws." 
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aed  by  the  Devon  Commission,  that  in  Ireland  the  tenant  has  long 
m  accustomed  to  execute  work  elsewhere  executed  by  the  landlord, 

shall  nevertheless  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  at 
ke  must  be  considerable.  Let  us  here  briefly  consider  two  ques- 
QS.  First :  What  are  the  varieties  of  agricultural  capital  which 
bakes  the  longest  time  to  replace  P  Apart  from  drains  and  build- 
fs,  both  of  which  are  often  the  work  of  the  tenant,  probably  the 
icles  which  will  be  longest  in  recouping  themselves  will  be  thrashing 
ichines,  or  other  expensive  agricultural  instnmients.  The  second 
ostion  is  this  :  Of  the  entire  capital  sunk  in  a  well-tilled  farm,  at 
f  moment,  what  constitutes  the  greater  part  P  Manures,  stock, 
plements  &c. — in  other  words,  what  it  is  customary  for  the  tenant 
contribute.  So  much  is  the  tenant  expected  to  do  that  Lord  Derby 
\  stated,  perhaps  a  little  incautiously,  and  with  a  candour  which 
his  friends  will  not  laud,  that  the  chief  duty  of  the  landlord  is, 
',  to  hinder  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  land  by  his  tenant, 
ithout  criticizing  this  doctrine  that  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  land- 
aer  to  keep  his  hands  off  his  tenants,  I  may  here  cite,  with  relevancy 
L  propriety,  an  observation  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Farm. 
^n  my  farm,*' — ^and,  of  course,  his  is  somewhat  exceptional  expe- 
ace — "  which  requires  plenty  of  manure  and  deep  cultivation,  I 
mot  prosper  with  less  than  £16  per  acre."  I  understand  that  in 
terdeenshire  the  tenant  should  have  £6  to  £8  per  acre,  in  order  to 
.tivate  his  farm  with  success.  If  the  facts  be  so,  and  if  our  answers  to 
>  above  questions  be  correct,  this,  then,  is  the  paradox  which  we  find : 
'  the  exercise  of  his  vocation  the  tenant  must  have  some,  nay  much, 
pital,  while  the  landlord  need  have  none,  and  the  law  is  so  framed 
it  the  more  the  former  invests  the  better  is  the  position  of  the 
ter.  . 

While  the  decided  tendency  is  to  throw  on  the  former  the 
penditure  essential  for  the  effective  cultivation  of  the  soil  belong- 
g  to  the  latter,  owing  to  a  multitude  of  causes,  roughly  summed 
»  in  the  fact  that  population  is  daily  growing  denser,  rent  tends  to 
gment,  sometimes  at  an  incredible  pace.  It  may  be  said  of  the 
bates  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in 
iddlesex  and  Lancashire,  that  riches  leap  into  their  laps.  Idleness 
I  their  part  would  be  more  lucrative  than  the  strenuous  industry 

skilful  multitudes.  He  would  bo  an  ingenious  man  who  could 
ow  what  enormous  benefits  the  Bedford  family  have  wrought  in 
e  West  Central  district  of  London.  Yet  as  the  ground-leases 
U  in,  that  family  must  necessarily  obtain  an  enormous  accession 

their  income.  Every  man's  experience  would  doubtless  supply 
)sts  of  instances  of  spontaneous  increase  of  value  of  agricultural 
ad,  as  well  as  building  sites.  I  shall  cite  only  one,  as  much 
srhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  strange  decision  pronounced  by  the 
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Exchequer   Chamber  as  for  the  economical    points  involved. 
1865  the  Earl  of  Scfton  devised  to  his  son  part  of  the  Toxteth  Pai":^c:rk 
estate,  near  Liverpool.     It  was  then  imsalable  ;  nobody  would  buiKl^Sld 
on  it ;  nobody  would  farm  it ;  and  the  devisee  contended,  and  coi^c^n. 
tended  successfully,  that  he  was  entitled  to  be  exempted  from  succe^^^^g. 
sion  duty,  so  far  as  the  then  unmarketable,  though  subseqnenf.r-^jy 
valuable,  parcel  was  concerned.      In   1862  he  sold   1,561   Bqua^.^^^^^ 
yards  of  it  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  shillings  per  square  yard ;  aKrr^jQj 
later  he  sold  another  portion  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  per 
Such  augmentations  of  value,  not  attributable  to  the  labours  of 
landlord,  lead  to  further  deduction  from  the  popular  theory. 

A  further  and  a  very  considerable  subtraction  must  be  made  ft om 

the  accuracy  of  the  popular  theory  if  the  case  of  minerals  is  ttil      Ten 
into  account.     For  that  element  of  wealth  the  landlord  has  d^cDne 
nothing.      The  question  of  the  ''  unearned  increment  '*  has  b^^cen 
chiefly  argued  in  reference  to  agricultural  land.     But  it  app^^-ars 
to  me  that  the  absorption  of  imeamed  wealth  is  most  strikin     jlj 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  minerals.     While  agricultural  or  build     nng 
land  becomes  appreciated  from  only  one  set  of  causes — ^the  growtKzi  of 
population,  with  its  concomitxint  wants — our  coal  and  iron  fields      Tise 
in  value,  because  the  supply  diminishes  while  the  demand  augm^r^ts. 
The  coal  fields  do  not  lie  uniformly  over  England.     Has  the  na^^ijioii 
decided  to  commit  to  a  few  persons,  fortuitously  chosen,  the  pr^z^fite 
to  be  derived  from  coal,  which  profits  will  augment  long  before       the 
coming  of  that  period  of  exhaustio.    which,  the  Royal  Gommift-^ion 
warns  us,  is  not  so  very  remote  ? 

Hitherto  the  above  theory  has  been  the  popular  one.     It  may    ^ot 
remain  so.   We  all  know  that  there  walks  abroad  a  restlessness  ax:^^  ^ 
formless  desire  of  change  with  respect  to  the  land.     It  springs  f'X'O^^ 
divers  sources.    It  may  be  that  in  this  turning  to  the  land  as  to  soXJi^" 
thing  which  will  not  fail  there  is,  firstly,  the  germination  of  ODSthefci^^ 
perceptions  in  bosoms  hitherto  devoid  of  culture.    Education  and   **^® 
example  of  social  superiors  may  be  doing  their  work  among  the  po^^^ ' 
a  dim  longing  for  closer  communion  with  Nature  than  is  to  be  ha^i 
Greenwich  Park,  and  a  delicacy  and  range  of  tastes,  once  the  appan-^*-^® 
of  the  wealthy,  may  be  oozing  down  to  the  artisans ;  even  as     ^^^ 
middle  class  has  learned  to  place  its  ideal  of  earthly  bliss  in-r»3i-^' 
or  semi-rural  felicity,  and  even  as  the  merchant,  often  uncultiva'i^^  ' 
feels  in  mid  age  come  upon  him  that  thirst  for  solitude,  tempered       "^^ 
the  love  of  family  life,  which  is  the  true  modem  passion— ever^- 
these  men  have  moulded  their  ideals  in  shapes  which  were  once   '*'-*^ 
aspiration  of  a  few,  so  may  the  artisans  have  learned  to  long  fo^ 
life  outside  the  city  walls.     Doubtless,  also,  there  mingled  with  th^"-^^ 
feelings  two  others — first,  the  feeling  that  among  all  the  remedies  i^^^ 
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the  social  maladies  of  our  country  there  is  one  at  once  large,  substan- 
tial, and  untried.  Under  a  better  land  system,  the  great  im worked 
engine  of  English  statesmanship,  it  is  hoped,  perhaps  too  sanguinely, 
that  pauperism  will  disappear.  Next,  not  a  few  recent  cases  in  our 
courts  of  law ;  the  action  of  our  territorial  legislators  in  regard  to 
many  salutary  measures ;  the  spectacle  of  bankrupt  peers  allowing  their 
estates  to  suffer ;  and  of  Christian  landlords  living  lives,  so  far  as 
dealing  with  their  tenants  is  concerned,  little  in  accordance  with  the 
more  socialistic  maxims  of  the  religion  which  they  profess,  have  not 
been  without  effect ;  and  no  man  who  has  visited  the  political  haimts 
of  the  artisans,  can  fail  to  have  marked  the  almost  Puritanical  standard 
which  is  applied  to  the  conduct  of  men  whose  advantages  are  seen, 
uid  whose  merits  are  not  always  understood. 

So  far  as  they  have  yet  taken  shape,  these  elements  of  discontent 
laTe  crystallized  into  two  schemes.     One  to  which  the  Land  Reform 
^jssociation  is  pledged,  and  with  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Mill  is 
dentified,  is  the  theory  that  the  State  should  appropriate  the  un- 
named increment.     That  theory  has  failed  to  take  root.     Some  who 
Jiink  that  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  landlords  do  "  grow  richer  in 
dieir  sleep,"  declare  the  theory  to  be  impracticable,  because  there  is 
ao  saying  how  much  richer  they  grow  in  sleep.     Others  think  that 
bhe  proposal  does  not  go  far  enough.     The  second  scheme,  to  which 
Mr.  Odger  has  given  his  adherence,  and  which,  I  think,  is  the  more 
attractive  to  the  working  classes,  is  a  scheme  for  "  nationalizing  "  the 
land.     Without  pronouncing  for  or  against  either  of  the  above,  I 
would  ask,  is  there  no  possible  reform,  which,  instead  of  being  an 
exotic,  and  an  importation  from  the  closet  of  the  speculator,  will  be  the 
natural  outcome  and  continuation  of  a  movement  going  far  back  into 
[English  history  ?     Can  we  not  effect  much  which  is  desirable,  and 
t)orrect  not  a  few  anomalies,  without  breaking  with  our  past  and  by 
continuing  the  "  idea,"  to  use  a  Coleridgian  expression,  of  our  insti- 
i^utions  ?  by  carrying  out,  not  reversing,  th^  history  of  the  tenure  of 
land  in  England  ?     Wo  can ;  and,  by  studying  that  past,  we  shall 
1)6  encouraged  to  think  that  far  from  portending  some  monstrous 
burthen,  these  throes  of  agitation  touching  the  land  may  be  the  sign 
of  the^ulness  of  time,  and  that  the  nation  is  about  to  bring  forth  that 
which  will  be  neither  novel  nor  appalling.     If  the  student  of  the 
history  of  English  land  tenures  were  asked  to  compress  the  substance 
of  his  researches  into  small  space,  doubtless  he  would  reply  that  from 
early  times  until  now  there  has  been  going  on,  slowly,  with  long 
halts,  and  some  retrogression,  a  process  tending  to  reduce  the  number 
of  persons  exercising  privileges  over,  and  draining  revenues  from, 
the  soil  without  discharging  functions  of  commensurate  value.     The 
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usufructuary  and  the  fructifier  tend  to  be  the  same ;  and  the  pur- 
port of  all  my  past  remarks  is  to  prompt  the  reflection  that^  if  this 
tendency  be  continued,  there  must  be  great  changes,  and  the  purport 
of  all  my  future  remarks  is  to  show  in  what  direction  those  changes 
will  naturally  be.    Very  numerous,  curious,  complicated  and  onerous, 
are  the  tenures  which  we  find,  and  common  socage  tenures  produced 
great  good  to  the  realm.     Blackstone  puts  the  effects  before  those  0/ 
Magna  Charta  itself.     So  much  was  then  done  to  strip  the  tree  of  the 
parasitical  growth  around  it.  In  the  history  of  the  villeinage  we  hare, 
perhaps,  a  chapter  of  the  same  tale.     In  the  villeins,  it  is  commonly 
alleged,  though  with  doubtful  accuracy,  we  have  the  predecessor  of  the 
copyholder,  whose  tenure,  originally  "base,"  and  with  all  the  incidents 
of  baseness  attaching  to  it,  was  in  course  of  time  transformed  into  a 
tenure  differing  little  in  point  of  value  from  that  of  the  freeholder. 
We  know  that  all  of  these  villeins  were  not  manumitted  without  a 
struggle.      "  We  will  that  ye  make  us  free  for  ever  ;  ourselves,  our 
heirs,  and  our  lands ;  and  that  we  be  called  no  more  bond,  or  so 
reputed."     These  were  the  dignified  terms  in  which  the  peasants,  in 
1382,  made  their  demands.     They  were  cajoled  by  empty,  false  pro- 
mises.    No  sooner  were  they  rendered  impotent  by  deceit  than  the 
promises  which  they  had  received  were  recalled.     There  was  another 
chapter  of  this  history  completed  when  tithes  were  commuted.  Thoag" 
these  still  remain  as  a  charge  on  the  land,  they  do  not  any  longer 
directly  touch  the  cultivator.   He  no  longer  only  partially  gathers  the 
fruits  of  his  labour.  Paley,  no  mean  judge,  enumerated  among  the  ag^' 
cultural  improvements  to  be  desiderated  in  his  day,  the  commutati^^ 
of  tithes,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  copyholds.      The  first  w^ 
accomplished  by  the  act  of  1836,  and  the  second  is  in  a  fair  w^> 
to  be  so.     I  might  also  include  in  the  list  of  such  enfranchisemen'^^ 
the  compulsory  sales  effected  in  Ireland,   under  the   Encumbere^^ 
Estates  Act,  which  relieved  Ireland  from  not  a  few  landlords  of  ih^^ 
leech  species,  as  well  as  the  more  gradual  enfranchisement  effected^ 
by  changes  in  prices,  which  have  often,  in  process  of  time,  made^ 
quit  rents  insignificant.     I  might  support  the  above  by  instances   ^ 
taken  from  the  history  of  other  countries,  such  as  Prussia  and  Wur- 
temburg.     But,  perhaps,  enough  of  evidence  has  been  collected  to 
corroborate  the  assertion  that  the  varieties  of  tenures  tend  to  diminish, 
and  that  the  faineant  landlord  tends  to  disappear. 

What,  then,  is  naturally  the  next  phase  of  this  evolution  P  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  this — the  enfranchisement  of  leaseholders ;  not 
turning  all  farmers  at  one  stroke  into  landlords,  regardless  of  the  rights 
of  the  present  owners,  but  the  granting  of  facilities  for  enfranchise- 
ment somewhat  similar  to  those  accorded  to  copyholders.  Let  all  those 
who  are  leaseholders  be  enabled  to  claim  enfranchisement  on  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  calculated  on  the  average  rent  of  the  last  four  or  five 
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rears.  Such  in  substance  is  the  suggestion  which  I  make  as  a  mode 
>f  bringing  ownership  in  land  more  nearly  into  accordance  with  the 
theory,  and  as  a  cure  for  certain  of  the  evils  which  I  have  catalogued. 
I  shall  not  answer  those  who  object  that  this  would  be  a  measure  of 
spoliation  :  a  price  is  to  be  paid.  Neither  need  I  reply  to  those  who 
Bay  that  the  above  suggestion  is  Socialism ;  for,  after  all,  Socialism 
u  nothing  other  than  what  the  majority  of  the  moment  think  society 
Bhould  not  do,  and  what  the  minority  of  the  moment  think  society 
should  do.  But  in  reply  to  those  who  take  the  more  reasonable 
objection,  that  there  was  peculiar  ease  in  commuting  copyhold  into 
freehold  property,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dues  were  determined  by 
custom,  it  maybe  stated  that  the  Copyhold  Commissioners,  in  their  very 
first  report,  complain  that  they  were  confronted  by  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
nining  the  value  of  the  incidents  of  copyholders.  Not  much  greater 
difficulty,  it  is  submitted,  would  be  encountered  in  valuing  accurately 
he  conflicting  claims  of  lords  of  the  soil  and  the  leaseholders.  So 
lany  years'  purchase  of  the  rack-rent  would  be  the  natural  basis. 
^o  doubt,  it  will  be  said,  "If  the  price  is  above  that  which  the  land- 
^i^  "Would  obtain  in  the  open  market,  the  suggestion  is  valueless ;  if 
do'w  it,  the  suggestion  is  a  form  of  confiscation."  Which  is  true,  if 
r  oonfiscation  is  to  be  understood  appropriating  all  above  the 
I'eri^pe  rate  of  profits — in  other  words,  treating  a  man  no  worse  than 
^  xi.eighbours.  It  may  be  said  too,  that  the  scheme  would  be  prac- 
^^*Uy  inoperative.  Now  such  an  assertion  conflicts  with  the  expe- 
^*ioe  which  we  have  obtained  as  to  the  Irish  Land  Act.  In  the 
^*"fcing  of  that  act,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Marquis  of 
^*t;erford'8  estates,  we  have  seen  the  tenants  come  forward  and  offer 
^^*xty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  years'  purchase.  If  such  things  are 
^^o  in  Ireland,  may  we  not  anticipate  that  more  would  be  done  in 
**&land,  far  the  wealthier  country  ?  Companies  would,  no  doubt, 
^  o^eated  to  assist  in  such  enfranchisement,  even  as  there  have  been 
"^^ted  companies  to  assist  in  enfranchising  copyholds  ;  and  it  might 
'^^H.  be  worth  while  to  grant  to  tenants  facilities  similar  to  those 
*^^oli  are  accorded  under  B right's  clauses.  If  it  be  asked  what  would 
^^He  special  benefit  which  would  come  to  pass  from  such  a  change,  it 
^^2r  be  answered  that  to  create,  not  by  violence,  but  by  natural  means, 
^^  J3er  sallum,  but  gradually,  and  so  much  in  deference  to  an  ancient 
*^^ency  as  almost  plainly  to  stand  justified,  a  race  of  proprietors 
*^^i^e  domains  shall  not  be  so  vast  as  to  allow  of  idleness  or  indifi^er- 
'^^  to  perfect  culture,  nor  so  small  as  to  doom  them  to  penury  and 
^^  Necessity  of  foregoing  enterprise  or  improvements,  would  not  only 
^  "^lie  destruction  of  some  of  the  anomalies  which  have  been  men- 
^^ed  in  the  early  pages  of  this  paper,  but  would  also  establish 
^^*  state  which  economists,  with  few  exceptions,  have  pronounced 
^^  most  desirable.  With  large  farms  and  small  properties  there 
'Vol.  XI.  N.s.  p  p 
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would  be  a  conjunction  of  capital  with  "  the  magic  of  property." 
There  would  be  no  flagrant  instance  of  the  farmer  being  the  sole 
improver,  without  sharing  in  the  profits.  There  would  be  a  splendid 
object  of  ambition  before  the  frugal  and  industrious  farmer.  The 
broken  rounds  in  the  social  ladder  which  enable  one  to  climb  from 
the  lot  of  the  labourer  would  be  mended.  The  land  would,  in  the 
language  of  Wendel  Phillips,  '^  float  back  into  the  nation,''  and  not  a 
little  of  the  dangerous  disafiection  now  rife  would  vanish. 

The  above  suggestion  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  effect  as  much 
good  as  possible  without  creating  any  serious  disturbance.  In  regard 
to  the  sites  of  cities  also,  the  right  course,  I  presume,  is  to  follow  old 
methods  as  far  as  possible :  and  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  in  the 
Land  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  of  1845  a  model  for  imitation.  It 
lays  down  some  most  salutary  rules  with  respect  to  the  acquirement 
of  land  for  public  purposes.  It  enables  all  undertakings  which  have 
been  sanctioned  by  Parlianlent,  and  for  the  execution  of  which  the 
acquisition  of  land  is  required,  to  obtain  powers  of  compulsory 
purchase.  The  owners  of  limited  interests  are  allowed  to  sell, 
and  owners  who  decline  to  do  so  may  be  forced.  These  provi- 
sions, however,  are  available  only  when  some  public  work  is  to 
be  carried  out.  Indeed,  the  promoters  of  railway  companies  are 
compelled  to  sell  their  superfluous  land  within  a  certain  time.  What 
appears  to  be  greatly  wanted  in  the  case  of  municipal  corporations  is 
the  possession,  ipso  facto^  of  powers  similar  to  those  which  railway 
companies  have  in  virtue  of  their  acts.  A  corporation  should  have 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  soil  of  the  city — ^to  buy  it,  if  it  pleases,  or 
not  to  buy  it.  Not  only  would  streets  be  better  laid  out,  not  only 
would  the  spectacle  of  large  masses  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
forced  at  certain  hours  to  make  inconvenient  detours  in  deference  to 
the  mandates  of  private  proprietors  disappear,^  but  perhaps  we 
should  be  far  on  the  way  to  the  realisation  of  local  government 
without  taxation. 

John  Macdonell. 

(1)  Euston  Square,  one  of  the  centres  of  life,  is  bairicaded  on  one  side  at 
hours.    The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  pleased  to  divert  London  traffic  from  about  12  p-si^-^ 
to  about  8  A.M.  ^ 
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Part  II. 

Jena  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  its  glory  at  the  time  Augnst  Wilhelm 
Schlegel  and  his  wife  came  there  to  reside,  settling  in  "  a  tiny  house/* 
which  was  soon  to  become  the  chief  laboratory  of  romanticism  and 
general  rendezvous  of  all  champions  of  the  new  school.  Weimar 
being  within  a  very  short  distance,  moreover,  Herder,  Wieland,  and, 
above  all,  Gothe  himself,  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  over  to  pass 
a  few  days,  and  even  weeks,  at  the  small  university  town  where 
Schiller,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Hufeland,  Fichte,  and,  not  long 
after,  both  the  Schlegels,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Voss — I  must  needs 
limit  myself  to  the  most  illustrious  names — taught  and  wrote, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  other  less  remarkable  thinkers  and  authors, 
who  might  themselves  have  claimed  a  first  place  anywhere  else. 

Although  Caroline  never  had  any  great  taste  for  the  highflown, 
rhetorical  style  of  poetry,  and — in  her  opinion,  at  least — somewhat 
too  abstract  tendencies  of  the  author  of  "  Don  Carlos,"  their  first 
visit  on  arriving  was,  of  course,  to  Schiller,  to  whose  pressing 
instances  may  be  mainly  attributed  their  resolution  of  taking  up 
their  residence  at  Jena.  Caroline  found  him  at  this  first  interview 
'^ handsomer  than  she  had  expected,"  and  most  "kind  and  pleasant" 
towards  herself  and  her  young  husband,  whose  merits  he  appeared 
thoroughly  to  appreciate,  and  in  whom  he  evidently  hoped,  not 
without  reason,  to  find  a  learned,  brilliant,  and  versatile  collaborator. ' 
It  was  difficult  to  visit  Schiller's  house  without  meeting  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt,  with  whom  he  at  that  time  stood  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  and  community  of  ideas.  Humboldt,  with  whom  Caro- 
line had  formerly  had  occasion  to  correspond,  showed  himself  in  his 
behaviour  towards  her,  as  usual,  perfectly  courteous  and  scrupulously 
urbane,  was  frigidly  communicative,  and,  in  short,  did  not  succeed  in 
pleasing  her.  This  singular  "  sophist,"  whose  writings  betrayed  the 
acute  dialectician  and  the  profound  thinker,  was  verbose,  commonplace, 
and  uninteresting  in  the  extreme  in  his  letters  and  conversation, 
unless,  indeed,  when  irony,  or  I  was  about  to  say  malice,  came  to  the 
rescue,  lending  zest  to  his  platitudes  and  an  edge  to  his  wit. 

At  the  bedside  of  Charlotte  Schiller,  then  just  confined  of  her 
second  child,  she  met  with  one  who  had  played  no  insignificant  a 
part  in  the  outset  of  Schiller's  career,  and  for  whom  a  still  more 
important  one  stood  in  reserve  in  the  life  of  another  poet.  I  allude 
to  Charlotte  von  Kalb,  Jean  Paul's  Titanide.  This  passionate, 
though  at  the  same  time  languishing,  sentimental  woman,  who,  while 

TV  2 
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despising  convention,  and  looking  down  upon  social  prejudicee,  was 
utterly  unable  to  forget  or  divest  herself  of  them  for  a  moment — ^this 
nature  essentially  German  at  the  bottom  was  not  at  all  agreeable 
to  the  lively,  spirited  little  Jacobin,  whose  own  nature  had  a  good 
deal  more  that  was  French  in  it  than  the  "new  ideas."     The  first 
thing  she  saw  in  Schiller's  enthusiastic  friend  was  that  in  spite  of  alL 
her  kindness   she   was   a  fine   lady  et  mSme   trh  fort.     Still,  on 
meeting  with  her  again  at  Weimar  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  sh& 
is  greatly  struck  by  her  air  dc  grande  dame  and  consciousness  of  her 
noble  pedigree  in  spite  of  all  her  rage  for  emancipation.     "  You  may 
talk  as  you  like,  but  at  the  last  judgment  she  is  sure  to  pass  her 
genealogical  examination  with  all  due  honour,  and  her  ancestry  will 
be  found  stainless.     She  is  not  impolite  towards  me,  but  her  intdilect 
— for  she  has  one — is  cast  in  the  strangest  of  moulds." 

Another  of  Charlotte  Schiller's  rivals,  and  one  whom  she  re- 
ceived and  accepted  with  a  very  good  grace,  her  own  sister,  Caroline 
von  Wolzogen,  was  even  less  to  our  friend's  taste;  she  finds  her 
"  rather  dull  and  wearisome,  and  far  less  unafiected  than  Charlotte." 
Schiller's  heart  had  hesitated  between  these  two  sisters  at  a  time 
when  the  youngest  was  still  Fraulein  von  Lengefeld  and  the  eldest 
Frau  von  Beulwitz ;  and  even  after  his  marriage  with  Charlotte  von 
Lengefeld,  and  her  sister's  divorce  and  second  alliance  with  Schiller's 
old  friend,  Herr  von  Wolzogen,  the  enthusiastic  friendship  existing 
between  the  author  of  the  **  Rauber  "  and  the  writer  of  "  Agnes  von 
Lilien  "  ^  did  not  by  any  means  cool  down.  Still,  for  some  time  past, 
while  preserving  her  enthusiasm  for  Schiller  and  a  tender  regard  for 
her  husband,  .Caroline  von  Wolzogen  had  centred  her  most  ardent 
affections  upon  the  least  ardent  of  men,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
then  only  just  married,  and  Schiller's  most  intimate  friend.  As  for 
Frau  von  Humboldt,  nee  von  Dacheroden,  we  learn  that  she  easily 
consoled  herself,  and  followed  her  own  inclinations. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned,  other  meteors  were  to  be  seen  tra- 
versing the  Jena  sky,  such  as  crazy  Sophie  Mereau,  for  instance,  then 
about  to  quit  her  husband's  roof  to  wed  the  brother  of  Bettina  Bren- 
tano,  who,  by-the-bye,  was  not  a  whit  less  crazy  than  herself;  and 
pretty  Frau  von  Berlepsch,  who  was  at  that  time  running  after 
Mounier,  the  French  const ituanty  acting  provisionally  as  schoolmaster 
at  Weimar.  Nor  could  the  strange  morality  of  this  motley  group  of 
literati  and  fine  ladies  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
already  somewhat  emancipated  mind  of  Caroline  Schlegel.  She  soon 
found  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  tone  of  those  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded,  and  began  to  ask  herself,  as  a  matter  of  course,  "  with 
Frau  Schiller,  why  Gothe  had  not  preferred  bringing  back  some 

(1)  Frau  von  Wolzogen  had  turned  autlioress,  and  one  of  hor  novelB,  anooTmous^ 
published,  had  been  even  attributed  by  her  contemporaries  to  Gd.]:e  himself. 
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handsome  Italian  girl  with  him  from  his  travels/'  than  continuing 
to  live  with  that  well-known  young  German  lady  whom  Frau  Rath, 
his  mother,  the  venerable  Frankfort  patrician  matron,  with  the  sin- 
gular absence  of  prejudice  peculiar  to  those  times,  made  no  scruple 
whatever  of  calling  "  her  dear  daughter." 

I  have  insisted  upon  certain  characteristic  circumstances  and  facts, 
such  as  the  above,  and  lay  particular  stress  on  these  quite  uninten- 
tionally-used expressions,  at  the  imminent  risk,  I  am  well  aware,  of 
passing  for  a  retailer  of  scandal  and  a  lover  of  anecdotes,  or  may  bo 
worse,  in  the  eyes  of  many  a  grave  historian,  who  imagines  himself 
very  probably  to  be  writing  literary  history  while  analysing  chefs 
iCceuvre  of  the  past,  in  order  to  save  his  readers  the  trouble  of 
reading  them  themselves.  My  reason  for  so  doing  is  that  apparently 
insignificant  facts  such  as  those  I  have  just  quoted,  and  words  pro- 
nounced in  familiar  intercourse,  contribute  more  in  my  opinion 
towards  a  right  understanding  of  German  classical  poetry,  as  well  as 
of  the  singular  period  which  gave  rise  to  it,  than  all  the  folios  of 
official  history  and  quartos  of  orthodox  criticism  put  together.  This 
was  the  society  which  furnished  Gothe  with  the  types  for  his  two 
Eleonoras.  It  was  this  society  which  was  suddenly  overtaken  and 
crushed  by  the  catastrophe  of  1806.  At  once  miive  and  refined,  aristo- 
cratic by  its  elements  and  revolutionary  by  its  tendencies,  disorganised 
by  ideal,  as  others  have  been  by  material,  egotism,  this  circle  had,  in 
fact,  conceived  an  altogether  false  and  disproportionate  idea  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  as  opposed  to  the  community,  and  the  freedom 
of  action  to  which  he  or  she  might  lay  claim  in  actual  life ;  it  presents 
us  with  the  attractive,  gently  tragical  spectacle  of  a  generation  which 
we  are  inclined  in  turn  to  pity  or  to  smile  at,  which  alternately 
excites  our  anger  and  our  enthusiasm,  and  yet  in  which  we  cannot 
help  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  interest. 

I    have  already  hinted  at  the  small  attraction  which  Schiller's 

Somewhat  overstrained  and  rhetorical  muse  possessed  for  Caroline  ; 

but  it  was  very  different  with  Gothe,  whose  simpler,  more  familiar 

tone,  truer  and  more  touching  feeling,  corresponded  far  better  to  her 

own  sentiments.     "With  a  remarkable  sureness  of  instinct,  she,  like 

Habel,  at  once  felt  the  immense  superiority  of  Gothe  over  the  wholo 

g;eneration,  and  that,  moreover,  at  a  time  when,  amid  the  hosts  of 

different  poetical  productions  which  were  crowding  upon  each  other, 

eTon  the  best  judges  hesitated  in  forming  any  decided  opinion.     She 

liad  already  seen  Gothe  at  Gottingen  in  1783,  where  he  won  the 

hearts  of  all  the  pedants  who  were  in  league  against  him,  and  he  had 

produced  a  lively  and  lasting  impression  upon  her  at  that  time. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Jena,  the  poet,  as  was  his  custom,  rode 

over  on  horseback  to  pass  a  few  days  there.   He  immediately  came  to 

call  upon  the  young  writer,  who  not  only  promised  but  already  held  so 
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much,  and  his  amiable  wife.  He  found  her  at  home  alone,  "  was  as 
pleasant  as  possible,  said  much  that  was  flattering  concerning 
Schlegel,  and  promised  he  would  soon  return,  and  see  them  often  " — 
a  promise  which,  however,  he  did  not  keep,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  explained  hereafter.  They  subsequently  met  several  times  at  the 
hospitable  houses  of  the  Griesbachs  and  Hufelands,  where  the  Schle- 
gels  were  always  cordially  welcomed.  Caroline  and  her  husband  then 
returned  Gothe's  visit  at  Weimar,  upon  which  occasion  he  gave  a 
dinner  in  honour  of  the  couple,  and  Herder  an  evening  party.  She 
was  so  taken  with  the  latter  as  '^  almost  to  fall  in  love  with  him/' 
Frau  Herder  she  had,  indeed,  expected  to  find  "smaller,  gentler, 
and  more  womanly."  However,  the  qualities  of  the  husband  amply 
made  up  for  anything  that  may  have  disappointed  her  in  the  wife. 

**  Besides,"  she  writes,  "  that  Curland  accent  is  alone  sufficient  to  win  one'a 
heart ;  and  then  his  ease  and  yet  dignity  of  manner,  the  clever  gracefulness 
all  ho  says,  and  he  never  says  anything  one  is  not  gratified  to  hear.     It  is 
long  time  since  any  one  has  charmed  me  so  much  ....  Wieland,  too,  was 
capital  humour,  saying  plenty  of  amusing  things,  and  in  a  towering 
against  pigs,  for  whose  existence  he  can  never  forgive  the  Creator,  and 
he  called  tie  anti-Oracea  in  his  pathetic  indignation." 

They  also  came  in  contact  with  Xnebel,  that  original  creature,    *  ^^  a 
nobleman's  brave   spirit,"  and  with  Talk,  the  satirist,  "  the  b^=-^* 
fellow  in  the  world,  who  lets  the  Weimar  people  pet  him,  for  tl^^^y 
always  must  have  somebody  of  that  kind."     The  Dowager  Duche^^^* 
and  Karl  August  himself,  usually  so  anxious  to  seize  upon  all  risin-^^ 
stars,  do  not  appear  to  have  exhibited  any  great  alacrity  with  rega 
to  the  Schlegels,  nor  did  the  court  volunteer  to  open  its  doors  to  them 
on  any  of  their  subsequent  visits  to  Weimar.     Yet  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that,  had  there  been  a  real  desire  for  their  intercoorse, 
an  exception  might  easily  have  been  made  in  their  favour,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  Wieland  and  Merck,  in  spite  of  the  aristocratic 
prejudices  and  nearly  insurmountable  difficulties  of  etiquette  which 
still  prevailed,  even  at  Karl  August's  court.^     It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  at  any  rate,  that  our  new-comers  should  feel  themselves 
perfectly  at  home  in  Thuringia,  when  they  saw  how  cordially  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  princes  of  German  literature. 

''I  continue  to  feel  happy  beyond  everything  here,"  Caroline  writes,  after 
more  than  two  months.  '*  I  have  settled  comfortably  down,  and  feel  as  thoo^ 
I  might  take  up  a  lasting  residence  in  this  country.  I  still  remain  true  to  my 
first  resolution  of  making  but  few  acquaintances.  I  see  little  or  nothing  of  the 
students,  and  have  secured  myself,  at  any  rate,  against  their  smashing  my 
windows,  as  our  dwelling  is  in  a  back-yard.  We  walk  out  every  evening,  and 
our  domestic  circle  has  turned  from  a  trio  to  a  quartett  since  the  arrival  of  my 
brother-in-law,  who  is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  us,  with  his  rough  pate, 
inside  and  out." 


^ 


(1)  The  two  Schlegels  had  titles  conferred  upon  them  much  later,  like  G^the^  Schillerr 
Herder,  ScheUing,  Johannes  Muller,  and  others. 
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This  addition  to  their  household  was,  however,  not  always  to 
3)rove  so  great  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  them.  The  small  house 
ihey  had  taken  at  Jena  was  not  only  a  place  of  recreation,  it  was, 
above  all,  a  study  and  literary  workshop.  Schlegel  had  already 
begun  to  contribute  to  Schiller's  Musen-Almanach  and  Horen,  His 
facility  both  in  reading  and  composition  was  so  great  that  he  was 
able  to  send  in  critical  essays  issuing  from  his  own  pen  to  almost 
every  number  of  these  periodicals.  Caroline  was  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  him,  not  only  in  reading  and  in  forming  an  opinion  on 
the  works  read,  but  also  in  writing.  Several  of  the  most  celebrated 
critical  essays  published  at  that  period  under  his  name  were  really, 
if  not  wholly,  at  any  rate  in  great  part,  her  work.  Among  others 
we  may  mention  the  admirable  review  of  Romep  and  Juliet.  But  of 
about  three  hundred  reviews  of  different  books  which  appeared  in 
the  Horen,  the  Litteratur-Zeitung,  and  the  Elegante  Zeitung,  which  were 
generally  attributed  to  Schlegel  himself,  a  great  many  were  entirely 
written  by  his  wife,  who,  not  content  with  helping  him  in  this  way, 
did  not  even  shrink  from  the  mechanical  task  of  copying  for  him 
whenever  she  could  thereby  lessen  his  burthen  of  work.  Her  direct 
co-operation  was  nevertheless  far  less  important  than  her  indirect 
collaboration.  Her  woman's  instinct  was  surer,  her  taste  and  tact 
had  greater  delicacy  than  SchlegePs ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  rapidity  of 
judgment,  he  was  in  an  eminent  degree  accessible  to  personal  influ- 
ence. It  must,  moreover,  be  confessed  that  Germany's  greatest  critic 
after  Lessing  in  reality  had  no  settled  opinions,  and  was  mainly 
occupied  during  the  four  busiest  years  of  his  life,  in  clothing  those 
he  borrowed  from  Caroline  in  his  own  style,  in  lending  them  the 
solid  support  of  his  own  superior  learning,  and  amplifying  as  well  as 
systematising  them  with  that  peculiar  ability  for  dialectics  which 
forms  his  chief  characteristic. 

When  the  Schlegels  first  arrived  at  Jena  the  generous  friendship 
which  united  Go  the  and  Schiller  had  but  just  commenced,  and  was 
as  yet  in  its  militant  period  with  regard  to  the  outer  world.  These 
two  great  men  and  great  poets  having  at  length  mutually  acknow- 
ledged each  other's  worth,  immediately  contracted  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  against  the  enemies  of  truth  and  of  the  beautiful, 
whose  name  was  then,  alas !  as  it  ever  will  be,  legion.  They  had 
just  carried  warfare  into  the  enemy's  territory  by  simdry  smart 
attacks,  each  bringing  his  own  peculiar  qualities  into  the  field,  fre- 
quently opposed,  and  thereby  serving  as  a  complement  to  those  which 
distinguished  the  other.  Caroline  had  never  disguised  her  partiality 
for  Gothe's  genius,  and  with  her  to  prefer  was  vehemently  to  side  with. 
Now,  this  very  summer,  that  of  1796,  was  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  the  famous  Xenien,  that  well-known  series  of  satirical  epigrams  by 
the  two  allied  poets,  which  at  that  time  created  so  great  a  sensa- 
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tion,  and  threw  the  surrounding  world  into  consternation  and  co- 
fusion.     Complaints  resounded  on  every  side  from  those  who  h; 
been   so   unfortunate  as  to   feel   the  darts  of  the  bright   Dioscii 
of  Weimar  and  Jena.     Never  did  any  parliamentary  campaign  in. 
political  country  stir  up  such  a  hurricane  of  hatred  and  passion 
was  provoked  by  this  literary  warfare  in  one,  the  interests  of  whicL-^^ 
were  as  yet  of  an  almost  exclusively  intellectual  nature.     With  the 
natural  acuteness  of  a  woman's  instinct,  Caroline  was  not  long  in 
detecting  whence  the  shafts  proceeded.     At  the  outset  the  contents 
of  the  whole  quiver  were  laid  to  Gothe's  account ;  but  she  at  once 
writes  to  her  friends  that  **  Schiller  had  stood  by  him  faithfully  ;  his 
missiles  bring  down  less  comical  prey,  but  they  are  more  venomous." 
As  soon,  however,  as  a  few  of  them  chanced  to  fall  within  the  precincts 
of  her  own  garden,  she  began  to  be  vexed — "  The  whole  thing  dis- 
pleases me  more  and  more,  and  I  must  say  I  bear  Schiller  a  grudge 
on  account  of  it,  entre  noih^,  for,  believe  me,  five-sixths  of  them  are 
his,  and  the  sprightly,  inoffensive  ones  alone  are  by  Gothe.^    Schiller 
will  have  to  pay  for  all  the  breakages  ;  he  lays  himself  so  open  that 
one  can  take  hold  of  him  on  all  sides,  and  besides,  he  is  susceptible, 
— his  vengeance  shows  that." 

The  original  cause  of  the  rupture  which  subsequently  took  place 
was,  as  usual,  Friedrich  Schlegel.  Elsewhere  (see  Rcmie  des  Deux 
MondpSy  number  of  March  15th,  1870)  I  have  already  attempted  to 
delineate  the  character  of  this  singular  personage,  who  was  not  less 
vain,  while  far  less  reliable,  than  his  brother,  although  possessing  a 
deeper  and  more  powerful  intellect.  But  whereas  Wilhelm's  weak- 
nesses, and  his  pretensions  to  the  refinement  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
exercised  no  deteriorating  influence  upon  his  intrinsic  merits,  Fried- 
rich's  mania  of  giving  himself  out  for  a  fiery  impetuous  nature,  an 
inspired,  tyrannically  capricious  genius,  on  the  contrary,  spoilt  his 
fine  speculative  qualities,  and  did  real  injury  as  well  to  his  writings 
as  to  his  career.  This  affected  indoraitableness  of  character  usually 
manifested  itself  in  practical  life  by  gross  breaches  of  tact  and  deli- 
cacy, in  literature  by  voluntary  and  intentional  sensuality  or  cutting 
paradox.  The  year  before  Schiller  had  published  his  admirable 
Essay  on  Naive  and  Sentimental  Poetry,  in  which,  setting  out 
trom  Kant's  principles,  he  for  the  first  time  clearly  specified  the  cha- 
'  acteristic  difference  between  modem  and  ancient  poetry,  eloquently 
defending  and  proving  the  legitimacy  of  the  former,  and  even  for 
those  who  know  how  to  read  between  the  lines,  the  legitimate  rights 
of  Friedrich  Schiller's  reflective  and  sentimental  muse  beside  the 
more  "  naive  and  plastic  "  goddess  who  inspired  Wolfgang  Gothe. 
Now  Friedrich  Schlegel  himself  had  already  treated  this  very  same 

(1)  Caroline  was  not  wrong.    The  recent  researches  of  Boas,  Bemayi^  and  Haym, 
had  already  led  to  the  same  result  before  her  correspondence  was  publiidied. 
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Babject   some  time  before  in  a  somewhat  unripe  production,  and 
naturally  felt  himself   overtaken   and    distanced   by  the   maturer 
Ihinker.      Greatly  stung  by  this  mortification,  he  immediately  set 
nbout  reducing  to  a  complete  system  the  detailed  objections  he  had  to 
xnake  to  Schiller's  essay,  and  published  them  in  Reichardt's  Deutsch- 
Jand,  following  them  up  rapidly,  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  on  the 
part  of  his  brother  to   deter  him,  by  two   other  articles  directed 
against  Schiller's  essays  and  philosophical  poems.     The  tone  assumed 
"by  this  young  writer  towards  a  man  of  Schiller's  standing — for  it 
:inu8t  be  borne  in  mind  that  Friedrich  Schlegel  was  then  only  twenty- 
ibur,  and  had  produced  neither  "  Eauber  "  nor  "  Don  Carlos  " — 
"was  one  of  intolerable  arrogance  and  presumption.      Schiller  was 
deeply  wounded  by  it ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  tardy  effort  on  the 
3>art  of  his  juvenile  antagonist  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  his  pre- 
Tious  attacks  by  a  less  severe  conclusion  remained  without  avail,  and 
Schlegel  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Titan's  wrath.     Xenie  after 
Xenie  pierced  with  their   poisoned  darts   the   but   too   susceptible 
vanity   of  these   "  gentlemen   who   teach  to-day   what  they  learnt 
but  yesterday."      Friedrich    Schlegel's  reply   was  a  sharp    criti- 
cism of  the  epigrams  in  which  he  heavily  ridicules  "  Patroclus,  too 
rash   for  his  own   welfare,  giving  himself  the  airs  of  the  great 
Pelide  " — Lc,  Gothe.     Throughout  the  whole  of  that  year  this  war- 
fare was  kept  up  in  a  similar  tone,  and  women's  mischief-making 
talk  did  much  to  envenom  the  quarrel.     The  best,  oldest,  and  truest 
friend  Schiller  ever  had  was  Korner  the  elder,  father  of  the  well- 
known  poet  patriot,  who  fell  a  victim  in  the  wars  of  1813.     Now 
Eomer's  sister-in-law,  Dora  Stock,  had  been  a£Banced  to  that  same 
unfortunate  Huber  with  whom  Theresa  Forster  had  eloped.     This 
forsaken  lady  had  somehow  or  other  got  into  her  head,  quite  erro- 
neously, that  Caroline  Schlegel  had  done  a  good  deal  towards  pro- 
moting this  piece  of  double  treachery,  and  had  in  consequence  vowed 
her    a   persistent  and   deadly    hatred,  which    was   to   pursue  her 
wherever  she  went  and  to  the  very  end  of  her  life.     Soon  tHere  is  no 
crime  of  which  Dame  Lucifer — for  thus  she  is  styled  even  by  Schiller 
himself — is  not  accused,  or,  at  any  rate  thought  capable,  by  the  set 
which  at  that  time  was  grouped  around  the  great  poet.     It  is  quite 
nauseous  to  peruse  the  letters  of  some  female  gossips  to  Charlotte 
Schiller  on  this  subject,  especially  those  of  Frau  von  Hoven  and  a 
certain  Frau  Niethammer.     Women  totally  devoid  of  all  personal 
charms,  old  maids,  or  the  wives  of  University  professors,  can  alone 
reach  such  a  degree  of  refined  cruelty  in  distilling  poison  drop  by 
drop  out  of  the  paltriest  elements,  in  order  to  injure  one  of  their 
own  sex,  whose  misfortune,  or,  in  their  eyes,  crime  it  is  to  have 
what  they  lack,  and  to  possess  superior  attraction  for  the  opposite 
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Wc  are  sorrj'  also  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  Schiller  hiniBelf 
never  could  succeed  in  shaking  off  certain  littlenesses  of  character 
acquired,  no  doubt,  in  early  youth,  in  the  stifling,  contagious  atmo- 
sphere of  small  country-towns,  and  that  he  persisted  to  the  last  in 
bringing  as  much  vehemence  of  passionate  interest  to  bear  upon  the 
most  trifling  personal  matters  as  he  showed  enthusiasm  in  advocating 
grand  impersonal  ideas.  A  long  habit  of  battling  against  poverty 
had  left  behind  it  a  meanness  in  views  regarding  money  matters 
strikingly  at  variance  with  the  usual  grandeur  of  his  nature.  Pre- 
viously to  contracting  that  memorable  friendship  with  the  other 
great  German  star,  which  will  for  ever  be  one  of  the  greatest  glories 
of  the  country,  he  had  severely  criticised  Karl  August's  extravagance 
for  allowing  Gothe  two  thousand  thalers  "  to  spend  in  Italy  doing 
nothing."  On  hearing  that  Caroline  had  helped  Friedrich  Schlegel 
in  writing  the  essay  against  the  Horen — which  was  not  true  by  the 
way — ^he  immediately  writes  in  the  following  terms  to  her  husband 
(April,  1797)  :— 

"  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  procure  you  the  means  of  earning  a  remunera- 
tion such  as  is  seldom  to  be  had,  by  iDserting  your  translations  from  Dante  and 
Shakespeare ;  but  since  I  am  informed  that  Herr  Friedrich  Schlegel  chooses 
the  very  moment  in  which  I  have  obtained  these  advantages  for  you  to  censure 
me  publicly  for  admitting  too  many  translations  into  the  Horen,  you  must  excuse 
me  if  I  refrain  from  doing  so  in  future.  And,  to  release  you  once  for  all  from  a 
position  which  must  necessarily  weigh  upon  your  frankness  and  delicacy,  let 
us  brook  off  a  connection  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  too  strange, 
and  has  already  too  often  compromised  my  confidence." 

Schlegel  was  weak  enough  to  make  an  attempt  at  justifying  him-  — 
self  in  an  answer  to  this  letter,  and  even  Caroline  herself  conde-  — 
scended  to  add  a  postscript  to  her  husband's  reply.  All  was,  however,  ^— 
in  vain,  for  although  the  parties  coucomed  continued  to  keep  up 
social  intercourse,  it  always  remained  of  the  most  distant  and  frigii 
kind.  Gothe,  generally  wont  to  espouse  his  friend's  quarrels,  waa^ 
this  time  forced  to  admit  that  Schiller  was  in  the  wrong,  and,  with — 
out  ever  contracting  any  intimacy  with  the  Schlegels,  he  continu 
on  a  footing  of  regard  and  esteem  with  them,  which  the  elde: 
brother  at  any  rate  deserved.  While  Schiller  could  discern  nothin^^^ 
beyond  "  heartless,  sterile  coldness  "  in  all  they  wrote,  Gothe  nevex: 
ceased  viewing  them  in.  their  true  light,  viz.,  as  the  first  Gfenna 
critics  of  the  day.  He  even  went  the  lengths  of  admiring  thei 
poetry;  this,  however,  was  over-doing  it.  When  director  of  th^- 
Weimar  theatre,  he  insisted  upon  having  Wilhelm's  Ian  perfonm 
identifying  himself  to  so  great  an  extent  with  his  proUgi  that  h 
seriously  quarrelled  with  some  ill-disposed  critics,  and  even 
recourse  to  his  ministerial  authority  in  order  to  silence  their  o 
sition.  The  husband  and  wife,  on  their  side,  remained  true  to  hi: 
especially  Caroline ;   and  it  is  touching  to  remark  her  constam 
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and  affectionate  admiration  for  Gothe  as  displayed  in  Us  corrc- 
spondencey  which  embraces  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  in  which  she  always  speaks  of  him  in  the  same  high  terms, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  poet,  in  spite  of  the  frigid  politeness  with 
which  he  never  ceased  to  treat  her.  "There  is  not  an  archer 
rogue  under  the  sun/'  she  says,  alluding  to  him,  "  nor  a  better, 
more  innocent  heart,"  and  when  her  friends  are  in  trouble  or 
perplexity,  it  is  to  Gothe  she  sends  them  to  seek  counsel  and 
comfort. 

She    did    not    fail,    of  course,    to    direct    Friedrich's   attention 
towards  Gothe's  works,  warning   him   at  the  same   time   against 
Schiller's  tendency,  as  she  afterwards  did  with  Schelling.     Never- 
theless, there  was  far  too  much  of  the  woman  in  her  nature,  she  had 
too  much  tact,  and,  besides,  too  great  an  interest  in  remaining  on 
good  terms  with  Schiller,  to  become  the  instigator  of  a  personal 
quarrel  of  that  kind,   or  provoke   the  untimely  and  unbecoming 
attacks  of  her  brother-in-law.     But  hostilities  once  commenced,  it 
^was  not  in  her  character  to  remain  a  neutral   spectator  or  a  half 
«nemy.     From  that  moment  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  she 
illy  became  the  soul  and  presiding  genius  of  the  whole  conspiracy 
>r  shall  I  rather  call  it  campaign — which  the  romantic  school 
directed   against   Schiller,    "  moral,    leaden    Schiller."      Even  the 
'tactics  of  this  literary  warfare  had  something  indescribably  feminine 
in  them.     The  adversary  was  to  be  crushed  by  silence  and  disdain, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  such  silence  and  disdain  cost  them.   When 
imable  at  times  to  contain  themselves,  he  is  incidentally   alluded 
to  as  they   would  mention  a  Xotzebue    or  Iffland,  or  any  other 
supplies  of    stage    repertoires.       In  private    correspondence   they 
treated  the  author  of  Wallenstein  as  a  complete  nxdlity,  turning  his 
dramatic  manufacture  into  ridicule.     Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Schlegels  stood  alone  in  this.     Herder's  correspondence  teems 
with  the  same  ill-disguised  acrimony  against  Schiller.     Envy,  from 
which  Herder  was  by  no  means  free,  and  wounded  vanity,  of  which 
the  Schlegels  owned  an  unusual  amount,  had  in  fact  a  great  deal  more 
to  do  with  this  hostile  attitude  than  any  aesthetic  convictions,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  new  school  were  far  oftener  dictated  by  personal  con- 
siderations or  momentary  caprice  than  any  of  them  cared  to  confess. 
Still  the   basis   of  this  vindent   opposition  rested  in  reality  on  a 
new  doctrine  and  a  point  of  view  entirely  differing  from  those  which 
at  that  time  prevailed.     "This  is  war  against  the  majority,"  says 
Caroline  ;  and  even  the  contradictions  in  the  works  which  proceeded 
from  this  school  may  be  traced  to  this  common  source.     A  moral 
Schiller  was  looked  down  up5n  with   disdain,   while    an    immoral 
Wieland    excited    virtuous    indignation.         "Immoral   Wieland," 
forsooth !     The  word  is  monstrous  in  the  mouth  of  the  author  of 
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(unde,  and  addressed  to  one  who,  sixteen  years  before,  treated  all  XX I 

a  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Obcron  as  ''obtuse  minds  and  crazy 
ads"!     Sfill  we  can  perfectly  understand  how  the  leading  prin-  ^ 

pies  of  a  new  school  reclaiming  art  for  art's  sake,  and  poetry  for 
oetry's  sake,  could  be  hurt  equally  by  the  ideal  morality,  by  the 
ategorical  imperative  which  inspired  Schiller,  and  by  the  didactic 
rationalism,  calling  itself  Socratic — true  inheritance  of  the  eighteenth  ,rf^ 

century — of  which  Wieland  could  not  divest  himself. 

As  for  Caroline,  although  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  young  rebels, 
and  expressing  astonishment  that  the  ''  purest,  loftiest  work  of  modem         ^^ 
poetry  (Dante's  Diciim  Comnwdia)  should  have  connected  itself  with       -cf-A 

that  wretched  Virgil,*'  she  nevertheless  took  care  not  to  draw  ex-       , 

treme  conclusions  with  regard  to  reality.     These  new  sectarians  had    -^^j 

all  been  seized  with  a  violent  mania  for  poeticising  every-day  life,  and  ,^^  , 

Caroline  often  had  occasion  to  pity  that  poor  little  Fraulein  Paulus — 

afterwards  the  wife  of  August  Wilhelm  himself — for  being  fo; 

*'  into  so  eccentric  a  course  "  without  having  ''  a  single  spark 

poetry  in  her."     She  rails  at  Clemens  Brentano  for  "  coming  to 

sent  himself  to  Friedrich  Schlegel  at  Jena,  as  he  would  to  8om»     ^ 

high  priest,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  he  be  free  from  th —  ^ 

slightest  taint  of  leprosy,"  and  for  making  such  a  fool  of  himself  b^-^         V^.^^ 

his  ''  unlimited  impertinence."      She  laughs  at  Friedrich  and  hS-s         |  :J^ 

paradoxical  aggressive  doctor's  theses,  and  ridicules  the  airs  of 

Diogenes,  which  Friedrich  Tieck,  the  sculptor,  gives  himself.    StiL^^         1*^ 

among  the  whole  of  this  romantic  set,  who  believed  implicitly  thc^t         Iviri 

Ludwig  Tieck's  poetry  was  quit«  on  a  par  with  Gothe's,  and  wer""*         1*=" 

in  earnest  when  they  assigned  a  higher  place  to  their  poor  coi»-  *         1^*^ 

sumptive  Novalis  than  to  robust,  healthy  Lessing ;  she  alone  co: 

trived  to  preserve  suflScient  freedom  of  judgment  and  impartiality  t- 

enable  her  to  be  just,  not  only  to  their  adversaries — with  the  eolitar^^ 

exception  of  Schiller,  who,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  had 

offended  her — but  also  to  their  friends,  which  was  a  good  deal  I 

easy.     She  never  ceased  to  disapprove  of  "  Lucinde,"  nor  would  thi 

objectionable  work  ever  have  been  published  had  she  had  her  o 

way ;  nevertheless  she  was  not  deterred  by  anything  of  this 

from  acknowledging  her  young  brother-in-law's  real  superiority  ov 

the  other  adepts  of  the  new  creed,  even  after  the  rupture  which^^^^^^^ 

eventually  occurred  between  them.     "Friedrich  is  profound,"  sh 

says, "  sometimes  even  too  profound ;  inwardly  grand,  he  is  outwardl 

a  fool.     He  carries  childlike  confidence  and  unconsciousness  even  int 

the  intentional  artifice  of  his  compositions."     If,  on  the  one  hand 

she  erred  in  exaggerating  her  husband's  merits  as  a  dramatic  write 

more  especially  with  regard  to  his  Ion  ;  on  the  other,  she  is  surely 

deserving  of  all  praise  for  constantly  urging  him  to  complete  tha 

work,  which  she  herself  foretells  was  one  day  to  be  "  the  pillar  o 
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His    glory  " — viz.,  his  translation  of  Shakespeare.     Even  at  a  time 

m  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  partiality  towards  him,  she 

.tinned  to  admit  that  he  was  the  only  one  among  this  set  who 

^voxked  hard,  knew  his  own  mind,   and  was  ready  at  all   times. 

^xid  when  at  last  they  all  begin  to  turn  their  stings  against  Gothe 

hixxiself,  she  writes  to  Schelling :  "  Don't  chime  in  chorus,  nor  take 

pci.x*t  in  the  blasphemies  against  Gothe ; "  and  makes  no  ceremony 

wlxtitcver,  speaking  of  Tieck's  poems,  in  laughing  at  his  "  imagina- 

tioxi,  always  flapping  its  wings  and  fluttering,  yet  unable  to  soar 

aloft!''     She  delights  in  Voltaire's  tales,  but  as  for  his  tragedies, 

bIx^  cares   for  them   only   in  Gothe's  harmonious  translations,   of 

wliich  she  says :    "  He  has   set  Voltaire  to  music,  as  Mozart  did 

Sctickaneder,"  alluding  to  Tnncred  and  the  Zauherfl'dtc, 

Ser  husband  knew  well  how  to  turn  her  eminent  cleverness  and 

I>OT^icacity  to  the  best  possible  account ;  and  her  brother-in-law 

would  have  liked  to  do  the  same,  but  he  set  about  it  too  awkwardly. 

He  had  at  that  time  just  lefc  Jena  for  Berlin,  where  he  was  starting 

a  n.ew  periodical  called  the  Athenanim,  by  means  of  which  it  was  his 

intention  to  place  the  whole  of  contemporary  German  literature  "  in 

a  state  of  siege  " — from  Nicolai's  antiquated  rationalist  school,  that 

P^g-tail  of  Lessing's,  to  the  epicurism  of  Wieland  and  his  followers, 

Chiller's    Idealism,   the   self-styled   Humorists   d  la    Hippel,   and 

filially  down  to  the  pure  classical  writers,  Gothe  always  excepted. 

Caroline  was — to  use  his  own  inappropriate  language — to  assist  him 

"in  taming  and  drilling  this  young  Herculean  bear"  (the  AtJiencBum!) 

She  \fa8  likewise  requested  to  send  direct  fragmentary  contributions 

fpoio^  lier  own  pen — for  these  Bomantiker,  like  most  people  devoid  of 

*^^ative  power,  had  a  mania  for  fragments.     She,  however,  refused 

^^  contribute,  for  she  knew  herself  too  well  to  exchange  willingly 

^*^o  part  of  an  Egeria  for  that  of  a  Sappho.     He  next  took  to  extract- 

^8  passages  from  his  brilliant  sister-in-law's  private  letters,  with  a 

^x^Hr  to  inserting  them  in  his  periodical ;  fortunately  for  Caroline, 

^^^v-ever,  he  soon  convinced  himself  that  they  were  altogether  of  too 

P^i^onal  a  nature — "  too  pure,  too  beautiful,  too  delicate  to  allow  of 

^^  xinaking  her  appear  intentional  by  detaching  portions  of  them." 

'^'^ding  himself  unsuccessful  with  the  mother,  ho  then  proceeded  to 

^^t^iok  the  daughter.     Augusta,  the  most  charming  little  creature 

^^^^ginable,  if  we  are  to  believe  our  eyes  in  viewing  the  portrait 

^*^ioh  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  corroborative  evidence  of  her 

^'^^nds  and  admirers,  was  but  twelve  years  old  in  1797,  although 

^^^^ociously  developed.     It  is  easy  to  perceive  by  her  letters,  and  still 

^^x^  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  Tieck,  that 

^^^  must  have  been  lively,  bright,  and  childlike,  yet  endowed  with 

^^^i%ual  intelligence  for  her  age.     Had  it  been  possible  to  spoil  this 

Wonderful  child,  assuredly  the  circle  in  which  she  grew  up,  and  the 
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tone  prevailing  in  it,  would  have  done  it.  At  times  one  liaidlj 
knows  whether  to  smile  or  bo  indignant  at  certain  passages  of  letters 
which  were  addressed  to  this  young  girl  at  the  age  of  ten  and  twelve. 
Those  of  Caroline  herself  to  her  daughter  are  in  a  slight  degree  more 
guarded,  for  she  is  more  natural  and  unaffected  than  the  rest,  and 
tiien  she  is  her  mother ;  yet  both  she  and  her  husband,  especially  the 
latter,  constantly  allude  to  persons  and  things  in  their  correspon- 
dence with  her,  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  she  should  have 
ignored.  As  for  Friedrich,  he  jests  with  her  in  his  coarse,  heavy 
way.  "  Bid  your  mother  keep  an  eye  upon  Wilhelm  on  account  of 
the  Paulus  flirtation."  *  And  soon  after,  "  You  are  just  twelve  yean 
old  to-day,  and  you  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  sit  on  my  kneea. 
I  see  how  hard  this  will  be  for  you,  but  it  is  your  mother's  wish. 

I  promise  you  to  keep  you  au  courant  if  any  woman  should 

fall  in  love  with  me,  for  I  am  not  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  any- 
one." He  seriously  proposes  to  this  child  to  help  him  in  his  review. 
**  Will  you  not  take  part  in  the  Attic  Museum  ?  you  shall  have  ten 
thalers  a  sheet  for  your  work.  Only  in  that  case  it  would  not  be 
superfluous  if  you  were  to  learn  to  treat  German  orthography  with  a 
little  less  respect." 

Friedrich's  adventures  in  Berlin  are  well  known.  He  there 
became  intimate  with  Schleirmachcr  and  Henriette  Herz  (of  whom, 
by  the  way,  he  speaks  most  disparagingly  in  his  letters),  and  at  las^ 
met  with  her  whose  influence  was  to  supersede  that  of  Caroline 
during  his  after-life,  and  who  was  to  become  his  chief  helpmate  in 
his  writings,  and  his  assistant  in  translating  '^Faublas,"  or  copying 
his  "  Lucinde,"  with  her  sister  Henrietta.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  here  into  the  history  of  this  daughter  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  8» 
'wrho  afterwards  became  Friedrich  Schlegel's  wife,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Philip  Veit.  *  Friedrich  Schlegel  was  not  her  first  nor  her  only 
love,  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  A  somewhat  enigmatiol 
individual,  the  natural  son  of  a  reigning  prince,  who  by  turns  led  the 
life  of  a  traveller,  a  military  adventurer,  and  a  scientific  man,  htd 
succeeded  in  making  a  very  deep  impression  upon  her  heart,  and 
she  had  allowed  this  passively  sensual  feeling  to  g^t  the  better  of 
her  without  offering  any  great  resistance.  At  the  time  of  young 
Schlegel's  first  appearance  in  Berlin,  she  found  herself  in  that  deh- 
cate  situation  in  which  the  two  greatest  modern  poets  have  chosen  to 
place  their  types  of  the  lover,  Romeo  and  Werther,  in  order  better 
to  illustrate  the  susceptibility  of  their  hearts  for  new  imprfi^" 
sions.  In  other  words,  she  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered  fifom 
a  first  wound;   but   it  appears  that  it  was  not  long  in  healing 

(1)  This  alludes  not  to  the  fdtuie  second  wife  of  A.  W.  Schlegd,  bat  to  hsr  motbfff 
still  youthful  then. 

(2)  One  of  the  most  celebrated  Gennan  painters  of  the  Orsrbeck  flohooL 
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n  she  once  knew  Friedrich ;  for  soon  after  we  find  her, 
I  the  characteristic  indelicacy  of  the  times,  and  of  the  set  to 
eh  she  belonged,  publishing  love-letters  written  to  her  by  her 
;  lover,  Edouard  D'Alton,  in  her  fragmentary  novel,  "Floren- 
*'  Her  liaison  with  Friedrich  Schlegel  was,  as  is  well-known,  to 
)  rise  likewise  to  the  publication  of  a  novel,  but  this  time  it  was 

lover  who  took  upon  himself  the  indiscreet  mission  of  writing 
ucinde."  "  Pedantism,"  says  an  epigram  of  that  time,  "  asked 
igination  for  a  kiss,  but  she  sent  him  back  to  Sin.  Bold,  though 
M>tent,  he  embraced  her,  and  she  brought  forth  a  still-bom 
pring — '.Lucinde.' "  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
'k  better ;  it  was  indeed  one  of  those  boxes  on  the  ear,  as  the 
iior  himself  modestly  styles  them,  which  he  was  wont  to  admi- 
»r  to  those  ''  blind  enough  not  to  see  that  he  had  genius."  By 
I  we  can  see  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  be  hard  upon  himself, 

yet  he  knew  his  own  character  well,  for  in  a  lucid  interval  he 
9 — "  It  seems  to  me  as  though  the  world  might  again  be  divided, 
in  the  beginning  of  modern  history,  into  two  great  categories — 
lesiastics  and  laymen.  You"  (meaning  Wilhelm  and  Caroline) 
along  to  the  lay  folks,  we  "  (i.e.,  he  and  Dorothea)  "  to  the  clerks." 
?he  sensual  monk  and  his  excitable  nun,  however,  began  to  feel 
mselves  considerably  less  at  ease  in  Berlin,  after  committing  this 
ss  ^tourderie,  and  to  think  seriously  of  removing  elsewhere.  The 
es  of  Dresden,  where  Friedrich's  married  sister  resided,  were  closed 
inst  them,  not  on  account  of  any  scruples  of  morality,  but  simply 
ause  Dorothea  was  as  yet  unbaptized — just  as  Caroline  had  found 
self  unable  to  re-enter  her  native  town,  Gottingen,  although 
ally  married  to  August  Wilhelm,  because  she  was  suspect^  of 
obinism.  Thus  we  see  how  enviable  the  political  state  of  Germany 
st  have  been  in  those  days  of  unlimited  intellectual  freedom, 
edrich  and  Dorothea  finished  by  settling  at  Jena,  and  this  was  a 
at  mistake.  For,  although  the  two  brothers  had  a  sincere  and 
irtfelt  love  and  admiration  for  each  other,  it  was  a  very  difierent 
Qg  with  the  two  sisters-in-law,  and  consequently  dissensions 
edily  arose.  Not  that  the  irregularity  of  Dorothea  Veit's  con- 
ation with  Friedrich  Schlegel  in  the  least  scandalized  Caroline ; 

had  she  not  shown  herself  ready  to  receive  even  Henrietta, 
rothea's  sister,  in  spite  of  her  full  consciousness  of  the  ''  innocent 
x)tion  which  existed  between  her  and  Wilhelm  "  P  On  the  con- 
ry,  it  was  the  ecclesiastical  nature  of  Dorothea  which  found  itself 
ible  to  chime  in  with  Caroline's  mundane  tendencies.  Their  friends 
I  unanimous  in  attributing  the  initiative  of  the  quarrel  entirely 
Dorothea,  and  all,  even  Caroline  herself,  agreed  in  absolving 
iedrich  from  all  blame  in  the  matter  excepting  that  of  weakness. 
3n  their  first  arrival  Caroline  had  come  forward  to  receive  his 
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companion  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  writes  to  her  danghter 
— "  She  has  a  national — (ic)  Jewish  look,  demeanour,  and  coun- 
tenance. I  do  not  consider  her  pretty.  Her  eyes  are  large 
and  flashing,  but  the  lower  part  of  her  face  is  too  careworn  and 
heavy.  She  is  not  taller,  though  a  little  broader,  than  I.  Her  voice 
is  the  most  feminine  part  of  her.'*  Indeed,  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  Caroline  quite  surpassed  her  in  womanly  attractions. 
There  still  exist  two  portraits  of  Caroline  and  her  daughter  by  Tisch- 
bein,  which  may  certainly  be  flattering  likenesses ;  but  painters  are 
not  given  to  making  portraits  like  these  unless  there  be  something 
about  the  subject  which  inspires  them.  Both  are  charming,  and 
although  it  be  difficult  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  matrc  pulchrd  fiUa 
jmh/trior,  still  the  charms  of  the  woman  of  thirty-six  outweigh  those 
of  the  girl  of  fourteen.  The  head-dress,  d  la  Marie  Antoinette,  so 
exactly  suits  the  delicate  and  smiling  head,  the  eyes  are  so  eloquently 
caressing,  the  lips  seem  about  to  utter  the  Siren's  lay,  the  neck — a 
thing  so  rare  in  German  women — is  so  perfectly  rounded  and  beauti- 
fully set  upon  her  falling  shoulders.  Then,  again,  a  light  veil  is 
cast  over  this  amiable  serenity,  giving  it,  as  it  were,  the  stamp  of  the 
century.  Those  eyes  must  assuredly  have  perused  Ossian,  and  shed 
tears  over  La  Nouvelle  H^loise.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
Dorothea  should  have  dreaded  her  influence  over  Friedrich.  Never- 
theless, things  went  on  tolerably  as  long  as  Wilhelm  remained  at 
Jena  ;  but  when  he  left  for  Berlin  (1801)  the  storm  which  had  been 
gathering  broke  loose.  According  to  true  German  custom,  of  course 
everyone  was  initiated  into  the  innermost  privacy  of  these  family  dis- 
sensions; two  parties  formed  at  Jena,  one  for,  one  against,  Friederich. 
As  for  August  Wilhelm,  he  took  Caroline's  part  against  his  brother 
at  a  time  when  he  was  no  longer  in  love  with  her,  when  he  was  sigh- 
ing after  Sophie  Bernhardi,  and  when  she  herself  made  no  secret 
of  her  attachment  to  Schelling. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Caroline  when  Friedrich  and  Dorothea  left 
Jena  at  last  after  a  stay  of  three  years  (1802).  "They  are  gone 
ofi"  to  France,"  writes  she  triumphantly,  "  to  be  married,  d  la  JRepub- 
licaine.  Under  Robespierre  people  were  wont  to  call  drowning 
in  the  Loire  a  '  Republican  wedding.'  And  I  must  say  I  should 
not  grudge  one-half  of  this  couple  a  wedding  of  that  kind/'  she 
adds,  with  a  woman's  harshness,  and  a  want  of  taste  very  rare 
in  her.  Friedrich  went  to  pay  her  a  visit  before  leaving  Jena.  "I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  call  upon  her,"  he  writes  to  Wilhelm, 
"  since  you  still  consider  her  as  your  wife ;  but  the  meeting  was  icy, 
although  extremely  polite."  Now,  what  could  have  happened  to 
prevent  August  Wilhelm  from  considering  Caroline  any  longer  as 
his  wifeP 
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III. 

the  autumn  of  1798  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  had  taken 
otLt^  In. is  tenia  doccndi  at  the  Jena  University,  and  began  a  course  of 
lect-vLres  on  philosophy  by  the  very  side  of  Fichte,  who  at  that  time 

ti.ix<i,  indeed,  for  long  after — was  looked  upon  as  Kant's  successor 

in.  t.lie  philosophical  empire.  This  young  man  was  Schelling,  who 
was  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  over  German  minds, 
aixd  to  fulfil  in  the  cccksia  tnumphans  of  the  Romantiker  that  part 
wliich  had  been  formerly  sustained  by  Fichte  in  the  period  of  their 
eec/esia  miiitams. 

Schelling  came  from  a  part  of  Germany  eminently  productive  of 
strong  obstinate  wills,  speculative  intellects,  and  fervent  convictions. 
ffe  -was  the  countryman  of  Schubarth,  Schiller,  and  Hegel.  This 
p^'cccox  ingenium  had  made  his  appearance  as  an  author  by  publishing 
some  essays  on  Hebrew  and  Christian  mythology,  the  germ  of  which 
VL^y  be  sought  in  Herder,  while  their  ulterior  development  is  to  be 
foxxnd  in  D.  F.  Strauss.  Soon,  however,  he  relinquished  theology  in 
fa-v^our  of  philosophy,  and  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  wrote  a 
remarkable  treatise,  in  which  Fichte's  inspiring  influence  is  still 
vi'vid.ly  felt.  In  this  and  several  other  essays  of  the  kind,  with  more 
0**  less  Fichtean  or  Spinozist  tendencies,  the  amazed  literary  world 
^^^^^•'•oely  knew  what  to  wonder  at  most,  whether  at  his  depth  of 
thought,  his  prodigious  maturity  for  his  age,  or  the  arrogant,  super- 
cilious, conquering  tone  of  the  young  thinker.  Soon  we  see  him 
eiriaxicipating  himself,  and  in  1797  he  produces  the  first  of  that  series 
^*  '^V'orks  in  which  he  eventually  exposed  his  own  doctrine  on  the 
^liilosophy  of  Nature." 

ile  had  just  begun  to  develop  it  in  a  second  work  when  he  met  with 

'^-  "VV.  Schlegel  and  his  wife  in  Dresden ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  struck 

^^  first  sight  by  his  enthusiastic  energy.  They  were  absent  from  Jena 

®^    liis  arrival  there,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1798),  to  lecture 

*^    ^.   Privat  Decent ;  but  on  her  return  Caroline  received  him  with 

^^^u.t  cordiality,  so  that  when  her  husband  arrived  he  already  found 

^^*Xi  on   terms   of  very  great   intimacy,  although  of  an  entirely 

l^^^t^onic  nature.     The  rising,  ambitious,  young  philosopher,  who  was 

.    ^^itating  a  reform  not  only  in  science  and  poetry,  but  in  the  world 

^^1  f ,  by  an  alliance  between  philosophy  and  poetry ;  this  ardent, 

^Ixusiastic,  dreamy  nature,  coupled  with  a  tenacious  will,  had  a 

,    ^^^Xjge  fascination  for  Caroline,  who  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 

^*"^  found  her  master.      What  weakness,  what  afiectations,  what 

,     ^^8t raining  had  she  not  witnessed  in  all  those  who  had  come  nenr 

^^    till  now  !    Gothe  alone  might,  in  her  eyes,  have  stood  comparison 

^"^^ntageously  with  Schelling,  as  far  as  vigour,  freshness,  spontaneous- 

'^^^t  and  facility  were  concerned;  but,  then,  Gothe  was  no  longer 

^*OL.  XI,  N.S.  Q  Q 
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young,  and,  moreover  held  her  at  a  distance.  ScheUiog,  who  was 
drawn  towards  her  like  the  iron  to  the  magnet,  possessed  the  one 
great  attraction  of  youth,  quite  irresistible,  indeed,  for  some  women, 
who,  bom  with  a  great  natural  disposition  towards  tenderness,  hsTe 
never  either  loved  nor  been  loved  passionately.  The  imprasioa 
made  upon  her  by  this  blunt,  ardent  nature  betrays  itself  eyery 
moment  in  her  letters.  ''  He  is  more  interesting  personally  than  yoa 
will  allow,"  she  writes  to  Fricdrich  Schlegel.  "  His  is  a  thoroogUj 
genuine  nature,  something  akin  to  what  granite  is  among  minerak" 
For  a  long  while  she  strives  to  deceive  herself  as  to  the  nature  of  her 
affection  for  him ;  but  in  this  she  only  half  succeeds.  She  eren 
meditates  a  future  alliance  between  Schelling  and  her  daughter 
Augusta,  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  the  family  of  the  painter  Tischbein, 
at  Dessau ;  and  she  entreats  her  not  to  be  jealous  **  of  her  mamma.'' 
Schelling,  less  calm,  soon  begins  to  write  her  the  most  passionate 
verses,  wherein  science  and  religion,  poetry  and  love,  are  strangelj' 
mixed  up.  They  all  read  the  Italian  poets  together,  and  mab 
sonnets  after  the  manner  of  Petrarca;  soon  Caroline  becomes 
the  Beatrice  of  this  new  Dante,  who  was  at  that  time  pre- 
paring a  mystical  epic  poem.  The  peace  with  Dorothea  and  her 
husband  was  as  yet  unbroken,  and  **  holy  Father  Fritz,  fervent  in 
God,"  was  the  interpreter  of  the  divine  poet. 

Afterwards,  when  the   households  of  the  two  Schlegel  brothers 
began  to  be  thoroughly  disunited,  when  August  Wilhelm,  attracted 
in  a  different  direction,  left  Jena  for  months  at  a  time,  Schelling  esta- 
blished his  domicile  in  the  house,  and  took  his  meals  with  Caroline, 
bringing  back   light  and  warmth  to  this  somewhat  chilly  hearth. 
"  He  is  the  giver  of  joy ;  for  ho  is  mild,  affectionate,  and  cheerful. 
And  Caroline,  though  more  enthusiastic  for  the  philosopher  than  for 
his  philosophy — Caroline,  the  light-hearted  woman  of  the  world— 
insensibly  and  visibly  becomes  a  Diotima.     She  gradually  acquires  a 
taste  for  transcendent  speculation.    Schelling's  obscure  system  has  no 
obscurities  for  her  like  that  of  Fichte,  because  "  Schelling  has  poetry 
in  his  nature,  while  Fichte  has  none."     She  entirely  adopted  Schel- 
ling's  worship  for  nature.  "  Sole  divinity,  acknowledged  by  me,"  she 
writes  later  on,  in  a  passage  of  her  lover's  "  Clara,"  attributed  to 
her;  "  sole  divinity,  whose  strength  I  feel,  good  Mother  Nature,!®* 
my  tongue  paint  the  images  of  thy  words;  never  let  the  feeto? 
within  me,  which   is  thy  work,  err;    never   allow   my  instinctive 
knowledge  to  become  a  learned  one."      There  are  some  thought* 
"  which  I  cannot  quite  understand,  yet  I  believe  in  them ;  and  hy 
faith  and  imagination  I  can  easily  be  led  wherever  you  like.     Onlf 
the  steps  up  the  ladders,  the  demonstrations  and  consequences,  ^ 
not  made  for  me."      It  is  clear  that  her  "  love  has  turned  into  philo- 
sophy, and  her  philosophy  into  love."    And  the  stanzas  addressed  to 
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her  by  Sohelling  at  Chriatmas,  1799 — about  fifteen  months  after 
their  first  meeting — ^resemble  tbe  inspiration  of  tbe  writer  of  tbe 
Dimna  Cammedia^  when  he  inrokes  the  aid  of  the  blessed  friend  of  his 
youth  to  give  him  courage  enough  to  terminate  his  great  work« 

Augusta,  meanwhile,  was  gently  and  sweetly  budding  into  woman- 
hood ;  but  Schelling  remained  insensible  to  her  growing  charms ; 
for  an  attraction,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  with  young 
people,  irresistibly  drew  him  towards  the  maturer  poetry  of  autumn 
rather  than  that  of  spring.  In  the  month  of  May,  1800,  Caroline 
went  with  her  daughter  to  Bocklet,  a  small  watering-place  near 
Samberg,  accompanied  by  Schelling,  or  rather  in  his  suite ;  for  he 
bad  to  go  to  Bamberg,  and  she  had  not  the  heart  to  let  him  go  there 
alone.  Had  she  not  vowed  to  herself  that  she  would  devote  herself 
to  liini,  watch  over  him,  and,  without  requiring  his  love,  at  least 
daini  the  right  of  protecting  him  ?  This  touching  species  of  resigna- 
tion is  by  no  means  rare  in  similar  situations  with  tender-hearted 
^vromen,  nor  is  it  the  less  admirable  because  accompanied  by  a  strong 
dose  of  self-delusion.  "  You  know  that  I  shall  follow  you  wherever 
you  wish ;  for  your  life  and  your  work  are  alike  sacred  to  me,  and 
xninistering  in  the  sanctuary — in  the  divine  sanctuary— is  reigning 
xipon  earth." 

A  terrible  blow  roused  Caroline  from  her  dream.  Her  daughter 
Aug^usta  died  at  Bocklet  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Schelling. 
She  was  but  fifteen  years  old.  Caroline's  grief  nearly  crushed  her. 
She  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  shock  it  gave  her,  and  the 
ead  recollection  of  her  dead  child  returned  even  at  the  close  of  her 
life,  when  surrounded  by  peace  and  happiness.  She  came  out  of  this 
supreme  ordeal  a  changed  being,  hardly  venturing  to  own  to  herself 
that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  it  was  a  release.  It  was  the  one  great 
crisis  of  her  life ;  from  that  time  forwards  she  was  able  to  regain  her 
serenity;  for  this  seems  to  have  been  an  indestructible  element  of 
lier  nature — ^but  she  never  again  recovered  the  giddy  light-heartedness 
of  her  youth.  The  nine  closing  years  of  her  life  seem,  as  it  were, 
shrouded  in  a  veil,  yet  they  were  years  of  happiness,  nevertheless. 

Caroline  immediately  tore  herself  away  from  the  sad  scene  of  her 
cruel  bereavement,  and  sought  a  refuge  and  retreat  in  her  married 
aister's  house  at  Brunswick,  where  Schlegel  joined  her,  whilst 
Schdling  returned  to  Jena.  The  latter  had  been  deeply  shocked 
by  Augusta's  sudden  death ;  being  thus  left  alone  with  Caroline,  and 
attempting  to  console  and  comfort  her  in  her  sorrows,  he  felt  as  can 
only  great  crises  in  life  make  one  feel,  how  poor  and  inadequate 
platonic  love  is.  He  began  to  discover  the  real  state  of  his  feel- 
ings,  which  till  then  he  had  hidden  from  his  own  sight  under  an 
enthusiastic  worship.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  it,  he  also  became 
aware  of  the  impediments  which  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
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ever  possessing  the  being  he  so  passionately  loved.  The  letters  of 
this  young  man,  whose  energy  rendered  him  almost  harsh — of  this 
Titan,  who  shortly  before  was  ready  to  scale  the  Olympus — all  at 
once  take  a  tender,  Wertherian  tone.  Thoughts  of  voluntarily 
terminating  his  existence  present  themselves  to  his  mind  ;  his  letters 
are  a  series  of  hysterical  sobs.  Caroline,  herself  utterly  bowed  down 
by  grief,  is  now  obliged  to  use  all  her  eflforts  to  support  her  young 
friend ;  for  in  capability  of  suffering,  no  man,  however  strong-minded 
or  strong-willed,  can  compete  with  woman.  She  is  quite  inexhaus- 
tible in  her  protestations  of  a  love  which  is  not  the  less  tender  from 
being  supposed  henceforward  to  be  of  a  purely  maternal  nature. 

"  My  soul,  my  life,  I  lovo  thee  with  my  whole  being.  Do  not  doubt  this 
under  any  circumstances.  What  a  flash  of  exultation  when  Schlegel  handed 
mo  your  letter  last  night !  .  .  .  .  You  lovo  me,  and  evpn  were  the  spasm  of 
grief  which  is  rending  your  bosom  to  lead  you  astray,  and  become  hatred,  you 
love  mo  not  the  less.  I  deserve  it  too,  and  this  universe  would  be  but  a  mero 
trifle,  if  wo  had  not,  indeed,  found  one  another  for  evermore." 

She  sends  him  to  Gothe,  the  supreme  comforter,  to  seek  counsel 
and  strength  in  "  his  clear  eye." 

In  the  pathetic  affection  felt  by  a  maturer  woman  for  a  younger 
man,  there  always  enters  a  touch  of  maternal  feeling.  It  is  just  this 
desire  to  guard  and  protect,  together  with  the  constant  unowned 
dread  of  losing  their  protege  when  youth  and  nature  shall  begin  to 
assert  their  rights,  which  gives  a  love  of  this  kind  something  which 
is  inexpressibly  touching. 

Still  this  maternal,  or  rather  sisterly,  affection  which  had  so  long 
served  to  deceive  Schelling  concerning  the  true  nature  of  his  own 
feelings,  no  longer  sufficed  to  content  him.  He  reproaches  her  with 
trying  to  avoid  him,  and  she  defends  herself  against  his  accusations: 

**  Even  though  I  leave  you,  I  do  so  differently  from  what  you  think.  X®^®^ 
was  I  more  strongly,  more  indissolubly  attached  to  you  than  at  present  .  •  •  • 
Take  our  singular  alliance  for  what  it  is,  and  cease  lamenting  that  which  n*^^ 
could  have  been.  I  know  full  well  that  with  a  nature  like  mine,  and  as  a 
woman,  this  is  far  easier  for  me  than  for  you  ....  Resignation  has  given  nJ^ 
depth,  and  a  first  love  a  serenity  altogether  inexplicable,  although  this  loveitsen 
hardly  belonged  to  reality.  You  also  are  ready  to  resign,  if  needful,  but  not 
without  bitterness,  while  I  do  so  with  the  whole  treasure  of  my  hiunility." 

And,  again,  on  his  persisting  in  his  reproaches  for  what  he  calw 
her  desertion  of  him,  with  the  usual  sophistry  of  the  times  she 
explains  how  she  never  has  ceased  to  be  true  to  all  those  she  loveQ* 
because  her  fidelity  was  "inward  constancy,"  because  she  knew  "t"® 
eternal  equilibrium  of  her  heart."  It  would  be  impossible  to  gj^^ 
a  preciser  formula  to  the  universal  creed  of  that  period,  that  religi^^ 
of  the  heart,  that  reverence  for  the  dictates  of  feeling,  that  Sccl^^ 
intmhilis  of  sentiment.  "  I  trust  implicitly  to  my  heart,  were  w 
to  lead  me  to  death  and  misery.  This  is  my  immediate  science.  A 
know  this  certitude  to  be  certain ;  were  this  security  ever  to  break 
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lown  withm  me,  it  would  be  my  end;  nothingness  would  ensue." 
thus  does  she  cling  to  her  idea  of  becoming  a  mother  to  her  beloved 
me,  and,  like  a  true  mother,  incites  him  to  active  employment. 
*  Here  you  are  again  on  the  battle-field,  dear  Achilles ;  and  already 
,he  "Trojans  are  in  flight,"  she  writes  him  when  he  at  last  plucks  up 
K>uTage  to  recommence  his  lectures,  at  the  time  Friedrich  Schlegel 
WBLS  making  his  first  appearance  as  a  lecturer  also — an  attempt  which 
was  to  prove  a  signal  failure.  On  this  occasion  the  delicate,  refined 
cvoman,  usually  so  remarkable  for  her  moderation  and  good  taste, 
becomes  utterly  unrecognisable  in  her  ecstasies  of  wild  triumph. 
LoTe  and  interest  in  the  object  of  it  did  for  her  what  self-interest 
never  would  have  accomplished ;  they  made  her  coarse  and  violent 
from  sheer  vehemence  of  feeling. 

Like  a  good  mother,  she  also  takes  bodily  care  of  her  charge ;  she 
sends  to  London  for  a  great-coat  (in  1800 !)  instead  of  his  German 
cloak,  to  keep  him  warm,  and  **  le^vo  his  arms  free  to  embrace  her." 
For  they  are  soon  to  meet  again  after  this  long,  long  winter  (1800 
to  1801),  and  in  this  hope  Caroline  revives. 

Her  husband,  who  had  spent  great  part  of  the  winter  at  Brunswick 
with  her,  had  left  for  Berlin,  and  did  not  join  her  again  at  Jena. 
Her  connection  with  Schelling  was  no  secret  to  him,  and,  as  he 
followed  the  moral  creed  of  his  generation,  he  found  it  quite  natural; 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  his  own  afiection  for  Caroline  had  arrived 
at  a  sufficiently  low  ebb  to  allow  him  to  view  things  calmly  and 
collectedly.  With  the  singular  frankness  peculiar  to  these  times, 
Caroline  had  declared  her  intention  of  not  ceasing  to  see  her  friend 
at  Jena. 

•*  I  shall  never  bo  able  to  give  up  Schelling ;  but  I  will  never  go  beyond  a 
certain  limit  upon  which  we  have  agreed  ....  I  have  adopted  him  in  my 
soul  as  the  brother  of  my  child  ....  Precisely  because  there  is  nothing  secret 
about  it — ^for  secrecy  would  be  accusation — all  will  take  a  different  appearance, 
firstly,  in  our  eyes;  and  then  this  security  will  communicate  itself  to  our  e?j- 
icurage.  Therefore  I  think  I  may  safely  go  back  to  Jena."  (6th  of  March,  1801), 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  she  should  encounter  new 
storms  on  her  arrival  there  with  all  her  projects  of  maternal  resig- 
nation. Her  health  was  shaken.  ''  Caroline  has  always  something  the 
matter  with  her,"  writes  her  husband,  "  the  least  thing  shows  how 
weak  she  is."  Still  the  tone  of  their  correspondence  is  quite  friendly 
on  both  sides  at  the  beginning.  Wilhelm  had  been  greatly  attached 
to  little  Augusta,  and  respected  the  mother's  grief  at  her  loss.  Caro- 
line, on  her  side,  felt  more  than  mere  gratitude  for  Wilhelm,  he  was 
more  even  than  a  comrade  to  her ;  she  esteemed  him  as  he  deserved 
to  be  esteemed,  and  never  ceased  defending  him  against  all  his 
assailants.  On  his  being  reproached  with  want  of  sincerity,  she  says, 
"  If  anyone  ever  was  irreproachable  in  this  respect  it  was  Schlegel, 
and  I  am  quite  distressed  to  see  him  so  badly  rewarded  for  it 
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He  does  not  care  to  be  insincere,  and  is  more  honest  than  all  of  you 
put  together."  Nevertheless  by  degrees  Wilhelm's  letters  become 
scarcer,  he  only  half  answers  Caroline's  constant  pressing  invitations 
to  Jena,  or  offers  to  join  him  at  Berlin ;  evidently  he  is  on  the 
search  for  pretexts.  Had  he  really  found  more  powerful  attractions 
at  the  Prussian  capital  as  it  was  reported  ?  Caroline  ridicules  these 
reports.  On  being  informed  that  pretty  Madame  TJnzelmann,  the 
most  admired  actress  in  Berlin,  is  about  to  be  divorced  in  order  to 
marry  August  Wilhelm,  she  laughs  at  "  the  little  fairy  UnzeUne" 
and  threatens  to  "  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  conjunction  of  the 
two  luminaries,"  and  when  she  hears  that  her  husband  is  unusually 
attentive  to  Madame  Bernhardi,  Tieck's  sister,  she  advises  him  to 
cultivate  this  acquaintance.  It  is  clear  that  she  was  free  from  al^ 
prejudice.  Still  the  tone  of  August  Wilhelm's  letters  becom^* 
more  and  more  disagreeable,  and  as  we  already  know  that  h^ 
friendship  with  Schelling  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  fc^^ 
him,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  seeking  a  plausib^^ 
pretext  for  regaining  his  liberty.  Caroline  continues  indefatigab^^^ 
in  her  efforts  to  keep  him  in  good  humour ;  but  it  seems  that  sh--^^ 
sometimes  received  serious  rebuffs,  to  one  of  which  she  answers 
"  You  take  away  a  great  deal  of  my  simplicity  and  grace  by  intimi--^^ 
dating  me  in  this  way,  and  you  lose  most  by  it."  "  If  any  mo: 
naughty  letters  come,  I  shall  not  answer  them  until  a  nice  on 
appears."  Never  had  she  been  more  amiable,  more  caressingly -*? 
friendly ;  ncVcr  did  she  bring  all  the  resources  of  fraternal  ooqueii^  -7 
better  into  play,  for  the  tone  of  these  charming  letters  never 
beyond  this  mark.  Still  what  deep  interest  she  takes  in  his  Ktenor  -) 
pursuits !  She  goes  to  "Weimar  on  purpose  to  be  present  at  th-^c3® 
first  representation  of  his  Ion  ;  she  sits  on  the  commoners*  side  c — ^-^f 
the  theatre,  of  course,  for  at  that  time,  even  in  Weimar,  the  nobilit=^^ 
sat  on  one  side  and  the  burghers  on  the  other,  as  there  were  bour^ea^^^^ 
and  noble  evening  parties.     She  espouses  the  author's  cause  to  ^ 

vehement  extent ;  she  writes  a  review  of  the  piece  in  the  Eleganm^  '^ 
Zeitungy  which,  however  favourable  it  might  seem  to  others  le^^^ 
interested,  did  not  satisfy  the  vulnerable  self-esteem  of  AugUi^^-^'' 
Wilhelm  Schlegel,  who  finds  it,  "  Pretty  and  clever,  but  not  at  all 
his  taste."  She  sides  entirely  with  Gothe  "  the  invisible  ApoUo, 
is  the  soul  of  the  enterprise,  and  who  is  accused  of  tyranny  for  strikiD^^^? 
Schlegel's  adversaries.  She  even  returns  to  Weimar  to  ensure  succe- 
to  the  Ehrenpfortc,  a  satirical  piece  of  doubtful  taste,  which  h 
husband  had  directed  against  Kotzebue  and  his  set.  When 
opened  at  Berlin  his  course  of  lectures  upon  dramatic  literature— b — ^^ 

most  substantial  title  to  glory  after  his  translation  of  Shakespeare 

she  is  quite  proud  of  him  and  his  success.     She  encoorages  him      -zzz 
all  ways — 
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"At  the  hour  when  you  are  holding  forth  I  am  always  especially  near  to 
on.  Would  that  blue-eyed  Caroline  could  only  once  in  her  life  be  changed  into 
lue-eyed  Minerra,  and  stand  invisible  by  your  side,  placing  divine  discourse 
1  your  lips !  As  you  are  already  charmingly  perfumed  and  adorned,  I  should 
yt  be  wanted  in  that  direction,  like  that  goddess." 

fotliingy  however,  had  the  power  to  re-establish  the  lost  harmony 
etween  them.  Wilhelm  continued  silent  and  morose  in  spite  of  all 
er  pretty  womanly  devices.  When  at  length  he  makes  up  his 
iind  to  visit  Jena,  he  leaves  it  again  immediately,  to  follow  the 
onstellations  which  are  his  attractions  at  Berlin,  and  his  answers 
TOW  colder  and  colder.  In  vain  she  redoubles  in  grace  and 
miability  during  this  winter,  from  1801  to  1802,  and  shows  herself 
ttentive,  ready  to  forgive  and  forget.  Wilhelm  never  spares  her  a 
ingle  pin-prick,  his  susceptibility  towards  her  becomes  almost 
ffensive. 

We  have  hardly  any  of  his  letters  written  about  this  time,  but  hers 
xe  full  of  nothing  but  apologies  and  justifications  in  answer  to  petty 
injust  accusations.  At  last,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  she  went 
lerself  to  Berlin  (April,  1802)  to  view  the  situation  with  her  own 
yes.  There  must  have  been  some  explanation  here  between  them, 
or  she  left  Berlin  after  a  very  few  days,  having  obtained  his  consent 
o  a  divorce.  To  avoid  delay  and  publicity  they  resolved  to  apply 
lirectly  to  Karl  August,  who  two  years  before  had  dissolved  the 
mion  of  Sophie  Mereau,  afterwards  Clemens  Brentano's  wife,  without 
lie  intervention  of  justice.  Caroline  herself  penned  a  letter  to  tho 
Duke  full  of  dignity  and  noble  feeling ;  yet  in  spite  of  all  these 
>recautions,  reports  got  about,  and  the  calumnious  insinuations 
^hich  had  circulated  at  the  time  of  Augusta's  death  again  let  them- 
»lves  be  heard.  Caroline  treated  all  this  ignominious  gossip  with 
he  disdain  it  deserved;  but  Schlegel  thought  himself  obliged  to 
refute  calumnies  which  she  despised,  and  on  regaining  his  own 
iberty  once  more  became  the  delicate  and  devoted  friend  he  had 
Ibrmerly  been  to  her.  As  to  the  world's  opinion  concerning  their 
prave  decision,  Caroline  cores  no  more  about  it  than  before.  She  is 
sonscious  of  having  done  what,  in  her  eyes,  is  "  right  and  true,"  and 
Ices  not  trouble  herself  about  "  tho  external  appearances  of  what  is 
;ood  in  itself." 

She  never  attempted,  though,  as  so  many  women  similarly  situated 
lo,  to  hold  up  her  own  case  as  an  example  to  be  imitated,  and  to  make 
ler  own  line  of  conduct  a  principle.  *'  Those  who  see  me  will  hardly 
eel  inclined  to  venture  upon  unknown  ground  by  bold  and  arbitrary 
iroceedings  ;  and  wiU  rather  pray  to  Heaven  to  give  them  a  simple 
i»te,  engaging  themselves  never  to  violate  it,"  she  writes  to  a  young 
emale  friend,  who  was  one  day  to  be  her  successor  in  Schelling's 
leart  and  home.     The  divorce  was  not  pronounced  till  the  l7th  of 
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May,  1803,  and  a  niontli  afterwards  Schelling's  father  married  hisson        ■    ^'' 
and  Caroline  in  his  little  village  church,  the  husband  at  that  time 
being  twenty-eight  and  the  wife  forty.     In  spite  of  so  great  a  dis- 
parity in  their  age,  not  a  cloud  arose  during  the  whole  of  the  six 
years  their  union  lasted.      That  peace  and  serenity  of  mind  to  which 
she  had  referred,  already  seem  to  pervade  the  close  of  her  life.    Her 
last  years  resemble  the  catharsis  of  a  troubled  drama,  and  her  poor 
wearied  heart  seems  to  enjoy  tranquillity  after  so  restless  an  existence. 
She  bids  farewell  to  literature,  and  abjures  all  literary  passions.    She 
even  almost  gives  up  letter-writing,  and  those  letters  which  she  still 
consents  to  pen  breathe  forth  the  most  complete  contentment.    She 
has  sacrificed  her  love  of  liberty  to  the  man  she  loves,  and  whom  she 
looks  up  to  as  a  superior  being.     She,  the  passionate  reader  of  ol4» 
now  scarcely  opens  a  book,  "  but  then  I  have  a  prophet  in  my  com- 
panion who  communicates  the  Word  of  God  direct  to  me."    ^<^ 
remorse  came  to  disturb  her  happiness,  for  was  she  not  conscious  oi 
having  obeyed  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart,  and  of  never  having 
deceived  anyone  ?     In  her  belief  "  there  is  but  one  vice,  and  that   "** 
untruth,  and  the  Devil  is  its  father."     This  is  the  reason  why  st>^ 
never  condescended  to  exculpate  or  defend  herself.     On  again  me& 
ing  with  her  old  friend  Theresa  Heyne,  now  Frau  Huber,  who  is  f^^ 
ever  making  her  own  apology,  "  I  cannot  understand,"  she  Bay^"^^ 
"  how  people  can  want  to  open  their  lips  to  the  world  at  large,  bT"^^ 
gratuitously  call  forth  a  kind  of  publicity  which  has  always  som 
thing  disgraceful  in  it."     Was  she  wrong,  or  was  she  right? 
any  rate  this  remarkable  woman,  so  greatly  calumniated  by  her  co 
temporaries,  has  lost  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  posterity  by  havin-^^ 
constantly  and  consciously  braved  appearances.     For  in  this  ve; 
correspondence,  come  to  light  sixty  years  after  the  heroine's  deat 
bearing  an  essentially  private  character,  and  the  publication  of  whic 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  lies  just  the  very  sort  of  justificatio' 
and  satisfaction  which,  of  all  others  would  have  suited  Caroline  besr 
and  the  only  one  she  would  have  wished  for. 

The  pair  after  their  marriage  settled  at  Wiirzburg,  a  town  recently  -^ " » 
secularised  and  incorporated  in  the  Electorate  of  Bavaria,  where  th  .^-^ 
new   government    had    recently   established   an    university.      He^^^-® 
sojourn  in  the  capital  of  the  ex- Prince-Bishop  was  the  golden  ag<S^^ 
of  happiness  for  Caroline.     The  pin-pricks  of  envious  gossips,  whid^*^^^^ 
pursued  her  even  here,  had  quite  lost  all  power  of  irritating  her^^^^' 
Full  of  a  calm  dignity  she  soars  aloft,  leaving  far  below  her  the  pett^^^  ; 
surrounding  atmosphere.     She  begins  to  adopt  certain  aristoorati  "^       ^ 
airs  which  suit  her  prodigiously ;  you  would  say  she  had  been  ace 
tomed  to  purple  and  ermine  from  her  cradle,  and  it  is  precisely  thi"   -^'^ 
which  the  malice  of  the  virtuous  could  never  forgive  her. 
gracefulness  and  elegance  scandalize  the  homely  and  orderly  worn 
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of  the  middle  classes,  who  regarded  the  emancipated  world  of 
artists,  literati,  and  philosophers  associating  with  nobles  on  a  perfect 
equality  of  footing,  with  a  good  deal  more  envj'  than  indignation. 
Caroline,  with  her  infallible  guide  by  her  side,  gives  no  heed  to 
anything  of  this  kind. 

Politics,  which  had  formerly  so  great  an  interest  for  her,  have 
now  lost  all  their  charm,  like  literature.  She  no  longer  sees  any- 
thing in  them  beyond  the  accidental,  external  history  of  man- 
kind ;  true  history,  for  her,  lies  elsewhere.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
former  century  she  had  still  kept  the  remains  of  her  revolutionary 
sympathies.  "Buonaparte  is  in  Paris,"  she  wrote  to  her  little 
daughter  in  May,  1799.  "  Oh,  my  dear  child,  only  think  that  all  is 
right  again.  The  Bussians  have  been  driven  out  of  Switzerland,  the 
English  are  obliged  to  make  a  shameful  capitulation  in  Holland, 
and  here  is  Buonaparte  back  again  to  fill  up  the  measure.  Rejoice, 
I  intreat  you."  Her  Buonapartist  enthusiasm  is  not  destroyed  by 
the  18th  of  Brumaire,  and  Marengo  appears  to  have  revived  it 
entirely.  On  seeing  Louis  Buonaparte  at  the  Brunswick  theatre,  she 
still  writes, "  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  some  of  that  noble  blood." 
Yet  even  at  that  time  the  coarse  realities  of  politics  and  warfare  had 
shocked  her  as  soon  as  she  had  come  into  anything  like  close  contact 
with  them ;  and  after  seeing  the  conquerors  of  the  world  with  her 
own  eyes,  she  sighed  for  Thuringia's  Athenians.  By  degrees  her 
enthusiasm  for  the  hero  calms  down,  and  gives  way  to  a  very 
different  feeling.  She  looks  forward  to  a  Thirty  Years'  War  just 
before  Austerlitz ;  for  after  all  "  a  nation,  a  sovereign,  will  yet  be 
found  to  rise  up  against  the  all-devouring  one."  When  the  French 
march  into  Wurzburg,  she  says :  *'  This  Napoleon  crops  up  one 
country  after  another  with  his  sharp  teeth,  and  after  that  throws 
them  to  the  monarch  he  patronises — he,  the  king  of  kings,  whose  neck 
may  it  please  the  Lord  of  Lords  presently  to  break."  She  and  her 
learned  husband  turn  speedily  away  with  disgust  from  contemporary 
history,  full  of  nothing  but  **  pillage  and  burning."  On  learning  the 
late  of  their  friend  Hegel,  whose  house  had  been  ransacked,  like 
that  of  so  many  others  at  Jena,  '*  That  is  just  where  the  evil  lies,** 
cries  Caroline.     "  To  think  that  even  the  quietest,  most  harmless 

existence  is  no  longer  secure Whosoever  belongs  to  a  state 

is  liable  to  be  shaken,  and  often  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots."  Wo 
can  trace  in  the  heart  of  this  woman  the  progress  of  the  German 
national  mind.  Patriotism  is  aroused  even  in  her  bosom  by  the 
disgrace  of  Jena.  She  is  reading  the  history  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  during  those  days  of  mourning.  "  That  was  indeed  a  different 
straggle.  How  often  did  all  appear  irreparably  lost,  then  again 
saved  by  the  spirit  which  was  imperishable  !  "  Not  so  in  1806  and 
1807. 
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**  I  would  rather,"  she  writes,  after  these  disasters,  **  I  would  rather  have 
lived  in  a  vUlago  which  lay  on  the  line  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  been 
crushed  in  the  dust,  than  over  allow  myself  to  be  infected  by  this  horrible  con- 
fusion of  all  moral  things.  But  then  I  am  very  happy  in  having  my  legis  by  my 
side ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conventional  world  is  fast  dying  out  with  all 
its  antiquated  forms,  on  the  other  a  different,  unchangeable  world  is  rising 
from  a  finer  horizon  before  my  eyes." 

The  destiny  of  the  German  people  had  to  be  fulfilled,  and  Germany 
had,  like  Dante,  to  descend  to  the  very  lowest  depths  before  remount- 
ing again  to  "  view  the  stars  once  more "  (per  riteder  le  stelle). 
Implacable  fate  appeared  to  Caroline,  as  well  as  to  all  her  contem- 
poraries, under  the  features  of  Napoleon.  "  For  me,  he  never  was 
anything  but  destiny  personified,  which  I  neither  love  nor  hate,  but 
at  whose  hands  I  await  the  guidance  of  the  world." 

Germany's  political  transformation  exercised  a  direct  influence 
besides  over  the  fate  of  Schelling  and  bis  wife. 

Shortly  after  the  instalment  of  the  elector-king  at  "Wurzbnrg, 
a  scene  described  by  Caroline  with  charming  irony  and  a  delicious 
humour,  the  philosopher  was  called  to  Munich,  where  those  attempts 
at  civilising  ancient  Bavaria  were  beginning  to  be  made  which 
we  can  still  witness  in  our  own  days.  Caroline  was  alarmed  as 
much  as  amused  with  the  state  of  intellectual  culture  in  which  she 
found  her  new  place  of  residence.  The  bare  names  of  Leasing 
and  Gothe  were,  indeed,  hardly  known  in  Munich  society.  The 
amusements  of  the  best  company  there  were  primitive  in  their 
flimplicity,  the  naivete  of  which  would  make  her  laugh,  were  it  i^-it 
not  that  its  coarseness  is  such  as  to  revolt  the  delicate  tastes  of  "^fc^ 
this  northern  plant.  The  only  man  who  apparently  belonged  to  -^z^-o) 
his  age  and  his  country,  though  transplanted  to  this  inclem«it  .c#^-^it 
soil,  was  Jacobi,  always  the  same  "  good,  honest,  but  at  the  bottwn  mzxm 

vain,"  individual  whom  Gothe  knew  thirty  years  earlier  at  Pempd -E- 

fort,  "  finding  it  convenient  to  have  less  wits  and  more  complai 
than  formerly  "  in  that  material  world  to  which  he  had  allowed  him 
self  to  be  attracted,  letting  himself  be  spoilt  and  petted  by  his 
crabbed  old-maid  sisters. 

If  Caroline  made  but  few  new  acquaintances,  she  came  across  a 
many  of  her  old  friends  in  time,  and  not  only  met  again  with  Theresa 
but  with  her  comrades  of  1797  and  1798,  the  chiefs  and  championa^-^=*^^ 
of  romanticism.     The  Tiecks  and  Brentanos  passed  through  Mnnichci^^ 
on  their  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  related  the  woi 
and  deeds  of  those  among  their  brethren  whom  they  had  left 
them  in  the  Eternal  City.     From  their  description,  these 
living  in  Eome  had  run  themselves  into  a  perfectly  "  inextricabl* 
chaos  of  intrigues,  folly,  and  adventures."     Humboldt  was  at  than 
time  Prussian  minister  at  Rome,  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  tha^^^^ 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  entered  into  the  extravagant  eccentricitieB  c     -^^ 
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the  romantic  set.  There  existed^  iDdeed,  two  distinct  factions — "  the 
Pagan  and  Christian  party,"  in  which  ladies  played  a  very  pro- 
minent part,  Madame  de  Humboldt  having  declared  herself  in  favour 
of  the  goddess  Venus,  while  Madame  Bemhardi  (Tieck's  sister) 
adhered  to  "  the  Virgin  Mary."  **  It  is  true,"  Caroline  maliciously 
adds,  "  the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  purity  of  mind  of  the  other 

counterbalance  each  other  pretty  nearly The  piety  and 

sanctity  of  all  this  parish  is  little  more  than  mere  form  and  outward 
manner.  In  the  best  of  them  (L.  Tieck,  for  instance)  they  must 
only  be  taken  in  a  poetical  sense."  It  was  reported  that  the  Tiecks 
had  gone  over  to  Catholicism,  as  Friedrich  and  Dorothea  Schlegel, 
Zacharias  Werner,  and  so  many  others  were  about  to  do.  In  Caro- 
line's eyes  this  fact  has  but  small  importance.  It  would  be  but  a  form 
more,  for  in  the  main  L.  Tieck,  the  best  and  cleverest  of  the  whole  set, 
would  remain  what  he  was  before,  "  a  graceful,  respectable  vagabond." 
His  sister,  the  Roman  Madonna,  had  also  returned  to  Grermany,  to 
plead  in  the  divorce  court  against  Bemhardi,  for  she  was  about  to 
marry  Herr  von  Knorring,  another  devotee ;  and  the  whole  family, 
accompanied  by  Zacharias  Werner,  the  pious  renegade,  gave  them- 
selves highly  political  airs.  They  pretended  to  see  the  salvation  both  • 
of  Germany  and  Christendom  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg  ;  but,  as  Caro- 
line observes  with  her  usual  clear  perception  and  good  sense,  "  all 
these  hopes,  beliefs,  and  loves  must  be  taken  in  a  merely  allegorical 
sense ;  for  in  reality  they  care  very  little  about  the  powers  above  or 
the  world  below,  provided  they  lead  a  jolly  life,  and  have  their 
purses  well  filled.     I  never  saw  people  less  pious  or  less  resigned 

to  the  will  of  heaven  than  these These  three  brothers  and 

their  sister,  each  one  possessing  eminent  talents,  born  in  an  artisan's 
hut  among  the  sands  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  might  form 
a  splendid  phenomenon,  were  it  not  for  an  immorality  corruptive 
both  of  body  and  soul,  and  an  entire  want  of  religious  feeling ;"  and 
in  a  very  cutting  sonnet,  which  of  course  remained  unpublished,  she 
ridiculed  the  whole  school,  which  had  become  a  brotherhood. 

These  tendencies  and  the  tone  of  this  set  had  become  so  general, 
that  even  young  recruits,  such  as  the  Baron  von  Rumohr — the  great- 
est art  critic,  by  the  way,  whom  Germany  has  brought  forth  in  this 
century — adopted  them.  *'  I  know  of  no  more  distressing  sight  than 
this  baron  without  the  smallest  dignity.  He  did  intend  to  settle 
here,  to  leave  all  his  terrestrial  goods,  and  to  follow  Christ ;  but  I 
think  he  will  soon  take  wing  again,  for  there  is  no  seafish  to  be  had 

at  Munich,  and  he  does  not  like  our  cookery What  a  pity 

that  he  should  be  so  unreasonable,  so  tiresome,  and  play  the  fool  to 
such  a  degree  ;  for  heaven  has  bestowed  upon  him  one  sense — that 
of  art,  which  no  one  else  has  in  the  same  degree.  It  is  true  that  the 
sense  of  eating  and  drinking  is  equally  strongly  developed  in  him, 
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and  that  he  never  allows  his  culinary  opinions  to  be  disputed.    But 
it  18  very  disgusting  to  hear  a  man  talk  in  exactly  the  same  strain  oC^ 
a  lobster  and  of  a  Madonna  and  Child."     This  singular  mixta 
of  sensuality  and  devotion,  which  formed  the  chief  characteristic  a 
Friedrich  Schlegel  himself,  the  head  of  the  romantic  school,  seems 
have  communicated  itself  likewise  to  his  followers.    Zacharias  Weme: 
had  it  in  the  highest  degree,  nor  were  the  Brentanos  by  any  means^ 
free  from  it.    They  also  came  to  Munich  during  the  winter  of  1808-9 
Savigny,  already  famous  as  a  writer,  and  brother-in-law  to  Clemens 
Clemens  himself,   whom  Caroline  had  nicknamed  "  Demens,"  wit 
the  young  wife  who  carried  him  off — she  whom  ho  had  carried  o 
six  years  before  having  since  died  ;  finally,  Bettina,  "looking  like  a 

little  Berlin  Jewess,  and  racking  her  brain  for  wit.     Not  that  she  is 

by  any  means  wanting  in  intelligence ;  tout  an  contrairc.     But  it  is 

80  sad  to  see  how  she  strains,  distends,  and  distorts  that  which  si  t^Bie 
has."  **  All  these  Brentanos,"  she  again  says,  "are  such  thorough  ly 
unnatural  natures !  "  Nevertheless,  Bettina  was,  of  all  the  Brentai^^mo 
set,  the  one  least  distasteful  to  Caroline.  She  even  likes  the  era.  sy 
pilgrim,^  in  spite  of  all  her  freaks  and  eccentricities, : — 

**  Sho  is  a  strange  little  ci*eaturo,"  she  writes ;  **  a  real  Bettina,-  by  bod^Emly 
suppleness  and  flexibility ;  inwardly  sensible,  outwardly  crazy ;  decent  and  ^IS"^* 
beyond  all  decency.     Unfortunately  she  suffers  from  the  family  disease  of  t  ^^ 

Brentanos  ;  she  is  not  quite  natui*al  in  what  she  is  or  does,  and  still  she  can 
bo  otherwise  ;  however,  she  pleases  me  better  than  the  others." 

She  had  come  to  take  care  of  Tieck,  already  gouty,  although 


,ut 

thirty-four,  and  the  gossip  to  which  this  juvenile  sick-nurse  git^*^^^ 
rise  may  bo  easily  imagined.  She  stood  on  no  ceremony  whatcT^^^^^^ 
with  him : — 


for 


**  Coquetting  with  her  invalid  charge  in  word  and  gestui'o,  using  the  famil: 
thoii^  kissing  him,  and  then  again  hai*shly  telling  him  unpleasant  truths ;  z 
she  has  her  eyes  wide  open  to  his  failings,  and  is  not  in  lovo  with  him." 

*'  She  passes  whole  daj-s  in  his  company  quite  alone,  and  several  persons 
afraid  of  going  there  on  account  of  her ;  for  she  does  not  always  succeed 
being  witty,  and  can  at  times  become  coarse  and  disagreeable.     She  is,  mo: 
over,  oftoner  to  be  found  under  than  upon  the  table,  and  never  by  any  c 
upon  a  chair.     You  are,  I  daresay,  curious  after  all  this  to  know  whether 
be  young  and  pretty ;  but  there  lies  the  point.      She  is  neither  young  nor  oF 
neither  pretty  nor  ugly ;  sho  looks  neither  like  a  man  nor  a  woman." 

Before  her  end  Caroline  was  to  see  some  one  again  who  had  eXo^^^^ 
far  nearer  to  her  than  the  Tiecks  and  Brentanos,  and  all  the  res^ 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Benjamin  Constant  came  to  spend  a  foi^ 
night  at  Munich,  accompanied  by  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel. 
was  well  and  cheerful,  and  our  intercourse  was  quite  friendly  a^ 
entirely  without  embarrassment.  He  and  Schelling  were  inseparable 

(1)  The  title  of  one  of  Gotho's  tales  in  Wilhelm  Meistor's  "  Wanderjahre.** 

(2)  In  his  Venetian  Epigramn^  written  in  1791,  Gothe  gives  the  name  of  Bettin-^"^ -^  *<^ 
the  little  gipsy  girl  who  was  to  become  the  model  of  Mignon. 
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Caroline  allowed  neither  B.  Constant  nor  Madame  de  Stael  to  impose 
upon  her ;  she  saw  that  the  first  understood  nothing  about  German 
poetry,  and  could  only  appreciate  the  moral  side  of  her  countrymen. 
His  companion  seemed  to  her  "  a  phenomenon  of  vital  power,  selfish- 
ness, and  incessant  intellectual  activity.  Her  exterior  is  transfigured 
by  her  interior,  and  has  great  need  of  it,  for  there  are  moments,  or 
rather  dresses,  in  which  she  looks  like  a  sutler,  and  in  which,  never- 
theless, one  can  quite  well  imagine  her  capable  of  representing 
Phaedra  in  the  most  elevated  tragical  sense."  No  jealousy  whatever 
appears  to  have  dictated  this  judgment,  for  Caroline  is  quite  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  Schlegel  owes  more  to  the  petulant  French- 
woman than  she  to  him.  In  the  midst  of  this  false  Catholicism  of 
the  romantic  school  "  Wilhelm  remains  Protestant  under  his  own 
shield,  or  rather  that  of  his  Pallas,  .  .  .  for  after  all  he  is  the  purest 
of  them  all.  .  .  .  Alas !  how  they  have  erred  from  the  right  road, 
and  how  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  destinies 
which  they  have  prepared  for  themselves."  This  last  remark  is 
especially  addressed  to  Friedrich  Schlegel,  just  then  at  Vienna 
enjoying  Alicante  and  biscuits,  as,  ten  years  previously,  he  had 
appreciated  liqueurs  and  sausages  at  Berlin.  He  also  had  gone 
over  to  the  house  of  Austria  and  to  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  same 
time,  and  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  ''become  a  persecutor  of 
heretics.  They  say  he  is  already  as  fat,  lazy,  and  sensual  as  a  monk. 
...  I  knew  them  all  in  better  times  in  the  age  of  their  innocence. 
Then  came  discord  and  sin.  .  .  .  How  firm  he  has  remained,  relying 
on  himself;  how  good,  open,  childlike,  and  entirely  dignified  that 
friend  (alluding  to  her  husband,  Schelling)  whom  I  need  not  name." 

Let  us  end  with  these  words  which  are  the  chorus  of  all  Caro- 
line's letters  concerning  him  who,  during  the  time  of  her  happiness, 
had  "  melted  all  her  existence  in  sweetness."  This  feeling  was  not 
to  last  long.  She  died  almost  suddenly  on  a  journey  in  Wurtcm- 
berg,  where  she  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  Schelling's  aged  parents. 
The  same  disease  which  had  carried  off  her  child  nine  years  before 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life  on  the  7th  of  September.  1809,  at  the 
age  of  forty-six.  As  she  had  foreseen  and  prophesied,  she  "  closed 
her  eyes  in  peace  and  serenity  of  mind." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  essay  I  quoted  those  words  of  grief  and 
passionate  admiration  which  escaped  Schelling's  lips  a  few  weeks  after 
losing  "  this  singular  being,  whose  equal  will  not  appear  again  on 
earth."  He  remained  true  to  this  feeling,  and  more  than  ten  years 
afterwards,  when  the  daughter  of  that  Louise  Gotter,  who  had  been 
Caroline's  oldest  and  best  friend,  again  gave  him  pure  domestic  hap- 
piness, he  evidently  still  had  before  him  the  image  of  the  wife  of  his 
youth  when  he  exclaims  in  his  Platonic  dialogue,  Clara,  "  Let  me 
recall  to  mind  the  transfigured  friend  who  was  my  life's  guardian 
angel ;  let  me  remember  how,  at  the  approach  of  the  Shadow  of 
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Death,  a  celestial  radiance  illuminated  her  whole  being  to  such  a 
degree  that  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  her  more  beautiful  than  at 
the  yery  moment  when  she  was  about  to  breathe  her  last,  nor  even 
imagined  that  death  could  present  so  much  grace.  Let  me  remem- 
ber how  her  accents,  at  all  times  melodious,  became  divine  music, 
spiritual  sounds  which  even  now  resoimd  in  the  depths  of  my 
heart." 

Caroline  was  not  the  only  superior  woman   of  those  times  whose 
life  presents  a  tissue   of  romantic  vicissitudes,   errors,    and   grand 
sides.      On  her  track  wo  have  already  met  with  the  daughters  of 
Heyne  and  Moses  Mendelssohn.     If  we  wished  to  widen  our  range 
how  many  others  besides,  such  as  Charlotte  von  Kalb,  Caroline  von 
Wolzogen,  Sophie  M^reau,  Emilie  von  Berlepsch,  Frau  von  Knorring, 
and  Madame  de   Kriidner,   would  have  to  be  placed  within  it,  as 
forming  inherent  parts  of  the  literary  society  of  that  memorable 
period!      Yet   we   should   be  mistaken  were  we  to  judge   of  the 
general  morality  of  their  age  by  their  example;   for  in  this  Ger- 
many presents  an   analogous   spectacle   to   France,   England,  and 
Italy  during  their   greatest  literary  periods.     The  higher   classes 
sought  eagerly  to   free  themselves  from  the   trammels  of  a  social 
order,  to  which  the  middle  ranks  still  scrupulously  adhered.     The 
world  of  art  and  literature  was  essentially  addressed  to  the  higher 
orders  of  society,  adopted  and  cherished  by  them,  and  partook  of 
their  social  privileges  and  "  freedom  from  all  prejudice."     There  is 
much  said  about  the  corruption  of  France  imder  Louis  XY.,  and  of 
England  under  Charles  II. ;  if  we  look  at  things  somewhat  closer, 
however,  we  may  detect  here,  as  elsewhere,  below  a  licentious  court, 
nobility,  and  literary  coterie,  an  orderly,  steady,  and  even  pious 
middle  class.     Thus  beside  and  below  the  free  society  of  Berlin  and 
Weimar,  an  honest,  laborious  class  of  citizens  existed,  who,  incapable 
of  comprehending  what  was  going  on  above  them,  were  only  too 
ready  to  look  upon  all  this  set  as  a  species  of  gipsy  company  devoid 
of  all  principles,  and  to  censure  its  freaks  and  immorality  with  a 
species  of  equivocal  charity  only  to  be  found  among  the  virtuous.    It 
would  be  a  great  error  were  we   to   suppose   that  the  high  intel- 
lectual culture  of  Weimar  penetrated  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  or 
even  to  the  middle  classes.      An   abyss   separated  the  two  worlds, 
and  a  bourgeoisie  which  devoutly  crossed  itself  at  the  bare  mention  of 
Wilhelm  Meister^s  wild  associates  and  at  the  thought  of  the  subver- 
sive principles  of  the  Elective  Affinities,  when  it   did  not  content 
itself  with  the  Bible  and  Gellert's  fables,  read  the  novels  of  Auguste 
Lafontaine.     It  always  has  been  so  ;  Raphael  and  Shakespeare  were 
not  more  moral  in  the  bourgeois  sense  of  the  word  than  Diderot 
and  Gothe. 

E.  Hillbbranh, 
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"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean/'  said  Miss  Macnulty.  **  I 
don't  suppose  Mr.  Emilius  had  any  idea  of  the  kind.'*'  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  Miss  Macnulty  liked  it. 

On  the  Saturday  nothing  especial  happened.  Mr.  Nappie  was  out 
on  his  grey  horse,  and  condescended  to  a  little  conversation  with 
Lord  George.  He  wouldn't  have  minded,  he  said,  if  Mr.  Greystock 
liad  come  forward;  but  he  did  think  Mr.  Greystock  hadn't  come 
Ibrward  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  Lord  George  professed  that  he 
liad  observed  the  same  thing ;  but  then,  as  he  whispered  into  Mr. 
Xappie's  car,  Mr.  Greystock  was  particularly  known  as  a  bashful 
man,  **  He  didn't  ride  my  'orse  anyway  bashful,"  said  Mr.  Nappie ; 
all  of  which  was  told  at  dinner  in  the  evening,  amidst  a  great  deal 
of  laughter.  There  had  been  nothing  special  in  the  way  of  sport, 
and  liizzie's  enthusiasm  for  hunting,  though  still  high,  had  gone 
down  a  few  degrees  below  fever  heat.  Lord  George  had  again 
coached  her ;  but  there  had  been  no  great  need  for  coaching,  no 
losing  of  her  breath,  no  cutting  down  of  Lucinda,  no  river,  no  big 
wall, — nothing,  in  short,  very  fast.  They  had  been  much  in  a  big 
wood ;  but  Lizzie,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  day  to  her  cousin, 
had  acknowledged  that  she  had  not  quite  understood  what  they  were 
doing  at  any  time.  **  It  was  a  blowing  of  horns,  and  a  galloping 
up  and  down  all  the  day,"  she  said ;  "  and  then  Morgan  got  cro 
again  and  scolded  all  the  people.  But  there  was  one  nice  paling 
and  Dandy  flew  over  it  beautifully.  Two  men  tumbled  down,  an 
one  of  them  was  a  good  deal  hurt.  It  was  very  jolly ; — but  not  aiM^ 
all  like  Wednesday." 

Nor  had  it  been  like  Wednesdav  to  Lucinda  Roanoke,  who  di 
not  fall  into  the  water,  and  who  did  accept  Sir  Griffin  when  he  agaiiEx: 
proposed  to  her  in  Sarkie  wood.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
Lucinda  on  the  Thursday  and  the  Friday  by  Mrs.  Carbuncle, 
which  had  not  been  taken  at  all  in  good  part  by  Lucinda.  Onir 
those  days  Lucinda  kept  as  much  as  she  could  out  of  Sir  Griffin's** 
way,  and  almost  snapped  at  the  baronet  when  he  spoke  to  her.  Siri 
Griffin  swore  to  himself  that  he  wasn't  going  to  be  treated  that  way 
He'd  have  her,  by  George  !  There  are  men  in  whose  love  a  goocE>o* 
deal  of  hatred  is  mixed  ; — who  love  as  the  huntsman  loves  the  fbXt^a^^ 
towards  the  killing  of  which  he  intends  to  use  all  his  energies  andC>-Ci 
intellects.  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  who  did  not  quite  understand  the  sort"*'^ 
of  persistency  by  which  a  Sir  Griffin  can  be  possessed,  feared  greally^-I  ^ 
that  Lucinda  was  about  to  lose  her  prize,  and  spoke  out  accordingly^SC^* 
**  Will  you,  then,  just  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  what  it  is  you# 
propose  to  yourself?"  asked  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 

"  I  don't  propose  anything." 

"And  where  will  you  go  when  your  money's  done  ?" 

"Just  where  I  am  going  now,"  said  Lucinda.     By  which  it  ma 
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be  feared  that  she  indicated  a  phice  to  which  she  shotdd  not  on  such 
an  occasion  have  made  an  allusion. 

"  You  don't  like  anybody  else  ?"  suggested  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 

"  I  don't  like  anybody  or  anything,"  said  Lucinda. 

"  Yes  you  do  ; — ^you  like  horses  to  ride,  and  dresses  to  wear." 

"  No  I  don't.  I  like  hunting  because,  perhaps,  some  day  I  may 
break  my  neck.  It's  no  use  your  looking  like  that,  Aimt  Jane.  I 
know  what  it  all  means.  If  I  could  break  my  neck  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  me." 

"  You'll  break  my  heart,  Lucinda." 

"  Mine's  broken  long  ago." 

"  If  you'll  accept  Sir  GrifiBn,  and  just  get  a  home  round  yourself, 
you'll  find  that  everything  will  be  happy.  It  all  comes  from  the 
dreadful  uncertainty.  Do  you  think  I  have  suffered  nothing? 
Carbuncle  is  always  threatening  that  he'll  go  back  to  New  York,  and 
as  for  Lord  George,  he  treats  me  that  way  I'm  sometimes  afraid  to 
show  my  face." 

"  Why  should  you  care  for  Lord  George  ?  " 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  say,  why  should  I  care  for  him.  I  don't 
care  for  him,  only  one  doesn't  want  to  quarrel  with  one's  friends. 
Carbuncle  says  he  owes  him  money." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Lucinda. 

"  And  he  says  Carbimcle  owes  him  money." 

"  I  do  believe  that,"  said  Lucinda. 

"  Between  it  all,  I  don't  know  which  way  to  be  turning.  And 
iiow,  when  there's  this  great  opening  for  you,  you  won't  know  your 
Own  mind." 

**  I  know  my  mind  well  enough." 

**  I  tell  you  you'll  never  have  such  another  chance.  Good  looks 
^^n't  everything.  You've  never  a  word  to  say  to  anybody ;  and 
'^hen  a  man  does  come  near  you,  you're  as  savage  and  cross  as  a 


r." 


**  Go  on,  Atmt  Jane," 

*•  "What  with  your  hatings  and  dislikings,  one  would  suppose  you 
^ddn't  think  God  Almighty  made  men  at  all." 

"  He  made  some  of  'em  very  bad,"  said  Lucinda.  "  As  for  some 
^^tliers,  they're  only  half  made.  What  can  Sir  Griffin  do,  do  you 
Suppose  ?  " 

**  He's  a  gentleman." 

**  Then  if  I  were  a  man,  I  should  wish  not  to  be  a  gentleman  ; 
^liat's  all.  I'd  a  deal  sooner  marry  a  man  like  that  huntsman,  who 
lias  something  to  do  and  knows  how  to  do  it."  Again  she  said, 
**  Don't  worry  any  more,  Aimt  Jane.  It  doesn't  do  any  good.  It 
^eems  to  me  that  to  make  myself  Sir  Griffin's  wife  would  be  impos* 
^ible ;  but  I'm  sure  your  talking  won't  do  it."    Then  her  aunt  left 
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her,  and,  having  met  Lord  George,  at  his  bidding  went  and  made 
civil  speeches  to  Lizzie  Eustace. 

That  was  on  the  Friday  afternoon.     On  the  Saturday  afternoon 
Sir  Griffin,  biding  his  time,  found  himself,  in  a  ride  with  Lucinda, 
sufficiently  far  from  other  horsemen  for  his  purpose.     He  wasn't 
going  to  stand  any  more  nonsense.     He  was  entitled  to  an  answer, 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  entitled,  by  his  rank  and  position,  to  a 
favourable  answer.     Here  was  a  girl  who,  as  far  as  he  knew,  was 
without  a  shilling,  of  whose  birth  and  parentage  nobody  knew  any- 
thing, who  had  nothing  but  her  beauty  to  recommend  her, — ^nothing 
but  tiiat  and  a  certain  capacity  for  carrying  herself  in  the  world  as 
he  thought  ladies  should  carry  themselves, — and  she  was  to  give 
herself  airs  with  him,  and  expect  him  to  propose  to  her  half  a  dozen 
times  !     By  George  ! — ^he  had  a  very  good  mind  to  go  away  and  le 
her  find  out  her  mistake.     And  he  would  have  done  so,— only  tha^ 
he  was  a  man  who  always  liked  to  have  all  that  he  wanted.     It  w 
intolerable  to  him  that  anybody  should  refuse  him  anything.     '' 
Roanoke,"  he  said ;  and  then  he  paused. 

«  Sir  Griffin,"  said  Lucinda,  bowing  her  head. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  condescend  to  remember  what  I  had  the  hono»^. 
of  saying  to  you  as  we  rode  into  Kilmarnock  last  Wednesday.'' 

"  I  had  just  been  dragged  out  of  a  river.  Sir  Griffin,  and  I  doK-^cm't 
think  any  girl  ought  to  be  asked  to  remember  what  was  said  to  t^Elher 
in  that  condition." 

"  If  I  say  it  again  now,  will  you  remember  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  promise.  Sir  Griffin." 

"  Will  you  give  me  an  answer  ?  " 

"  That  must  depend." 

"  Come ; — I  will  have  an  answer.  When  a  man  tells  a  lady  t— ::3liat 
he  admires  her,  and  asks  her  to  be  his  wife,  he  has  a  right  to^^*  an 
answer.  Don't  vou  think  that  in  such  circumstances  a  man  h^^^^  & 
right  to  expect  an  answer  P  " 

Lucinda  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  he  was  beginning  agaiic=^  ^ 
remonstrate  impatiently,  when  she  altered  her  tone,  and  replie^S^  ^ 
him  seriously.  "  In  such  circumstances  a  gentleman  has  a  righir  ^  ^^ 
expect  an  answer." 

"  Then  give  me  one.     I  admire  you  above  all  the  world,  and  I  *® 

you  to  be  my  wife.     I'm  quite  in  earnest." 

"  I  know  that  you  are  in  earnest.  Sir  Griffin.     I  would  do  nei 
you  nor  myself  the  wrong  of  supposing  that  it  could  be  otherwise-* 

"  Very  well  then.     Will  you  accept  the  offer  that  I  make  you 

Again  she  paused.     "  You  have  a  right  to  an  answer, — of  cou- — -'^Z 
but  it  may  be  so  difficult  to  give  it.     It  seems  to  me  that  you  b — *^^ 
hardly  realised  how  serious  a  question  it  is." 

"  Haven't  I  though.     By  George,  it  is  serious !  " 
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"  Will  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  think  it  over  again  ?  " 

He  now  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  it  might  be  better. 
Should  she  take  him  at  his  word  there  would  be  no  going  back  from 
it.  But  Lord  George  knew  that  he  had  proposed  before.  Lord 
G^eorge  had  learned  this  from  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  and  had  shown  that 
he  knew  it.  And  then,  too, — ^he  had  made  up  his  mind  about  it. 
He  wanted  her,  and  he  meant  to  have  her.  **  It  requires  no  more 
thinking  with  me,  Lucinda.  I'm  not  a  man  who  does  things  without 
thinking ;  and  when  I  have  thought  I  don't  want  to  think  again. 
There's  my  hand ; — ^will  you  have  it  ?  " 

''  I  will,"  said  Lucinda,  putting  her  hand  into  his.  He  no  sooner 
felt  her  assuiance  than  his  mind  misgave  him  that  he  had  been  pre- 
cipitate, that  he  had  been  rash,  and  that  she  had  taken  advantage  of 
him.  After  all,  how  many  things  are  there  in  the  world  more  pre- 
cious than  a  handsome  girl.  And  she  had  never  told  him  that  she 
loved  him. 

"  I  suppose  you  love  me  ?  "  he  asked. 
•  "  H'sh ! — ^here  they  all  are."     The  hand  was  withdrawn,  but  not 
before  both  Mrs.  Carbimcle  and  Lady  Eustace  had  seen  it. 

Mrs.  Carbuncle,  in  her  great  anxiety,  bided  her  time,  keeping  close 
to  her  niece.  Perhaps  she  felt  that  if  the  two  were  engaged,  it 
might  be  well  to  keep  the  lovers  separated  for  awhile,  lest  they 
should  quarrel  before  the  engagement  should  have  been  so  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  friends  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  easy  annihi- 
lation. Lucinda  rode  quite  demurely  with  the  crowd.  Sir  GriflBn 
remained  near  her,  but  without  speaking.  Lizzie  whispered  to  Lord 
George  that  there  had  been  a  proposal.  Mrs.  Carbuncle  sat  in  stately 
dignity  on  her  horse,  as  though  there  were  nothing  which  at  that 
moment  especially  engaged  her  attention.  An  hour  almost  had 
passed  before  she  was  able  to  ask  the  important  question,  "  Well ; — 
what  have  you  said  to  him  ?  " 

"  Oh  ; — just  what  you  would  have  me." 

"  You  have  accepted  him  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  was  obliged.  At  any  rate  I  did.  You  shall  know 
one  thing,  Aunt  Jane,  at  any  rate,  and  I  hope  it  will  make  you 
comfortable.  I  hate  a  good  many  people ;  but  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world  I  hate  Sir  Griffin  Tewett  the  worst." 

"  Nonsense,  Lucinda." 

"  It  shall  be  nonsense,  if  you  please ;  but  it's  true.  I  shall  have 
to  lie  to  him, — but  there  shall  be  no  lying  to  you,  however  much 
v^ou  may  wish  it.     I  hate  him  !  " 

This  was  very  grim,  but  Mrs.  Carbuncle  quite  understood  that  to 
persons  situated  in  great  difficulty  things  might  be  grim.  A  certain 
unount  of  grimness  must  be  endured.  And  she  knew,  too,  that 
Lucinda  was  not  a  girl  to  be  driven  without  showing  something  of 
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an  intractable  spirit  in  harness.  Mrs.  Carbuncle  had  undertaken 
the  driving  of  Lucinda,  and  had  been  not  altogether  nnsuccessful. 
The  thing  so  necessary  to  be  done  was  now  effected.  Her  niece  was 
engaged  to  a  man  with  a  title,  to  a  man  reported  to  have  a  fortune,  ^^ 
to  a  man  of  family,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  Now  that  the  engage-  - — ^« 
ment  was  made  the  girl  could  not  go  back  from  it,  and  it  was  for  -^^-^ 
Mrs.  Carbuncle  to  see  that  neither  should  Sir  Griffin  go  back.  Her-r^-^ 
first  steps  must  be  taken  at  once.  The  engagement  should  be  made^^  j^ 
known  to  all  the  party,  and  should  be  recognised  by  some  word^^^-j 
spoken  between  herself  and  the  lover.  The  word  between  herseltr^Ulf 
and  the  lover  must  be  the  first  thing.  She  herself,  personally,  waa: 
not  very  fond  of  Sir  Griffin ;  but  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  sh* 
could  smile  and  endure  the  bear.  Sir  Griffin  was  a  bear, — and 
also  was  Lucinda.  **  The  rabbits  and  hares  All  go  in  pairs ;  An- 
likewise  the  bears  In  couples  agree."  Mrs.  Carbuncle  consoled  he 
self  with  the  song,  and  assured  herself  that  it  would  all  come 
No  doubt  the  she-bears  were  not  as  civil  to  the  he-bears  as  the  tort 
doves  are  to  each  other.  It  was,  perhaps,  her  misfortune  that  h^»-  er 
niece  was  not  a  turtle  dove ;  but,  such  as  she  was,  the  best  had  be^^Hen 
done  for  her.  "  Dear  Sir  Griffin,"  she  said  on  the  first  availatzi^Dle 
opportunity,  not  caring  much  for  the  crowd,  and  almost  desirous  th^HHUit 
her  very  words  should  be  overheard,  "  my  darling  girl  has  made  i  »ne 
so  happy  by  what  she  has  told  me." 

"  She  hasn't  lost  any  time,"  said  Sir  Griffin. 

"  Of  course  she  would  lose  no  time.     She  is  the  same  to  me  a; s  a 

daughter.     I  have  no  child  of  my  own,  and  she  is  everything  to  i:        ue- 
May  I  tell  you  that  you  are  the  luckiest  man  in  Europe  ? 

"  It  isn't  every  girl  that  would  suit  me,  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that.     I  have  noticed  how  particular  you  are. 
won't  say  a  word  of  Lucinda's  beauty.     Men  are  better  judges  of 
than  women  ;  but  for  high,  chivalrous  spirit,  for  true  principle 
nobility,  and  what  I  call  downright  worth,  I  don't  think  you 
easily  find  her  superior.     And  she  is  as  true  as  steel." 

"  And  about  as  hard,  I  was  beginning  to  think." 

"  A  girl  like  that.  Sir  Griffin,  does  not  give  herself  away  eaaS^  -*"y 
You  will  not  like  her  the  less  for  that  now  that  you  are  the  ^ 
She  is  very  young,  and  has  known  my  wish  that  she  should  ^^      ^°^ 
engage  herself  to  any  one  quite  yet.     But,  as  it  is,  I  cannot  re, 
anything." 

"  I  daresay  not,"  said  Sir  Griffin. 

That  the  man  was  a  bear  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  bears 
bably  do  not  themselves  know  how  bearish  they  are.     Sir  Griffin 
doubt,  was  unaware  of  the  extent  of  his  own  rudeness.     And  his 
ness  mattered  but  little  to  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  so  long  as  he  acknowled 
the  engagement.     She  had  not  expected  a  lover's  raptures  from 
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•one  more  than  from  the  other.  And  was  there  not  enough  in  the 
engagement  to  satisfy  her?  She  allowed,  therefore,  no  cloud  to  cross 
her  brow  as  she  rode  up  alongside  of  Lord  George.  "  Sir  Griffin  has 
proposed,  and  she  has  accepted  him/'  she  said  in  a  whisper.  She 
was  not  now  desirous  that  any  one  should  hear  her  but  he  to  whom 
she  spoke. 

"  Of  course  she  has,"  said  Lord  George. 

**I  don't  know  about  that,  George.  Sometimes  I  thought  she 
would,  and  sometimes  that  she  wouldn't.  You  have  neyer  under- 
stood Lucinda." 

"  I  hope  Griff  will  understand  her, — that's  all.  And  now  that 
the  thing  is  settled,  you'll  not  trouble  me  about  it  any  more.  Their 
woes  be  on  their  own  head.  If  they  come  to  blows  Lucinda  will 
thrash  him,  I  don't  doubt.  But  while  it's  simply  a  matter  of 
temper  and  words,  she  won't  find  Tewett  so  easy-going  as  he 
looks." 

"  I  beHeye  they'll  do  very  well  together." 

"  Perhaps  they  will.  There's  no  saying  who  may  do  well  together. 
Ton  and  Carbuncle  get  on  &  merveille.    When  is  it  to  be  P" 

"  Of  course  nothing  is  settled  yet." 

"  Don't  be  too  hard  about  settlements,  or,  maybe,  he'll  find  a  way 
of  wriggling  out.  When  a  girl  without  a  shilling  asks  very  much, 
the  world  supports  a  man  for  breaking  his  engagement.  Let  her 
pretend  to  be  indifferent  about  it ; — that  will  be  the  way  to  keep 
him  firm." 

"  What  is  his  income,  George  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  an  idea.  There  never  was  a  closer  man  about  money. 
I  believe  he  must  have  the  bulk  of  the  Tewett  property  some  day. 
He  can't  spend  above  a  couple  of  thousand  now." 

"He's  not  in  debt,  is  he?" 

"  He  owes  me  a  little  money, — twelve  hundred  or  so,  and  I  mean 
to  have  it.  I  suppose  he  is  in  debt,  but  not  much,  I  think.  He 
snakes  stupid  bets,  and  the  devil  won't  break  him  of  it." 

"  Lucinda  has  two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  you  know." 
■**  That's  a  flea-bite.     Let  her  keep  it.     You're  in  for  it  now,  and 
you'd  better  say  nothing  about  money.     He  has  a  decent  solicitor, 
and  let  him  arrange  about  the  settlenients.    And  look  here,  Jane ; — 
get  it  done  as  soon  as  you  can." 

^'You'll  help  me?" 

■**  If  you  don't  bother  me,  I  will." 

On  their  way  home  Mrs.  Carbuncle  was  able  to  tell  Lady  Eustace. 
'*  You  know  what  has  occurred  P" 

'*  Oh  dear,  yes,"  said  Lizzie,  laughing. 
**  Has  Lucinda  told  you  ?" 
Do  you  think  I've  got  no  eyes  ?     Of  course  it  was  going  to  be. 
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I  knew  that  from  the  very  moment  Sir  Griffin  reached  Portray.     I 
am  80  glad  that  Portray  has  been  useful." 

"  Oh,  80  useful,  dear  Lady  Eustace !  Not  but  what  it  most  have 
come  off  anywhere,  for  there  never  was  a  man  so  much  in  love  as 
Sir  Griffin.     The  difficulty  has  been  with  Lucinda." 

"She  likes  him,  I  suppose?" 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle  with  energy. 

"  Not  that  girls  ever  really  care  about  men  now.  They Ve  got  to 
be  married,  and  they  make  the  best  of  it.  She's  very  handsome,  and 
I  suppose  he's  pretty  well  off." 

"He  will  be  very  rich  indeed.  And  they  say  he's  such  an  excel- 
lent young  man  when  you  know  him." 

"  I  dare  say  most  young  men  are  excellent, — whea  you  come 
know  them.     What  does  Lord  George  say  ?  " 

"  He's  in  raptures.  He  is  very  much  attached  to  Lucinday  JOv^-s^cq 
know."  And  so  that  affair  was  managed.  They  hadn't  been  hnniM  ^i 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Frank  Greystock  was  told.  He 
Mrs.  Carbuncle  about  the  sport,  and  then  she  whispered  to 
"  An  engagement  has  been  made." 

"Sir  Griffin?"    suggested  Frank.     Mrs.   Carbuncle  smiled 
nodded  her  head.     It  was  well  that  everybody  should  know  it. 


Chapter  XLII. 

sunday   morning. 

"  So,  miss,  you've  took  him  ?"  said  the  joint  abigail  of  the  Carbun-  — ^d® 
establishment  that  evening  to  the  younger  of  her  two  mistress^^®^- 
Mrs.  Carbuncle  had  resolved  that  the  thing  should  be  quite  pub^d^- 
"  Just  remember  this,"  replied  Lucinda,  "  I  don't  want  to  hav^^^  * 
word  said  to  me  on  the  subject."  "  Only  just  to  wish  you  joy, 
Lucinda  turned  round  with  a  flash  of  anger  at  the  girl.  "  I  do 
want  your  wishing.  That'll  do.  I  can  manage  by  myself.  I 
have  you  come  near  me  if  you  can't  hold  your  tongue  when  yo 
told."  "  I  can  hold  my  tongue  as  well  as  anybody,"  said  the  abi, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

This  happened  after  the  party  had  separated  for  the  evening.  -^^ 

dinner  Sir  Griffin  had,  of  course,  given  Lucinda  his  arm ;   but»  ^  ^^ 
he  had  always  done  since  they  had  been  at  Portray.    Lucinda  har— — ^^7 

opened  her  mouth  at  table,  and  had  retreated  to  bed  with  a  heada> ^^^ 

when  the  men,  who  on  that  day  lingered  a  few  minutes  after  ^^ 

ladies,   went   into  the   drawing-room.     This  Sir  Griffin  felt  to-^     ^ 
almost  an  affront,  as  there  was  a  certain  process  of  farewell  for   ^-o^ 
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night  which  he  had  anticipated.  If  she  was  going  to  treat  him  like 
that,  he  would  cut  up  rough,  and  she  should  know  it.  "  Well,  Griff, 
so  it's  all  settled,''  said  Lord  George  in  the  smoking-room.  Frank 
Greystock  was  there,  and  Sir  Griffin  did  not  like  it. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  settled?  I  don't  know  that  anything  is 
settled." 

"I  thought  it  was.  Weren't  you  told  so?" — ^and  Lord  George 
turned  to  Greystock. 

I  thought  I  heard  a  hint,"  said  Frank. 

I'm  if  I  ever  knew  such  people  in  my  life ! "   said  Sir 

Griffin.  "  They  don't  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  a  man's  own  affairs 
may  be  private." 

"  Such  an  affair  as  that  never  is  private,"  said  Lord  George.  "  The 
women  take  care  of  that.  You  don't  suppose  they're  going  to  run 
down  their  game,  and  let  nobody  know  it." 

If  they  take  me  for  game " 

Of  course  you're  game.     Every  man's  game.     Only  some  men 
are  such  bad  game  that  they  ain't  worth  following.    Take  it  easy, 
Griff;  you're  caught." 
"No;  I  ain't" 

"And  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she's  about  the  hand- 
somest girl  out.  As  for  me,  I'd  sooner  have  the  widow.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Greystock."  Frank  merely  bowed.  "  Simply,  I  mean, 
because  she  rides  about  two  stone  lighter.  It'll  cost  you  something 
to  moimt  Lady  Tewett." 

"  I  don't  mean  that  she  shall  hunt,"  said  Sir  Griffin.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  baronet  made  no  real  attempt  to  deny  his 
engagement. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  a  Sunday,  Sir  Griffin  having 

ascertained  that  Miss  Boanoke  did  not  intend  to  go  to  church,  stayed 

at  home  also.     Mr.  Emilius  had  been  engaged  to  preach  at  the 

nearest  episcopal  place  of  worship,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party 

all  went  to  hear  him.     Lizzie  was  very  particular  about  her  Bible 

and  Prayer-book,  and  Miss  Macnulty  wore  a  brighter  ribbon  on  her 

bonnet  than  she  had  ever  been  known  to  carry  before.     Lucinda, 

\irlien  she  had  heard  of  the  arrangement,  had  protested  to  her  aunt 

that  she  would  not  go  down-stairs  till  they  had  all  returned ;  but 

^rs.  Carbuncle,  fearing  the  anger  of  Sir  Griffin,  doubting  whether, 

in  his  anger,  he  might  not  escape  them  altogether,  said  a  word  or 

trwo  which  even  Lucinda  found  to  be  rational.    "As  you  have  accepted 

Idm,  you  shouldn't  avoid  him,  my  dear.    That  is  only  making  things 

'Worse  for  the  future.     And  then  it's  cowardly,  is  it  not  P"     No  word 

that  could  have  been  spoken  was  more  likely  to  be  efficacious.     At 

any  rate,  she  would  not  be  cowardly. 

As  soon  then  as  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  were  no  longer  heard 
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grating  upon  the  road,  Lucinda,  who  had  been  yery  careful  in  her 
dress, — so  careful  as  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  care, — with  slow 
majestic  step  descended  to  a  drawing-room  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  on  mornings.     It  was  probable  that  Sir  Griffin  was 
smoking  somewhere  about  the  grounds,  but  it  could  not  be  her  duty 
to  go  after  him  out  of  doors.     She  would  remain  there,  and,  if  he 
chose,  he  might  come  to  her.   There  could  be  no  ground  of  complaint 
on  his  side  if  she  allowed  herself  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  ordinary 
sitting-rooms  of  the  house.     In  about  half  an  hour  he  sauntered 
upon  the  terrace,  and  flattened  his  nose  against  the  window.     She 
bowed   and  smiled  to  him, — ^hating  herself  for  smiling.     It  was 
perhaps  the  first  time  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  put  on  a  pleasant 
fiice  wherewithal  to  greet  him.     He  said  nothing  then,  but 
round  the  house,  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  entered  the^^_^£ 
room.     Whatever  happened,  she  would  not  be  a  coward.     The  thing^^  ^g 
had  to  be  done.     Seeing  that  she  had  accepted  him  on  the  prftvinn^  ^-^ 
day,  had  not  run  away  in  the  night  or  taken  poison,  and  had  com»  .^cne 
-down  to  imdergo  the  interview,  she  would  imdergo  it  at  least  witn-fh 
courage.     What  did  it  matter,  even  though  he  should  embrace  her    ^^? 
It  was  her  lot  to  undergo  misery,  and  as  she  had  not  chosen  to  ta^a^^e 
poison,  the  misery  must  be  endured.     She  rose  as  he  entered  an^^isd 
gave  him  her  hand.     She  had  thought  what  she  would  do,  and  wml—^^bs 
collected  and  dignified.     He  had  not,  and  was  very  awkward.     ^'^^mSo 
you  haven't  gone  to  church.  Sir  Griffin, — as  you  ought/'  she  miS^il 
with  another  smile. 

"  Gome ;  I've  gone  as  much  as  you." 

*'  But  I  had  a  headache.     You  stayed  away  to  smoke  cigars." 
"  I  stayed  to  see  you,  my  girl."     A  lover  may  call  his  lady  1( 
his  girl,  and  do  so  very  prettily.     He  may  so  use  the  word  that 
will  like  it,  and  be  grateful  in  her  heart  for  the  sweetness  of 
sound.    But  Sir  Griffin  did  not  do  it  nicely.    *'  I've  got  ever  so  mi 
to  say  to  you." 

"  I  won't  flatter  you  by  saying  that  I  stayed  to  hear  it." 
"But  you  did;— didn't  you  now?"  She  shook  her  head; 
there  was  something  almost  of  playfulness  in  her  manner  of  doing-,.^5  ^^ 
"  Ah,  but  I  know  you  did.  And  why  shouldn't  you  speak  out,  n^c^o^ 
that  we  are  to  be  man  and  wife  ?  I  like  a  girl  to  speak  out.  I  s»  '^^7' 
pose  if  I  want  to  be  with  you,  you  want  as  much  to  be  with  xcm^ne; 
eh?" 

"  I  don't  see  that  that  follows." 

«  By ,  if  it  doesn't,  I'U  be  off!" 

"  You  must  please  yourself  about  that.  Sir  Griffin." 
"  Come ;  do  you  love  me  ?    You  have  never  said  you  loved  icr:^^ 
Luckily  perhaps  for  her  he  thought  that  the  best  assurance  of  ^^^^ 
was  a  kiss.     She  did  not  revolt,  or  attempt  to  struggle  with  Itf^o; 
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but  the  hot  blood  flew  over  her  entire  face,  and  her  lips  were  very 
cold  to  his,  and  she  almost  trembled  in  his  grasp.  Sir  Griffin  was  not 
a  man  who  could  ever  have  been  the  adored  of  many  women,  but  the 
instincts  of  his  kind  were  strong  enough  within  him  to  make  him 
feel  that  she  did  not  return  his  embrace  with  passion.  He  had 
feund  her  to  be  very  beautiful ; — ^but  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  had 
never  been  so  little  beautiful  as  when  thus  pressed  close  to  his 
bosom.  "Come,"  he  said,  still  holding  her;  "you'll  give  me  a 
kiss?" 

"I  did  do  it,"  she  said. 

"  No ; — nothing  like  it.     Oh,  if  you  won't,  you  know " 

On  a  sadden  she  made  up  her  mind,  and  absolutely  did  kiss  him. 
She  would  sooner  have  leaped  at  the  blackest,  darkest,  dirtiest  river 
in  the  county.  "  There,"  she  said,  "  that  will  do,"  gently  extricating 
herself  from  his  arms.  "  Some  girls  are  different,  I  know ;  but  you 
must  take  me  as  I  am.  Sir  Griffin ; — that  is  if  you  do  take  me." 

"  Why  can't  you  drop  the  Sir  ?  " 

*'  Oh  yes ; — I  can  do  that." 

"  And  you  do  love  me  ?  "  There  was  a  pause,  while  she  tried  to 
swallow  the  lie.  "  Come ; — ^I'm  not  going  to  marry  any  girl  who  is 
ashamed  to  say  that  she  loves  me.  I  like  a  little  flesh  and  blood. 
TTou  do  love  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  The  lie  was  told ;  and  for  the  moment  he  had 
to  be  satisfied.  But  in  his  heart  he  didn't  believe  her.  It  was  all 
irery  well  for  her  to  say  that  she  wasn't  like  other  girls.  Why 
shouldn't  she  be  like  other  girls  ?  It  might,  no  doubt,  suit  her  to  be 
made  Lady  Tewett ; — but  he  wouldn't  make  her  Lady  Tewett  if  she 
gave  herself  airs  with  him.  She  should  lie  on  his  breast  and  swear 
that  she  loved  him  beyond  all  the  world ; — or  else  she  should  never 
be  Lady  Tewett.  Different  from  other  girls  indeed!  She  should 
know  that  he  was  different  from  other  men.  Then  he  asked  her  to 
come  and  take  a  walk  about  the  grounds.  To  that  she  made  no 
objection.     She  would  get  her  hat  and  be  with  him  in  a  minute. 

But  she  was  absent  more  than  ten  minutes.  When  she  was  alone 
she  stood  before  her  glass  looking  at  herself,  and  then  she  burst  into 
tears.  Never  before  had  she  been  thus  polluted.  The  embrace  had 
disgusted  her.  It  made  her  odious  to  herself.  And  if  this,  the 
beginning  of  it,  were  so  bad,  how  was  she  to  drink  the  cup  to  the 
bitter  dregs  ?  Other  girls,  she  knew,  were  fond  of  their  lovers, — 
some  so  fond  of  them  that  all  moments  of  absence  were  moments,  if  not 
of  pain,  at  any  rate  of  regret.  To  her,  as  she  stood  there  ready  to 
tear  herself  because  of  the  vileness  of  her  own  condition,  it  now 
seemed  as  though  no  such  love  as  that  were  possible  to  her.  For 
the  sake  of  this  man  who  was  to  be  her  husband,  she  hated  all  men. 
Was  not  everything  around  her  base,  and  mean,  and  sordid  P    She 
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had  understood  thoroughly  the  quick  divulgings  of  Mrs.  Carbuncle's 
tidings,  the  workings  of  her  aunt's  anxious  mind.  The  man,  now 
that  he  had  been  caught,  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  escape.  But  how 
great  would  be  the  boon  if  he  would  escape.  How  should  she  escape? 
And  yet  she  knew  that  she  meant  to  go  on  and  bear  it  alL  Perhaps 
by  study  and  due  practice  she  might  become  as  were  some  others, — 
a  beast  of  prey,  and  nothing  more.  The  feeling  that  had  made  these 
few  minutes  so  inexpressibly  loathsome  to  her  might,  perhaps,  be 
driven  from  her  heart.  She  washed  the  tears  from  her  eyes  with 
savage  energy,  and  descended  to  her  lover  with  a  veil  fastened  closely 
under  her  hat.     "  I  hope  I  haven't  kept  you  waiting,"  she  said. 

"Women  always  do,"   he   replied,  laughing.     "It  gives  them 
importance." 

"  It  is  not  so  with  me,  I  can  assure  you.     I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  ,^ 
I  was  agitated, — and  I  cried." 

"Oh,  ay;   I  dare  say."       He  rather  liked  the  idea  of  havin| 
reduced  the  haughty  Lucinda  to  tears.     "But  you  needn't  hav^^-e 
been  ashamed  of  my  seeing  it.     As  it  is  I  can  see  nothing.     You  mxis^^^st 
take  that  oft  presently." 

"Not  now.  Griffin."      Oh,  what  a  name  it  was.     It  seemed 
blister  her  tongue  as  she  used  it  without  the  usual  prefix. 

"  I  never  saw  you  tied  up  in  that  way  before.     You  don't  do  it  oi 
hunting.     I've  seen  you  when  the  snow  has  been  driving  in  you 
face,  and  you  didn't  mind  it, — not  so  much  as  I  did." 

"  You  can't  be  surprised  that  I  should  be  agitated  now." 

"  But  you're  happy ; — ain't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said.     The  lie  once  told  must  of  course  be  continued. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  said  Sir 
"  Look  here,  Lucinda,  if  you  want  to  back  out  of  it,  you  can,  yoi 
know." 

"  If  you  ask  me  again  I  will."     This  was  said  with  the  old  savaj 
voice,  and  it  at  once  reduced  Sir  Griffin  to  thraldom.     To  be  rejecl 
now  would  be  the  death  of  him.     And  should  there  come  a  qi 
he  was  sure  that  it  would  seem  to  be  that  he  had  been  rejected. 

"  I  suppose  it's  all  right,"  he  said,  "  only  when  a  man  is  onl^ J 

thinking  how  he  can  make  you  happy,  he  doesn't  like  to  find  nothin    JS 

but  crying."      After  this  there  was  but  little  more  said  betw< 
them,  before  they  returned  to  the  castle. 
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Chapter  XLIII. 

■ 

LIFE     AT     PORTRAY. 

On  the  Monday  Frank  took  his  departure.  Everybody  at  the  castle 
had  liked  him  except  Sir  Griffin,  who,  when  he  had  gone,  remarked 
to  Lucinda  that  he  was  an  insufferable  legal  prig,  and  one  of  those 
chaps  who  think  themselves  somebody  because  they  are  in  Parliament. 
Lucinda  had  liked  Frank,  and  said  so  very  boldly.  ''  I  see  what  it 
is,"  replied  Sir  Griffin,  "  you  always  like  the  people  I  don't.'*  When 
he  was  going,  Lizzie  left  her  hand  in  his  for  a  moment,  and  gave  one 
look  up  into  l^is  eyes.  "  When  is  Lucy  to  be  made  blessed  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  I  don't  know  that  Lucy  will  ever  be  made  blessed,"  he 
replied,  "  but  I  am  sure  I  hope  she  will."  Not  a  word  more  was 
said,  and  he  returned  to  London. 

After  that  Mrs.  Carbuncle  and  Lucinda  remained  at  Portray  Castle 
tin  after  Christmas,  greatly  overstaying  the  original  time  fixed  for 
their  visit.  Lord  George  and  Sir  Griffin  went  and  returned,  and 
went  again  and  returned  again.  There  was  much  hunting  and  a 
great  many  love  passages,  which  need  not  be  recorded  here.  More 
than  once  during  these  six  or  seven  weeks  there  arose  a  quarrel, 
bitter,  loud,  and  pronounced,  between  Sir  Griffin  and  Lucinda ;  but 
Lord  George  and  Mrs.  Carbuncle  between  them  managed  to  throw 
oil  upon  the  waters,  and  when  Christmas  came  the  engagement  was 
still  an  engagement.  The  absolute  suggestion  that  it  should  be 
broken,  and  abandoned,  and  thrown  to  the  winds,  always  came  from 
Lucinda ;  and  Sir  Griffin,  when  he  found  that  Lucinda  was  in  earnest, 
would  again  be  moved  by  his  old  desires,  and  would  determine  that 
he  would  have  the  thing  he  wanted.  Once  he  behaved  with  such 
coarse  brutality  that  nothing  but  an  abject  apology  would  serve  the 
turn.  He  made  the  abject  apology,  and  after  that  became  conscious 
that  his  wings  were  clipped,  and  that  he  must  do  as  he  was  bidden. 
Lord  George  took  him  away,  and  brought  him  back  again,  and  blew 
him  up ; — and  at  last,  under  pressure  from  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  made  him 
consent  to  the  fixing  of  a  day.  The  marriage  was  to  take  place 
during  the  first  week  in  April.  When  the  party  moved  from  Portray, 
he  was  to  go  up  to  London  and  see  his  lawyer.  Settlements  were 
to  be  arranged,  and  something  was  to  be  fixed  as  to  future  residence. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  Lucinda  was  passive  as  regarded  the  making 
of  the  arrangements,  but  very  troublesome  to  those  around  her  as  to 
her  immediate  mode  of  life.  Even. to  Lady  Eustace  she  was  curt  and 
imcivil.  To  her  aimt  she  was  at  times  ferocious.  She  told  Lord 
George  more  than  once  to  his  face  that  he  was  hurrying  her  to  perdi- 
tion.    "  What  the  d is  it  you  want  ?  "  Lord  George  said  to  her. 

"  Not  to  be  married  to  this  man."     "  But  you  have  accepted  him.    I 
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didn't  ask  you  to  take  him.  You  don't  want  to  go  into  a  workhouse, 
I  suppose  ?  '*  Then  she  rode  so  hard  that  all  the  Ayrshire  lairds 
were  startled  out  of  their  propriety,  and  there  was  a  general  fear  that 
she  would  meet  with  some  terrible  accident.  And  Lizzie,  instigated  by 
jealousy,  learned  to  ride  as  hard,  and  as  they  rode  against  each  other 
eyery  day  there  was  a  turmoil  in  the  hunt.  Morgan,  scratching  his 
head,  declared  that  he  had  known  "drunken  rampaging  men,  but 
had  never  seed  ladies  so  wicked."  Lizzie  did  come  down  rather  badly 
at  one  wall,  and  Lucinda  got  herself  jammed  against  a  gate-post. 
But  when  Christmas  was  come  and  gone,  and  Portray  Castle  had 
been  left  empty,  no  very  bad  accident  had  occurred. 

A  great  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  Mrs.  Carbuncle  and 
Lizzie,  so  that  both  had  become  very  communicative.     Whether  both 
or  either  had  been  candid  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted.     Mrs.  Car- 
buncle had  been  quite  confidential  in  discussing  with  her  friend  the 
dangerous  varieties  of  Lucinda's  humours,  and  the  dreadful  aversion 
which  she  still  seemed  to  entertain  for  Sir  Griffin.     But  then  these 
humours  and  this  aversion  were  so  visible,  that  they  covld  not  we 
be  concealed ; — and  what  can  be  the  use  of  confidential  communica- 
tions if  things  are  kept  back  which  the  confidante  would  see  even  i 
they  were  not  told  ?     "  She  would  be  just  like  that  whoever  the  ma: 
was,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 

"I  suppose  so,*'  said  Lizzie,  wondering  at  such  a  phenomenon  i 
female  nature.     But,  with  this  fact  understood  between  them  to  b 
a  fact, — ^namely  that  Lucinda  would  be  sure  to  hate  any  man  who 
she  might  accept, — they  both  agreed  that  the  marriage  had 
go  on. 

"  She  must  take  a  husband  some  day,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Ca 
buncle. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Lizzie. 

'*  With  her  good  looks,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  that  shi 
shouldn't  be  married." 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  repeated  Lizzie. 

"  And  I  really  don't  see  how  she's  to  do  better.  It's  her  nature^ 
you  know.  I  have  had  enough  of  it,  I  can  tell  yon.  And  at  th^ 
pension,  near  Paris,  they  couldn't  break  her  in  at  all.  Nobody  eve; 
could  break  her  in.     You  see  it  in  the  way  she  rides." 

"  I  suppose  Sir  Griffin  must  do  it,"  said  Lizzie,  laughing. 

"  Well ; — that,  or  the  other  thing,  you  know."     But  there  was  m 
doubt  about  this ; — whoever  might  break  or  be  broken,  the  marriag 
must  go  on.     "If  you  don't  persevere  with  one  like  her,   Lady^ 
Eustace,  nothing  can  be  done."     Lizzie  quite  concurred.     What  did^ 
it  matter  to  her  who  should  break,  or  who  be  broken,  if  she  coulf- 
only  sail  her  own  little  bark  without  dashing  it  on  the  rocks  P  Bock» 
there  were.     She  didn't  quite  know  what  to  make  of  Lord  George, 
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^ho  certainly  was  a  Corsair, — who  had  said  some  very  pretty  things 
\o  her,  quite  k  la  Corsair.  But  in  the  meantime,  from  certain 
mmoors  that  she  heard,  she  believed  that  Frank  had  given  up,  or  at 
east  was  intending  to  give  up,  the  little  chit  who  was  living  with 
Lady  Linlithgow.  There  had  been  something  of  a  quarrel, — so,  at 
east,  she  had  heard  through  Miss  Macnulty,  with  whom  Lady  Lin- 
ithgow  still  occasionally  corresponded  in  spite  of  their  former 
^reaches.  From  Frank  Lizzie  heard  repeatedly,  but  Frank  in  his 
letters  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Lucy  Morris.  Now,  if  there 
should  be  a  division  between  Frank  and  Lucy,  then,  she  thought, 
Frank  would  return  to  her.  And  if  so,  for  a  permanent  holding 
rock  of  protection  in  the  world,  her  cousin  Frank  would  be  at  any 
rate  safer  than  the  Corsair. 

Lizzie  and  Mrs.  Carbuncle  had  quite  come  to  imderstand  each 
other  comfortably  about  money.  It  suited  Mrs.  Carbuncle  very  well 
to  remain  at  Portray.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  that  she  should 
carry  Lucinda  about  in  search  of  game  to  be  run  down.  The  one 
head  of  game  needed  had  been  run  down,  such  as  it  was, — ^not, 
indeed,  a  very  noble  stag ;  but  the  stag  had  been  accepted ;  and  a 
home  for  herself  and  her  niece,  which  should  have  about  it  a  suffi- 
cient air  of  fashion  to  satisfy  public  opinion, — out  of  London, — 
better  still,  in  Scotland,  belonging  to  a  person  with  a  title,  enjoying 
the  appurtenances  of  wealth,  and  one  to  which  Lord  George  and  Sir 
Griffin  could  have  access, — ^was  very  desirable.  But  it  was  out  of 
the  question  that  Lady  Eustace  should  bear  all  the  expense.  Mrs. 
Carbuncle  undertook  to  find  the  stables,  and  did  pay  for  that  rick  of 
hay,  and  for  the  cart-load  of  forage  which  had  made  Lizzie's  heart 
quake  as  she  saw  it  dragged  up  the  hill  towards  her  own  granaries. 
It  is  very  coihfortable  when  all  these  things  are  clearly  understood. 
Early  in  January  they  were  all  to  go  back  to  London.  Then  for  a 
while, — ^up  to  the  period  of  Lucinda's  marriage, — Lizzie  was  to  be 
Mrs.  Carbuncle's  guest  at  the  small  house  in  Mayfair ; — but  Lizzie 
was  to  keep  the  carriage.  There  came  at  last  to  be  some  little 
attempt,  perhaps,  at  a  hard  bargain  at  the  hand  of  each  lady,  in 
which  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  as  the  elder,  probably  got  the  advantage. 
There  was  a  question  about  the  liveries  in  London.  The  footman 
there  must  appertain  to  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  whereas  the  coachman 
would  as  necessarily  be  one  of  Lizzie's  retainers.  Mrs.  Carbimcle 
assented  at  last  to  finding  the  double  livery, — but,  like  a  prudent 
woman,  arranged  to  get  her  quid  pro  quo.  ''  You  can  add  something, 
you  know,  to  the  present  you'll  have  to  give  Lucinda.  Lucinda 
shall  choose  something  up  to  forty  pounds."  "  We'll  say  thirty," 
said  Lizzie,  who  was  beginning  to  know  the  value  of  money.  *'  Split 
the  difference,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  with  a  pleasant  little  burst  of 
laughter, — and  the  difference  was  split.     That  the  very  neat  and 
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even  dandified  appearance  of  the  groom  who  rode  out  hunting  with 
them  should  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  Mrs  Carbuncle  was  quite 
understood ;  but  it  was  equally  well  understood  that  Lizzie  was  to 
provide  the  horse  on  which  he  rode  every  third  day.  It  adds  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  friends  living  together  when  these  things  are  accu- 
rately settled. 

Mr.  Emilius  remained  longer  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  did 
not  go  till  Lord  George  and  Sir  Griffin  took  their  departure.  It  was 
observed  that  he  never  spoke  of  his  wife ;  and  yet  Mrs.  GarbuncI 
was  almost  sure  that  she  had  heard  of  such  a  lady.  He  had  mad< 
himself  very  agreeable^  and  was,  either  by  art  or  nature,  a  courteous 
man,^-ono  who  paid  compliments  to  ladies.  It  was  true,  however 
that  he  sometimes  startled  his  hearers  by  things  which  might  have 
been  considered  to  border  on  coarseness  if  they  had  not  been  said  b 
a  clergyman.  Lizzie  had  an  idea  that  he  intended  to  marry 
Macnulty.  And  Miss  Macnulty  certainly  received  his  attention^^ciiis 
with  pleasure.  In  these  circumstances  his  prolonged  stay  at  th^^mie 
castle  was  not  questioned ; — but  when  towards  the  end  of  Novemb^^^r 
Lord  George  and  Sir  Griffin  took  their  departure,  he  was  obliged  t^^^to 
return  to  his  flock. 

On  the  great  subject  of  the  diamonds  Lizzie  had  spoken  her  minK=md 

freely  to  Mrs.  Carbuncle  early  in  the  days  of  their  friendship, 

immediately,  that  is,  after  the  bargainings  had  been  comple 


"Ten  thousand  pounds!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Carbimcle,  opening  wic^_lde 
her  eyes.     Lizzie  nodded   her  head   thrice  in  token  of  reiterate  iled 
assurance.    "  Do  you  mean  that  you  really  know  their  value  ?  "    TC^^e 
ladies  at  this  time  were  closeted  together,  and  were  discussing 
things  in  the  closest  confidence. 

"They  were  valued  for  me  by  jewellers." 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds !     And  Sir  Florian  gave  them  to  you  P  " 

"  Put  them  roimd  my  neck,  and  told  me  they  were  to  be  mine, 
always." 

**  Generous  man !  " 

"  Ah,  if  you  had  but  known  him  !  "  said  Lizzie,  just  touching  h 
eye  with  her  handkerchief. 

"  I  daresay.     And  now  the  people  claim  them.     I'm  not  a 
surprised  at  that,  my  dear.     I  should  have  thought  a  man  co 
give  away  so  much  as  that, — ^not  just  as  one  makes  a  present  ths 
costs  forty  or  fifty  pounds."     Mrs.  Carbuncle  could  not  resist  i 
opportunity  of  showing  that  she  did  not  think  so  very  much  of  t 
coming  thirty- five  pound  "  gift "  for  which  the  bargain  had 
made. 

"  That's  what  they  say.     And  they  say  ever  so  many  other  thin  jm-^^^gs 
besides.    They  mean  to  prove  that  it's  an — ^heirloom." 

"  Perhaps  it  is." 
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**  But  it  isn't.  My  cousin  Frank,  who  knows  more  about  law  than 
any  other  man  in  London,  says  that  they  can't  make  a  necklace  an 
heirloom.  If  it  was  a  brooch  or  a  ring  it  would  be  different.  I  don't 
quite  understand  it,  but  it  is  so." 

"  It's  a  pity  Sir  Florian  didn't  say  something  about  it  in  his  will," 
suggested  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 

**  But  he  did ; — at  least  not  just  about  the  necklace."  Then  Lady 
Eustace  explained  the  nature  of  her  late  husband's  will,  as  far  as  it 
regarded  chattels  to  be  found  in  the  Castle  of  Portray  at  the  time  of 
his  death  ;  and  added  the  fiction,  which  had  now  become  common  to 
her,  as  to  the  necklace  having  been  given  to  her  in  Scotland. 

"  I  shouldn't  let  them  have  it,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 

'^I  don't  mean,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  I  should — sell  them,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 

"  But  why  P  " 

''  Because  there  are  so  many  accidents.  A  woman  should  be  very 
rich  indeed  before  she  allows  herself  to  walk  about  with  ten  thousand 
pounds  upon  her  shoulders.  Suppose  somebody  broke  into  the 
house,  and  stole  them.  And  if  they  were  sold,  my  dear,  so  that 
some  got  to  Paris,  and  others  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  others  to  New 
York,  they'd  have  to  give  it  up  then."  Before  the  discussion  was 
over,  Lizzie  tripped  up- stairs  and  brought  the  necklace  down,  and 
put  it  on  Mrs.  Carbuncle's  neck.  "I  shouldn't  like  to  have  such 
property  in  my  house,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Carbuncle.  "  Of 
course,  diamonds  are  very  nice.  Nothing  is  so  nice.  And  if  a  person 
had  a  proper  place  to  keep  them,  and  all  that " 

"  I've  a  very  strong  iron  case,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  But  they  should  be  at  the  bank,  or  at  the  jewellers,  or  somewhere 
quite — quite  safe.  People  might  steal  the  case  and  all.  If  I  were 
you,  I  should  sell  them."  It  was  explained  to  Mrs.  Carbuncle  on 
that  occasion  that  Lizzie  had  brought  them  down  with  her  in  the 
train  from  London,  and  that  she  intended  to  take  them  back  in  the 
same  way.  "  There's  nothing  the  thieves  would  find  easier  than  to 
steal  them  on  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 

It  was  some  days  after  this  that  there  came  down  to  her  by  post 
some  terribly  frightful  documents,  which  were  the  first  results,  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  of  the  filing  of  a  bill  in  Chancery ; — which 
hostile  proceeding  was,  in  truth,  effected  by  the  unaided  energy  of 
Mr.  Camperdown,  although  Mr.  Camperdown  put  himself  forward 
simply  as  an  instrument  used  by  the  trustees  of  the  Eustace  property. 
Within  eight  days  she  was  to  enter  an  appearance,  or  go  through 
some  preliminary  ceremony,  towards  showing  why  she  should  not 
surrender  her  diamonds  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  to  one  of  those 
satraps  of  his,  the  Vice- Chancellors,  or  to  some  other  terrible  myr- 
midon.    Mr.  Camperdown  in  his  letter  explained  that  the  service  of 
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this  document  upon  her  in  Scotland  would  amount  to  notliing, — eve: 
were  he  to  send  it  down  by  a  messenger ;  but  that,  no  doubt,  she 
would  send  it  to  her  attorney,  who  would  see  the  expediency  o: 
avoiding  exposure  by  accepting  the  service.     Of  all  which  explana- 
tion  Lizzie  did  not  imderstand  one  word.     Messrs.  Camperdown'^  ^  ^'g 
letter  and  the  document  which  it  contained  did  frighten  her  consi  f  ^{. 
derably,  although  the  matter  had  been  discussed  so  often  that  8h».c:^g 
had  accustomed  herself  to  declare  that  no  such  bugbears  as  ^^°  *C>-ai 
should  have  any  influence  on  her.     She  had  asked  Frank  whetheK^^^f 
in  the  event  of  such  missiles  reaching  her,  she  might  send  them  tA-    (^ 
him.     He  had  told  her  that  they  should  be  at  once  placed  in  tt^f]|^ 
hands  of  her  attorney ; — and  consequently  she  now  sent  them  fc^     jo 
Messrs.  Mowbray  and  Mopus,  with  a  very  short  note  from  herseP~-^i£ 
*'  Lady  Eustace  presents  her  compliments  to  Messrs.  Mowbray  nr^^  jjj 
Mopus,  and  encloses  some  papers  she  has  received  about  her  diamon^^^js. 
They  are  her  own  diamonds,  given  to  her  by  her  late  husbaiMzmd. 
Please  do  what  is  proper,  but  Mr.  Gamperdown  ought  to  be  made  to 

pay  all  the  expenses." 

She  had,  no  doubt,  allowed  herself  to  hope  that  no  further  bU — mfs 
would  be  taken  in  the  matter ;  and  the  very  name  of  the  ViM  ce- 
Chancellor  did  for  a  few  hours  chill  the  blood  at  her  heart  In 

those  few  hours  she  almost  longed  to  throw  the  necklace  into  ^^cthe 
sea,  feeling  sure  that,  if  the  diamonds  were  absolutely  lost,  th»-^erc 
must  be  altogether  an  end  of  the  matter.     But,  by  degrees, 
courage  returned  to  her,  as  she  remembered  that  her  cousin  had 
her  that,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  the  necklace  was  legally  her  o 
Her  cousin  had,  of  course,  been  deceived  by  the  lies  which  she  hn^^^*^ 
repeated  to  him  ;  but  lies  which  had  been  efficacious  with  him  mig^^S^^ 
be  efficacious  with  others.     Who  could  prove  that  Sir  Florian  trr»i^^ 
not  taken  the  diamonds  to  Scotland,  and  given  them  to  her  there,     -^  ^^ 
that  very  house  which  was  now  her  own  ? 

She  told  Mrs.  Carbuncle  of  the  missiles  which  had  been  hurled        ^  * 
her  from  the  London  courts  of  law,  and  Mrs.  Carbuncle  evidenr 
thought  that  the  diamonds  were  as  good  as  gone.     ''  Then  I  sup 
you  can't  sell  them  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Yes  I  could ; — I  could  sell  them  to-morrow.     What  is  to  hin^^'-^ 
me  P     Suppose  I  took  them  to  jewellers  in  Paris." 

"  The  jewellers  would  think  you  had  stolen  them." 

"  I  didn't  steal  them,"  said  Lizzie ;  "  they're  my  yery  o^'*'^^^^!r 
Frank  says  that  nobody  can  take  them  away  from  me.  WZ^^^  ^ 
shouldn't  a  man  give  his  wife  a  diamond  necklace  as  well  as-^^-^  * 
diamond  ring  ?    That's  what  I  can't  understand.     What  may  '  ^^ 

give  her  so  that  men  shan't  come  and  worry  her  life  out  of  her     "^^^ 
this  way  ?  as  for  an  heirloom,  anybody  who  knows  anything,  kno^^^"^^ 
that  it  can't  be  an  heirloom.     A  pot  or  a  pan  may  be  an  heirlooi^^^^/ 
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— ^but  a  diamond  necklace  cannot  be  an  heirloom.  Everybody 
knows  that,  that  knows  anything/' 

"  I  daresay  it  will  all  come  right/'  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  who  did 
not  in  the  least  believe  Lizzie's  law  about  the  pot  and  pan. 

In  the  first  week  in  January  Lord  George  and  Sir  Griffin  returned 
to  the  castle  with  the  view  of  travelling  up  to  London  with  the  three 
ladies.  This  arrangement  was  par|^ly  thrown  over  by  circumstances, 
08  Sir  Griffin  was  pleased  to  leave  Portray  two  days  before  the  others 
and  to  travel  by  himself.  There  was  a  bitter  quarrel  between 
Lucinda  and  her  lover,  and  it  was  understood  afterwards  by  Lady 
Eustace  that  Sir  Griffin  had  had  a  few  words  with  Lord  George ; — ^but 
what  those  few  words  were,  she  never  quite  knew.  There  was  no 
open  rupture  between  the  two  gentlemen,  but  Sir  Griffin  showed  his 
displeasure  to  the  ladies,  who  were  more  likely  to  bear  patiently 
his  ill-humour  in  the  present  circimistances  than  was  Lord  George. 
When  a  man  has  shown  himself  to  be  so  far  amenable  to  feminine 
authority  as  to  have  put  himself  in  the  way  of  matrimony,  ladies 
will  bear  a  great  deal  from  him.  There  was  nothing  which  Mrs. 
Carbimcle  would  not  endure  from  Sir  Griffin, — just  at  present ;  and, 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Carbuncle  even  Lizzie  was  long-suffering.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  said  that  this  Fetruchio  had  as  yet  tamed  his 
own  peculiar  shrew.  Lucinda  was  as  savage  as  ever,  and  would  snap 
and  snarl,  and  almost  bite.  Sir  Griffin  would  snarl  too,  and  say 
very  bearish  things.  But  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  actual 
quarrelling,  he  would  become  sullen,  and  in  his  sidlenness  would 
vield. 

m 

"  I  don't  see  why  Carruthers  should  have  it  all  his  own  way,"  he 
said,  one  hunting  morning,  to  Lucinda. 

"  I  don't  care  twopence  who  have  their  own  way,"  said  Lucinda. 
"  I  mean  to  have  mine  ; — that's  all." 

^'  I'm  not  speaking  about  you.  I  call  it  downright  interference  on 
his  part.  And  I  do  think  you  give  way  to  him.  You  never  do 
anything  that  I  suggest." 

"  You  never  suggest  anything  that  I  like  to  do,"  said  Lucinda. 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  Sir  Griffin,  "  considering  that  I  shall  have 
to  suggest  so  many  things  that  you  will  have  to  do." 

"  I  don't  know  that  at  all,"  said  Lucinda. 

Mrs.  Carbuncle  came  up  during  the  quarrel,  meaning  to  throw  oil 
upon  the  waters.  "  What  children  you  are !  "  she  said  laughing. 
"  As  if  each  of  you  won't  have  to  do  what  the  other  suggests." 

"  Mrs.  Carbuncle,"  began  Sir  Griffin,  "  if  you  will  have  the  great 
kindness  not  to  endeavour  to  teach  me  what  my  conduct  should  be 
uow  or  at  any  future  time,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  kindness." 

"Sir  Griffin,  pray  don't  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Carbuncle,"  said 
Lizzie. 

TOL.  XI.  N.s.  s  s 
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"Lady  Eustace,  if  Mrs.  Carbuncle  interferes  with  me,  I  slial 
quarrel  with  her.  I  have  borne  a  great  deal  more  of  this  kind  o.  <^t 
thing  than  I  like.  I'm  not  going  to  be  told  this  and  told  tha^  ^t 
because  Mrs.  Carbuncle  happens  to  be  the  aunt  of  the  future  Lad^^  y 
Tewett, — ^if  it  should  come  to  that.  I'm  not  going  to  marry  a  wholi 
family ;  and  the  less  I  have  of  this  kind  of  thing  the  more  likely  it  i 
that  I  shall  come  up  to  scratch  when  the  time  is  up." 

Then  Lucinda  rose  and  spoke.     "Sir   Griffin  Tewett,  she  saic 
"  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  that  you  should  come  up,- 
*  to  scratch.'     I  wonder  that  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
you  understand  that  if  it  will  suit  your  convenience  to  break  off  oi 
match,  it  will  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  mine.     And  let  me 
you  this.  Sir  Griffin, — that  any  repetition  of  your  unkindness  to 
aunt  will  make  me  utterly  refuse  to  see  you  again." 

"  Of  course,  you  like  her  better  than  you  do  me." 

"  A  great  deal  better,"  said  Lucinda. 

"  If  I  stand  that  I'll  be ,"  said  Sir  Griffin,  leaving  the  rocz^m. 

And  he  left  the  castle,  sleeping  that  night  at  the  inn  at  Kilmamc^^k 
The  day,  however,  was  passed  in  hunting  ;  and  though  he  said  notlLzmjig 
to  either  of  the  three  ladies,  it  was  understood  by  them  as  they  returacied 
to  Portray  that  there  was  to  be  no  quarrel.  Lord  George  and  Sir 
Griffin  had  discussed  the  matter,  and  Lord  George  took  upon  him.  self 
to  say  that  there  was  no  quarrel.  On  the  morning  but  one  following* 
there  came  a  note  from  Sir  Griffin  to  Lucinda, — just  as  they  i^^ere 
leaving  home  for  their  journey  up  to  London, — ^in  which  Sir  Gr-iffii^ 
expressed  his  regret  if  he  had  said  anything  displeasing  to  ^lirs. 
Carbuncle. 


Chapter  XLIV. 
a  midnight  adventure. 


this 


Something  as  to  the  jewels  had  been  told  to  Lord  George ; 
was  quite  necessary,  as  Lord  George  intended  to  travel  with  the 
from  Portray  to  London.  Of  course,  he  had  heard  of  the  diamond — ^"^ 
as  who  had  not  P  He  had  heard  too  of  Lord  Fawn,  and  knew  w^^T\ 
was  that  Lord  Fawn  had  peremptorily  refused  to  carry  out  ^ 

engagement.     But,  till  he  was  told  by  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  he  did — -  ^^ 
know  that  the  diamonds  were  then  kept  within  the  castle,  no^^^  * 
he  imderstand  that  it  would  be  part  of  his  duty  to  guard  thec:::^  ^ 
their  way  back  to  London.     "  They  are  worth  ever  so  much ;    ^^ 
they  ?  "  he  said  to  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  when  she  first  gave  him-      ^^ 
information. 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds,"  said  Mrs  Carbuncle,  almost  with  aw&« 
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"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Lord  George. 

"  She  says  that  they've  been  valued  at  that,  since  she's  had  them." 

Lord  George  owned  to  himself  that  such  a  necklace  was  worth 
haying, — as  also,  no  doubt,  were  Portray  Castle  and  the  income 
arising  from  the  estate,  even  though  they  could  be  held  in  possession 
only  for  a  single  life.  Hitherto  in  his  very  chequered  career  he  had 
escaped  the  trammels  of  matrimony,  and  among  his  many  modes  of 
life  had  hardly  even  suggested  to  himself  the  expediency  of  taking  a 
wife  with  a  fortune,  and  then  settling  down  for  the  future,  if  sub- 
missively, still  comfortably.  To  say  that  he  had  never  looked 
forward  to  such  a  marriage  as  a  possible  future  arrangement,  would 
probably  be  incorrect.  To  men  such  as  Lord  George  it  is  too  easy  a 
result  of  a  career  to  be  altogether  banished  from  the  mind.  But  no 
attempt  had  ever  yet  been  made,  nor  had  any  special  lady  ever  been 
so  far  honoured  in  his  thoughts  as  to  be  connected  in  them  with 
any  vague  ideas  which  he  might  have  formed  on  the  subject.  But 
now  it  did  occur  to  him  that  Portray  Castle  was  a  place  in  which  he 
could  pass  two  or  three  months  annually  without  ennui.  And  that 
if  he  were  to  marry,  little  Lizzy  Eustace  would  do  as  well  as  any 
other  woman  with  money  whom  he  might  chance  to  meet.  He  did 
not  say  all  this  to  anybody,  and  therefore  cannot  be  accused  of 
vanity.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  speak  on  such  a 
subject  to  any  one.  And  as  even  Lizzie  certainly  bestowed  upon 
him  many  of  her  smiles,  much  of  her  poetry,  and  some  of  her  con- 
fidence, it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  not  justified  in  his  views.  But 
then  she  was  such  an — "infernal  little  liar."  Lord  George  was 
quite  able  to  discover  so  much  of  her. 

**  She  does  lie,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  "  but  then  wha 
doesn't  P" 

On  the  morning  of  their  departure  the  box  with  the  diamonds  was 
brought  down  into  the  hall  just  as  they  were  about  to  depart.  The 
tall  London  footman  again  brought  it  down,  and  deposited  it  on  one 
of  the  oak  hall-chairs,  as  though  it  were  a  thing  so  heavy  that  he 
could  hardly  stagger  along  with  it.  How  Lizzie  did  hate  the  man 
as  she  watched  him,  and  regret  that  she  had  not  attempted  to  carry 
it  down  herself.  She  had  been  with  her  diamonds  that  morning, 
and  had  seeu  them  out  of  the  box  and  into  it.  Few  days  passed  on 
which  she  did  not  handle  them  and  gaze  at  them.  Mrs.  Carbuncle 
had  suggested  that  the  box,  with  all  her  diamonds  in  it,  might  be 
stolen  from  her, — and  as  she  thought  of  this  her  heart  almost  sank 
within  her.  When  she  had  them  once  again  in  London  she  would 
take  some  steps  to  relieve  herself  from  this  embarrassment  of  carry- 
ing about  with  her  so  great  a  burthen  of  care.  The  man,  with  a 
vehement  show  of  exertion,  deposited  the  box  on  a  chair,  and  then 
groaned  aloud.    Lizzie  knew  very  well  that  she  could  lift  the  box 
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by  her  own  unaided  exertions^  and  that  the  groan  was  at  any 
unnecessary. 

"  Supposing  somebody  were  to  steal  that  on  the  way,"  said  Lo- 
George  to  her,  not  in  his  pleasantest  tone. 

**  Do  not  suggest   anything  so  horrible,"  said  Lizzie,  trying  to 

laugh. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  it  at  all,"  said  Lord  George. 

'*  I  don't  think  it  would  make  me  a  bit  unhappy.  You've  hea:  -^eird 
about  it  all.  There  never  was  such  a  persecution.  I  often  say  th^siziiat 
I  should  be  well  pleased  to  take  the  bauble  and  fling  it  into  tZ  «:=Klie 


ocean  waves." 


"  I  should  like  to  be  a  mermaid  and  catch  it,"  said  Lord  George^^^. 

"And  what  better  would  you  beP  Such  things  are  all  vanE:_aity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  I  hate  the  shining  thing."  And  she  C"  hit 
the  box  with  the  whip  she  held  in  her  hand. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  party  should  sleep  at  Carlisle.  It 

consisted  of  Lord  George,  the  three  ladies,  the  tall  man  Berva^^mnt, 
Lord  George's  own  man,  and  the  two  maids.     Miss  Macnulty,  w   -^vith 
the  heir  and  the  nurses,  were  to  remain  at  Portray  for  yet  a  wl 
longer.     The  iron  box  was  again  put  into  the  carriage ;  and  was 
by  Lizzie  as  a  footstool.     This  might  have  been  very  well,  had  tl 
been  no  necessity  for  changing  their  train.     At  Troon  the 
behaved  well,  and  did  not  struggle  much  as  he  carried  it  from 
carriage  on  to  the  platform.     But  at  Kilmarnock,  where  they 
the  train  from  Glasgow,  the  big  footman  interfered  again,  and 
scene  was  performed  under  the  eyes  of  a  crowd  of  people.     It  seei 
to  Lizzie  that  Lord  George  almost  encouraged  the  struggling, 
though  he  were  in  league  with  the  footman  to  annoy  her.    H 
there  was  no  further  change  between  Kilmarnock  and  Carlisle, 
they  managed  to  make  themselves  very  comfortable.     Lunch 
been  provided ; — for  Mrs.  Carbuncle  was  a  woman  who  cared 
such  things,  and  Lord  George  also  liked  a  glass  of  champagne  in 
middle  of  the  day.     Lizzie  professed  to  be  perfectly  indifferent 
such  matters ;  but  nevertheless  she  enjoyed  her  lunch,  and  allo^ 
Lord  George  to  press  upon  her  a  second,  and  perhaps  a  porf 
of  a  third  glass  of  wine.     Even  Lucinda  was  roused  up  from 
general  state  of  apathy,  and  permitted  herself  to  forget  Sir  GrS 
for  a  while. 

During  this  journey  to  Carlisle  Lizzie  Eustace  almost  made  up       ^^ . 
mind  that  Lord  George  was  the  very  Corsair  she  had  been  expect  3^^^^  © 
ever  since  she  had  mastered  Lord  Byron's  great  poem.     Heha»-^^* 
way  of  doing  things  and  of  saying  things,  of  proclaiming  himself -^^ 
be  master,  and   at  the  same  time  of  making  himself  thoroug-^^S^ 
agreeable  to  his  dependents, — and  especially  to  the  one  depend^-^^^^ 
whom  he  most  honoured  at  the  time, — ^which  exactly  suited  hixsi^^^^^ 
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ideas  of  what  a  man  should  be.  And  then  he  possessed  that  utter 
indifference  to  all  conventions  and  laws,  which  is  the  great  preroga- 
tive of  Corsairs.  He  had  no  reverence  for  aught  divine  or  human, — 
which  is  a  great  thing.  The  Queen  and  Parliament^  the  bench  of 
bishops,  and  even  the  police,  were  to  him  just  so  many  fungi  and 
parasites,  and  noxious  vapours,  and  false  hypocrites.  Such  were  the 
names  by  which  he  ventured  to  call  these  bugbears  of  the  world. 
It  was  so  delightful  to  live  with  a  man,  who  himself  had  a  title  of 
his  own,  but  who  could  speak  of  dukes  and  marquises  as  being  quite 
despicable  by  reason  of  their  absurd  position.  And  as  they  became 
gaj  and  free  after  their  luncheon  he  expressed  almost  as  much  con- 
tempt for  honesty  as  for  dukes,  and  showed  clearly  that  he  regarded 
matrimony  and  marquises  to  be  equally  vain  and  useless.  **  How 
dare  you  say  such  things  in  our  hearing ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Car- 
'buncle. 

"  I  assert  that  if  men  and  women  were  really  true,  no  vows  would 
he  needed; — and  if  no  vows,  then  no  marriage  vows.  Do  you. 
belieye  such  vows  are  keptP" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle  enthusiastically. 

**  I  don't,"  said  Lucinda. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  Corsair.  "  Who  can  believe  that  a  woman  will 
always  love  her  husband  because  she  swears  she  will  P  The  oath  is- 
false  on  the  face  of  it." 

^'But  women  must  marry,"  said  Lizzie.  The  Corsair  declared 
freely  that  he  did  not  see  any  such  necessity. 

And  then,  though  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  this  Corsair  was  a 
handsome  man,  still  he  had  fine  Corsair's  eyes,  full  of  expression  and 
determination,  eyes  that  could  look  love  and  bloodshed  almost  at  the 
same  time ;  and  then  he  had  those  manly  properties, — ^power,  big- 
ness, and  apparent  boldness, — which  belong  to  a  Corsair.  To  be 
hurried  about  the  world  by  such  a  man,  treated  sometimes  with 
crushing  severity,  and  at  others  with  the  tenderest  love,  not  to  be 
spoken  to  for  one  fortnight,  and  then  to  be  embraced  perpetually  for 
another,  to  be  cast  every  now  and  then  into  some  abyss  of  despair 
by  his  rashness,  and  then  raised  to  a  pinnacle  of  human  joy  by  hi» 
courage, — ^that,  thought  Lizzie,  would  be  the  kind  of  life  which 
would  suit  her  poetical  temperament.  But  then,  how  would  it  be 
with  her,  if  the  Corsair  were  to  take  to  hurrying  about  the  world 
without  carrying  her  with  him ; — and  were  to  do  so  always  at  her 
expense!  Perhaps  he  might  hurry  about  the  world  and  take 
somebody  else  with  him.  Medora,  if  Lizzie  remembered  rightly, 
had  had  no  jointure  or  private  fortune.  But  yet  a  woman  must 
risk  something  if  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  to  be  allowed  any  play 
at  all !     **  And  now  these  weary  diamonds  again,"  said  Lord  George, 
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bv  ber  own  unaided  exertions,  and  tLat  the  groBU 
unnoccssnrv. 

"  Supposing  somebody  were  to  steal  that  on  *" 
Gcoi'f^  to  luT,  not  in  his  plcaaonteat  tone, 

"Do  not  suggest   anything  eo  horriblo,"  th©: 

laugli.  W"*°' 

'■  I  shouldn't  like  it  at  all,"  said  Lord  C  .en  whil* 

"  I  don't  tliink  it  would  make  me  a  >  woolii  bj"  ° 

about  it  all.     Tliore  never  was  such  a  rstand  him,  b 

I  shoidd  be  well  pleased  to  toke  tV  '  tbat  the  box  sb 

ojean  waves."  George  suggcited 

"  I  should  like  to  be  a  mermaid  '■  for  a  moment  or  two 

"And  what  bettor  would  yor  J  for  that  moment  thinl 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  I  ha'  ^  should  go  to  her  owi 
the  box  with  tho  whip  she  he'       >  Mr.  Oamperdown  mighti 

It  had  been  arranged  tb  ■  The  porter  and  the  taU  i 
con»i.sled  of  Lord  George  ag  under  their  load,  and  thei 
Lord  George's  own  man.  .ied-room  of  the  Carliale  inn. 
Ibe  heir  and  the  nursf  ^  *»  spent  ^ery  pleasantly.  Tl 
longer.  The  iron  box  J  i»t  dress, — but  of  course  they  die 
bv  Lizzio  as  a  footatr  ^  Lizzie  made  herself  to  look  Tcrj 
been  no  necoBsity  \,  '/ibe  go^n  in  which  she  came  down  ■ 
behaved  well,  and, '^Juring  the  journey.  Pointing  this 
carriage  on  to  *.,  "V  iccasei  Mrs.  Carbuncle  and  Lucinda 
the  train  from  j^  tiey  b«d  not  adhered  to  any  vestige  of  tl 
scene  waa  per  /•  '^  But  tbe  rancour  was  not  vehement, 
to  Lizzie  t'^-'^wJ  pleasantly.  Lord  George  waa  i 
though  hf  jf^Att^  Houris  around  him,  and  Lizzie  calle 
there  wa'   j^ik  6<*-     " ■^^  y"  ""^  ^^^  Medora,"  said  S 

XL  fC' 

they  IT   ^  _ 

^QQ  -    Ji      Jilt  is  your  place, — certainly,"  said  Lizzio. 

B^gb       -i*'\  pity  Sir  Griffin  isn't  here,"  said  Mrs,  Carbuncl 

mij       '^(tll  bim  the  Giaour,"     Lucinda  shuddered,  witl 

ggf     K    ji  concealing  her  shudder.     "  That's  all  very  well,  '. 

1^      ^^tak  Sir  Griffin  would  make  a  very  good  Giaour." 

f       f^iLr^'''  '''"'^*     ^"^^  one  forget  it  all  just  for  a  momei 

'f  Mttder  what  Sir  Griffin  would  say  if  he  was  to  hea 

J^orf  George. 

^M  in  the  evening  Lord  George  strolled  out,  and  of  cc 

aj  ditcnsscd  his  character  in  bis  absence.    Mrs.  Carbu 

■j^  that  he  was  the  soul  of  honour.     In  regard  to  her  owi 

^  liiis,  she  averred  that  no  woman  bad  ever  had  ^  ti^ei 

•gf  other  sentiment  was  of  course  out  of  the  question, — for 

^  ft  married  woman?     Hod  it  not  been  for  that  accidei 

fl^bunclo  really  thought  that  she  could  have  given  her  ] 
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she  was  alone,  bolted  both  the  doors  on  the  inside,  and  then  quickly^ 
retired  to  rest.  Some  short  prayer  she  said,  with  her  knees  close  to- 
the  iron  box.  Then  she  put  certain  articles  of  property  under  her 
pillow, — her  watch  and  chain,  and  the  rings  from  her  fingers,  and  a 
packet  which  she  had  drawn  from  her  travelling-desk, — and  waa 
soon  in  bed,  thinking  that,  as  she  fell  away  to  sleep,  she  would 
revolve  in  her  mind  that  question  of  the  Corsair ; — would  it  be  good 
to  trust  herself  and  all  her  belongings  to  one  who  might  perhaps 
take  her  belongings  away,  but  leave  herself  behind  P  The  subject  .c^4 
was  not  unpleasant,  and  while  she  was  considering  it,  she  feU 
asleep. 

It  was,  perhaps,  about   two  in  the  morning  when  a  man,  very 
efficient  at  the  trade  which  he  was  then  following,  knelt  outside 
Lady  Eustace's  door,  and,  with  a  delicately-made  saw,  aided,  pro- 
bably, by  some  other  equally  well-finished  tools,  absolutely  cut  oui 
that  portion  of  the  bed-room  door  on  which  the  bolt  was  fastened 
He  must  have  known  the  spot  exactly,  for  he  did  not  doubt  a  momen 
as  he  commenced  his  work  ;  and  yet  there  was  nothing  on  the  ex 
terior  of  the  door  to  show  where  the  bolt  was  placed.     The  bit 
cut  out  without  the  slightest  noise,  and  then,  when  the  door 
opened,  was  placed,  just  inside,  upon  the  floor.     The  man  then  with 
perfectly  noiseless  step  entered  the  room,  knelt  again, — just  wher 
poor  Lizzie  had  knelt  as  she  said  her  prayers, — so  that  he  might  th 
more  easily  raise  the  iron  box  without  a  struggle,  and  left  the  room-- 
with  it  in  his  arms  without  disturbing  the  lovely  sleeper.     He  theik^ 
descended  the  stairs,  passed  into  the  cofiee-room  at  the  bottom  o 
them,  and  handed  the  box  through  an  open  window  to  a  man  who^^ 
was  crouching  on  the  outside  in  the  dark.     He  then  followed  thar- 
box,  pulled   down   the  window,  put  on  a  pair  of  boots  which  hi^^ 
friend  had   ready  for  him;    and    the  two,   after  lingering  a   few^" 
moments  in  the  shade  of  the  dark  wall,  retreated  with  their  priz^- 
round  a  comer.     The  night  itself  was  almost  pitch-dark,  and  veiy^ 
wet.     It  was  as  nearly  black  with  darkness  as  a  night  can  be.     So- 
far,  the  enterprising  adventurers  had  been  successful,  and  we  will 
now  leave  them  in  their   chosen  retreat,  engaged   on   the   longer- 
operation  of  forcing  open  the  iron  safe.     For  it  had  been  arranged 
between  them  that  the  iron  safe  should  be  opened  then  and  there.^ 
Though  the  weight  to  him  who  had  taken  it  out  of  Lizzie's  room 
had  not  been  oppressive,  as  it  had  oppressed  the  tall  serving-man, 
it   might  still  have  been  an  encumbrance  to  gentlemen  intending 
to  travel  by  railway  with  as  little  observation  as  possible.      They 
were,  however,  well  supplied  with  tools,  and  we  will  leave  them  at 
their  work. 

On  the  next  morning  Lizzie  was  awakened  earlier  than  she  had 
expected,  and  found,  not  only  Patience  Crabstick  in  her  bedroom^ 
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mt  also  a  chambermaid,  and  the  wife  of  the  manager  of  the  hotel, 
rhe  story  was  soon  told  to  her.  Her  room  had  been  broken  open, 
ud  her  treasure  was  gone.  The  party  had  intended  to  breakfast 
it  their  leisure,  and  proceed  to  London  by  a  train  leaving  Carlisle 
n  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  but  they  were  soon  disturbed  from  their 
"est.  Lady  Eustace  had  hardly  time  to  get  her  slippers  on  her 
eet,  and  to  wrap  herself  in  her  dressing-room,  to  get  rid  of  her 
lishevelled  night-cap,  and  make  herself  just  fit  for  public  view, 
lefore  the  manager  of  the  hotel,  and  Lord  George,  and  the  tall  foot- 
nan,  and  the  boots  were  in  her  bedroom.  It  was  too  plainly  mani- 
»t  to  them  all  that  the  diamonds  were  gone.  The  superintendent 
f  the  Carlisle  police  was  there  almost  as  soon  as  the  others ; — and 
lUowing  him  very  quickly  came  the  important  gentleman  who  waa 
le  head  of  the  constabulary  of  the  county. 

Xiizzie,  when  she  first  heard  the  news,  was  awe-struck,  rather 
lan  outwardly  demonstrative  of  grief.  "  There  has  been  a  regular 
lot,*'  said  Lord  George.  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  the  gallant  chief, 
3dded  his  head.  "  Plot  enough,"  said  the  superintendent, — who 
!d  not  mean  to  confide  his  thoughts  to  any  man,  or  to  exempt  any 
cmian  being  from  his  suspicion.  The  manager  of  the  hotel  waa 
3ry  angry,  and  at  first  did  not  restrain  his  anger.  Did  not  every- 
)dy  know  that  if  articles  of  value  were  brought  into  an  hotel  they 
Lould  be  handed  over  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  manager  P  H& 
most  seemed  to  think  that  Lizzie  had  stolen  her  own  box  of  dia- 
Londs.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lord  George,  "  nobody  is  saying  a 
ord  against  you,  or  your  house." 

"  No,  my  lord ; — ^but — " 

**  Lady  Eustace  is  not  blaming  you,  and  do  not  you  blame  anybody 
Lse,"  said  Lord  George.     "  Let  the  police  do  what  is  right." 

At  last  the  men  retreated,  and  Lizzie  was  left  with  Patience  and 
Irs.  Carbuncle.  But  even  then  she  did  not  give  way  to  her  grief, 
ut  sat  upon  the  bed  awe-struck,  and  mute.  ''  Perhaps  I  had  better 
;et  dressed,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  I  feared  how  it  might  be,"  said  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  holding  Lizzie'^ 
And  affectionately. 

**  Yes  ; — you  said  so." 

"  The  prize  was  so  great." 

"  I  always  was  a-telling  my  lady "  began  Crabstick. 

"  Hold  your  tongue ! "  said  Lizzie  angrily.  "  I  suppose  the 
olice  will  do  the  best  they  can,  Mrs.  Carbimcle  P" 

"  Oh  yes ; — and  so  will  Lord  George." 

"  I  think  I'll  lie  down  again  for  a  little  while,"  said  Lizzie.     "  I 

jel  so  sick  I  hardly  know  what  to  do.     If  I  were  to  lie  down  for 

little  I  should  be  better."     With  much  difliculty  she  got  them  to 

»ve  her.     Then,  before  she  again  undressed  herself,  she  bolted  the 
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door  that  still  had  a  bolt,  and  turned  the  lock  in  the  other.     Havin, 
done  this,  she  took  out  from  under  her  pillow  the  little  parcel  whi< 
had  been  in  her  desk, — ^and,  untying  it,  perceived  that  her  dear 
diamond  necklace  was  perfect,  and  quite  safe. 

The  enterprising  adventurers  had,  indeed,  stolen  the  iron  case,  bu 
they  had  stolen  nothing  else.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  tha 
because  Lizzie  had  preserved  her  jewels,  she  was  therefore  a  consent 
ing  party  to  the  abstraction  of  the  box.  The  theft  had  been  a  genuim 
theft,  planned  with  great  skill,  carried  out  with  much  ingenuity,  on< 
in  the  perpetration  of  which  money  had  been  spent, — a  theft 
for  a  while  baffled  the  police  of  England,  and  which  was  supposed 
be  very  creditable  to  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  it.  But  th 
box,  and  nothing  but  the  box,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  th< 
thieves. 

Lizzie's  silence  when  the  abstraction  of  the  box  was  made  kno 
to  her, — her  silence  as  to  the  fact  that  the  necklace  was  at  th 
moment  within  the  grasp  of  her  own  fingers, — was  not  at  first 
effect  of  deliberate  fraud.     She  was  ashamed  to  tell  them  that 
brought  the  box  empty  from  Portray,  having  the  diamonds  in  1^ 
own  keeping  because  she  had  feared  that  the  box  might  be  stol' 
And  then  it  occurred  to  her,  quick  as  thought  could  flash,  tha.^  j^ 
might  be  well  that  Mr.  Camperdown  should  be  made  to  believe  ti^^^ 
they  had  been  stolen.     And  so  she  kept  her  secret.     The  reflection^ 
of  the  next  half-hour  told  her  how  very  great  would  now  be   h^ 
difficulties.  But,  as  she  had  not  disclosed  the  truth  at  first,  she  coui(f 
hardly  disclose  it  now. 

Anthony  Tbollofb. 
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2^4  and  Lectures y  Political  and  Social,    By  Henry  FawCETT,  M.P.,  and 

MiLLiCENT  Ot.  Fa-wcett.    Macmillan. 


LY  student  of  contemporary  questions  will  welcome  this  collection  of  the 
^^^*^^8  of  two  thoughtful  and  influential  political  workers,  whose  theory  of  politics 
^^^o  vulgar  one,  and  with  whom  the  social  ends  both  of  political  practice  and 
j^|~^nomic  theory  are  present  and  paramount.    What  will  be  read  with  the  most 
^^^erest  are  the  two  that  open  the  volume,  under  the  titles  "  Modem  Socialism  ** 
C^^d  *  *  State  Intervention. "  They  are  introductory  to  a  professional  course  at  Cam- 
^dge,  delivered  last  Lent  term ;  and  to  the  same  course  belongs  number  V.  of  the 
-^iwent  volume,  on  *' The  Eegulation  of  the  Hours  of  Labour  by  the  State."  Those 
^^ho  consult  these  lectures  for  anything  like  an  exhaustive  account  or  detailed 
^^iticism  of  the  theories  and  experiments  of  Socialism  communistic  or  other, 
^adther  in  France  or  England,  will  be  disappointed.    Professor  Fawcett  scarcely 
^Soes  more  than  allude  to  these  and  their  past  failure,  and  passes  to  that  aspect  of 
Socialism  which  our  own  country  presents  to  him  to-day,  in  the  increasing  ten- 
dency of  labour  to  look  for  State  interference  between  itself  and  capital.    His 
XK>int  ifi  to  trace  this  tendency  to  the  natural  dissatisfaction  of  labour  at  finding 
:itself  no  better  off  before  than  after  the  increased  production  arising  from  free 
^sommerce,  while  capital  gets  the  gain  and  is  far  better  off;  and  to  show  that 
'the  tendency  is  a  mistaken  one,  and  the  remedy  which  it  asks  for  dangerous, 
"by  the  instance  of  the  **  thoroughly  Socialistic  institution  **  of  the  old  English 
^oor-Law  and  its  disastrous  working.     Neither  does  the  writer  touch  that 
other  form,  comprehended  under  the  wide  word  of  Socialism,  which  looks  to 
^  modification  of  the  existing  economic  relations  between  capital  and  labour  by 
ihe  introduction  into  economics  of  a  new  moral  factor — by  moralising  capital 
with  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities,  and  tempering  the  reign  of  competition 
with  the  establishment  in  universal  public  opinion  of  a  raised  standard  of 
Tninimum  human  necessities.    The  economical  section  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett*8  book,  in  truth,  is  directed  almost  exclusively  to  this  question  of  State 
intervention  in  various  applications.    Of  course.  Professor  Fawcett  is  of  the 
school  which  tends  to   limit  and  not  to  extend  the  province  of  State  action  on 
the  whole ;  and  his  own  essay  on  **  The  Begulation  of  Hours  of  Labour  by  the 
State,"  and  his  wife's  on  **  Free  Education  by  the  State,"  are  both  in  the  direc- 
tion of  restricting  interference  within  very  narrow  bounds.    No  portion  of  the 
book  is  more  valuable  than  Mrs.  Fawcett's  four  contributions  on  the  educa- 
tional and  electoral  claims  of  women.    Under  both  heads  the  injustice  and 
mischief  of  existing  arrangements  are  argued  with  moderation  and  cogency, 
and,  if  anything,  with  too  rigorous  an  excess  of  reason  over  sentiment.    There 
scarcely  exists  elsewhere  a  more  irrefrtigable  pleading  for  the  two  allied  causes, 
or  one  which  in  style  and  temper  gives  so  little  handle  to  taunts  of  the  familiar 
class  with  which  the  organs  of  culture  and  champions  of  chivalry,  after  they 
have  found  their  arguments  crumble  about  them,  continue,  and  will  continue,  to 
entertain  and  discredit  themselves  in  sickening  iteration. 
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J,  IL  Ntwman^B  Diaaissiont  and  ArgumenU.    Pickering. 

This  is  *'a  fresh  contribution/*  says  its  distingidslied  author,  ''towards 
uniform  edition  of  his  publications," — an  edition  of  a  type  and  style  in  whii» 
one  will  be  glad  to  haye  incorporated  the  work  of  this  most  finished  artist 
literature  and  speculation.  That  is  the  ultimate  impression  which  every 
reading  of  Dr.  Newman,  in  the  work  of  whatever  date  or  phase  of  his 
must  leave  upon  the  mind ;  not  the  impression  of  his  devout  earnestness, 
life-long  disinterested  absorption  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  intellect, 
even  that  of  his  maryellous  mental  subtlety  allied  with  marvellous  distinctnc 
a  casuistiy  the  most  conscientious,  lucid,  and  refined  that  has  existed ;  but 
of  his  amazing  proficiency  in  the  art  of  literature— how  cunning  of  fence  he 
with  what  a  tact  in  his  simplicity,  what  liberal  persuasion  in  his  tone,  what 
adroit  ironic  grace,  what  a  courtesy  in  his  obeisance,  and  what  death  in 
thrust.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  present  volume  range  over  thirty 
from  the  "  Home  Thoughts  Abroad  "  (here  republished  under  the  title  of  " 
to  Accomplish  it ")  of  1836  down  to  an  **  Internal  Argument  for  Christianit- 
contributed  to  the  Month  magazine  of  1866.  For  the  general  reader  the 
interesting  section  of  the  volume — ^more  interesting  than  the  critical  Irnn  ^^m\\\^ 
and  dexterous  presentment  of  such  comparatively  dogmatic  and  technical 
jects  as  the  **  Patristical  Idea  of  Antichrist "  and  **  Holy  Scripture  in  its 
tion  to  the  Catholic  Creed'" — will  be  the  famous  letters  of  remonsi 
addressed  to  the  Times  on  Sir  Eobert^  Peers  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Tam worth  Beading  Boom  in  1841.  Of  all  satiric  pieces  it  is  the  most 
voking  and  most  admirable,  in  that  vein  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
endeavours  to  work  among  our  contemporaries,  and  which,  with  an 
perfect  candour,  assumes  the  whole  issue  in  an  epithet,  determines  the 
viction  by  the  reader  of  a  phrase,  and  takes  advantage  of  that  oonvictio: 
do  the  enemy  to  pieces  with  every  artifice  of  irrelevant  ingenuity,  every 
tude  of  respectful  ridicule  and  contemptuous  humility  in  exposure, 
to  conceive  that  the  preposterous  assumption  of  the  Church's  hereditary  d( 
in  its  most  absolute  form  being  the  one  saving  unconditional  necessity  oi 
human  spirit,  beside  which  all  other  acquisitions  take  the  rank  of  "  ^^*^ 
ful  and  entertaining  knowledge" — and  the  more  preposterous  flou^B^^» 
without  once  really  approaching  it,  of  the  idea  that  a  knowledge  of  fact  ^ 

law  may  do  as  much  towards  **  fortifying  the  reason  "  as  can  be  done  h^^B^ 
most  fervent  cleaving  to  hj^potheses  which  is  asserted  by  the  mind  becauBe  *^ 

suit  it — impossible,  one  would  have  said,  that  all  this  should  have  been  mac^^®  ^ 
look  so  reasonable  in  our  modem  age,  so  much  a  matter  of  course  mi^    ' 
mere  liberal  breeding  and  common  sense,  as  Dr.  Newman  contrived  to  im- — ^^^^*^ 
it  look.    How  dexterously  he  anon  deserves  assent  in  order  that  he  may  ^^    *^ 
command  it  without  deserving ;  how  he  mixes  up  the  preposterous  with^^^-*^  ^ 
obvious,  the  just  with  the  unjust,  and  hits  the  real  blots  in  our  mecha^=^ — ^nicw 
ideas  of  progress,  our  ampullated  self-congratulations  over  sterile  gain,  ar*— ^**^^ 
same  moment  as  he  reverses  all  order  of  history  and  all  hope  of  human  na^'— **^''^' 
How  delightedly  he  sti'ikes  and  smiles  when  he  gets  at  his  real  butts  and  a^^^*^®^ 
sions— over  the  body  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  at  Bentham,  and  at  Lord  Biougl^^**'"* 
And  how  one  wishes  for  a  talent  of  this  mastery,  this  height  and  exquiaitene^^^*'  *^ 
range  itself  with  instead  of  against  the  true  forces  and  wholesome  forces  oC^^^ 
world.    That  a  Toledo  of  such  temper  should  be  thrown  away  in  trying  \x>     ^P 
a  dray- wheel  in  rolling ! — the  dray  wiU  roll  on,  and  the  1\>ledo  must  fly. 
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Civilisatian  before  and  after  ChristianUy,    By  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Macmillan. 

^This  little  pamphlet  contains  two  lectures  by  the  eloquent  author  of  the  Life 

-of  St.  Anselm,  which  are  part  of  the  series  opened  by  Mr.  Gregory  and  Dr. 

Xiddon,  and  delivered  in  St.  Paul's  on  Thursday  evenings  to  an  audience  of 
** intelligent  young   men   who    follow  their  business  around"  that  edifice. 

Tlie  fact  to  be  faced  being,  as  Dean  Church^boldly  puts  it  to  his  hearers,  that 
**  Society  is  debating  whether  it  shall  remain* Christian  or  not,"  these  deliver- 

-ances  have  naturally  flowed  into  the  form  of  a  vindication  of  Christianity ;  and 
it  is  the  easy  business  of  the  present  lectures  to  present  the  broad  phenomena 
of  Roman  civilisation  and  the  civilisation  of  the  converted  West  in  the  familiar 
light  which  shall  throw  the  total  ruin  of  the  one  and  the  progress,  or  at  worst 
survival,  of  the  other  to  be  due  to  the  difference  of  non-Christianity  and  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  thing  is  done  with  learning  and  open- 
ness of  mind,  and  with  clauses  of  a  fire  and  rhythm  that  remind  one  who  it  is 
that  speaks,  and  recall  the  famous  style  of  a  certain  essay  on  Dante.  And 
here  and  there  are  historical  summaries,  luminous  and  comprehensive. 
Dean  Church  is  not  to  be  impugned  when  he  puts  it  that  the  two  great 
principles  out  of  which  Eoman  civilisation  grew,  and  which  it  cherished 
"with  singular  distinctiveness  and  tenacity,"  were  first  **  that  the  work  of  the 
community  should  be  governed  by  law ;"  and  next,  that  **  public  interest  and 
public  claims  were  paramount  to  all  others."  But  when  he  comes  to  defining 
what  was  the  principle  of  decay  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  principle  of  durability 
on  the  other,  then  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  subject  becomes  full  of  assump- 
tions. The  fundamental  question  whether  religion  is  a  creation  of  imagi- 
native morality  or  morality  a  creation  of  practical  religion,  is  of  course 
passed  by.  It  is  assumed  that  morality  without  the  **  prospect  of  the  judgment " 
has  nothing  to  keep  it  alive,  nothing  to  rekindle  it,  nothing  to  suggest  and 
nourish  its  improvement,  and  hence  that  the  best  morality  and  institutions  of 
the  ancients  could  not  but  go  down,  while  the  worst  of  ours  contain  the  seeds 
of  restoration  and  perpetuity.  The  conception  of  those  who  hope  that  morality, 
having  at  one  time  needed  the  stimulus  of  everlasting  reward  to  keep  it  going, 
has  by  this  time  become  moral  enough  to  go  of  itself,  and  who  in  that  hope 
find  the  true  principle  of  social  progress,  is  not  so[much  as  glanced  at.  Neither, 
if  any  intelligent  young  man  in  the  audience,  at  the  constantly-repeated  phrase 
of  **  Christian  times,"  had  asked  himself,  whether  modern  reforms  were  in 
truth  emanations  from  the  old  idea,  whether  modern  reformers  were  really 
inspired  by  that  which  is  in  strictness  Christianity,  or  whether  the  **  St. 
Bernards,  Savonarolas,  Luthers,  the  Jansenists  and  Puritans  "  of  our  times  were 
not  rather  those  who  had  turned  their  back  upon  the  specific  doctrines  which 
inspired  their  prototypes,  would  he  have  found  an  answer  firom  the  source 
before  us.  That  may  bo  because  the  course  is  incomplete,  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  official  preparations  for  our  Thanksgiving. 

HUt&rkal  Essays,     By  E.  W.  Eobeetsox.     Edmonston  and  Douglas. 
Mr.  Eobertson's  book  is  not  one  for  the  general  reader,  but  for  the  technical 
and  scientific  student  of  early  English  history.    He  has  devoted  an  elaborate 
research  to  little-explored  matters  of  ancient  usage  and  institution,  and  sets 
forth  the  results  of  a  learning  only  to  be  tested  by  the  expert  in  a  somewhat 
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loosely-arranged  intxoduotioii,  wbicli  deals  chiefly  with  fhe  land  lam  of  the 
Saxons  and  the  constitution  of  the  territorial  *'  community,"  and  in  sabaequent 
chapters  and  sections  which  deal  with  the  history  of  coinage,  currency,  weigihts 
and  measures,  land-measurement,  the  calendar,  and  many  minor  Jomd  aa  we 
have  said  technical  details  of  law,  customs  and  society,  tending  to 
the  history  of  English,  land,  folk,  and  church  in  their  origins. 

A  Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature,    By  William  Minto,  M.  A.     Blackwood-i^ 

A  JUST  suspicion  always  fastens  upon  any  book  of  which  the  design  seems  to 
encourage  the  purpose  of  "  cram;"  and  it  is  hard  not  to  connect  this  book* 
with  the  idea  of  competitive  examinations.  But,  useful  as  it  must  undoubtedly 
prove  to  the  generation  of  candidates  and  to  their  trainers,  this  stout  "  M^nnftl  *> 
has  general  and  independent  excellences  constituting  a  claim  to  respect  horn 
which  books  of  cram  proper  are  too  commonly  exempt.  Mr.  Minto  in  part 
goes  over  the  same  ground  as  Messrs.  Seeley  and  Abbott  have  lately  gone  over 
in  their  *'  English  Lessons  for  English  Headers ; "  but  his  book  is  original  in 
its  plan,  which  is  more  comprehensive  (except  in  so  far  as  it  excludes  poetiotl 
literature)  and  more  systematic  than  theirs.  It  is  that  of  a  complete  survey 
of  English  prose  literature  according  to  a  standard  of  partly  technical  or 
mechanical  analysis  which  is  set  forth  in  the  introduction.  This  analysis  of 
prose  Style  into  its  elements — of  vocabulary,  sentence,  paragraph,  figfores  of 
speech ;  its  Qualities — intellectual  qualities,  emotional  qualities,  and  elegancies ; 
and  of  Composition  into  its  Kinds— -descriptive,  narrative,  expository,  and 
persuasive — this  may  not  be  the  best  and  is  certainly  not  the  only  foim  of 
classification  possible ;  but  it  will  serve ;  and  it  is  according  to  this  that  the 
student  is  invited  to  test  each  successive  writer  and  ticket  him.  First  there 
comes  a  more  elaborate  and  exhaustive  account  of  three  writers  chosen 
specially  to  represent  the  English  prose  of  this  century — ^De  Quincey,  Osrlyle, 
and  Macaulay ;  then  we  go  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  from  which  the 
interval  is  divided  into  periods,  and  the  prominent  writers  of  each  period  are 
introduced  with  a  brief  biography,  and  their  characteristics  passed  under 
review.  There  are  one  or  two  unaccountable  exceptions  in  the  list — ^fbr 
instance,  no  mention  is  made  either  of  Sterne  or  Southey.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  work  is  done  with  great  thoroughness  and  great  intelligence;  the  writing 
is  of  a  close  and  business-like  style  without  tediousness,  and  the  writer  has 
enough  sympathy  and  insight  of  the  spiritual  kind  to  prevent  his  use  of 
mechanical  analysis  from  becoming  sterile.  The  biographical  portions  are 
careful  and  accurate  to  a  degree  quite  unusual  in  such  compilations :  nor  is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  where  so  much  well-arranged  infor- 
mation as  to  the  structure  and  history  of  English  prose-writing  is  to  be  got  in 
so  small  a  compass. 


The  Stanhope  Miscellanies.    Collected  and  Edited  by  Eabl  Stanhope. 

Series.    Murray. 

This  series  of  historical  and  biographical  letters  and  documents,  of  which  Loi 
Stanhope's  connections  and  pursuits  have  put  him  in  possession,  follows  its 
decessor  at  an  interval  of  nine  years,  and  is  not  so  valuable  as  it— containing : 
no  piece  of  capital  importance.    But  it  has  items  which  will  be  found  of  interes"^ 
to  glance  over — correspondence  with  Lord  Whamdiffe  bearing  on»  bat  n<^^ 
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dearing  up,  the  ten  years*  detention  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  which 
has  been  yariously  interpreted  as  scandal  or  hardship,  by  a  Count  of  the  Ber- 
gamasco ;  some  more,  brushing  away  a  fictitious  version  spread  by  Miss  Anna 
Seward  concerning  the  part  played  by  Washington  in  the  af&Lir  of  Andre's  exe- 
cution ;  some  letters  exchanged  between  intelligent  Frenchmen  and  the  then 
XiOrd  Stanhope  as  one  of  the  English  Amis  de  la  BSvolutiotiy  in  the  beginning  of 
1792 ;  a  lively  series  from  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  during  her  attendance  upon 
Pitt  at  Walmer  Castle  not  long  before  his  death ;  a  letter  of  Louis  Napoleon 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  after  his  escape  from  Ham ;  a  con-kspondence  of  the  editor 
nrhile  still  Lord  Mahon,  with  Sismondi ;   another  with  Hallam.    And  the  volume 
IB  augmented  with  a  lecture  on  the  Mediaeval  Arab  Philosophy  and  its  influence 
in  Europe,  and  an  article  on  the  legends  of  the  Charlemagne  cycle  reprinted 
from  Fnuer's  Magazine, 

Edwin  William  Fidd.  By  Dr.  Sadleb.  Macmillan. 
This  little  autobiographical  sketch,  published  within  less  than  a  year  of  the 
death  of  its  object,  will  be  welcome  to  many  who  knew  only  by  reputation  the 
great  aesthetic  solicitor — if  solicitors  were  spoken  of  as  great — the  enthusiastic 
amateur,  the  genial  friend  of  art  and  artists,  an  eager  and  amiable  spirit,  who 
found  time  not  only  for  immense  work  in  his  profession,  but  for  careful 
schemes,  efiPorts,  writings  towards  its  reform,  and  for  a  universal  interest  in 
things  outside  of  it ;  who  was  the  untiring  friend  of  all  whom  he  employed  and 
of  almost  all  who  came  across  his  path — one  of  the  best  loved  and  most  active , 
gentlemen  of  his  time.  Dr.  Sadler  has  done  his  work  very  unpretendingly 
and  affectionately  ;  and  the  original  fragments  and  letters  of  his  friend  which 
the  work  contains  give  a  vivid  enough  notion  of  the  poetical  beneficent  tem- 
perament of  one  whose  activity  was  exceptionally  well  directed,  his  enjojrments 
exceptionally  high  and  keen,  in  the  midst  of  the  society  from  which  he  has  just 
been  removed.  He  did  nothing  of  a  scale  for  which  posterity  will  remember 
him ;  his  exertions  having  had  for  their  chief  practical  issue  the  organization 
of  floating  endeavours  in  the  direction  of  legal  reform  and  copyright  reform. 
Lovers  of  art  and  nature  will  remember  him  not  only  as  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  themselves,  but  as  having  helped,  next  to  Miss  Denman  and 
Crabb  Bobinson,  in  securing  a  home  for  the  Flaxman  collections  in  University 
Collie. 

Erewhon ;  or.  Over  the  Range,    Triibner. 

"  Ebewhon  "  is  a  country  of  which  the  name  should  be  read  backwards,  and 
where  life  is  conducted  on  peculiar  principles ;  and  its  anonymous  discoverer 
belongs  to  the  brotherhood  of  Appuleius  and  Lemuel  Gulliver.  A  little  while 
ago  we  had  another  not  unnoticed  contribution  to  the  literature  of  voyages  and 
trayels  in  parable ;  and  *^  Erewhon  "  may  naturally  suggest  some  reminiscences 
of  **  The  Coming  Bace."  But  I  think  this  is  in  truth  the  more  original  book  of 
the  two,  and  it  contains  in  its  handy  compass  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
some  spirited  inventions  enough.  The  hero  is  a  squatter  in  some  nameless  colony 
(of  which  the  phrases  and  customs,  however,  point  without  disguise  to  an 
Australian  experience) ;  he  goes  an  exploring  expedition  on  his  own  account 
"  over  the  range  "  which  separates  the  colonised  seaboard  frx>m  the  unknown 
interior,  and  arrives  after  a  series  of  hair-breadth  adventures  among  a  physi- 
cally beautiful  population,  who  recexve  him  kindly  on  the  whole,  only  taking 
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umbrage  at  his  possession  of  a  watch.  Many  things  puzzle  him,  until  in  time 
he  gets  to  know  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  of  which  the  chief  is  this,  that 
physical  faults  are  regarded  by  the  Erewhonians  as  other  people  regard  moral 
faults,  and  vice  versa.  Illness  is  repressed  by  a  stringent  penal  code;  you  are 
indicted  before  the  magistrate  for  a  cold  or  headache,  and  imprisoned  for  life 
for  consumption ;  you  accordingly  adopt  all  sorts  of  devices  to  disguise  as  well 
as  to  avoid  ill  health ;  you  allege  intemperance  rather  than  lose  liberty  and  good 
name  by  a  confession  of  dyspepsia ;  there  is  not  the  least  shame  about  owning  to 
a  vice  or  delinquency,  but  the  utmost  about  owning  to  a  complaint.  A  thief  has 
to  be  pitied,  and  prescribed  for  by  a  public  functionary  called  the  straigbtener ; 
but  a  sick  man  must  be  punished  accoi*ding  to  the  aggravation  of  his  offence. 

It  is  a  curious  and  not  unentertaining  farrago,  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  the  capacity,  if  he  had  taken  the  pains,  to  make  much  better  than  it  is.  The 
various  threads  of  parable  and  satire  seem  to  have  little  to  do  witb  one  another, 
and  the  result  is  an  impression  of  plenty  of  good  points  in  detail,  but  no  particular 
point  on  the  whole.  The  idea  of  putting  viciousness  in  the  place  of  sickness,  as 
the  more  congenital  and  constitutional  misfortune  of  the  two,  is  worked  out 
with  much  ingenuity ;  but  if  the  author,  as  one  suspects,  would  signify  that  to 
be  the  rational  plan,  he  misses  his  aim  in  making  the  Erewhonians  distinguished 
for  beauty  more  than  goodness ;  their  system  does  not  render  them  specially 
innocent  and  exempt  from  vice,  but  specially  healthy,  and  exempt  from  all 
except  clandestine  illness. 

In  a  word,  the  book  is  one  of  satire  and  unmistakable  ingenuity;  it  is 
written  with  a  certain  humorous  vividness  that  does  not  suggest  much  literary 
practice,  but  considerable  fondness  of  the  writer  for  his  own  inventions.  It  is 
a  pity  that  he  could  not  give  more  time  and  pains  to  get  structure  and  coherency 
into  the  fabric  in  which  he  has  interwoven  them,  and  wbich  at  present  has  too 
much  of  puzzle  in  its  picturesqueness. 

The  Bacchce  of  Euripides,    Translated,  with  a  Preface,  by  J.  E.  Thobold 

EoGERS.    Parker. 

Mr.  Eogers  has  a  new  idea  about  this  play,  which  is  worth  considering. 
Everybody  knows  how  of  all  the  plays  of  Euripides  it  is  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing, full  of  fire,  movement,  poetical  intensity,  and  intoxication ;  how  it  has 
unsurpassed  passages  both  of  descriptive  energy  and  choric  sweetness,  and  has 
in  consequence  been  commented,  admired,  and  translated  on  many  hands. 
Dean  Milman's  translation  with  introductions  is  well  known  among  ourselves. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  play  is  its  pious  tone.  The  king  who  resists  the  strange  god 
is  made  a  signal  example  of;  the  chorus  is  full  of  maxims  of  orthodoxy — to  o*(^v 
d*ov  9001  a — and  like  sayings,  as  opposite  as  possible  to  the  rationalising  and 
sophistical  mind  of  the  poet.  The  consent  of  commentators — ^Lobeck,  MuUer, 
and  all — ^has  seen  in  this  a  palinode  or  recantation — a  penistence  of  the  free- 
thinker in  his  old  age.  Mr.  Rogers  will  not  have  this.  **  The  peculiar  habit 
of  free  thought,"  he  contends,  **  which  Euripides  represents  is  the  most 
unchangeable  of  mental  states,  provided  only  the  intellect  and  moral  faculties 
remain  unimpaired."  And  if  Euripides  at  seventy-five  was  going  to  recant  on 
his  own  accoimt  at  all,  it  would  not  be  to  the  outlandish  gods  and  orgiastic  cult 
of  Macedonian  hill-populations.  Our  author  thinks  he  can  see  another  expla- 
nation. Euripides,  living  and  writing  at  the  court  of  the  bad  Macedonian  tyrant 
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Arohelaus,  'srheve  he  waa  patroiuAedr  ^^t  /vi^bore  lie  would  have  carried  aevertbe- 
lesd  the  true  ^^^eIuc  hatred  of  autocracy,  wishes  to  point  a  moral  against  the 
dangers  of  arbitrary  power  to  its  holder  and  its  victims.  The  only  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  show  the  holder  that  there  is  something  stronger  than  he — a  caprice 
to  which  evepphis  ow^  miist  bow,  and  that  is  the  caprice  of  the  gods.  Show  a 
tyrant  that  he  must  resist  his  comitry's  god^,  or  any  gods,  even  if  u  be  without 
meaniiig  harm,  a^  his  peril,  and  there  will  be  a  better  chance  both  for  his  people 
and  himself.  That  is  ingenious,  and  no  doubt  more  gratifying  to  thii^  of  than 
a  weak  lapse  into  superstition  on  the  grave's  brink.  But  it  Would  take  more 
space  and  more  fact^  thsin  Mr. '  Begets  has  given  to  'make  it  more  than  a 
hypothesis.  Note  the  somewhat  urisujjpb'rted  dogtoa  which  -^e  haVe  quoted. 
For  the  tlranslotibn,'' Mri  Ec^eraiscdrtaiilly  (nearer  to  the  original,  if  in  ^  leas 
fimshed  English  style,  ihan  Dean  Milman ;  he  shows  a  quite  reparkable  vigour 
and  terseness  of  language,  and  gets  tha  play  int«  fewer  English  l^nes  than  it 
contains  Greek  lines  in.  the  original.  In  endeavourinj^  to  retain  the  metres  of 
the  Greek  for  rhymeless  choric  passages,  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  to  our  ear 
more  successful  than  his  predecessors  in  the  same  experiment  have  been. 

Olrig  Grange,    Glasgow :  Maclehose. 

An  anonymous  writer  here  throws  an  intellectual  novel  of  the  hour  into  the 
form  of  rather  pointed  and  sprightly  verse.  There  is  a  German  professor,  of 
prosaic  but  estimable  character,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  chorus  or  prologue 
between  the  parts,  each  of  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  personage  more 
actively  implicated  in  the  story  than  he.  The  scene  is  in  Scotland  aod  Londoa 
— an  old  seaside  home,  where  an  orphan'  brother  and  sister  grow  up,  and 
where  by-and>by  th6  brother  comes  back  to  die  of  consumption ;  and  in  the 
interval,  a  fashi6nable  house  in  London,  where  th*  young  lady  whom  this 
young  gentleman  wants  to  wife  is  scolded  by  her  patents,  andi  has  to  tell  her 
lover  that  she'^is  v^ty  sorry,  but  it  is  money  and  not  geniuar  which  she  must 
marry.  That  is  all,  and  it  is  all  told  in  six  lyrical  monologue^ ,  besides  the  blank 
verse  interpolations  by  the  professor.  The  unlucky  appendage  of  an  anapsestio 
Terse  to  a  stanza  of  different  movement  has  hampered  what  is  otherwise  in  this 
writer  a  very  neat  and  efifeetive  turn  for  metrical  epigram  and  metrical  pathos ; 
and  the  reader  who  cares  for  poetry  of  this  pitch,  and  £or  a  good  deal  of  social 
wit  and  sense  of  character,  as  well  as  of  honest  feeling,  well-placed  indignation, 
And  intelligent  reflectioti  upon  things  which  occupy  the  contemporary  mind, 
will  get  out  df  **  Olrig  Grange"  one  hour  o?  two's  very  palatable  reading — 
besides  an  occasional  savour  of  TeHnyson,  Browning,  and  G^rge  Eliot»  all 
Hiree,  a  note  or  tw6'  of  original  insight  and  tenderness  that  he  may  be  glad  to 
hold  in  memory. 

TU  Bride,  and  Uher.  Foem.   By  tibie  Author  of  <<  Angel  Visits."    Smith  &  Elder. 

This  is  a  singular  volume  of  religious  verse,  by  a  writer  who  commands  no 
cnnall  positive  amount  of  fluency  and  command  of  language,  with  one  most 
portentous  negative  quality — a  deficit  in  the  sense  of  humour  which  after  a 
little  affects  the  reader  with  nothing  less  than  consternation.  The  main  poem 
of  the  book  is  a  long  allegorical  one  in  the  metre  of  Tennyson's  ''Dream  of 
Pair  Women,"  of  the  simplest  pious  invention  and  construction.  But  it  is  when 
we  come  to  the  shorter  poems  that  we  encounter  the  peculiar  quality  of  this 
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writer.  There  is  one  in  three  parts  on  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  wUch  it 
is  at  first  impossible  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  take  seriously.  When  we  re&d-^ 

**  Then  lent  America  her  Bhip  Niagara 
To  bring  the  cable  half  the  ocean  o'er ; 
And  the  Agamemnon,  sent  from  the  English  aide,  was  meant 
To  conduct  it  to  the  shore,'* 

we  fancy  we  are  reading  a  humorous  ballad  by  Thackeray  or  Barham ;  we  put 
on  a  brogue,  and  prepare  to  enjoy  the  fun.   Soon  there  occurs  this  lofty  image— 

<*  Darkly  rolled  up  in  her  hold  lay  the  Cable,  fold  on  fold. 
As  in  God  the  years  untold  lay  from  their  prime," 

and  we  begin  to  suspect  it  can  be  no  joke  after  all.  No  more  it  is.  Mr.  Baroef 
Maguire*s  vein,  it  appears,  is  one  which  this  poet  adopts  for  the  most  elevated 
occasions,  and  by-and-by  we  encounter  it  in  this  consolatory  strain — 

*'  After  the  biting  gales  follow  the  nightingales ; 
After  keen  sorrows  the  chorus  of  heaven ; 
After  anxiety,  angel's  society, 
Joys  in  variety  there  shall  be  g^ven." 

We  have  never  met  another  singer  who  rejoiced  quite  in  this  accent  on  tli9 
strength  of  his  salvation. 

A  Man's  Thoughts,  By  J.  Hatn  Fbiswsll.  Sampson  Low. 
These  lucubrations  by  the  author  of  the  "  Gentle  Life  "  are  not  so  ungentle  » 
those  former  notorious  criticisms,  of  which  the  title  proclaimed  that  they  were 
•*  honest,"  and  the  contents  proved  that  they  were  compounded  in  equal  pai*^ 
of  ignorance  and  blundering  offence — most  offensive  where  it  was  intended  for 
compliment.  They  are  only  a  waste  of  time  to  have  written,  and  will  be  » 
worse  waste  of  it  to  him  that  reads,  unless  he  is  of  a  cast  to  be  edified  by  bear- 
ing of  "Xerxes  swelling  and  bourgeoining  in  the  fumes  of  his  power,'* •"» 
learning  how  the  French  chic  is  much  the  same  as  the  German  geisi,  and  bew 
we  in  this  country  are  badly  in  want  of  both.  Seriously,  it  is  a  difficult  tbisg 
to  rnideretand,  and  a  painful  to  contemplate,  how  any  gentleman  of  UW 
professions  and  promiscuous  information  should  have  meddled  so  mnch  ^^ 
books  and  ideas,  ancient  and  modem,  as  this  gentieman  appears  to  hi^ 
done,  and  should  so  totally  have  misapprehended  or  misquoted,  vnlgarifled, 
spoilt,  and  turned  upside  down,  everything  which  he  has  heard  or  read  of,  ^d 
that  with  an  air  of  vivacious  amiability,  and  an  unmistakable  desire  to  be 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral.  So  much'  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishefl  ^  ^* 
should  be  added  that  the  author  thinks  his  title  a  modest  one,  since,  what^^ 
else  he  is  or  is  not,  he  may  at  least  **  claim  to  be  a  Man."  If  Mr.  Fri«well» 
conscience  further,  and  with  equal  emphasis,  testifies  that  his  thongbtfl  ^ 
without  egotism  to  be  called  thoughts,  the  outsider,  though  he  would  of  bBB" 
self  have  judged  differently,  can  have  no  more  to  say. 
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THE  MONARCHY. 

CDne  of  the  most  cool  and  sagacious  of  the  dignitaries  of  Oxford  is 
'^ont  to  speak  of  the  Republican  Club  which  flourishes  in  that  loyal 
XJniversity  as  "  The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Day  after 
To-morrow."     Thoughtful  men,  of  whatever  party,  have  long  been 
cjuietly  of   the  same  mind.     They  see  that  the   ultimate   adoption 
of  the  republican  form  by  both  branches  of  the  English  race  is  as 
^certain  as  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun.     But  as  a  thing  of  a  much 
snore  indefinite  future,  all  practical  men  have  agreed  to  await  its 
^^ming ;  and  the  rival  claims  of  monarchies  and  republics  have  been 
decided  only  in  the  bloodless  arena  of  debating  clubs,  or  by  the  fear- 
less logic  of  essay  societies. 

It  occurred,  however,  in  the  dull  season  to  some  very  experienced 
pablicists  to  force  this  topic  into  one  of  public  interest.  They  seized 
liold  of  a  few  questions  about  the  Civil  List,  which  had  been  raised 
\)j  a  Member  of  Parliament ;  and  then  these  inspired  journalists, 
these  self-elected  beadles  of  the  British  Constitution,  roared  and 
scolded  like  Bumble  when  some  one  had  asked  ''  for  more."  There 
followed  the  auspicious  recovery  of  a  popular  prince,  which  our  good- 
natured  public  were  gravely  assured  they  witnessed  with  transports  of 
delirious  joy.  Thereupon  the  beadles  set  up  a  chorus  of  maudlin  adu- 
lation, which  turned  the  whole  matter  into  a  farce.  In  sober  truth, 
there  was  never  a  sillier  cry  than  that  of  monarchy  in  danger.  The 
only  danger  it  runs  is  that  of  being  made  ridiculous  by  officious  syco- 
phants. The  Bumble  of  journalism  has  long  been  showing  undoubted 
signs  of  age.  His  want  of  common  sense,  his  bullying  temper,  his 
passion  for  being  asked  to  tea,  unfit  him  for  filling  parochial  office. 
And  what  with  his  blundering,  and  what  with  his  toadyism,  we  are 
fairly  tired  of  the  creature.  Altogether  the  world  never  saw  a  more 
laughable  sight  than  that  of  this  shocking  old  man — this  old  women's 
oracle  and  man-scold — grovelling  on  his  knees  in  his  scarlet  plush 
breeches. 
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writer.   Th«TO  is  ono  in  tlii-ce  parts  on  tho  laying  of  tlie  Atl  "us a 

is  at  first  imi)Oft!ttil)lo  to  boliovo  that  we  ought  to  take  soric  motto, 

*•  Th.'ii  lont  Ameritvf  her  ship  Xingar/i  '^^^'"'' 

To  hrin^j  tlie  cablr  half  tho  ontan  o'er ;  /I  which 

Anil  the  A^imt'innon,  iMint  from  tho  Engl'  ^Jqji  of  a 

T<j  i-ontluct  it  to  tho  shore,"  J^       yj,(j 

wo  fancy  wo  arc  reading  a  humorous  ballad  b  f'/i*  %i  since 

on  a  broguo,  ami  prepare  to  enjoy  tho  fun.   F  ^^^  ^s^^^ 

rV      ^     A*^^    'A 
•'  Darkly  r^.H^l  up  in  her  hold  lay  tho  -^ '    \^\C^ ^  ^ 

As  in  God  tho  years  untold  lay  ^  /,itepuu       ^^     y.^> 

,         .  i'e  is  mucli  ^^      i^  .-  .p 

and  wo  begm  to  suspect  it  can  D6  no  j*  /•         i.  •       v'.nh        .,U  ' 

^r      •    1       •      -i.  •-  ^-,«  w^  ^i  cant  in  whicli    ^^>    .q 

Maguiro  s  vein,  it  appears,  is  ono  ▼  '^."^    Ji 

occasions,  and  by-and-by  we  enoo'  monarchy  presents  it  ^^ 

"After the bitinr  ^^>^  ^^  ^'   '^'"^  ^^  ^^'  '^^        ^    ^ 

After  keen'  -"ss.  ^/:7    ^ 

Aftaronziet-  as  he  l<?,  has  been  betrayed  ^    ir*^ 

Joys  in  ^  .     Looking   to  realities,  and  thro^^     ^ 

Wo  have  never  met  anof'  .n  Club  which  is  the  object  of  his  vif'    /^ 

strength  of  his  salvation  acouraging  the  clay  after  to-morrow,  Jti^       jt^ 

J  V    *   m         '^*'''  //^''^f'f'f^fKV-     In  the  truest  sense  of  the  wor^^^ 

A  Man  a  i  A'         '.         ,  1 1 .       i         •■  ./^  z* 

„         ,      ,.    x_.  ^  l^i^^  ^^^"o  been,  a  republic,  tbouffh  a  most  impe^     f 

These  lucabiatioiui  ^,       n      ^.i      mi  it         P         ,       ,.        ^ 

those  former  notor-    .  in««t.  l)o  allowed.     The  republican  form,  the  object  (</ 

"  honest,"  and  t1  V  ^*  ^"^'^  *''^"''^'  ^^  important  enough;  but  it  is,  afte^^ 
of  ignorance  »T  ^of  administ rati vo  adjustment.    The  republican  substance-*^ 
compliment     "^-r. if  ^^^ ^^'^^'^  ^^  speak  of  our  system  with  scientific  accuracy, 
worse  wart-    •jf/rame  a  definition  as  complex  as  its  own  history.    England 
ing  of  "7^  ^/a  aristocratic  republic,  with  a  democratic  machinery  and  an 
learning  /r,^-  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

we  in  ^  yj.  ^hat  is  a  republic  ?     It  is  an  abuso  of  language  to  make 
*^  ^'      jJk'  synonymous  with  democracy.    There  is  no  necessary  connec- 
^"^   ^between  republic  and  ballot-boxes,  stump  oratory,  and  the  rule 
/  (he  masses.     Nothing  is  more  mindless  than  the  common  assump- 
^  that  there  is  no  republic  possible  but  that  of  our  American 
|i«threii.     Every  sinister  feature  of  their  public  life  is  due  to  the 
j^t  of  their  national  origin,  not  to  the  fact  of  their  having  a  republic. 
W^e,  however,  hero  at  the  outset  entirely  repudiate  that  as  the  type     '^ 
of  tho   republic,  of  which  it  is  in  many  respects  a  very  inferior     ^-^ 
exani])lo.     The  United  States  happen  to  be  a  democratic  republic ;    ^ 
but  there  have  been  republics  without  one  of  their  peculiar  institu-    — 
tions,  or  even  a   trace   of  democracy.     Some  of  the   roost   typical 
republics  in  history  have  been  permanently  ruled  by  popular  nobles* 
or  popular  soldiers.    Tho  \'enctiun  system  was  republican,  though  as* 
little  liable  to  mob-rule  as  an  Eastern  despotism.     The  Home  of  tht 
iletelli  and  of  tho  Suipios  was  a  state  directed  by  birth,  wealth,  anc 
the  swoid  (if  dictators ;  yet  it  is  still  the  type  of  the  republic,  an 
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j  uBtly  so.     The  idea  of  the  republic,  the  only  one  which  answers  to 

^1  its  forms  in  history,  by  no  means  implies  direct  government  by 

'Ahe  masses,  much  less  anarchy,  change,  or  personal  license.     The 

"world  has  never  seen  governments  of  more  simple  energy  and  self- 

^wsertion  than   those  directed  by  Cromwell   in  his   struggle  with 

:feudalism,  by  Danton  in  his  struggle  with  royalty,  by  Lincoln  in  his 

struggle  with  slavery.     The  typical  republics  have  often  been  swift, 

silent,  and  inexorable  ;  and  no  monarchs  have  ever  shown  themselves 

xaore  truly  kings  of  men  than  many  of  those  republican  chiefs,  who 

in  the  height  of  their  power  bore  themselves  as  only  servants  of  the 

commonwealth. 

What  then  is  the  real  meaning  of  republic  ?  The  republic  is  that 
state,  the  principle  of  which  is  not  privilege  but  merit,  where  all  public 
power  is  a  free  gift,  and  is  freely  intrusted  to  those  who  seem  able  to 
use  it  best.  In  the  republic  no  authority  is  legitimate  but  that  which 
claims  as  its  tenure  capacity,  working  in  the  interest  of  all,  with  the 
active  co-operation  of  all.  These  are  the  tests  of  the  really  republican 
system — (1)  that  power  rests  on  fitness  to  rule,  (2)  that  its  sole 
avowed  object  is  the  public  good,  (3)  that  it  is  maintained  by  public 
opinion,  and  not  by  force.  Government  is  then  a  public  function, 
and  not  a  private  property ;  it  rests  on  consent,  not  on  fear  or  right. 
Where  this  is  the  settled  point  of  view  of  governors  and  governed,  it 
is  idle  to  deny  to  a  community  the  name  of  republic,  because  it  has 
not  eliminated  from  government  all  notions  of  privilege  and  property; 
because  in  the  midst  of  republican  realities  it  retains  a  monarchic 
pageant.  Anomalies  of  the  kind  are  common  in  nature,  where  an 
otiose  tail  may  still  be  found  in  himana,  and  rudimentary  organs 
abound  which  are  atrophied  from  want  of  use. 

The  definition  above  given  exactly  fits  that  character  which  the 
imagination  presents  as  the  typical  republic  of  history.  The  majesty 
of  Rome  in  its  early  centuries  recalls  but  a  commonwealth  of  citizens, 
each  of  whom  owed  his  life  and  labour  to  the  State ;  where  no  one 
was  master  as  of  right,  where  capacity  to  serve  the  State  was  the 
sole  kingship.  And  the  same  halo  of  civic  duty  lights  up  the  story 
of  the  Dandolos  and  the  Dorias,  the  Winkelrieds,  the  De  Witts,  the 
Crom wells,  the  Washingtons,  and  the  Dantons.  No  one  can  justly 
deny  the  name  of  commonwealth  to  the  societies  for  which  they  lived 
and  died,  because  in  some  of  them  wealth  or  birth  retained  great  but 
undefined  power — because  in  some  of  them  the  will  of  the  community 
was  centred  in  one  iron  hand.  All  held  their  power  as  of  merit  by 
consent.  They  were  the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  were  sustained  in  their  high  duties  by  public  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  true  monarchies  and  aristocracies,  the  idea 
of  hereditary  right  overpowers  that  of  public  convenience.  The 
monarch  says,  Vttat  c^est  mai.     He  is  the  head  of  the  family,  the 
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proprietor  of  an  estate ;  he  exercises  power^  sometimes  well  ar^^aA 
sometimes  ill;    sometimes   in  person,   sometimes   by  deputy;  b"  ^ovA 
always  as  of  right,  not  as  the  most  fit.     And,  however  he  exercis^^  ^^^ 
it,  the  people  cannot  legally  call  him  to  account,  much  less  can  th^  -«=3ieY 
dismiss  him.   At  the  very  least  a  monarchy  implies  that  the  monar^-:^:  j-^j^ 
is  the  organ  of  public  opinion. 

Apply  this  test  to  our  own  system.     We  shall  find  that,  in  t'",^*"    t}^^ 
reality  of  power,  we  strictly  conform  to  the  republican,  not  to  tiM-    t^^ 
monarchic  type.     It  is  the  most  tiresome  of  commonplaces,  "  that  ^^zMj'u 
this  free  country  the  will  of  the  people  is  supreme."    Parliament,  i^g 

are  daily  reminded,  is  omnipotent ;  and  the  House  of  Commons        /n 
practice  is  the  sovereign   authority.     Power  is,  in  fact,  exclu8i\~-<e/y 
exercised  by  its  delegates;  and,  though  one  smiles  to  say  it,  intheo/^ 
at  least  its  delegates  are  believed  to  be  the  most  capable  men  it  car^^^ 
find.     The  whole  public  resources  are  avowedly  used  in  the  service  o>^^ 
the  community — the  public  good  is  the  paramount  consideration.   Bufc      ^'^ 
all  this  is  the  definition  of  a  republic,  not  of  a  monarchy.     No  doubt         ^ 
we  have  our  throne,  tho  most  ancient  and  historic  in  Europe.    But  a  ^ 

sovereign  who  is  wholly  without  influence  in  the  action  of  the  State 
is  simply  an  hereditary  president — or  rather  a  titular  appendage,  an 
historic  relic  like  the  Kex  Sacrificulus  at  Rome,  or  our  own  hereditary 
champion  of  England.     For  everything  that  is  not  mere  pageant  the 
country  is  administered  precisely  as  a  republic.    The  king  here  holds 
levees  and  drawing-rooms,  in  person  or  by  proxy  ;  once  or  twice  in  a 
reign  is  dragged  about  in  a  motley  procession  ;  when  he  chooses  to 
do  it,  performs  a  mass  of  state  routine,  and,  when  equal  to  it,  reads 
a  royal  speech.     But  it  is  part  of  the  unwritten  code  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  he  is  to   do  nothing  serious.     The  king  cannot  insert  a 
sentence  or  a  phrase  in  his  own  speech.     The  "  Old  Whig^'*  would 
rend  their  garments  in  sacred  indignation  at  such  profanity ;  the 
Tories  would  prophesy  in  the  market-place.     He  cannot  add  a  clause 
to  a  bill  in  Parliament.     The  very  thought  would  raise  a  smile  ;  to 
act  on  it  would  be  revolution.     The  most  silent  member  of  Parlia- 
ment has  more  legislative  power  than  the  Crown.     The  exercise  of 
its  legal  veto  would  not  be  permitted  in  practice.     A  public  attempt         ^ 
to  affect  legislation  against  the  will  of  the  nation  would  be  the  end         J 
of  the  dynasty.     The  British  Crown  exactly  fills  in  the  State  the        ^ 
part  which  our  ignorant  ancestors  assigned  to  the  pretty  woman.         — 
She  was  to  reign  in  her  own  drawing-room,  where  no  compliment      ^ 
could  be  extreme,  and  no  homage  unmanly.     But  she  was  not  ex-       — 
pec  ted  to  meddle  in  things  outside  it. 

There  is  only  one  moment  in  the  practical  working  of  our  system       -^ 
when  the  sovereign  has  even  in  appearance  the  slightest  legislative 
power.     That  moment  is  when  a  change  of  ministry  occurs.      But 
it  is  perfectly  well  understood  that  an   outgoing  minister  really^^ 
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nominates  his  successor  under  forms  more  or  less  circumlocutory. 
Mr.   Disraeli   once  explained  the   formalities   employed  with   that 
delicious  sense  of  humour  in  which,  without  moving  a  muscle,  he  con- 
trives to  quiz  the  British  constitution.    In  extreme  cases  a  venerable 
peer — a  sort  of  family  lawyer — is  confidentially  called  in.   Even  if  we 
could  conceive  a  sovereign  so  old-fashioned  as  to  insist  on  personally 
nominating  a  minister,  the  ^ouse  of  Commons  would  sharply  call 
him  to  order.     Shades  of  "the  wise   and  good   Lord  Somers,"  of 
Blackstone,  of  Hallam  and  Macaulay,  what  radical  speeches  would 
re-echo  again  from  the  benches  of  the   Lords !     The   cause   "  for 
which  Hampden  perished  on  the  field,  and  Sidney  on  the  scafibld," 
would  cease  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  and  would  begin  to  rub  its 
eyes.     The  very  lawn  of  the  bishops  would  ruffle  in  wrath.     We 
may,  however,  be  perfectly  tranquil.      No  sovereign  is  likely  to 
attempt   any    gambols  with  the  constitution,  any  more   than    the 
cream-coloured  horses  are  likely  to  kick  to  pieces  the  ginger-bread 
coach. 

The  sovereign  here,  as  we  repeat  with  serious  pride,  has  no  part 
in  government.  Every  official  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  ap- 
pointed servant  of  the  public,  as  completely,  though  not  so  directly, 
as  in  the  United  States.  There  are  hardly  half-a-dozen  posts  (those 
about  the  person  of  the  sovereign  not  excepted)  which  are  not 
actually  in  the  sole  appointment  of  the  ministry.  Every  question  in 
Parliament,  every  detail  of  administration,  is  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  national  welfare.  There  is  not  an  institution,  not  a  law,  not  a 
right,  in  existence  which  is  not,  both  by  the  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  practice  of  public  opinion,  the  mere  creature  of  the 
Legislature — that  is,  ultimately  and  in  principle  the  creature  of  the 
people.  Nor  is  there  one  which  is  defended  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  it  conduces  to  the  public  well-being.  The  notion  that  any 
person,  any  family,  any  order  of  men  have  rights  paramount  to  the 
public  good,  or  titles  superior  to  parliamentary  and  national  authority, 
or  any  existence  or  privilege  not  amenable  to  that  authority,  is  never 
lieard  out  of  a  boys'  debating  club. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  that  the  throne  itself  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  principle.  It  is  now  frankly  submitting  itself  to  public 
discussion  on  the  ground  of  its  public  utility.  The  subject  is  a  very 
wide  one  ;  it  will  have  to  submit  to  a  great  deal  more  of  discussion 
still.  The  position,  functions,  and  existence  of  the  throne,  like  those 
of  the  Church  or  the  army,  are  as  much  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
public  opinion  as  the  unpaid  magistracy.  If  it  were  not  so,  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament  would  be  only  a  phrase,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  tell  us  what  part  of  our  system  is,  and  what  is  not  open  to 
change.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  there  are  persons  foimd  to  t^ll  us 
that  we  live  under  a  monarchy. 
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That  is  no  monarchy  where  the  throne  itself  exists  by  parlia- 
mentary sufferance,  and  all  power  is  exercised  by  parliamentary 
choice.  Yet  Parliament  would  not  be  omnipotent  if  anything 
existed  contrary  to  its  will,  or  any  one  held  power  whicli  it  had  not 
given.  The  notion  that  the  tlirone,  like  every  office  in  the  State,  is 
the  creature  of  public  opinion  is  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar  to  us ; 
for,  as  politicians,  we  are  rather  impervious  to  logic.  But  the 
principle  has  lately  been  asserted  over  an  institution  which  people 
once  thought  no  less  above  discussion  than  tho  monarchy  itself.  The 
Irish  Church  Act,  the  abolition  of  that  Established  Church  by  the 
will  of  Parliament,  **  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  nation  and  of 
public  opinion,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,"  has  finally  disposed 
of  the  dream  that  there  is  any  institution  in  these  islands  constitution- 
ally sacred,  any  privilege  which  transcends  law,  and  the  law-making 
power.  The  most  ancient  title,  the  most  venerable  office,  and  what 
many  called  the  interests  and  rights  of  God  himself,  were  formally 
set  aside,  when  the  question  became  one  of  satisfying  the  people  of 
these  islands.  After  that  signal  proof  of  the  utilitarian  nature  of  all 
political  institutions,  the  monarchy  would  be  a  flea-bite  to  the  omni- 
potence of  the  national  will.  The  statesman  who  designed  and 
carried  out  that  great  revolutionary  act  is  still,  as  he  has  since  been, 
the  real  head  of  the  English  republic,  as  completely  as  President 
Grant  is  the  head  of  tho  American  republic.  It  is  true  that  our 
English  president  has  far  less  power  as  a  ruler.  He  is  weighted 
with  a  gilt  court  dress,  and  bound  in  parliamentary  chains.  Still  he 
rules  us  by  a  tenure  of  office  even  more  popular,  because  more 
revocable  than  that  of  his  American  rival,  and  avows,  like  him,  as 
his  sole  purpose  the  general  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  like  General  Grant,  chooses  the  chief  officials,  is  responsible 
for  the  entire  administration,  is  master  of  the  collective  public  action 
of  his  country,  within  and  without.  Like  General  Grant  he  is, 
somewhat  less  directly,  but  still  as  truly,  elected  by  the  people ;  like 
him,  he  professes  to  hold  this  great  power  only  by  their  good-will, 
and  to  use  it  only  in  their  service.  He  is  somewhat  harassed  by 
having  to  run  backwards  and  forwards  to  Balmoral  or  Osborne,  and 
to  go  through  various  obeisances  and  hyperbolical  circumlocutions 
which,  he  seems  to  think,  add  to  his  dignity.  But  though  these 
little  ceremonials  may  chafe  his  temper  and  lessen  his  authority, 
they  do  not  seriously  destroy  his  power.  And  it  would  be  continuing 
the  farce  to  pretend  that  a  government  like  this  is  anything  but  a 
parliamentary  republic.  The  United  States  would  not  cease  to  be  a 
republic  if  the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  designed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  to  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Princess 
Pocahontas,  whose  orders  the  president  was  supposed  to  receive  in 
some  distant  recess  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
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The  case  is  more  difficult  when  we  are  told  that,  after  all,  England 
is  an  aristocracy.     It  is  certainly  true  that  it  has   an   aristocratic 
administration ;  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  aristocratic  republic.     It 
"%^ould  be  an  error  to  overlook  the  immense  influence  possessed  by 
liereditary  wealth.     But  it  will  not  do  to  exaggerate  it.     In  what 
liuman  society  has  not  wealth  influence ;  and  in  what  settled  state 
is  not  hereditary  wealth  certain   to  be  potent?     But  the  political 
influence  of  wealth  does  not  constitute  a  state,  an  aristocracy.     A 
eociety  governed  by  bank  directors  is  not  an  aristocracy.     Wealth  is 
everywhere  power,  and,  in  a  low  sense  of  the  word,  merit.     In  an 
industrial  society  wealth  is  usually  the  creation  of  energy,  foresight, 
and  judgment.     And  it  is  not  very  long  held  together  without  some 
of  these  qualities  in  those  who  possess  it.     Those  who  accidentally 
inherit  or  acquire  wealth  amongst  us  have  a  better  start  for  political 
power  than  other  men,  but  neither  wealth  nor  birth  can  maintain 
a  man  long  in  political  power.     Birth,  indeed,  without  wealth  or 
capacity  is  politically  a  cipher.     And  the  fatuous  and  needy  heir 
of  a  hundred  earls   has   little  open  to  him  but  a  wealthy  match. 
But  a  society  in  which  birth  as  such  is  a  cipher,  in  which  even 
hereditary  wealth  only  gives  a  good  start,  in  which   middle-class 
ability  exercises  almost  all  the  real  power,   is  not  an  aristocracy, 
however  much  it  may  lose  in  self-respect  by  retaining  a  privileged 
order.     The  prime  minister  and  the  majority  of  the  ministers  belong 
by  origin,  and  by  every  instinct  of  their  natures,  to  the  great  order 
of  middle-class  traders.     They  are  bourgeois  even  in  their  faults, 
down  to  their  passion  for  petty  economy.     They  are  men  of  the  caste 
of  Necker  or  Peel,  glorified  bankers'  clerks,  with  a  happy  turn  for 
debating.     Useful  and  valuable  gifts,  but  in  no  sense  those  of  a  true 
aristocracy ;  rather  the  type  of  a  superior  order  of  aldermen.     No 
aristocracy  in  the  world  would  ever  have  stooped  to  our  base  com- 
mercial wars  in  the  East,  and  our  yet  baser  commercial  peaco  in 
Europe,  caupanantes  helium j  cauponantes  pacem. 

So  thoroughly  is  this  commercial  conception  of  statesmanship 
established,  that  the  genuine  aristocrats  who  enter  into  it  rather 
overplay  the  part.  The  foreign  minister,  a  really  capable  man, 
familiar  by  birth  and  education  with  the  transparencies  of  Europe, 
is  conspicuous  for  an  almost  cynical  deference  to  the  majesty  of 
British  commerce.  He  almost  upset  the  colonies  out  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobden.  In  the  great  transformation  of 
Europe  which  we  have  just  witnessed  he  threw  away  every  tradition 
of  British  statesmanship,  every  instinct  of  a  politician,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  keeping  a  market  open  for  British  industry.  He  sees 
preparing  for  Europe  an  era  of  bloodshed,  and  congratulates  his  Quaker 
friends  on  the  rise  of  the  price  of  iron.  The  very  Genius  of  War  to 
liim  is  but  a  new  subject  for  compliments,  a  new  customer  to  deal 
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with.     He  sees  a  commission  in  supplying  him  with  swords;   he 
meets  him  with  smiles,  and  solicits  orders. 

With  such  men  for  our  actual  rulers — men  really  chosen  by  the 
tradesmen  as  those  who  display  tradesmanlike  qualities — it  is  as  pre- 
posterous to  call  this  country  an  aristocracy  because  it  still  main- 
tains a  very  select  club  called  the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  is  to  call  it  a 
monarchy  because  there  are  court  balls.     The  House  of  Lords,  like 
the  Crown,  is  not  expected  to  exercise  even  its  legal  veto  beyond  the 
point  of  complimentary  delay.     And  the  ablest  men  in  it  are  chafing 
at  the  farce  in   which   they  are  condemned  to  take   part.     Lord 
Salisbury  may  yet  become  a  dangerous  man  if  our  reformers  go  too 
fast ;  and,  "  by  raising  him  to"  the  commonalty,  lift  him  back  into 
the  chamber  which  holds  the  real  power.     The  House  of  Lords  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  deadlock  which  seems  destined 
to  be  the  ignoble  end  of  Parliamentary  Government.      But  as  all 
true   power  is  vested   in   the   elected   and  not  in  the  hereditary 
chamber,  the  country  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  aristocracy,  though  it 
keeps  up  the  name  by  giving  titles  to  a  number  of  rich  men.     The 
governing  class  really  possesses  nothing  which  any  rich  man  cannot 
buy,  and  excludes  no  man  of  brains  unless  his  brains  chance  to  look 
some  other  way.    The  present  generation  has  witnessed,  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  chiefs  of  the  State,  the  son  of  an  actress,  the  son  of 
a  cotton  spinner,  the  son  of  an  ingenious  author,  and  the  son  of  a 
provincial  merchant.     These  men  were  not  mere  servants  or  agents 
of  any  king  or  any  aristocracy.     They  were  masters  of  the  whole 
governing  class,  and  the  real  rulers  of  the  country.     They  were 
indeed  the  fountain  of  honour  for  the  time  being,  a  tap  which  they 
and  their  colleagues  turned  on  rather  freely.     Indeed,  the  Grandes 
£aux  of  honour  are  wont  to  play  on  the  least  occasion — ^bankers, 
mill-owners,  useful  "  whips "  and  smart  electioneerers,  peers  who, 
according  to  Burke,  came  in  with   the  Conquest,  and  peers  who, 
according  to  Dod,  came  in  with  reform,  have  to  shake  down  together. 
They  all  stand  on  much   the  same  footing — acres  and  three  per    - 
cents.     Non   tali  aiixilio   non   defensorihua  istis,  were  the  true  aris-    - 
tocracies  of  history  maintained.     Our  political  system  is  possibly  ^ 
a  plutocracy,  but   it   is   certainly — thank   Cromwell! — ^not   a  real  J 
aristocracy. 

There  are  hardly  any  States  which  are  entirely  simple  examples.  - 
^\J1  have  traditional  influences  and  institutions  within  them.   Turkey — 
is  a  pure    theocratic  monarchy  ;    and  the   United  States  a  real — 
democratic  republic.  Between  these  extremes  the  forces  are  variously 
mixed;   and  what  we  have  to  consider  are  the   really    essentiaL 
features.     Of  all  States  England  is,  at  first  sight,  the  most  curiously 
liybrid  ;  but  its  real  genus  and  species  are  quite  immistakable.     It 
has  at  once  an  hereditary  monarchy,  which  is  only  meant  to  be  looked 
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at;  and  u  powerful  aristocracy,  which  has  long  been  entirely 
bourgeois ;  in  all  the  essential  features  it  is  a  republic  ;  to  which  it 
has  added  some  of  the  worst  vices  of  a  democracy.  Its  democratic 
suffrage  was  never  intended  to  bo  free,  and  perfectly  fulfils  its 
design ;  its  historic  doge  is  only  for  exhibition  on  high  days,  and  is 
fully  equal  to  its  part ;  the  real  government,  in  the  meantime,  rests 
with  a  moneyed  caste,  who,  accepting  the  republican  substance,  do  what 
they  can  to  debase  it.  England  is,  therefore,  a  republic  which,  with 
a  make-believe  democracy  and  a  wax- work  sovereign,  is  governed  by 
a  sort  of  counting-house  aristocracy. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  retention  of  the  historic  pageant  of 
royalty  in  the  English  republic — a  pageant  which  may  have  sundry 
uses — gives  them  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  living  under  a 
monarchy,  must  be  of  the  mood  which  is  thankful  for  small  mercies. 
They  might  as  well  look  on  the  beefeaters  as  saviours  of  society. 
The  advantages  of  a  monarchy — and  they  are  very  real  in  societies 
fitted  for  them — are  that  they  secure  permanence  and  imity  in 
government,  prevent  the  perpetual  struggle  of  ambition,  of  parties, 
of  classes,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  political  agitation.  The  head  of 
the  State  is  not  personally  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  rivals,  the  policy 
of  government  is  not  being  perpetually  debated,  and  those  who  exer- 
cise it  are  not  being  continually  tripped  up  by  partisan  opponents. 
There  is  also  a  real  sense  of  devotion  to  the  nu)narch,  as  representing 
the  public  interest,  and  a  rallying  round  him  when  his  will  is  dis- 
tinctly exerted.  He  becomes  the  mouthpiece  of  the  common  feeling, 
the  organ  of  public  opinion.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  these  advan- 
tages are  manifest.  The  Russian  people  are  not  engaged  in  conti- 
nually tinkering  the  constitution,  and  when  their  father,  the  Czar, 
really  sets  his  will  to  a  thing,  instinctively  the  mass  of  the  people 
gets  it  done.  If  he  decides  to  abolish  serfdom,  it  is  abolished ;  his 
government  pursues  a  silent,  permanent  course  which  our  states- 
men regard  with  uncomfortable  awe.  The  will  of  the  sovereign 
is  a  rough  substitute  for  public  opinion,  which  it  partly  forms 
and  partly  expresses.  In  Prussia  and  in  Austria,  though  the 
monarchy  there  is  far  less  real,  still  it  is  the  effective  centre  round 
which  the  governing  machine  revolves — the  authorised  exponent 
of  the  public  feeling.  As  we  saw  during  the  war,  and  see  now 
since  the  peace,  the  Emperor  William  is  not  altogether  a  phan- 
tasm-captain, and  in  great  national  moments  bis  will  and  name  call 
up  in  the  mass  of  the  people  a  real  spirit  of  loyal  co-operation  with 
the  government  of  which  he  is  in  some  intelligible  sense  the  head. 
The  average  Prussian  really  thinks  in  a  way  that  he  is  bound  to 
back  up  the  Emperor's  rule,  and  loyalty  there  still  counts  as  a  dis- 
tinct element  in  carrying  on  the  national  administration.  In  Russia 
all  this  is  true  in  a  much  higher  degree.     These  are,  in  a  tangible 
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buy,  and  exclude*  .^^^^^^j,  ^.^^  make  it,  and  the  meetings  and  stump- 
some  other  way  •  ^^^^j  ^j,^,  buncombe,  the  "  platforms,"  the  "  tickets," 
most  remarkaV/'^f  this  party,  and  the  "  stumping  out "  of  that,  go 
a  couon  *pi'.^^  patriotism  and  public  spirit  can  make  them  go  in  ^ 
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•     J^rfie  throne  even  apparently  the  centre  of  the  national  admi- 

^^.    The  sovereign  here  is  in  no  rational  sense  the  organ  of         *  ^ 
*'     ij^pinion.     On  the  contrarj',  it  is  indelicate,  and  even  dishonest,         «  ^ 
^^inistcr  to  pretend  that  the  sovereign  has  the  smallest  par- 
'^f  for  any  measure  or  any  men.     When  Mr.  Disraeli  threw  what 
fTjhought  to  be  an  intentional  unction  into  the  accepted  language 
/Joinoge,  he  was  ver}'  justly  rebuked.     It  is  the  first  axiom  of  the 
-jistitution  that  the  sovereign's  name  is  never  mixed  up  in  politics. 
Ijrhat  occurred  in  former  generations  is  impossible  now.     It  is  ill- 
mannered  to  suggest  that  ho  would  ever  allow  a  personal  opinion  to 
betray  itself.     It  would  be  a  breach  of  decorum  to  do  so ;  for  the 
iovereign  is  as  much  bound  to  keep  his  feelings  to  himself  as  any 
well-bred  young  lady.     In  consequence,  the  influence  of  the  throne, 
whatever  it  may  bo  socially,  is  nothing  politically.     Measures  and 
administrations  derive  not  the  least  authority  or  help  from  it  in  the 
way  that  liismarck  does  from  his  Emperor  or  Gortschakoff  from  his 
Czar.     The  sovereign  has  as  little  to  do  with  strengthening  the 
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ever  fighting  over  ours,  it  is  a  little  illogical  to  assert  that  our 
monarchy  preserves  us  from  evils  which  in  fact  we  have  got,  and 
they,  republicans,  have  not. 

The  example  of  France  is  rather  misleading.  France  is  in  a 
seething  state  because  its  class  and  religious  feuds  have  reached  a 
frightful  pitch  of  intensity,  not  because  it  is  a  republic.  In  face  of 
the  conspicuous  stability  of  the  American  republic  or  of  the  Swiss 
republics,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attribute  the  spasms  of  France  to 
that  cause.  They  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  monarchy  in 
France,  as  in  Spain,  is  a  mere  conspiracy.  When  the  struggle  between 
labour  and  capital,  intelligence  and  superstition,  has  reached  the 
same  white  heat  here,  if  it  were  unhappily  to  reach  it,  our  monarchy 
would  crumble  up  like  paper  in  the  blaze.  It  is  quite  clear,  as  we 
see  in  Ireland,  that  it  docs  nothing  whatever  to  modify  the  great 
labour  questions,  or  to  reconcile  the  bitterness  of  religious  war.  It 
might  very  easily  bo  converted  into  a  distinct  aggravation  of  them. 
The  immunity  from  revolution,  and  the  prosperity  of  England,  are 
due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  aristocratic  bourgeoisie  who  govern 
it  have  not  yet  lost  the  control  of  power  ;  and  that  they  have  wisely 
averted  or  diverted  some  of  the  most  formidable  questions  which 
hang  over  society.  But  in  this  result  the  monarchy  has  had  no 
active  share  ;  or  not  more  than  the  mace  of  Parliament,  the  ermine 
of  the  judges,  or  some  other  great  historic  pageants. 

They  have  always  taught  us  that  the  throne  was  a  venerable 
fetish,  wholly  without  active  functions,  and  as  such  we  must  always 
regard  it.  It  is  a  little  too  much  that  we  should  now  be  told  that 
it  is  a  real  engine  for  solving  political  problems.  Hallam 
and  Macaulay,  **  under  the  most  distinguished  patronage,"  have 
liammered  into  us  a  faith  in  the  innate  wickedness  of  kings,  and  the 
dangers  of  allowing  them  a  particle  of  real  power  ;  and  it  is  a  little 
too  late,  now  that  discontent  is  felt  at  the  incompetent  management 
of  the  State,  to  call  out  the  venerable  idol,  and  to  tell  us  that  it  is 
alive  and  that  we  are  to  bow  down  and  worship  it.  Whig  statesmen 
have  themselves  deliberately,  by  their  own  acts  and  the  teaching  of 
their  oflScial  schoolmasters,  destroyed  any  vestige  of  real  efficiency 
that  the  monarchy  ever  had  in  the  political  system.  They  have 
taught  us  to  regard  it  politically  as  a  sort  of  Original  Sin.  Venerable 
idol  they  have  made  it,  and  venerable  idol  it  is.  We  read  in  Livy 
that  whenever  the  Roman  Senate  was  utterly  puzzled  or  very  much 
frightened,  it  straightway  decreed  a  Lecfisternium — a  ceremony  in 
which  the  old  images  were  solemnly  paraded.  It  is  a  little  too  late 
to  repeat  that  sublime  hocus;  and  if  they  did,  the  augurs  would 
laugh  so  immoderately  that  they  could  hardly  go  through  the 
ceremony.  The  present  generation  can  remember  the  slights  which 
some  of  our  most  noisy  royalists  Iiave  from  time  to  time  cast  on  the 
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sovereign.  Bumble  has  talked  quite  coarsely  of  "  the  Board"  in  the 
hearing  of  the  whole  parish.  None  can  forget  their  tone  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort  during  his  life.  His  ability,  rectitude,  and  earnest- 
ness ought  at  least  to  have  protected  him  from  that,  as  her  personal 
qualities  and  her  difficult  position  ought  equally  to  have  protected  the 
Queen.  Our  tradesmen  now  rally  round  the  throne,  and  advertise 
themselves  well  at  a  loyal  procession.  To  them  the  throne  is  the 
symbol  of  order  and  internal  peace.  So  was  the  empire  to  the 
shopkeepers  of  Paris.  It  is  the  symbol,  but  it  is  not  the  source. 
To  secure  that  peace  and  order  it  is  absolutely  powerless  ;  and  some 
most  intemperate  conservatives  are  now  doing  much  to  make  it  quite  the 
contrary.  The  tradesman  will  soon  find  out,  if  this  goes  on,  that  the 
throne  is  really  a  constant  menace  to  order;  and  the  moment  he 
does,  he  will  throw  it  over  as  readily  as  his  Parisian  confrere  pulled 
down  the  imperial  arms. 

As  for  the  aristocracy,  hereditary  or  monetary,  they  have  a  great 
spirit  of  political  compromise.  Whenever  they  find  that  the  throne 
guarantees  themselves  against  revolution,  much  as  gongs  and  tom- 
toms are  sovereign  cures  for  an  eclipse,  they  will  be  the  first  to  let  it 
go.  Our  governing  classes,  like  the  beaver  or  coon  of  our  youth,  will 
always  satisfy  the  hunter  when  they  are  hard-pressed.  "  Colonel," 
they  cry  when  the  game  is  up,  **  we  are  coming  down."  And  down 
they  come  with  a  really  good  grace,  wagging  their  tails  as  if  they 
were  simply  tired  of  sitting  up  aloft.  In  the  same  sense  the  real 
governing  classes  will  hold  on  by  House  of  Lords,  Church,  and 
Throne,  until  they  see  that  they  are  doing  them  more  harm  than 
good.  Comte  always  said  that  they  had  a  remarkable  instinct  of 
self- modification.  They  made  England  in  1688  a  disguised  republic, 
and  since  that  date  they  have  been  slowly  stripping  ofi"  the  disguise. 
It  would  be  a  pretty  piece  of  political  speculation  which  of  the  three 
garments,  Church,  House  of  Lords,  or  Throne,  they  will  unbutton 
last.  In  an  age  when  politics  exhibit  no  social  principle  whatever, 
anything  is  possible,  and  marvellous  transformations  of  opinion  seize 
our  people  as  if  by  special  revelation.  In  a  brisk  session  or  so,  the 
Peers  would  be  ready  to  take  the  plunge,  throw  out  the  bill  for 
shutting  up  their  House  two  years  running,  and  in  the  next  glide 
into  real  power  as  county  M.P.'s.  So  with  the  Crown.  There  is  no 
family  in  Europe  which  can  yield  so  gracefully  as  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  Its  princes,  with  their  goodness  of  heart  and  homely 
tastes,  would  take  their  place  naturally  at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy, 
a  process  already  commenced  by  a  recent  happy  alliance.  Like  the 
Princes  of  Orleans,  they  would  easily  pass  into  first  citizens  (by 
courtesy),  remarkable,  let  us  hope,  for  their  industrious  and  high-toned 
lives.  Who  at  Lord  Palmerston's  death  dreamt  of  an  attack  on  Esta- 
blished Churches  ?  The  handwriting  was  seen  upon  the  wall  with  the 
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signature  of  a  well-known  statesman ;  tlie  Chaldeans  trembled ;  and 
all  was  over.  An  ago  of  profound  political  unbelief  accepts  the 
smallest  signs.  And,  possibly  even  after  some  special  revelation, 
having  "thought  twice,"  and  avowing  a  "sneaking  kindness"  for 
the  institution,  Mr.  Gladstone  or  ono  of  his  successors  will  be  rising 
in  a  crowded  House  to  propose  more  famous  resolutions  "  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  highest 
interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
&c.  &C.,  demand  in  fact  a  well-considered  scheme — with  due  regard 
for  vested  interests — for  the  disestablishment  of  the  British  monarchy." 

To  return  to  more  practical  things.  Political  hypocrisy  has  grown 
to  that  pitch,  that  free  discussion  of  the  institutions  of  our  country 
is  supposed  to  be  sacrilege  or  personal  outrage.  To  the  silly  and 
cowardly  charge  of  disloyalty,  temperate  republicans  show  an  open 
front.  Those  to  whom  the  establishment  of  a  real  government  is 
all-important  are  not  the  men  to  be  disloyal  in  the  just  sense  of 
that  term.  They  are  loyal  in  that  they  respect  the  laws  of  their 
country,  be  they  made  by  them  or  not :  they  will  abide  by  them  until 
they  are  changed ;  but  their  right  to  change  them  is  the  condition  of 
their  loyal  abiding.  They  respect  all  public  functionaries  who 
honestly  fulfil  the  public  duties  of  their  office.  They  repudiate  all 
attacks  on  public  functionaries  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties 
— for  each  is  the  representative  of  the  common  weal — ^be  that  func- 
tionary sovereign  on  his  throne,  magistrate  on  his  bench,  or  police- 
man on  his  beat.  It  is  not  we  republicans  who  narrow  down  into  a 
sinecure  the  noble  spirit  of  loyalty,  the  life-blood  of  societies.  We 
are  for  strengthening  the  dignity  of  the  ruler,  not  for  reducing  it ; 
for  vitalising  government,  not  for  paralyzing  it.  As  to  the  idle  or 
professional  slanderer,  it  would  be  as  profitable  to  answer  him  as  to 
brush  away  bluebottles  and  flies  in  the  dog  days.  Truant  curates 
who  snigger  in  the  Saturday  Review,  fiery  Bardolphs  and  Bohemians 
who  swagger  in  Sunday  or  in  week-day  prints — ^buzz  on !  But  it 
may  be  as  well  to  put  on  record  for  any  one  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  this  present  writer  at  least  has  never  confounded  republic  with 
democracy.  It  is  not  he  or  his  friends  who  would  teach  the  people 
the  Gospel  of  Equality,  or  the  revelation  of  Universal  Suffrage.  It 
is  not  they  who  have  held  up  the  United  States  as  the  eternal  model 
of  a  republic  ;  for  in  many  things  we  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
We  ask  for  nothing  better  than  a  strong  government  clothed  with 
all  majesty,  provided  the  majesty  be  that  of  the  nation.  So  far  from 
proscribing  loyalty,  it  is  to  loyalty  we  look  to  put  fresh  life  into  the 
commonwealth. 

And  as  to  the  lady  who  now  holds  the  royal  office,  it  is  certainly 
not  we  who  would  drag  her  name  into  a  political  controversy.  They 
who  can  speak  of  that  office  without  affectation,  see  perhaps  best 
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some  of  the  difficulties  by  whicli  it  is  be^ct.  One  wlio  occupies  the 
throne  of  the  great  Normans,  of  ihe  Edwards,  of  Elizabeth,  of 
Cromwell,  of  William  of  Orange,  the  successor  and  kinswoman  of 
heroes,  receives  a  halo  from  the  glories  of  that  historic  seat.  She, 
who  by  a  tragic  fate  working  with  special  circumstance,  is  widowed 
as  few  women  are,  by  a  life  of  communion  with  the  dead,  has  sanc- 
tified again  the  sacred  name  of  widow.  Wo  are  not  the  last  to 
honour  that  purpose  which  has  made  her  life  a  lifelong  widowhood. 
Men  who  reject  the  cant  of  conventional  homage  may  best  judge 
that  thankless  task  of  routine  which  is  the  solid  fact  beneath  so 
much  lip- mockery.  No !  it  is  not  we  who  are  disloyal  to  the  person 
of  the  sovereign,  not  we  who  are  lacking  in  respect  for  the  woman 
who,  cut  off  from  that  private  life  which  is  the  glory  of  other  women, 
devoted  by  destiny  to  a  life  of  public  drudgery,  in  a  sphere  which  is 
one  long  phantasmagoria,  has  left  society  to  its  dance  of  fashion, 
and  toils  on  silently  at  her  melancholy  office. 

But  whilst  discouraging  any  disturbance  of  the  constitution,  and 
offering  personal  respect  to  the  first  magistrate  under  it,  wo  are 
certainl)'  not  to  be  debarred  from  this  amongst  other  political  topics. 
The  air  of  holy  mystery  which  it  is  usual  to  throw  round  it  is  one 
of  the  drollest  bits  of  our  social  affectation.  If  we  think  the  office 
an  encumbrance  in  itself,  however  well  it  may  be  filled,  we  have  a 
right  to  say  so.  And  when  certain  persons  think  to  awe  us  into 
silence  with  a  tone  of  bullying  pomposity,  it  is  a  little  too  much 
for  our  patience.  Are  a  few  jaded  clubmen  and  the  liveried  para- 
sites of  the  official  world  to  brag  about  the  throne  like  Jeames 
de  la  Pluche  about  his  "  gracious  sovarinx,"  are  they  to  scold  all 
round  as  if  they  were  hall-porters  to  the  entire  peerage,  whilst 
plain  men  are  not  to  discuss  the  institutions  they  live  under  ? 
What !  are  they  to  bluster  about  the  privilege  of  eating  dirt,  and 
air  their  ridiculous  topknots  and  staves  as  if  it  were  something 
manly  and  great,  are  they  to  wallow  in  the  mud  and  beslobber  the 
very  frippery  of  the  throne,  their  backs  resplendent  with  menial 
plush,  their  mouths  crammed  with  pickings  from  the  courtly  platter, 
and  we  poor  people  not  so  much  as  to  laugh  ?  Take  notice,  all  ye 
superannuated  beadles  of  the  British  constitution,  all  well-lined 
beefeaters  and  gorgeous  lackeys  of  King  Snob,  we  mean  to  laugh. 
Never  did  you  do  anything  so  silly  as  when  you  tried  to  bully  and 
brag  about  your  own  loyalty  to  the  dynasty  of  your  choice.  There  is 
but  one  throne,  that  of  King  Snob  the  Great !  and  ye  are  of  his  Privy 
Council.  With  a  healthier  generation  all  this  is  irresistibly  droll. 
We  see  how  entirely  political  argument  loses  its  sense  when  it  loses 
its  self-respect.  If  the  governing  orders,  who  are  practical  men, 
desire  a  serious  advocacy  of  the  status  quo  (for  which  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said),  they  must  not  leave  it  in   the  hands  of  their  own 
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toadies  and  trenchermen.  To  see  them  come  strutting  into  the  presence 
of  their  mistress  with  grotesque  genuflexions  and  preposterous 
simperings  reminds  us  only  of  Malvolio  the  cross-gartered.  And 
they  talk  of  a  respected  functionary  of  the  British  constitution  like 
the  laureate  Blackmore  in  a  birthday  ode.  It  will  not  do.  These 
outrageous  seniors  must  be  put  away.  When  we  hear  their  apos- 
trophes to  monarchy,  we  cannot  but  laugh.  Nay,  we  get  rather 
grim  when  we  see  the  fascination  it  has  for  the  meaner  natures.  We 
are  perfectly  loyal ;  and  we  wish  to  remain  so.  We  want  to  be  able  to 
think  of  the  monarchy  without  bursting  out  laughing.  And  we  never 
can  whilst  these  egregious  pantaloons  are  whining  and  grovelling 
before  it.  We  will  do  whatever  is  civil.  But  we  are  not  Japanese 
kotowing  to  a  Mikado,  or  Chinamen  licking  the  dust  to  the  brother  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  A  serious  and  somewhat  melancholy  interest  is  the 
feeling  we  wish  to  entertain  in  dealing  with  this  ancient  institution. 
We  are  proud  of  it  as  a  curious  relic  of  the  past ;  we  are  touched  by 
it ;  we  feel  a  soft  antiquarian  sentiment  creep  over  us ;  when  we  chance 
to  meet  it  we  look  on  it  with  all  that  respectful  and  good-humoured 
interest  which  we  feel  for  any  other  of  our  quaint  reminiscences  of 
the  course  of  time — for  the  Tower  of  London  or  Temple  Bar.  We 
want  a  calm  and  harmonious  sense  of  studious  appreciation — 
unbroken  by  the  antics  of  these  blatant  showmen.  Take  notice, 
beadles,  beefeaters,  and  all  other  serving-men,  gartered  or  cross- 
gartered,  that  we  desire  to  contemplate  our  ancient  monuments 
without  your  help ;  nor  shall  all  your  menial  jargon  prevent  us  from 
studying  them  with  common  sense  and  independence. 

We  are  not  blind  to  such  positive  advantages  as  we  may  fairly 
attribute  to  our  own  quasi-monarchy.  They  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  not  very  easy  to  state  with  precision.  Still  they  ought  to  have 
every  weight  given  to  them.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  fairly  said  that, 
in  the  absence  of  higher  cultivation,  the  monarchy  for  some  people 
embodies  and  carries  on  the  traditions  of  the  country,  and  gives  a 
unity  to  our  historical  life  very  favourable  to  order  and  internal 
development.  It  might  cause  an  abrupt  gulf  in  our  history,  as  is  too 
often  seen  in  France,  if  the  republic  was  not  felt  to  be  the  natural 
successor  of  the  monarchy.  And  our  actual  form  of  disguised 
republic  is  perhaps  doing  much  to  educate  us  up  to  a  peaceable  and 
natural  transformation  of  society.  Again,  perhaps  the  fiction  that 
there  is  above  all  parties  an  ultimate  arbiter  with  authority  and  with 
interests  entirely  aloof  from  theirs,  does  a  good  deal  to  keep  alive,  in 
the  most  desperate  hours  of  party  conflict,  the  notion  of  a  public 
beyond  and  above  them.  There  is  in  the  sovereign  a  visible  symbol 
of  the  nation  which  the  most  frantic  partisans  are  obliged  to  treat 
with  the  semblance  of  deference.  This  is  a  real  good.  But  we  must 
not  over-estimate  its  e£Bciency.     That  English  parties  in  the  main 
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respect  that  symbol,  conventional  as  it  is,  is  rather  due  to  the 
relative  healthiness  of  English  parties  than  to  the  native  force  of  the 
symbol  itself.  They  have  a  constitutionar  monarch  in  Spain  who 
stands  wringing  his  hands  in  the  midst  of  Zorillists  and  Sagastists. 
When  parties  here  have  got  into  that  mood  our  crown  will  coimt  for 
as  little.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  as  in  all  other 
functions,  the  part  of  the  crown  is  utterly  unreal,  resting  on  a 
transparent  fiction.  The  sovereign  for  the  time  being  is  probably 
no  more  really  fit  to  act  as  arbiter  in  a  crisis,  and  perhaps  does  not 
more  act  as  arbiter,  than  any  chance  man  or  woman  out  of  the  street. 
The  danger  of  relying  on  fictions  which  all  know  to  be  fictions  is  that 
in  times  of  excitement  they  are  utterly  vain.  It  may  be  that  our 
people  altogether  are  not  yet  trained  to  feel  the  existence  of  the 
nation  except  imder  the  material  effigy  of  a  monarchy.  But  this  gilt 
image  of  the  public  good  can  never  produce  that  instinctive  rally  of 
the  citizens  round  the  republic  which  we  may  see  sometimes  burst 
forth  in  the  United  States  to  control  the  recklessness  of  party,  a 
spirit  which  in  yet  higher  forms  rose  into  a  religion  in  many  of  the 
heroic  republics  of  history. 

It  is  often  said,  and  it  will  be  said  again,  that  the  monarchy  gives 
a  high  tone  to  public  life,  inspires  it  with  sentiments  of  honour,  and 
secures  an  efficient  and  cheap  administration.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
English  public  life  exhibits  a  fairly  high  standard  of  personal 
dignity,  an  almost  unexampled  standard  of  pecuniary  honesty,  and 
much  faithful  and  gratuitous  service.  The  monarchy  may  coimt  for 
an  element  in  this  result,  but  it  is  only  a  very  trifling  element.  The 
fact  is  due  to  the  general  character  of  the  governing  class,  who, 
whatever  their  defects,  are  on  the  whole  honourable  in  private  life, 
singularly  pure  as  to  money,  and  with  a  fair  sense  of  public  duty. 
We  need  not  make  too  much  of  the  cockcrowing  and  caterwauling 
and  other  eccentricities  of  a  few  mischievous  youths  in  either  House. 
But  all  this  is  only  saying  that  the  powerful  orders  in  England  have 
still  the  personal  self-respect  of  a  ruling  caste.  It  is  in  a  very  minor 
degree  the  result  of  our  having  a  monarchy.  To  set  it  all  down  to 
the  throne  is  one  of  those  saws  in  schoolboy  themes — post  hoc  ergo 
propter  hoc — which  show  the  class  of  mind  for  which  these  apologies 
for  Royalty  are  intended.  The  same  schoolboy  themes  might  have 
shown  how  all  these  virtues  shone  ten  times  as  brightly  under  the 
ancient  repubUcs.  Indeed,  our  types,  the  eternal  t3rpes,  of  civic 
honesty  and  public  devotion  all  come  from  those  heroic  common- 
wealths. And  are  they  absent  from  the  story  of  the  early  mediaeval 
republics,  of  Genoa,  of  Venice,  of  Bruges  and  Ghent,  from  the  early 
story  of  the  Swiss  and  American  Constitutions  ?  And  if  the  United 
States  are  struggling  now  with  some  of  the  worst  vices  of  democracy, 
their  history  can  show  most  honourable  types  of  jiatriotism  and  duty. 
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sense,  some  of  the  true  "blessings  of  monarchy/*  which  in  backward 
populations  is  the  only  possible  representative  of  the  nation. 

Which  of  these  have  we  ?  From  which  of  the  evils  of  democracy 
does  our  dogcdom  preserve  us  ?  TVe  have  surely  our  fair  share  of 
political  agitation,  party  faction,  and  personal  rivalry.  People  used 
to  imagine  that  monarchy  averted  the  struggle  for  the  first  place  in 
the  State,  and  spared  us  from  unseemly  agitations.  We  were  not  like 
other  men,  they  said — like  those  Americans,  for  instance.  It  surely 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  first  place  in  the  State  is  that  of  the 
head  of  the  ministry,  and  the  struggle  for  it  is  as  keen  as  if  the  title 
were  president  instead  of  premier.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
were  rival  candidates  for  the  office  held  by  General  Grant,  could 
there  be  more  wire-pulling,  more  caucusing,  more  demagogism  than 
we  have  in  a  grand  general  election  ?  The  election  of  President  in 
the  United  States  is  direct,  and  our  own  chief  magistrate  is  elected 
indirectly  by  Parliament,  and  so  far  there  is  less  unmixed  democracy. 
But  that  is  onlv  an  accident,  which  would  cease  if  the  President  of 
the  American,  like  the  President  of  the  French,  Republic  were 
elected  by  a  chamber.  The  scramble  for  power  here  is  as  fierce  as 
ambition  and  recklessness  can  make  it,  and  the  meetings  and  stump- 
ings,  the  jobberies  and  the  buncombe,  the  "platforms,"  the  "  tickets," 
the  "  cornering  "  of  this  party,  and  the  "  stumping  out "  of  that,  go 
on  as  briskly  as  patriotism  and  public  spirit  can  make  them  go  in 
our  phlegmatic  race,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  or  is  not  an  amiable  lady  of  rank  living  a  life  of  seclusion 
in  the  Highlands.  Pcoj^le  must  be  true  disciples  of  Gamaliel  who 
can  lift  up  their  eyes  and  thank  God  that  we  are  spared  the  political 
turmoil  which  afflicts  republics. 

Nor  is  the  throne  even  apparently  the  centre  of  the  national  admi- 
nistration.    The  sovereign  here  is  in  no  rational  sense  the  organ  of 
public  opinion.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  indelicate,  and  even  dishonest, 
for  a  minister  to  pretend  that  the  sovereign  has  the  smallest  par- 
tiality for  any  measure  or  any  men.     When  Mr.  Disraeli  threw  what 
was  thought  to  be  an  intentional  unction  into  the  accepted  language 
of  homage,  he  was  very  justly  rebuked.     It  is  the  first  axiom  of  the 
constitution  that  the  sovereign's  name  is  never  mixed  up  in  politics. 
What  occurred  in  former  generations  is  impossible  now.     It  is  ill- 
mannered  to  suggest  that  he  would  ever  allow  a  personal  opinion  to 
betray  itself.     It  would  be  a  breach  of  decorum  to  do  so ;  for  the 
sovereign  is  as  much  bound  to  keep  his  feelings  to  himself  as  anj 
well-bred  young  lady.     In  consequence,  the  influence  of  the  throne 
whatever  it  may  be  socially,  is  nothing  politically.     Measures  8S 
administrations  derive  not  the  least  authority  or  help  from  it  in  tJ 
way  that  Bismarck  does  from  his  Emperor  or  GortschakoflT  from  I 
Czar.     The  sovereign  has  as  little  to  do  with  strengthening  i 
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hands  of  the  real  government  as  the  belle  of  the  season  or  the  winner 
of  the  Derby.  Rallying  round  the  throne  here  means  intriguing 
for  cards  to  a  court  ball,  waving  a  handkerchief  in  a  grand  stand,  or 
a  holiday  and  extra  beer.  The  throne  has  certain  social  purposes, 
and  some  indirectly  political ;  but  it  does  absolutely  nothing,  like  the 
throne  in  Russia,  and*  even  in  Prussia,  to  give  unity  and  force  to 
the  central  administration.  In  the  way  of  democracy  it  saves  us 
nothing ;  and  to  attribute  our  political  condition  to  the  beneficent 
rule  of  a  monarch  is  as  rational  as  to  set  it  down  to  our  living  under 
the  mild  sway  of  a  lord  mayor. 

Does  the  monarchy  again  secure  us  from  perpetually  criticizing 
and  recasting  the  constitution  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  There  exist 
no  people  but  the  French  who  are  so  constantly  occupied  as  we  in 
remodelling  the  machinery  of  government.  Now  a  real  monarchy 
does  guarantee  a  people  against  this,  which  is,  at  the  very  best,  a 
waste  of  power ;  a  sham  monarchy  provokes  it.  The  Russian,  and 
even  the  Prussian,  system  presupposes  that  the  people  on  the  whole 
accept  the  general  framework  of  the  State  ;  of  all  people,  the  French 
alone  excepted,  we  seem  the  most  dissatisfied  with  ours.  Our  internal 
political  history  of  a  hundred  years  now  has  been  one  interminable 
history  of  reform  bills  and  reform  acts ;  attacks  on  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  Established  Church  ;  struggles  of  class  with  class,  and 
one  order  with  another,  to  get  power,  and  recast  the  constitution ; 
ballot  agitations,  charters,  reform  leagues,  manhood  sufirage,  single 
chamber,  and  woman  suffrage  agitations  succeed  in  weary  round. 
Almost  the  whole  of  our  really  serious  struggles  have  turned  on  the 
persons  by  whom,  not  the  way  in  which,  power  was  to  be  exercised. 
It  is  one  long  series  of  constitutional  amendments,  in  which  every 
element,  and  fixed  point  in  the  constitution  has  been  attacked  and 
defended,  undermined,  revised,  botched,  amended,  and  re-amended 
again,  like  the  Bankruptcy  Acts.  The  substance  of  the  constitution 
has  evaporated  away  in  the  fumes  of  talk ;  and  though  many  of  the 
great  features  still  in  form  survive,  how  many  years'  purchase  are 
they  still  worth,  and  what  is  the  chance  of  the  rising  tide  of  criticism 
and  attack  being  stemmed  back  P  Now  Russia,  which  is  an  acknow- 
ledged monarchy,  is  free  from  all  this ;  and  the  United  States,  which 
is  an  acknowledged  republic,  is  free  from  it.  They  have  in  America 
their  own  political  vices  which  we  are  the  first  to  denouuce ;  but 
they  have  the  immense  advantage  of  an  indefeasible  republic. 
Slavery,  their  special  curse,  apart,  during  the  hundred  years  that  we 
have  been  tinkering  our  constitution  they  have  been  making  and 
discussing  hardly  any  changes  in  theirs.  The  American  people  are 
not  only  satisfied  with  their  system,  but  have  an  intense  devotion  for 
it,  because  it  is  a  republic.  And  if  they  with  their  republic  rest 
content  with  their  constitution,  whilst  we  with  our  monarchy  are 
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ever  fighting  over  ours,  it  is  a  little  illogical  to  assert  that  our 
monarchy  preserves  us  from  evils  which  in  fact  we  have  got,  and 
they,  republicans,  have  not. 

The  example  of  France  is  rather  misleading.  France  is  in  a 
seething  state  because  its  class  and  religious  feuds  have  reached  a 
frightful  pitch  of  intensity,  not  because  it  is  a  republic.  In  face  of 
the  conspicuous  stability  of  the  American  republic  or  of  the  Swiss 
republics,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attribute  the  spasms  of  France  to 
that  cause.  They  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  monarchy  in 
France,  as  in  Spain,  is  a  mere  conspiracy.  T\Tien  the  struggle  between 
labour  and  capital,  intelligence  and  superstition,  has  reached  the 
same  white  heat  here,  if  it  were  unhappily  to  reach  it,  our  monarchy 
would  crumble  up  like  paper  in  the  blaze.  It  is  quite  clear,  as  we 
see  in  Ireland,  that  it  does  nothing  whatever  to  modify  the  great 
labour  questions,  or  to  reconcile  the  bitterness  of  religious  war.  It 
might  very  easily  be  converted  into  a  distinct  aggravation  of  them. 
The  immunity  from  revolution,  and  the  prosperity  of  England,  are 
due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  aristocratic  bourgeoisie  who  govern 
it  have  not  yet  lost  the  control  of  power  ;  and  that  they  havo  wisely 
averted  or  diverted  some  of  the  most  formidable  questions  which 
hang  over  society.  But  in  this  result  the  monarchy  has  had  no 
active  share  ;  or  not  more  than  the  mace  of  Parliament,  the  ermine 
of  the  judges,  or  some  other  great  historic  pageants. 

They  have  always  taught  us  that  the  throne  was  a  venerable 
fetish,  wholly  without  active  functions,  and  as  such  we  must  always 
regard  it.  It  is  a  little  too  much  that  we  should  now  be  told  that 
it  is  a  real  engine  for  solving  political  problems.  Hallam 
and  Macaulay,  "  under  the  most  distinguished  patronage,"  have 
hammered  into  us  a  faith  in  the  innate  wickedness  of  kings,  and  the 
dangers  of  allowing  them  a  particle  of  real  power  ;  and  it  is  a  little 
too  late,  now  that  discontent  is  felt  at  the  incompetent  management 
of  the  State,  to  call  out  the  venerable  idol,  and  to  tell  us  that  it  is 
alive  and  that  we  are  to  bow  down  and  worship  it.  Whig  statesmen 
have  themselves  deliberately,  by  their  own  acts  and  the  teaching  of 
their  official  schoolmasters,  destroyed  any  vestige  of  real  efficiency 
that  the  monarchy  ever  had  in  the  political  system.  They  have 
taught  us  to  regard  it  politically  as  a  sort  of  Original  Sin.  Venerable 
idol  they  have  made  it,  and  venerable  idol  it  is.  Wo  read  in  Livy 
that  whenever  the  Roman  Senate  was  utterly  puzzled  or  very  much 
frightened,  it  straightway  decreed  a  Lectistemium — a  ceremony  in 
which  the  old  images  were  solemnly  paraded.  It  is  a  little  too  late 
to  repeat  that  sublime  hocus;  and  if  they  did,  the  augurs  would 
laugh  so  immoderately  that  they  could  hardly  go  through  the 
ceremony.  The  present  generation  can  remember  the  slights  which 
some  of  our  most  noisy  royalists  liave  from  time  to  time  cast  on  the 
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sovereign.  Bumble  has  talked  quite  coarsely  of  "  the  Board"  in  the 
hearing  of  the  whole  parish.  None  can  forget  their  tone  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort  during  his  life.  His  ability,  rectitude,  and  earnest- 
ness ought  at  least  to  have  protected  him  from  that,  as  her  personal 
qualities  and  her  difficult  position  ought  equally  to  have  protected  the 
Queen.  Our  tradesmen  now  rally  round  the  throne,  and  advertise 
themselves  well  at  a  loyal  procession.  To  them  the  throne  is  the 
symbol  of  order  and  internal  peace.  So  was  the  empire  to  the 
shopkeepers  of  Paris.  It  is  the  symbol,  but  it  is  not  the  source. 
To  secure  that  peace  and  order  it  is  absolutely  powerless  ;  and  some 
most  intemperate  conservatives  are  now  doing  much  to  make  it  quite  the 
contrary.  The  tradesman  will  soon  find  out,  if  this  goes  on,  that  the 
throne  is  really  a  constant  menace  to  order;  and  the  moment  he 
does,  he  will  throw  it  over  as  readily  as  his  Parisian  confrere  pulled 
down  the  imperial  arms. 

As  for  the  aristocracy,  hereditary  or  monetary,  they  have  a  great 
spirit  of  political  compromise.  Whenever  they  find  that  the  throne 
guarantees  themselves  against  revolution,  much  as  gongs  and  tom- 
toms are  sovereign  cures  for  an  eclipse,  they  will  be  the  first  to  let  it 
go.  Our  governing  classes,  like  the  beaver  or  coon  of  our  youth,  will 
always  satisfy  the  hunter  when  they  are  hard-pressed.  **  Colonel," 
they  cry  when  the  game  is  up,  "  we  are  coming  down."  And  down 
they  come  with  a  really  good  grace,  wagging  their  tails  as  if  they 
were  simply  tired  of  sitting  up  aloft.  In  the  same  sense  the  real 
governing  classes  will  hold  on  by  House  of  Lords,  Church,  and 
Throne,  until  they  see  that  they  are  doing  them  more  harm  than 
good.  Comte  always  said  that  they  had  a  remarkable  instinct  of 
self-modification.  They  made  England  in  1688  a  disguised  republic, 
and  since  that  date  they  have  been  slowly  stripping  off  the  disguise. 
It  would  be  a  pretty  piece  of  political  speculation  which  of  the  three 
garments.  Church,  House  of  Lords,  or  Throne,  they  will  unbutton 
last.  In  an  age  when  politics  exhibit  no  social  principle  whatever, 
anything  is  possible,  and  marvellous  transformations  of  opinion  seize 
our  people  as  if  by  special  revelation.  In  a  brisk  session  or  so,  the 
Peers  would  be  ready  to  take  the  plunge,  throw  out  the  bill  for 
shutting  up  their  House  two  years  running,  and  in  the  next  glide 
into  real  power  as  county  M.P.'s.  So  with  the  Crown.  There  is  no 
family  in  Europe  which  can  yield  so  gracefully  as  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  Its  princes,  with  their  goodness  of  heart  and  homely 
tastes,  would  take  their  place  naturally  at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy, 
a  process  already  commenced  by  a  recent  happy  alliance.  Like  the 
Princes  of  Orleans,  they  would  easily  pass  into  first  citizens  (by 
courtesy),  remarkable,  let  us  hope,  for  their  industrious  and  high-toned 
lives.  Who  at  Lord  Palmerston's  death  dreamt  of  an  attack  on  Esta- 
blished Churches  ?  The  handwriting  was  seen  upon  the  wall  with  the 
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signature  of  a  well-known  statesman ;  the  Chaldeans  trembled ;  and 
all  was  over.  An  ago  of  profound  political  unbelief  accepts  the 
smallest  signs.  And,  possibly  even  after  some  special  revelation, 
having  "thought  twice,"  and  avowing  a  "sneaking  kindness"  for 
the  institution,  Mr.  Gladstone  or  one  of  his  successors  will  be  rising 
in  a  crowded  House  to  propose  more  famous  resolutions  "  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  highest 
interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
&c.  &C.,  demand  in  fact  a  well-considered  scheme — with  due  regard 
for  vested  interests — for  the  disestablishment  of  the  British  monarchy." 

To  return  to  more  practical  things.  Political  hypocrisy  has  grown 
to  that  pitch,  that  free  discussion  of  the  institutions  of  our  country 
is  supposed  to  be  sacrilege  or  personal  outrage.  To  the  silly  and 
cowardly  charge  of  disloyalty,  temperate  republicans  show  an  open 
front.  Those  to  whom  the  establishment  of  a  real  goTernment  is 
all-important  are  not  the  men  to  be  disloyal  in  the  just  sense  of 
that  term.  They  are  loyal  in  that  they  respect  the  laws  of  their 
country,  be  they  made  by  them  or  not :  they  will  abide  by  them  until 
they  are  changed ;  but  their  right  to  change  them  is  the  condition  of 
their  loyal  abiding.  They  respect  all  public  functionaries  who 
honestly  fulfil  the  public  duties  of  their  office.  They  repudiate  all 
attacks  on  public  functionaries  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties 
— for  each  is  the  representative  of  the  common  weal — ^be  that  func- 
tionary sovereign  on  his  throne,  magistrate  on  his  bench,  or  police- 
man on  his  beat.  It  is  not  we  republicans  who  narrow  down  into  a 
sinecure  the  noble  spirit  of  loyalty,  the  life-blood  of  societies.  We 
are  for  strengthening  the  dignity  of  the  ruler,  not  for  reducing  it ; 
for  vitalising  government,  not  for  paralyzing  it.  As  to  the  idle  or 
professional  slanderer,  it  would  be  as  profitable  to  answer  him  as  to 
brush  away  bluebottles  and  flies  in  the  dog  days.  Truant  curates 
who  snigger  in  the  Saturday  Mevietc,  fiery  Bardolphs  and  Bohemians 
who  swagger  in  Sunday  or  in  week-day  prints — ^buzz  on !  But  it 
may  be  as  well  to  put  on  record  for  any  one  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  this  present  writer  at  least  has  never  confounded  republic  with 
democracy.  It  is  not  he  or  his  friends  who  would  teach  the  people 
the  Gospel  of  Equality,  or  the  revelation  of  Universal  Suffrage.  It 
is  not  they  who  have  held  up  the  United  States  as  the  eternal  model 
of  a  republic ;  for  in  many  things  we  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
We  ask  for  nothing  better  than  a  strong  government  clothed  with 
all  majesty,  provided  the  majesty  be  that  of  the  nation.  So  far  from 
proscribing  loyalty,  it  is  to  loyalty  we  look  to  put  fresh  life  into  the 
commonwealth. 

And  as  to  the  lady  who  now  holds  the  royal  office,  it  is  certainly 
not  we  who  would  drag  her  name  into  a  political  controversy.  They 
who  can  speak  of  that  office  without  affectation,  see  perhaps  best 
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some  of  the  diflBculties  by  whicli  it  is  beset.  One  who  occupies  the 
throne  of  the  great  Normans,  of  the  Edwards,  of  Elizabeth,  of 
Cromwell,  of  William  of  Orange,  the  successor  and  kinswoman  of 
heroes,  receives  a  halo  from  the  glories  of  that  historic  seat.  She, 
who  by  a  tragic  fate  working  with  special  circumstance,  is  widowed 
as  few  women  are,  by  a  life  of  communion  with  the  dead,  has  sanc- 
tified again  the  sacred  name  of  widow.  We  are  not  the  last  to 
honour  that  purpose  which  has  made  her  life  a  lifelong  widowhood. 
Men  who  reject  the  cant  of  conventional  homage  may  best  judge 
that  thankless  task  of  routine  which  is  the  solid  fact  beneath  so 
much  lip-mockery.  No !  it  is  not  we  who  are  disloyal  to  the  person 
of  the  sovereign,  not  we  who  are  lacking  in  respect  for  the  woman 
who,  cut  off  from  that  private  life  which  is  the  glory  of  other  women, 
devoted  by  destiny  to  a  life  of  public  drudgery,  in  a  sphere  which  is 
one  long  phantasmagoria,  has  left  society  to  its  dance  of  fashion, 
and  toils  on  silently  at  her  melancholy  office. 

But  whilst  discouraging  any  disturbance  of  the  constitution,  and 
offering  personal  respect  to  the  first  magistrate  under  it,  we  are 
certainly  not  to  be  debarred  from  this  amongst  other  political  topics. 
The  air  of  holy  mystery  which  it  is  usual  to  throw  round  it  is  one 
of  the  drollest  bits  of  our  social  affectation.  If  we  think  the  office 
an  encumbrance  in  itself,  however  well  it  may  be  filled,  we  have  a 
right  to  say  so.  And  when  certain  persons  think  to  awe  us  into 
silence  with  a  tone  of  bullying  pomposity,  it  is  a  little  too  much 
for  our  patience.  Are  a  few  jaded  clubmen  and  the  liveried  para- 
sites of  the  official  world  to  brag  about  the  throne  like  Jeames 
de  la  Pluche  about  his  "  gracious  sovarinx,"  are  they  to  scold  all 
round  as  if  they  were  hall-porters  to  the  entire  peerage,  whilst 
plain  men  are  not  to  discuss  the  institutions  they  live  under  ? 
What !  are  they  to  bluster  about  the  privilege  of  eating  dirt,  and 
air  their  ridiculous  topknots  and  staves  as  if  it  were  something 
manly  and  great,  are  they  to  wallow  in  the  mud  and  beslobber  the 
very  frippery  of  the  throne,  their  backs  resplendent  with  menial 
plush,  their  mouths  crammed  with  pickings  from  the  courtly  platter, 
and  we  poor  people  not  so  much  as  to  laugh  ?  Take  notice,  all  ye 
superannuated  beadles  of  the  British  constitution,  all  well-lined 
beefeaters  and  gorgeous  lackeys  of  Eng  Snob,  we  mean  to  laugh. 
Never  did  you  do  anything  so  silly  as  when  you  tried  to  bully  and 
brag  about  your  own  loyalty  to  the  dynasty  of  your  choice.  There  is 
but  one  throne,  that  of  King  Snob  the  Great !  and  ye  are  of  his  Privy 
Council.  With  a  healthier  generation  all  this  is  irresistibly  droll. 
We  see  how  entirely  political  argument  loses  its  sense  when  it  loses 
its  self-respect.  If  the  governing  orders,  who  are  practical  men, 
desire  a  serious  advocacy  of  the  siatus  qtio  (for  which  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said),  they  must  not  leave  it  in   the  hands  of  their  own 
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toadies  and  trenchermen.  To  see  them  come  strutting  into  the  presence 
of   their    mistress   with   grotesque   genuflexions    and    preposterous 
fiimperings  reminds  us  only  of  Malvolio  the  cross-gartered.     And 
they  talk  of  a  respected  functionary  of  the  British  constitution  like 
the  laureate  Blackmore  in  a  birthday  ode.     It  will  not  do.     These 
outrageous  seniors  must  be  put  away.     When  we  hear  their  apos- 
trophes to  monarchy,  we  cannot  but  laugh.     Nay,  we  get  rather 
grim  when  wo  see  the  fascination  it  has  for  the  meaner  natures.  We 
are  perfectly  loyal ;  and  we  wish  to  remain  so.  We  want  to  be  able  to 
think  of  the  monarchy  without  bursting  out  laughing.  And  we  never 
can  whilst  these  egregious  pantaloons  are  whining  and  grovelling 
before  it.     We  will  do  whatever  is  civil.     But  we  are  not  Japanese 
kotowing  to  a  Mikado,  or  Chinamen  licking  the  dust  to  the  brother  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  A  serious  and  somewhat  melancholy  interest  is  the 
feeling  we  wish  to  entertain  in  dealing  with  this  ancient  institution. 
We  are  proud  of  it  as  a  curious  relic  of  the  past ;  we  are  touched  by 
it;  we  feel  a  soft  antiquarian  sentiment  creep  over  us;  when  we  chance 
to  meet  it  we  look  on  it  with  all  that  respectful  and  good-humoured 
interest  which  we  feel  for  any  other  of  our  quaint  reminiscences  of 
the  course  of  time — for  the  Tower  of  London  or  Temple  Bar.     We 
want    a   calm   and  harmonious  sense   of    studious   appreciation — 
unbroken   by  the  antics  of  these  blatant  showmen.     Take  notice, 
beadles,  beefeaters,  and  all  other  serving-men,  gartered  or  cross- 
gartered,   that  we   desire  to  contemplate  our  ancient  monuments 
without  your  help ;  nor  shall  all  your  menial  jargon  prevent  us  from 
studying  them  with  common  sense  and  independence. 

We  are  not  blind  to  such  positive  advantages  as  we  may  fairly 
attribute  to  our  own  quasi-monarchy.  They  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  not  very  easy  to  state  with  precision.  Still  they  ought  to  have 
every  weight  given  to  them.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  fairly  said  that, 
in  the  absence  of  higher  cultivation,  the  monarchy  for  some  people 
embodies  and  carries  on  the  traditions  of  the  country,  and  gives  a 
unity  to  our  historical  life  very  favourable  to  order  and  internal 
development.  It  might  cause  an  abrupt  gulf  in  our  history,  as  is  too 
often  seen  in  France,  if  the  republic  was  not  felt  to  be  the  natural 
successor  of  the  monarchy.  And  our  actual  form  of  disguised 
republic  is  perhaps  doing  much  to  educate  us  up  to  a  peaceable  and 
natural  transformation  of  society.  Again,  perhaps  the  fiction  that 
there  is  above  all  parties  an  ultimate  arbiter  with  authority  and  with 
interests  entirely  aloof  from  theirs,  does  a  good  deal  to  keep  alive,  in 
the  most  desperate  hours  of  party  conflict,  the  notion  of  a  public 
beyond  and  above  them.  There  is  in  the  sovereign  a  visible  symbol 
of  the  nation  which  the  most  frantic  partisans  are  obliged  to  treat 
with  the  semblance  of  deference.  This  is  a  real  good.  But  we  must 
not  over-estimate  its  efficiency.     That  English  parties  in  the  main 
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Tespect  that  symbol,  conventional  as  it  is^  is  rather  due  to  the 
Telative  healthiness  of  English  parties  than  to  the  native  force  of  the 
symbol  itself.  They  have  a  constitutionaT  monarch  in  Spain  who 
stands  wringing  his  hands  in  the  midst  of  Zorillists  and  Sagastists. 
When  parties  here  have  got  into  that  mood  our  crown  will  count  for 
as  little.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  as  in  all  other 
functions^  the  part  of  the  crown  is  utterly  unreal,  resting  on  a 
transparent  fiction.  The  sovereign  for  the  time  being  is  probably 
no  more  really  fit  to  act  as  arbiter  in  a  crisis,  and  perhaps  does  not 
more  act  as  arbiter,  than  any  chance  man  or  woman  out  of  the  street. 
The  danger  of  relying  on  fictions  which  all  know  to  be  fictions  is  that 
in  times  of  excitement  they  are  utterly  vain.  It  may  be  that  our 
people  altogether  are  not  yet  trained  to  feel  the  existence  of  the 
nation  except  imder  the  material  effigy  of  a  monarchy.  But  this  gilt 
image  of  the  public  good  can  never  produce  that  instinctive  rally  of 
the  citizens  round  the  republic  which  we  may  see  sometimes  burst 
forth  in  the  United  States  to  control  the  recklessness  of  party,  a 
spirit  which  in  yet  higher  forms  rose  into  a  religion  in  many  of  the 
heroic  republics  of  history. 

It  is  often  said,  and  it  will  be  said  again,  that  the  monarchy  gives 
a  high  tone  to  public  life,  inspires  it  with  sentiments  of  honour,  and 
secures  an  efficient  and  cheap  administration.   There  is  no  doubt  that 
English  public  life   exhibits  a  fairly  high   standard  of   personal 
dignity,  an  almost  unexampled  standard  of  pecuniary  honesty,  and 
much  faithful  and  gratuitous  service.     The  monarchy  may  count  for 
an  element  in  this  result,  but  it  is  only  a  very  trifling  element.     The 
fact  is  due  to  the  general  character  of  the  governing  class,  who, 
whatever  their  defects,  are  on  the  whole  honourable  in  private  life, 
singularly  pure  as  to  money,  and  with  a  fair  sense  of  public  duty. 
We  need  not  make  too  much  of  the  cockcrowing  and  caterwauling 
and  other  eccentricities  of  a  few  mischievous  youths  in  either  House. 
£ut  all  this  is  only  saying  that  the  powerful  orders  in  England  have 
atill  the  personal  self-respect  of  a  nding  caste.    It  is  in  a  very  minor 
degree  the  result  of  our  having  a  monarchy.     To  set  it  all  down  to 
the  throne  is  one  of  those  saws  in  schoolboy  themes — post  hoc  ergo 
j>ropter  hoc — which  show  the  class  of  mind  for  which  these  apologies 
for  Royalty  are  intended.     The  same  schoolboy  themes  might  have 
shown  how  all  these  virtues  shone  ten  times  as  brightly  under  the 
ancient  repubUcs.     Indeed,  our  types,  the  eternal  types,  of  civic 
ionesty  and  public  devotion  all  come  from  those  heroic  common- 
wealths.    And  are  they  absent  from  the  story  of  the  early  mediaQval 
republics,  of  Genoa,  of  Venice,  of  Bruges  and  Ghent,  from  the  early 
etory  of  the  Swiss  and  American  Constitutions  P  And  if  the  United 
States  are  struggling  now  with  some  of  the  worst  vices  of  democracy, 
their  history  can  show  most  honourable  types  of  patriotism  and  duly. 
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The  worat  of  their  jobbers  and  birelingB  in  office  mre  not  worse  tlusM 
those  who  in  different  ages  haye    polluted  our  own  and   other 
monarchies.    Washington  and  Franklin  may  hold  their  own  Bgaantik 
Walpole  and  Bute.    And  then  for  the  conyerse.     The  most  coonpt 
of  all  European  administrations  is  said  to  be  the  Bussian,  the  mot/b^ 
essentially  monarchic  of  States,  as  in  the  last  century  was  that  of  ilie 
Louises  in  France,  where  monarchy  and  corruption  becamue  oon* 
Tertible  terms.     The  French  administration  and  army  haye  hardly 
lost  in  exchanging  empire  for  republic.      Spain  and  Cbeece  are 
constitutional  monarchies,  yet  no  one  would  cite  any  one  of  these  as> 
high  types  of  imselfishness  in  public  life.     Certainly  the  administra- 
tion of  Switzerland  would  most  justly  compete  with  them,  whilst 
nothing,  even  in  the  yices  of  the  United  States,  could  sink  below 
them.    The  fact  is,  that  the  honosty  of  public  servants  depends  on 
the  tone  of  the  class  which  furnishes  those  serrants,  and  has  nothing' 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  are  the  servants  of  a  republic,  or  the 
servants  of  a  monarchy.     Parliamentary  or  public  supervision  may 
have  much  to  do  with  it,  but  monarchy  little  or  nothing.    There  are 
abundant  instances  of  monarchies,  the  servants  of  which  have  been 
thoroughly  corrupt  and  servile,  and  there  have  been  repuUics,  the 
servants  of  which  have  displayed  the  loftiest  public  virtues.   But  the 
argument  itself  is  somewhat  childish,  and  only  half  serious.     A  mim 
of  genius  who  has  to  stand  on  his  head  to  amuse  a  Lancashire  mob 
may  use  it  for  want  of  another,  and  able  editors  have  to  sell  it  at  IxL 
or  3d.  a  sheet.    But  it  is  a  pretty  dear  proof  that  apologies  ht 
hereditary  monarchies  are    no    longer  attempted   in  earnest    by 
thoughtful  men. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  monarchy  appears  to  close  the  highest 
place  in  the  State  to  ambition  and  faction,  by  reserving  as  it  were  a 
supreme  neutral  ground  to  which  neither  can  aspire.    So  far  this  la 
a  good.   But  as  we  have  already  shown,  it  is  only  nominally  and  not 
really  the  highest  place  of  power  which  is  closed.     The  place  of  real 
power  is  the  prize  of  popular  election.     The  place  of  unreal  power  is- 
a  wearisome  sinecure.   And  every  year  and  every  struggle  dinainishea- 
the  importance  of  the  sham  function  and  increases  that  of  the  true- 
function.    It  is,  however,  unquestionable  that  the  existence  of  an 
historic  monarchy,  wisely  used,  may  be  favourable  for  the  time  to  lu 
rational  conservatism,  and  instinctively  divert  minds  from  thoughta 
of  violent  revolution.    At  present  it  is  so.    And  this  in  our  eyes,  as- 
in  those  of  all  genuine  conservatives,  is  a  good  so  long  as  it  lasts.  But 
then  we  are  republican  conservatives,  and  we  cannot  he^  seeing  that 
an  historic  republic  does  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  in  a  far  more 
complete  way.    It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Swiss  H^ublic'or  the 
American  Bepublic  is  far  less  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  monarohy 
than  our  monarchy  is  to  expand  into  a  republic.    Both  of  thasfr 
republics  offer  far  greater  securities  to  order  and  permanence.    And 
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"wbSUb  ihe  oonserrative  foroe  of  ihese  republies  grown  witii  tlie 
eidigfatenment  of  each  generation^  the  conBervatiTe  force  of  our 
numarohy  by  the  mne  ratio  dimimshee.  In  fbet,  we  already  aee  it 
entering  on  &e  stage  in  which  it  will  become  a  disturbing  dement. 
If  there  are  adyantages  in  filling  up  the  first  plaoe  in  the  State  by  a 
figiire*head,  ihere  are  disadiwntages  if  your  State  chances  to  need 
a  real  head! 

When  we  come  to  press  home  the  positive  argmnents  in  faTour  of 
a  monarchy-<in-backram,  they  are  too  fine  to  be  visible  without 
straining,  or  too  gross  to  discuss  without  a  smile.  They  are  too 
much  of  the  sort  to  which  Falstaff  treats  us  as  his  reasons  for 
respecting  the  king,  only  they  are  sadly  less  amusing.  We  have 
had  elegant  essayists  assuring  us  that  the  people  must  have  a 
pageant — ^which  might  be  a  plea  for  Lord  Mayor's  show  or  the 
revival  of  tournaments,  but  hardly  for  making  the  entire  constitution 
culminate  in  pasteboard.  Oertainly  if  the  people  must  have  a 
pageant,  they  get  exceedingly  little  of  it.  We  are  told  that 
monarchy  is  the  theatric  part  of  the  constitution,  though  why  a 
nation  should  need  a  theatric  part  to  its  constitution  more  than  a 
man  is  not  so  apparent.  And  theatric  is  an  unlucky  phrase,  when  we 
remember  the  growing  affinity  of  the  stage  for  burlesque.  Monarchy, 
we  are  told,  gives  a  tone  to  society  and  domestic  life,  which  is 
possibly  true.  But  what  that  tone  is,  entirely  depends  on  the 
monarch.  It  is  happily  now  the  tone  that  is  given  by  an  irreproach- 
able lady,  esto  perpetua  !  but  it  is  sometimes  that  of  a  debauched 
booby.  When  we  reflect  on  the  perils  which  surround  virtue  on  a 
throne,  it  is  perhaps  almost  as  likely  to  be  one  as  the  other ;  so  that 
particular  feature  is  about  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  The  topic  is  one 
on  which  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge ;  but  by  no  means  savoury.  And 
on  the  whole  it  is  an  argument  which  it  might  be  better  to  drop. 

But  there  are  others  at  hand.  As  we  all  know,  the  monarchy  is 
good  for  trade.  Thia  is  a  very  powerful  argument,  and  was  always 
used  by  the  press  when  the  court  was  long  absent  from  London. 
The  late  French  empire  also  was  good  for  trade — on  the  whole  with 
doubtful  success.  Again,  Royalty  encourages  art,  fosters  science;  has 
given  us  South  Kensington  and  the  Hall  of  Arts.  Ah  !  we  were  for- 
getting the  inspiration  which  loyalty  gives  to  art  and  thought.  See 
the  sun  of  royalty  beam  upon  the  world  of  letters.  Eureka !  A  king 
amongst  us!  A  king,  a  king!  "Sire,  what  happy  boldness!'' 
"He  has  crossed  the  channel ! "  Was  it  Leopold,  was  it  William  the 
Conqueror  P  Hush,  he  speaks.  "  U  aura  raison,''  as  the  chamber- 
lains say  in  Zadig.    He  has  spoken !     "Ha  raison.''^    The  sternest 

(1)  '*  Le  diner  dnza  troii  heuzai ;  dte  qn'il  omrrit  la  boache  poor  parler,  le  premier 
diambellan  dit :  II  aura  zaisoxi.  A  peine  eut-il  prononoe  qnatre  parolee  que  ^<b  leoond 
ehamhellan  B*toia :  n  a  raiaon.  Lee  deux  autres  chambellans  firent  de  grande  ^data 
deTue  dee  bone  mote  qn'H  arait  dite  on  qu'il  axait  dii  dire. 
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republican  must  be  staggered  when  he  dwells  (as  who  that  ever  held 
a  pen  can  refuse  to  dwell  ?)  on  the  air  of  high-toned  manliness,  on 
that  fine  spiritual  dignity  which  beneath  the  sunshine  of  the  crown 
flows  upwards  like  a  sap  into  the  fibres  of  the  intellectual  world.  Turn 
to  our  Royal  Academies,  our  Royal  Literary  Funds,  our  Royal  Associa- 
tions, our  infinite  Royal  Shoe-blacking  and  Platter-licking  Societies. 
Let  us  watch  them  in  their  annual  celebrations,  in  their  festivals  to 
the  sister  muses.  What  Athenian  nights !  what  Attic  salt  mixed 
with  what  Spartan  pride  I  How  the  grace  of  the  courtier  but  stimu- 
lates the  genius  of  the  man !  Artist,  critic,  singer,  are  transfigured 
into  loftier  forms,  and  make  a  truly  royal  chorus  singing  one  hymn 
— "  It  were  better  to  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my  king  than 
a  citizen  of  the  republic  of  letters ! " 

**  Que  son  m^rite  est  extreme  ! 
Que  de  gr&ces !  que  de  grandeur  I 

Ah !  combien  Monseigneur 
Doit  ^tre  content  de  lui-m^me  !  "  {Zadig.) 

It  is  reported,  likewise,  that  monarchy  refines  the  people  by  accus- 
toming their  minds  to  tasteful  display.  A  most  valuable  office  in 
any  nation  !  But  a  nation  rich  in  Lothairs  has  almost  a  superfluity 
of  this  special  form  of  culture.  Lastly,  we  are  positively  assured 
that  it  gives  a  general  tone  to  society,  which  seems  to  be  the  quality 
that  secures  it  the  valuable  patronage  of  Mr.  Edwin  James  *'  on  his 
return,"  as  the  court  newsman  would  say,  "from  a  visit  to  the  United 
States.'^  But  these  virtues  have  all  been  summed  up  by  another 
James — Mr.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche,  the  zenith  of  whose  career  he 
assures  us  was  reached  at  his  first  appearance  at  a  levee.  During 
the  eventful  night  which  preceded  it,  he  tells  us  that  "  Corts,  erls, 
presntations,  Goldstix,  gracious  Sovarinx  mengled  in  my  dreembs 
unceasnly."  And  so  do  these  refining  visions  still  "  mengle"  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  "  dreembs  "  of  the  plushocracy.  0  Richard ! 
0,  mon  Roi !    Who  would  wake  them  from  that  simple  enjoyment  P 

To  turn  from  the  cackle  of  society  to  political  argument.     It  will 
appear,  in  fact,  that  the  serious  argmnents  for  monarchy  all  resolve 
themselves  into  this — ^that  it  is  there.     And  this  is  a  very  strong 
argument  indeed  ;  in  truth,  it  is  a  conclusive  argument  against  any 
wanton  meddling  with  it.     It  is  the  old  argument  which  has  so  long 
saved  Temple  Bar.     There  it  is.     No  one  would  now  put  it  there ; 
no  one  can  see  any  particular  use  in  it ;  every  one  can  see  we  should, 
be  better  without  it.      But  still  the   associations  roimd  it  are  ei9 
great,  and  the  shock  its  absence  would  cause  is  so  grave,  that  it 
is  as  well  to  let  it  stand.     The  monarchy,  although   a  political 
nullity,  is  indeed  associated  with  every  phase  of  English  society.     It 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  statm  quo.     It  is  the  keystone  of  our 
social  system.     Thus,  though  of  very  small  account  in  itselP,  it  is 
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a  most  potent  symbol.     To  the  governing  classes  it  is  the  sign  of 
±heir  right  to  govern.     It  is  more  than  the  sign^  it  is  their  conse- 
cration, the  holy  oil  with  which  they  are  anointed.     To  them,  it  is 
"what  the  Sacrament  of  the  mass  is  to  the  Catholic  priesthood.     As 
the  priest  is  sanctified  to  his  congregation,  who  '*  see  God  made  and 
eaten  all  day  long,"  so  the  governing  orders  fresh  from  the  actual 
presence  of  Majesty  seem  to  acquire  a  power  to  rule  the  common. 
They  come  forth  to  the  public  gaze  with  a  halo  like  an  Aaronite  who 
has  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  or  like  Moses  when  he  came  down 
with  horns  from  the  fiery  mount.     This  is  the  reason  why,  whilst 
treating  the  throne  with  real  disdain,  they  have  contrived,  by  certain 
high-polite  circumlocutions,  to   throw  round  it  an  air  of  sacred 
mystery.     In  fact,  the  governing  orders  in  England  could  no  more 
manage  the  plebeians  without  the  mystical  rites  of  monarchy  than 
the  Roman  aristocracy  could  have  ruled  without  augurs  and  sacred 
chickens. 

To  the  wealthy  orders,  again,  the  monarchy  is  the  sjrmbol  of 
respect  for  wealth,  respect  for  luxury,  and  respect  for  an  idle  class. 
Not  that  it  is  itself  very  rich,  or  very  luxurious,  or  at  present  at  all 
idle.  Personally,  the  sovereign  now  drudges  like  a  head  examining 
clerk  at  dull,  though  perfectly  useless,  tasks.  From  real  work  the 
office  is  debarred  by  custom  and  law.  But  a  society  which  still 
maintains  a  purely  sinecure  monarchy  consecrates  dignity  with- 
out responsibility,  wealth  without  toil,  and  display  for  its  own 
sake.  They  feel  therefore,  whilst  the  monarchy  lasts,  that  their 
own  lives  and  their  own  position  are  abundantly  defensible,  for 
they  are  but  its  faint  image  and  copy.  By  a  ceremonial  crown 
the  whole  hierarchy  of  society,  its  artificial  dignities,  its  religion 
of  display,  and  its  claim  to  enjoy  itself  for  the  good  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  all  consecrated.  It  would  be  irrational  to  strain  at 
the  gnat  of  Lothair  whilst  swallowing  the  camel  of  the  Civil  List. 
The  vidgar  idea  of  a  sovereign  is  that  of  a  sort  of  Apis  or  sacred 
bull  whom  it  is  a  solemn  duty  to  fatten  and  make  sleek  for  a  blessing 
on  the  people.  And  the  idle  rich  are  but  too  ready  to  suppose  them- 
selves local  avatars  of  Apis ;  and  most  conscientiously  do  they  seek 
the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures  by  growing  fatter  and  sleeker. 
To  the  whole  order  of  the  wealthy  and  the  luxurious,  the  crown  is 
therefore  a  sine  qua  non.  It  serves  them  at  once  with  their  type 
and  their  ideal — the  symbol  of  their  life — their  justification  and 
raison  cPitre. 

To  the  entire  middle  class,  in  a  word,  from  the  capitalist  down  to 
the  smallest  tradesman,  the  monarchy  at  present  represents  prosperity 
because  it  represents  the  existing  order  of  things.  To  them  it  is  an 
institution  to  touch  which  would  be  to  touch  Diana  of  the  Ephesians, 
the  temple  whereout  they  suck  no  small  advantage.  It  is  true  aU  this 
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is  not  because  it  is  a  monarchy :  not  because  it  at  all  produces  that 
prosperity,  but  simply  because  it  is  there.  In  the  United  States 
the  republic  is  just  as  much  the  palladium  of  the  existing  state, 
and  just  as  faYOurable,  indeed  is  eyen  more  favourable  to  the  art  of 
making  fortunes.  There  the  entire  industrial  and  money-making 
class  rallies  round  the  republic  with  an  even  deeper  jealousy  than 
does  our  moneyed  class  round  the  throne  as  the  symbol  of  the  skUus 
quo ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  in  harmony  with 
all  their  other  tendencies  and  interests,  which  cannot  be  said  for  the 
monarchy  here. 

Monarchy,  in  a  word,  is  the  social  atatm  quo.  Politically  it  has  no 
tangible  importance,  socially  it  is  the  consecration  of  the  present. 
The  monarchy  is  therefore  not  a  political  question  at  all,  but  a  social 
question.  And  since  social  questions  cannot  be  settled  by  external 
revolutions,  any  violent  attack  on  the  monarchy  as  an  institution 
would  fail  to  secure  its  object.  It  would  be  like  attempting  to 
abolish  luxury  or  suppress  wealth  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  popular 
plebiscite.  For  a  formal  political  change  it  would  risk  a  critical 
social  convulsion.  The  time  may  come  when  political  problems 
of  paramount  moment  have  stifled  all  minor  interests ;  when  one  of 
those  mysterious  revulsions  of  mind  have  silently  transformed  our 
practical  people ;  and  then  the  paraphernalia  of  the  crown  may 
awaken  as  little  emotion  as  John  Doe  and  Richard  Boe.  But 
without  one  of  those  moments  of  political  transfiguration  of  which  a 
great  people  are  occasionally  capable,  without  a  fuller  and  more 
conscious  mental  preparation,  without  a  real  republican  patriotism, 
the  official  disestablishment  of  monarchy  would  be  no  very  mighty 
a&ir.  It  would  not  dethrone  wealth,  idleness,  servility.  The 
menial  loyalty  to  display  would  be  as  loyal  as  ever.  Lothairs  would 
mount  the  vacant  throne,  and  scramble  for  the  regalia.  The  symbol 
might  be  discarded,  but  the  thing  would  be  cherished. 

For  these  and  many  such  reasons,  there  is  little  need  for  Re- 
publican agitation.  A  bald  movement  against  the  monarchical 
formulas,  even  on  strictly  constitutional  bases,  would  have  no  adequate 
object.  It  woidd  be  to  attack  the  reaction  on  their  chosen  battle- 
field. It  would  create  a  factitious  interest  in  the  throne,  and  give  it 
the  dead  weight  of  the  indifferent  mass.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
republican  agitation  has  ever  been  projected.  Amidst  masses  of 
republicans  there  is.  no  republican  programme.  Or  if  one  is  form- 
ing, it  is  simply  in  answer  to  the  menacing  extravagancies  of  the  new 
party  of  Beefeaters. 

Sensible  people  will,  however,  be  careful  not  to  confound  practical 
acceptance  of  a  status  quo  with  enthusiasm  for  a  cause.  He  would  be 
a  very  idle  observer  who  attached  too  much  importance  to  what  our 
young   lions  are  fond  of  calling  ''demonstrations.''       The  royal 
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penonageB  are  tiiennMlTes  popular,  and  homage  is  felt  for  tlie  Queen 
as  a  w(Hnaii  as  well  as  titalar  soTereign.  Our  people  are  not 
insensible  to  tlie  merits  of  a  holiday,  and  as  to  a  show,  it  is  difficult 
to  saj  what  trumpery  would  not  content  them,  or  what  personage 
they  would  not  cheer.  We  see  millions  roused  out  of  their  vacant 
and  dismal  lives  by  a  boat-race  or  a  horse-race,  though  they  do  not 
know  the  difference  of  a  row-lock  from  a  fetlock.  With  the  press 
stunning  their  ears  with  its  everlasting  gong,  the  hucksters  shouting 
<Nit  ^  to  buy,  to  buy,"  and  the  showmen  with  brass  bells  and  trumpets 
dinning  into  them  *'  to  walk  up,"  the  poor  public  get  as  mazed  as  a 
bumpkin  at  a  fair,  and  will  walk  up  to  any  booth  and  gaze  on  any 
lion  or  any  wax- work.  The  truth  is  that  the  vast  development  of 
ihe  cheap  press  has  given  a  new  stimidus  to  all  idle  crowding.  If 
**  the  Wandering  Jew,"  "  the  Great  Panjandnmi,"  or  "  the  Prince 
«f  Darkness  "  coidd  be  induced  to  visit  us,  he  would  be  dogged  by 
special  correspondents,  receive  ''  stupendous  ovations,"  and  be  the 
centre  of  "  magnificent  demonstrations."  It  is  only  the  other  day 
that  vast  multitudes  gathered  to  stare  at  a  youth  on  his  wedding-day, 
«bout  whom  they  knew  nothing  but  that  he  abandoned  his  religion 
before  he  was  of  age  and  is  a  great  millionaire.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
the  principle  on  which  the  poor  should  shout  round  the  carriage- 
wheek  of  a  young  gentleman  who  has  paid  them  the  compliment  of 
being  enormously  rich ;  but  it  is  a  pleasing  trait  of  sensibility  in  the 
British  public.  One  who  quietly  reflects  on  the  vacancy  of  mind,  on 
the  spaniel-like  instinct  which  was  shown  by  the  crowds  who 
gathered  to  shout  at  Lothair's  wedding,  can  hardly  take  for  political 
eentiment  the  mere  booby  tendency  to  stare  and  throw  up  caps. 
CKven  notoriety,  the  credit  of  wealth,  something  to  simper  over,  and 
the  press  to  beat  gongs  and  bawl  one  deaf — ^and  any  imaginable 
crowd  will  gather  to  see  any  imaginable  thing,  l^o  rationtd  being 
can  draw  any  political  argument  from  "demonstrations."  We 
might  as  well  study  the  public  opinion  of  sheep  jamming  through  a 
gate.  Whole  droves  of  these  baa-lambs  might  be  turned  by  two 
resolute  men.  They  can  teach  us  nothing — except  it  may  be  the 
growing  vulgarity  of  wealth,  the  low  state  of  general  education,  and 
ike  tendency  of  Lothair-olatry  to  become  a  state  religion,  with  the 
monarchy,  as  its  Melchisedek,  its  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 

This  high  attribute  of  monarchy  to  elevate  the  vidgar  to  the 
adoration  of  wealth  ought  not  to  blind  responsible  persons  to  facts. 
Now,  whilst  there  is  a  general  desire  in  England  to  maintain  public 
order,  and  a  general  acceptance  of  the  monarchic  form  as  a  convenient 
hiatus  quo,  there  is  a  very  wide  and  deep  republican  feeling  more  or 
less  definite  and  conscious.  In  London  and  the  great  cities  the 
bulk  of  the  working-classes  are  republican  by  conviction,  unless 
where  they  are  perfectly  indifferent.     There  are  a  score  of  towns  in 
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the  north  and  centre  where  the  republican  feeling  is  at  fever-heat,  as 
honourable  members  may  soon  be  somewhat  "  surprised  to  learn." 
Through  the  body  of  the  smaller  shopkeeping  class,  loyalty  to  the 
throne  finds  its  highest  expression  in  royal  footmen  and  portraits  of 
a  princess :  nor  is  it  likely  to  take  a  more  solid  form.  The  heir  to 
the  crown  is  "popular,"  but  he  is  just  as  popular  in  the  United 
States,  where  huzzaing  a  notability  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for 
political  principle.  And  popularity  is  a  vague  term.  It  may  be 
applied  to  the  "  Claimant,"  to  a  comic  singer,  and  to  a  racehorse. 
In  Ireland  they  are  raising  a  statue  to  a  beloved  greyhound. 

As  we  all  know,  amongst  the  educated  classes  there  is  a  quiet 
pooh-poohing  of  monarchy  as  a  living  institution,  with  a  tacit  under- 
standing to  keep  things  as  they  are.  We  read  gushing  articles  in  a 
morning,  which  we  trust  may  impress  the  people ;  but  no  man  of 
sense  speaks  to  another  as  if  it  were  a  thing  to  care  about.  We 
have  perhaps  a  sneaking  weakness  for  it ;  but  a  sneaking  weakness 
is  not  a  strong  thing.  We  are  all  conscious  around  us  of  perfectly 
settled  though  perfectly  well-behaved  republican  convictions.  In  fact, 
with  most  men  of  foresight  the  republic  is  to  them  what  it  is  to  our 
Oxford  dignitary,  "  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  or,  it  may  be,  "  the 
middle  of  next  week."  It  is  a  question  of  time,  about  which,  as 
practical  men,  we  do  not  concern  ourselves.  An  effective  faith  in 
hereditary  monarchy  as  a  reality,  and  not  an  etiquette,  would,  in  fact, 
be  an  effective  repudiation  of  modem  civilisation.  Our  whole  cast 
of  action  and  of  life  is  now  so  essentially  republican,  that  to  any 
thoughtful  mind  hereditary  monarchy  as  a  principle  can  present 
itself  only  as  a  conspiracy  or  a  mummery. 

As  to  the  tableau  vivant  which  sentimentalists  are  pleased  to  call 
our  English  monarchy,  we  can  take  off  our  hat  decently  when  it 
passes  our  way,  as  judicious  Voltaireans  do  to  the  Host.  We  must  all 
allow  that  it  seldom  gives  us  that  trouble.  To  us  it  is  a  bit  of  bread ; 
to  some  of  our  fellow-citizens  it  is  an  incarnate  deity.  If  you  took  it 
from  them,  they  would  fall  on  their  knees  to  something  else,  possibly 
less  harmless  and  not  so  time-honoured.  In  short,  with  all  the 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  consequences  of  monarchy,  gross  as 
these  may  be,  politicians,  as  such,  have  nothing  to  do.  These  cannot 
be  eradicated  by  acts  of  Parliament,  abolitions,  or  even  revolutions. 
Social,  moral,  and  intellectual  remedies  alone  can  touch  them ;  and 
for  these  we  must  look,  we  suppose — ^to  the  development  of  the 
school  boards. 

Practical  politicians  then,  to  repeat,  have  every  ground  to  disclaim 
an  attack  on  the  established  monarchic  form.  We  must  accept  the 
status  quo.  As  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  a  balance  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  as  things  now  stand,  the  balance  is  on  the  side  of 
the  status  quo.   But  in  tolerating  a  status  quo  we  ought  not  to  delude 
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ourselves;  for,  quite  apart  from  the  crop  of  social  fungi  which 
springs  out  of  that  soil,  there  is  in  the  purely  political  sphere  a  vis 
inertife  in  mock  royalty  which  heavily  weights  our  English  republic. 
In  the  growing  problem  of  executive  government,  the  one  thing 
needful  is  to  bring  some  living  personality  out  of  the  hubbub  of  jarring 
voices.  Each  session.  Parliament  is  growing  more  of  a  scramble,  a 
free  fight,  a  game  of  blindman's-buff.  The  great  Parliamentary 
Babel  is  hopelessly  stricken  with  confusion  of  tongues.  Each  year 
our  ministers,  like  Flimnap,  the  Treasurer  of  Lilliput,  have  to  take 
more  desperate  leaps,  and  govern  us  gasping  by  indefatigable  capers. 
But  the  contortions  of  Flimnap  are  of  less  consequence  when  his 
tenure  of  the  treasury  rests  with  the  imperial  will,  and  when,  if  he 
meet  with  a  nasty  tumble,  at  most  it  is  the  fall  of  a  servant.  But 
our  Flimnap  is  the  practical  and  eflfective  emperor  himself.  This 
fact  is  entirely  obscured  to  us  by  the  veil  of  the  throne — a  veil,  we 
must  always  remember,  which  has  nothing  behind  it.  Accordingly, 
with  us  the  practical  chief  of  the  State  is,  almost  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  mere  gladiator  in  a  mob  of  rhetoricians,  the  play- 
thing of  a  tangle  of  factions,  of  necessity  a  demagogue,  by  office  a 
stop-gap.  In  all  history  there  is  hardly  an  example  of  the  real  chief 
of  the  State,  the  absolute  head  of  the  executive,  being  exposed  to 
daily  and,  hourly  rebuffs,  liable  to  dismissal  by  a  single  vote  of  an 
assembly  as  fickle  as  the  Chops  of  the  Channel.  President  Grant  is 
not  liable  to  instant  fall  if  he  fail  in  a  single  division  to  persuade  or 
frighten  a  majority.  Certainly  he  has  not  to  stand  up  night  after 
night,  and  wrangle  over  the  details  of  every  trumpery  administrative 
act.  Something  of  the  kind  was,  indeed,  tried  in  France  the  other 
day,  till  the  absurdity  of  the  situation  forced  them  (infatuated  repub- 
licans as  they  are  !)  to  separate  the  chief  of  the  State  a  little  from  the 
bear- fights  of  Parliament ;  and  France  has  only  had  a  government 
since  the  head  of  the  executive  has  ceased  to  be  a  "minister." 
Indeed,  since  the  days  when  Cleon  and  Alcibiades  perorated  to 
critical  crowds,  like  actors,  for  popular  applause,  and  ruled  alternately 
by  catching  votes,  the  world  has  never  seen  an  executive  so  utterly 
democratic — in  a  word,  so  delirious — as  that  of  our  present  parlia- 
mentary system.  The  sole  head  of  the  State  has  to  caper  nightly, 
like  a  tight-rope  dancer,  for  the  applause  of  a  talking,  intriguing, 
lounging  assembly,  while  the  entire  executive  apparatus  and  the 
whole  government  machine  are  liable  to  instant  overthrow  by  a  biting 
tongue  or  a  dexterous  whip.  It  is  not  thus  in  America ;  it  is  not 
thus  in  France — republics  though  they  be.  It  was  not  thus  in  any 
rational  republic  or  in  any  respectable  State.  The  cause  of  it  is,  that 
with  full-blown  republican  habits  and  ideas,  with  a  republic  which  is 
a  second  nature  to  us  all,  we  choose  to  travestie  our  whole  political 
system  by  a  monarchic  figment ;  that  we  shut  our  eyes  to  facts,  and 
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refuse  to  see  that  the  real  master  of  power  most  be  tiie  head  of  tbe 
State. 

The  whirligig  of  time  verily  brings  about  its  revenges ;  and  it  is 
a  cruel  mockery  of  our  love  of  antiquated  compromise  that  die  veiy 
means  by  which  our  forefathers,  in  diffsrent  circumstances,  sought  to 
preserve  us  from  this  evil  have  been  the  very  means  of  producing  it. 
It  once  seemed  the  acme  of  skill  when  they  invented  the  dogma  tiiat 
'^  the  King  reigns,  but  does  not  govern/'  and  they  thought  that  the 
rule  of  ministerial  responsibility  for  ever  preserved  tibe  executive  from 
the  democratic  assaults  of  Parliament.  They  thought  it  a  stroke  of 
wisdom  when  they  enabled  Parliament  to  control  affairs,  without 
actually  administering  them  ;  to  dictate  a  policy,  without  overthrow- 
ing the  head  of  the  State ;  to  limit  his  power,  without  destroying  his 
dignity.  Good,  short-sighted,  worthy  forefathers,  ye  were  wise  in 
your  generation,  but  not  wiser  than  it !  Ye  could  not  see  the  day 
when  your  wisdom  should  be  turned  into  foolishness,  when  all  yoor 
pains  would  tend  to  undo  your  work!  Had  you  seen  that  you 
have  made  ours  the  most  democratic  of  all  executives,  the  least  stable 
and  the  least  dignified  of  all  governments !  Gould  you  have  foretold 
the  day  when  Parliament  and  its  creature,  the  mere  breath,  of  its 
nostrils,  should  be  the  true,  the  only  executive,  when  the  head 
of  the  State  should  be  of  necessity  the  nearest  approach  to  a- 
demagogue  centuries  have  seen !  Ye  could  not  foresee  that  by 
inevitable  laws  society  would  become  to  its  heart's  core  a  republic 
and  that  then  your  devices  would  mako  its  president  the  leas 
dignified  and  the  least  established  of  all  the  presidents !  It  was  not^ 
given  you  to  foresee  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  monardi]^ 
would  neither  reign  nor  govern,  but  live  in  retirement  in  the  High— 
lands;  when  the  true  monarch  of  England  wotdd  be  wrangling* 
like  an  Old  Bailey  advocate  before  an  adverse  jury.  The  ela- 
borated imposture  of  the  British  constitution  has  closed  our  eyes 
to  these  things — closes  the  eyes  of  those  concerned.  But  the  fieusts 
are  indestructible,  and  the  truth  comes  back  to  us  in  each  wild  dema- 
gogic mSl^e.  "Ministers  of  the  Crown"  they  call  themselves; 
"  The  servants  of  his  gracious  Majesty,"  they  repeat  with  unction. 
And  the  Majesty  of  England,  they  say  with  bated  breath  and 
upturned  eyes,  reigns  like  a  deity  above  these  sublunary  storms. 
Alas !  too  far  above,  like  the  gods  of  Epicurus ;  so  far  above  as  to 
be  a  mere  legal  formida ;  and  for  any  practical  purpose,  so  fiir 
above,  that  it  signifies  little  if  it  be  there  at  all.  Such  are  tiie 
phrases,  such  is  the  letter  of  the  law ;  but  the  spirit  and  the  &ct 
remain  that  the  sovereign  executive  of  this  country  is  the  houily 
shuttlecock  of  faction,  and  is  stricken  with  a  chattering  palsy:  and 
the  real  ruler  of  England,  neither  claiming  nor  recrivisg  his  just 
dignity  nor  armed  with  his  due  authority  and  majesty,  stuida  «faufy 
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lika  a  bull  at  a  stake,  tx>  be  baited  by  a  cborua  of  eager  rivals. 
Sach  18  the  reality  of  democracy  under  the  maaquerade  of  royalty. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  mere  *'  Minister "  accustomed  to  speak  of 
himself,  and  to  be  treated  in  the  tone  in  irhich  ministers  were  once 
used  to  be  addressed  by  real  kmgs,  ever  to  realise  the  responsibility 
of  his  high  office,  now  that  he  is  the  true  chief  of  the  repubUo.  The 
cant  of  *'  His  Majesty's  Fayonr "  blinds  both  him  and  ns  to  the 
actual  facts.  And  downward  from  the  Prime  Minister  (and  we  say 
the  same  thing,  be  his  name  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli,  we  are 
not  party  zealots),  through  the  lower  offices  of  State,  the  radical 
fiilsity  of  the  conyentional  language  confuses  and  deteriorates  their 
service.  The  cramped  and  obsolete  notion  of  loyalty  to  the  crown 
chokes  the  abiding  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  public.  There  teere  ages 
once,  and  there  are  States  now,  where  loyalty  to  a  king  has  power  to 
ennoble  and  strengthen  the  entire  governing  machine.  But  only  is 
this  possible  in  times,  or  in  nations,  where  that  governing  body  is 
crowned  with  a  living  and  conscious  head.  Where,  in  place  of  a 
conscious  head  there  is  only  a  symbolical  figure-head,  it  is  im- 
possible ;  where  the  highest  office  is  a  sinecure,  the  principle  of 
sinecnres  is  dangerously  fostered ;  where  the  highest  office  is 
hereditary,  all  offices  will  tend  to  be  hereditary ;  where  the  highest 
office  is  a  thing  of  property,  and  not  a  thing  of  merit,  merit  labours 
with  a  cruel  dead  weight,  and  property  becomes  the  very  principle  of 
office.  And  when  each  one  of  these  three  tendencies  is  united  in 
one,  when  the  highest  office  of  the  State  is  itself  the  very  type  of  all, 
when  it  becomes  the  mere  incarnation  of  property  in  an  hereditary 
sinecure,  the  blight  descends  through  every  fibre  and  root  of  the 
public  service.  In  the  true  republic  (and  a  society  once  republic  is 
republic  for  ever,  and  can  no  more  return  to  monarchy  than  it  can 
return  to  feudalism,  of  which  our  monarchy  is  but  a  part) — ^in  the  true 
republic,  the  nation  is  the  visible  ever-present  and  ultimate  master : 
fix>m  the  president  to  the  mealiest  functionary,  from  the  highest 
function  of  government  down  to  every  button  on  every  policeman's 
coat,  there  is  visibly,  indelibly  imprinted  the  nation,  and  duty  to  the 
nation,  employment  only  to  those  worthy  of  the  nation.  From  top 
to  bottom  of  the  social  scale  runs  the  instinct  of  merit ;  and  office 
held  in  trust  for  the  common  weal. 

Not  that  the  adoption  of  the  republican  form  in  itself  can  work 
this  end.  No  form  whatever  can.  It  is  the  growth  only  of  the 
republican  morality.  There  is  many  a  rq>ublic  grossly  inferior  to  its 
ideal;  and  many  a  monarchy  really  superior  to  its  form.  But 
though  the  mere  adoption  of  a  true  form  can  work  no  immediate 
practical  good,  the  obstinate  worship  of  a  dead  form  may  seriously 
hamper  growth.  Forms  are  of  no  transcendent  importance ;  but  such 
aa  we  have,,  it  is  well  to  have  simple,  and  somewhat  in  accordance 
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with  fact.  Now  the  great  problem  of  our  statesman  is  obviously  that 
of  creating  a  working  executive.  The  present  is  a  wild  jumble  of 
executive  and  Legislature,  which  each  year  more  plainly  threatens  a 
fatal  deadlock.  The  cumbrous  constitution^  piled  with  the  ruins  of 
earlier  ages,  honeycombed  with  compromise,  and  entangled  in  the 
weeds  of  unreality,  is  hardly  a  habitable  mansion.  Mole  ruit  sua. 
The  one  thing  that  can  save  us  is  to  free  ourselves  from  en- 
cumbrances ;  to  return  to  simplicity,  to  unity,  to  fact.  We  need  to 
be  rid  of  this  labyrinth  of  forms  which  are  a  mere  mummery ;  to 
get  back  to  a  form  which  expresses  the  real  life  we  act.  It  may  be 
that  we  have  "  a  sneaking  liking  "  for  the  mummery  itself ;  it  may 
be  that  circumstances  make  us  loath  to  disturb  it.  But  it  would  be 
folly  not  to  think  honestly  on  all  that  it  involves.  It  would  be  folly 
to  forget  that  the  tangle  of  administrative  machinery  was  designed^^E 

to  work   round  an  ornamental  centre  which  is  not  now  its  me 

chanical  centre.     It  is  cowardice  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  oui^^cr 

whole  public  life,  which  we  strive  to  make  serious  and  true,  culmi _- 

nates  and  is  embodied  in  a  conscious  masquerade. 

Are  we  to  despair  because  the  passage  from  the  false  to  the  tru*»-  _e 
life  is  slow  ?    Better  than  all  attack  on  monarchy  is  the  cultivatioi 
of  the  true  republican  sentiment.     That  sentiment  in  its  integrity 


the  noblest  and  the  strongest}  that  has  ever  animated  communities^  s. 
It  is  nothing  but  the  most  exalted  force  of  that  which  all  societ==y 
implies;    for   it  is  the  utmost  distribution    of  function  with  ttz 


le 


greatest  social  co-operation.     In  simple  words,  it  is  the  idea  that  ttzzzie 
common  good  permeates  and  inspires  every  public  act.     Govemm< 
becomes  the  embodiment  of  the  conmion  good ;  to  accomplish  whii 
is  its  only  title.     The  one  qualification  of  office,  the  sole  right 
power,  is  capacity  to  efiect  this  common  good.     He  who  commai 
with  this  title  in  the  State,  ordains  not  merely  with  the  whole  foi 
of  a  superior  nature,  but  with  the  majesty  of  that  multitude  of  wi 
which  are  incarnate  in  his.     From  the  humblest  official  up  to 
first  magistrate  of  the  State,  all  who  have  public  duties  feel  behSEnd 
them  the  might  of  the  united  community.     Every  public  act  of  ev«^^ry 
citizen,  and  in  the  republic  life  is  but  one  long  public  act,  is  in  it^^self 
an  act  of  patriotism,  has  its  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  State.   '^Khe 
barren  claim  of  "  rights,"  the  coarse  notion  of  property  in  po^i^^er, 
the  sense  of  being  bom  to  privilege  dies  out  of  the  social  conscierrrace, 
and  from  one  end  of  the  body  politic  to  the  other  there  rises  up      ^^^ 
supreme  instinct  that  no  function  is  legitimate  save  that  whickr^  is 
truly  fulfilled.      This  was  the  idea  which  lit  in  the  mind  of    ^^ 
Boman  the  thought  of  the  City,  as  that  from  which  aU  that  g^vG 
him  dignity  was  drawn,  as  that  to  which  his  life  and  powers  were 
continually  and  entirely  owed.     This  too,  throughout  the  "Middle 
Ages,  was  the  spirit  which  inspired  the  municipal  bodies  to  whose 
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energy  ciyilisation  owes  the  seeds  of  its  progress.  It  was,  in  fact, 
l)ut  this  spirit  which  in  a  crude  and  personal  form  was  the  real 
spring  of  that  loyalty  and  liege-trust  which  are  the  boast  of  the 
feudalisms  and  royalties  of  Europe.  And  it  is  simply  this  which  in 
the  scramble  of  our  modem  society  makes  any  government  possible, 
or  gives  any  dignity  to  our  national  life. 

England  is  amongst  the  first  of  nations  simply  because  it  is  in 
essence  republican — ^because  it  has  long  passed  into*  that  stage  in 
which  public  opinion  is  the  foundation  of  power,  and  capacity  its 
true  qualification — because  it  has  long  passed  out  of  that  stage  in 
which  allegiance  is  an  accident  of  birth,  and  government  a  piece  of 
property.    England  is,  in  heart,  republican,  because  it  has  asserted 
in  all  material  things,  past  question  and  past  change,  the  principle 
that  the  public  good  is  the  sole  standard,  and  personal  fitness  the  real 
criterion  of  civil  power.      Most   imperfectly  and  half-consciously 
republican  it  must  be  said.     The  dibris  of  privilege  and  of  feudalism 
through  which  the  republican  ideal  has  forced  its  way  encumber  it 
still  on  all  sides.     The  ennobling  reality  of  loyalty  to  the  nation  is 
choked  at  every  turn  by  the  obsolete  fiction  of  loyalty  to  a  family — 
loyalty  to  a  pageant — ^loyalty  to  a   sinecure.      The  social  might 
which  should  clothe  all  office  is  bedimmed  whilst  the  highest  is  the 
nominal  appanage  of  a  noble  house.     It  is  in  the  republic  alone  that 
the  true  loyalty  is  possible  or  that  true  monarchs  exist.     In  the 
republic  proper  there  is  no  morbid  thirst  for  equality,  nor  mincing 
up  of  power  into  the  unpractised  hands  of  multitudes.     The  real 
republic,  whose  ideal  is  capacity,  needs  in  its  place  each  capacity ; 
and  they  indefinitely  differ  in  degree.     Not  would  the  State  be 
truly  served  if  the  rare  capacities  within  it  were  drowned  in  the 
torrent  of  myriad  incapacities.     It  is  the  republic  then  which  seizes 
on  the  true  eminence  of  its  noblest  sons,  as  it  is  the  republic  which 
alone  can  rally  the  citizens  round  them  in  efiective  loyalty.     This 
spirit  is  rooted  amongst  us,  and  grows  with  each  hour  of  progress. 
Each  statesman  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  the  country  shakes 
himself  freer  from  convention,  and  rises  more  clearly  in  conscious 
dignity  to  the  height  of  his  mission.     We  who  call  him  minister 
are  growing  to  feel  him  a  ruler.     As  the  ceremonial  Majesty  of  the 
throne  grows  daily  more  alien  to  all  our  self-respect,  the  practical 
majesty  of  the  nation  becomes  a  more  present  force.     It  is  the 
resolute  assertion  of  this,  not  the  stormy  negation  of  that,  which  will 
lead  to  fruitful  result.     It  is  we  republicans  alone  who  can  revive  the 
true  attribute  of  the  ruler  by  uniting  again  in  one  the  majesty  and 
the  responsibility — ^it  is  we  who  raise  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  from 
the  sphere  of  ceremony  to  that  of  public  duty — from  the  keeping  of 
chamberlains  to  that  of  citizens. 

Frederic  Harbison. 


VIEGILnJS  THE  EirOHAJerTER. 

The  Middle  Ages  transformed  Yirgilius  the  Poet  into  Yirgilnn  (lie 
Enchanter.  Bach  distortions  of  ancient  facts  and  smular  distortioiis 
of  ancient  legends  were  not  uncommon  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
feudal  system  regarded  everything  in  the  light  of  feudalism.  The 
monks  looked  upon  the  external  world  through  the  stained  glass  of 
their  monasteries.  Thus  most  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  heroes,  and 
even  gods,  became  princes,  dukes,  knights,  and  squires.  The  effect 
of  this  upon  the  Tale  of  Troy  remains  visible  in  the  verse  of  Chaucer 
and  of  Gt>wer,  and  later  in  Shakespeare's  TrMus  and  Cremda, 
Agamemnon,  Hector,  Jason,  &c.,  are  dubbed  knights  just  like 
Ivanhoe  or  Coeur  de  Lion.  Gower  talks  of  "the  worthy  knight 
Achifles."^  The  Sun-god  himself  becomes  "Phoebus,  he  that 
wandering  knight  so  fair."^  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples. 
But  the  metamorphosis  of  Yirgil  into  a  great  magician,  as  it  is  on 
of  the  most  curious  of  such  transformations,  so  it  is  perhaps  the  mosi 
widely  spread.  It  is  found  in  French,  English,  Italian,  Spanish 
German,  Dutch,  and  even  Icelandic  literature,  and  has  left  us 
very  quaint  and  interesting  literary  remains. 

The  English  version  of  this  romance  was  printed  at  Antwerj^ 
about  the  year  1610.  It  was  reprinted  in  London  as  a  literary 
curiosity  (only  fifty  copies  for  private  circulation  were  struck  off) 
in  1812.  The  last  English  editor  thinks  this  Antwerp  T^^g^i«b 
edition  was  "  a  translation  from  the  French,  in  which  language  there 
are  two^printed  editions  extanf  But  the  present  writer  thinks  it  mora 
probable  that  all  the  versions  of  the  romance  had  a  common  Latin 
original.  The  English  edition  is  entitled : — "This  boke  treateth  of 
the  lyfe  of  Yirgilius  and  of  his  deth  and  many  marvayles  that  he 
dyd  in  his  lyfe  tyme  by  whychcrafte  and  nygramancie  thorowgh  the 
helpe  of  the  devyls  of  hell." 

Then  we  get  a  view  of  Boman  history  which  may  be  novel  to 
most.    Bemus,  the  brother  of  "  Emperour  Bomulus,''  founds  the  city 

(1)  Again:— 

"  And  who  that  wolde  example  take 
Upon  the  fbnne  of  knightea  lawe, 

Howe  that  Achilles  waa  forth  drawe 

# 

With  Chiro,  which  Centaunu  hight. 
Of  many  a  wonder  hear  he  might." 

Gowjm,  Confemo  Amantii, 

(2)  Shakeep.,  1  Henry  TV.,  I.  2. 

(8)  Qo.  three  F  He  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  acquainted  with  the  LyqiiB  sdlkioD,  of 
which  there  ia  a  oopy  in  the  British  Muaeum. 
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of  BayneB  (lUieinu)  ^'in  Ghampanien/'^  The  story  of  the  firatricide 
is  given  with  ioleniUe  acomaoy.  **  It  fertuned  that  Bemufl  went  to 
see  his  broder  Bomnlas  at  l^me.  .  .  .  And  whan  he  was  com 
before  Some  and  sawe  the  walles  he  dsayd  3  tymes  that  the  walles 
were  too  lowe ;  moreover  he  sayd  that  with  a  ronne  he  wolde  Iqie 
over  them  and  bye  and  bye  he  take  a  ronne  and  lept  clene  orer/^ 
For  this  Itomnlus  smote  off  his  head. 

The  second  chapter  is  *'  Howe  the  son  of  Bemus^  that  also  was 
named  Bemns^  dyd  slewe  his  nnkell  Homulns,  and  was  made  em- 
peronre  and  so  reyned  emperoure.'^  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
Yirgil  was  bom.  His  father  was  a  knight  of  Hheims,  and  his  mother 
was  "one  of  the  greatest  senyatours  dawghters  of  Home  and  hyghest 
of  lynage."  At  his  birth  the  town  of  Home  "  quaked  and  trended/^ 
as  the  earth  did  when  Owen  Glendower,  another  great  magician,  was 
bom.  In  Yirgil's  childhood  his  £ither  died,  as  did  also  Emperor 
Bemns,  who  was  succeeded  "  by  his  son  and  heir  Persydes  "  ! 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Yirgil's  initiation  into  the  secrets 
of  necromancy.  In  part  of  it  will  be  recognised  a  version  of  one 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  tales. 

**  And  VirgflitiB  was  at  Schole  at  Tolentexi2  where  he  stodyed  dyligently  for 
he  was  of  great  undeiBtandynge.  TJpon  a  t3niie  the  scholers  hadde  lycenoe  to 
^oo  to  play  and  sporte  them  in  the  fyldes  after  the  nsaunce  of  the  holde  tyme ; 
and  there  was  also  Yirgilius  therhy  walkynge  amonge  the  hylles  alle  ahout ;  it 
fortuned  he  spyed  a  great  hole  in  the  syde  of  a  great  hylle,  wherein  he  went  so 
depe  that  he  colde  nat  see  no  more  lyght,  and  then  he  went  a  lyteU  farther 
thezin  and  than  he  sawe  som  lyght  agayn,  and  than  went  he  fourth  streyghte : 
and  within  a  ly tyll  wyle  after  he  harde  a  yoyce  that  called,  Yirgilius,  Yirgilius ; 
and  he  loked  about  and  he  colde  not  see  no  bodye ;  than  Yirgilius  spake  and 
asked,  Who  calleth  me  ?  than  harde  he  the  yoyce  agayne  but  he  sawe  no  body. 
'HbaxL  sayd  he,  Yirgilius,  see  ye  not  that  lytyl  bourde  [little  board]  lyinge  bysyde 
you  there  marked  with  that  wozde  ?  than  answered  'yirgilius,  I  see  that  borde 
well  enough.  The  yoyoe  sayd,  Doo  awaye  that  bourd  and  lette  me  out  ther 
atte.  Than  answered  Yirgilius  to  the  yoyce  and  sayd,  who  art  thou  that  talks 
me  80  ?  Than  answered  the  deyyll :  I  am  a  deyyll  conjured  out  of  the  bodye  of 
a  oertayne  man  and  banysshed  here  tyll  the  daye  of  judemend,  without  that  I 
be  delyyered  by  the  handes  of  men.  Thus,  Yixgiiins,  I  pray  thee  delyyere  me 
out  of  this  payn,  and  I  shall  show  unto  thee  many  bokes  of  nygromancy,  and 
howe  thou  shalt  cum  by  it  lyghtely  and  knowe  the  practyse  therein,  that  no 
man  in  the  scyence  of  negromancye  shall  pass  thee ;  and,  moreoyer,  I  shall 
showe  and  enforme  you,  so  that  ^ou  shalt  haye  all  thy  desyre  wherby  me 
thynke  it  is  a  great  gifte  for  so  lytyll  a  doynge,  for  ye  may  also  thus  all  your 
I>ower  frendys  [poor  friends]  helpen,  and  make  rythe  your  ennemyes  un- 
myghty.  Thorowgh  that  great  promyse  was  Yirgilius  tempted ;  he  badde  the 
fynd  showe  the  bokes  to  hym  that  he  myghte  haye  and  occupy  them  at  hia 


(1)  Is  this  a  oanfofiion  between  the  Italian  Campania  and  the  Fieoich  Qiampagne  ? 

(2)  Tolenten  farther  on  is  spelt  ToUeten,  Toleten,  and  Tuleten.  In  the  Fans  edition 
of  Nyrezd,  and  in  the  Lyons  edition,  which  I  have  compared,  it  is  spelt  Tolette.  Toledo 
is  evidently  meant.  There  must  hare  been  an  Arabian  imiversity  there,  when  this 
rofiMuiofthad  itsprigiai.  Thafipaoish  Uniyenity  was  of  later  date.  Conotzxang  Aiabiam 
learning,  compaie  Qibbon,  du^.  Hi 
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wyll.  And  so  the  fynde  shewed  hym,  and  Virgilius  pulled  open  the  bonrde 
and  there  was  a  lytell  hole  and  therat  wrange  the  devyl  out  lyke  a  yeel  [wriggled 
out  like  an  eel],  and  cam  and  stood  by  fore  Yirgilius  lyke  a  bygge  man;  therof 
Virgilius  was  a  stoned  [astonished]  and  merveyled  greatly  therof  that  so  great 
a  man  myght  come  out  at  so  lytell  a  hole.  Than  sayd  Yirgilius,  Shulde  ye 
well  pass  into  the  hole  that  yo  cam  out  of?  Yea,  I  shall  well,  sayd  the  devyll. 
I  holde  the  best  plegge,  [pledge]  that  I  have  ye  shale  not  do  it. — ^Well,  sayde 
the  devyll,  thereto  I  consente.  And  than  the  devyll  wrange  hym  selfe  into  the 
lytell  hole  agen,  and  as  he  was  there  in,  Yirgilius  kyrered  the  hole  ageyn  with 
the  b«urd  close  and  so  was  the  devyll  begyled  and  myght  nat  there  com  out 
ayen,  but  there  abydeth  shutte  styll  therein.  Than  called  the  devyll  dredefoDy 
to  Virgilius  and  sayd,  What  have  ye  done  ?  Virgilius  answered,  Abyde  there 
styll  to  your  day  apoynted.  And  fro  thensforth  abydeth  he  there.  And  so 
Virgilius  becam  very  counynge  in  the  practyse  of  the  black  scyence." 

The  next  chapters  relate  how  the  mother  of  Yirgil  was  dispos- 
sessed of  her  inheritance^  by  her  rich  kinsfolk  at  Rome,  and  sent 
for  Virgil,  who,  on  his  arrival,  was  received  right  worshipfoUy  by 
his  poor  relations,  and  made  his  complaint  to  the  emperor  in  council. 
This  council  much  resembled  our  High  Court  of  Chancery.     Theur^ 
decree  was  that  Yirgil  "  must  take  pacyence  by  the  space  of  iiii.  or* 
Y.  yere,  that  they  myght  examine  within  our  self  [sic]  whether  y^ 
be  ryght  eyer  [heir]  or  no.     And  with  that  answere  was  VirgiUua 
very  angry."     Naturally,  I  think.     Not  choosing  to  proceed  witb. 
his  chancery  suit,   Yirgil  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands.     Hy 
magical  arts  he  obtained  for  himself  and  his  poor  kinsmen  all  the 
fruit  and  produce  of  his   confiscated   lands,  ^^  insomuch   that  his 
enemies  had  not  one  penny's  worth  of  that  good  that  they  witheld 
fro  hym."     War  was  declared  against  the  audacious  magician,  but 
he  was  uniformly  victorious  by  the  help  of  the  black  science.    He 
used  to  close  his  enemies  in  ''  with  the  air,  as  though  it  had  been 
a  great  water."     In  fact,  he  possessed  the  power  of  mesmerising, 
fixing,  or  paralyzing  an  army,  which  Bismarck  and  Moltke  haye 
recently  carried  to  such  perfection.     He  closed  them  in  so  ''that 
they  had  no  myght  to  go  nor  forwarde  nor  backward,  but  abyde 
fityll,  whereof  they  merveyled."     The  emperor,  though  aided  by  a 
powerful  magician,  had  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  Yirgil  became 
the  "  greattest  lord  of  his  counsayl."     Of  course  love  stories  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  romance,  but  we  may  skip  them  with  the 
remark  that  they  resemble  some  tales  in  Chaucer  and  the  Arabian 
Nights.     Yirgil  served  the  emperor  well.     He  made  "a  merveylous 
palace  with  iiii.  comers,"  the  acoustic  properties  of  which  were  such, 
that  the  emperor  heard  what  the  men  did  say  through  all  Home, 
"  they  myght  nat  speke  so  secretly  but  he  harde  it."     He  also  built 
upon  the  Capitol  a  structure  called  Salvatio  Bomse — 

(1)  I  think  this  legend  is  a  distorted  version  of  the  casting  of  the  real  poet  £rom  bit 
Hantaan  farm  by  the  mercenaries  of  Octayianus.    Yiig.  EcL,  i.  y.  Comm. 
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"  That  is  to  say  this  is  tho  salvation  of  cytio  of  Rome  ;  and  ho  made  in  tho 
compace  all  the  goddes  that  we  cal  mamottes  and  ydollcs,  that  were  under  tho 
subjection  of  Rome ;  and  every  of  the  goddes  that  were  there  had  in  his  hand  a 
bell ;  and  in  tho  mydle  of  tho  godi's  iiuulo  lie  one  god  of  Romo.  And  when 
.«oever  that  there  was  any  land  woldo  iiuilio  ony  warre  agcyust  Rome,  than 
wolde  the  godes  toume  theyr  backes  towanlr  th«»god  of  Rom<».  and  than  the  god 
of  tho  lande  that  wolde  stand  up  ugeyuo  l{oi?!e,  clynked  his  hv]\  so  longe  that 
he  hath  in  his  hand,  tyll  tho  Senatouis  ot  Rome  hereth  it,  and  forthwith  they 
go  there,  and  see  what  lande  it  is  that  wiU  make  warre  aga3nis!e  tliem  ;  and  so 
they  prepare  them  and  goeth  agayne  them  and  subdueth  them." 

This  splendid  device,  whicli  ought  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
peace  societies,  and  ought  to  have  reduced  standing  armies  to  a 
minimum,  was  destroyed  by  guile  by  "  the  men  of  Carthago."  In 
Rome,  as  in  other  great  cities,  the  police  were  no  match  for  the 
criminal  classes. 

**  The  Emperour  had  manye  complayntes  of  the  nyght  ronners  and  theves, 
and  also  of  great  murderynge  of  people  in  the  nyght,  in  so  much  that  tho 
Emperour  asked  counsayll  of  Yirgilius  and  sayd ;  that  he  hath  great  complayntes 
of  the  theves  that  ronnyth  by  nyght,  for  they  kyU  many  men ;  what  counsayll, 
Virgilius,  is  best  to  be  done  ?  Than  answered  Virgilius  to  the  Emperour,  ye 
shall  let  make  a  horse  of  coper  and  a  coper  man  apon  his  backe,  havynge  in  his 
handes  a  flayll  of  yron,  and  that  horse  ye  shaU  do  brynge  a  fore  the  towne 
howse,  and  then  ye  shall  lett  crye  that  a  man  fro  henseforth  at  X.  of  the  clock 
shulde  rynge  a  bell,  and  he  that  after  the  beU  was  ronge  in  the  strete  shulde  be 
slayne,  no  worke  thereof  be  done  [no  notice  be  taken  of  it].  And  when  this 
crye  was  made  the  roffyans  set  nat  a  poynt,  but  kept  the  stretes  as  they  dyd  a 
fore,  and  wulde  nat  let  therefore ;  and  as  sono  as  the  beU  was  ronge  at  X.  of 
the  clocke,  than  lept  the  horse  of  coper  with  the  coper  man  thorowgh  the  stretes 
of  Rome,  insomuche  that  he  lefte  nat  one  strete  in  Rome  unsowght ;  and  as 
sone  as  he  found  any  man  or  woman  in  the  strete  he  slewe  them  starke  deed, 
insomuche  that  he  slew  a  boye  C.C.  persons  or  more." 

This  patent  police  engine  was  afterwards  improved  by  the  addition 
of  "  two  copper  hounds  "  which  "  lept  after  "  the  garotters  who  had 
escaped  to  the  housetops,  and  **  tered  them  all  to  peces  and  thus  all 
the  nyght  walkers  were  destroyed." 

**  For  profeyte  of  the  common  people,  Viigiliusmade  a  great  myghty  marbell 
pyller,  and  upon  this  pyller  made  he  a  lampe  of  glasso  that  allwaye  bymed 
without  gowyng  out,  and  no  body  myght  put  it  out ;  and  this  lampe  lyghtened 
over  all  the  cytie  of  Rome  fro  the  one  comer  to  the  other,  and  there  was  nat  so 
lytell  a  strete,  but  it  gave  suche  lyght  that  it  semed  ii.  torches  there  had  stande, 
and  upon  the  wallcs  of  the  palayce  made  he  a  metaU  man,  that  heldo  in  his 
hande  a  metall  bowo  that  poynted  ever  upon  the  lampe  for  to  shote  it  out :  but 
alway  burned  the  lampe  and  gave  lyght  over  all  Rome.  And  upon  a  tyme 
went  the  burgeyscs  daughters  to  play  in  the  paleyse  and  beheld  the  metall  man, 
and  one  of  them  asked  in  sporte  why  he  shot  not  ?  and  than  she  cam  to  tho 
man  and  with  hyr  hande  toched  the  bowe,  and  then  the  bolte  flewe  onto  and 
brake  tho  lampe  that  Virgilius  made ;  and  it  was  wonder  that  the  mayden  went 
nat  out  of  hyr  mynde  for  the  great  fere  that  she  had,  and  also  the  other 
burgeyses  daughters  that  were  in  hyr  companye,  of  the  great  stroke  that  it  gave 
when  it  hyt  the  lampe,  and  when  they  sawe  the  metall  man  so  swiftly  ronno 
his  waye,  and  never  after  was  he  no  more  senc ;  and  this  forsayd  [albresaid] 

VOL.  XI.  N.8.  Y  Y 
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lampo  was  abydyngo  bymjTigo  after  the  deth  of  Yirgilius  by  the  space  of  C.C.C. 
yeros  or  more." 

The  author  of  the  romance  has  evidently  the  highest  respect  for 
Virgilius.  "Great  wonder  dyd  Yirgilius  in  his  tyme."  Among 
other  things  he  founded  the  town  of  Napells  (Naples),  the  name  of 
which  gives  our  author  an  opportunity  for  a  marvellous  bit  of 
etymology.  N apells  is  so  called  because  Virgil  there  "  set  a  napyll 
[an  apple  !]  upon  a  yron  yarde  and  no  man  culde  pull  away  that 
apell  without  he  brake  it."  Naples  "  bare  the  name  for  one  of  the 
fairest  towns  in  the  world,"  and  was  filled  by  Virgil  with  scholars 
and  merchants.  One  curious  fact  mentioned  in  this  chapter  is  that 
"  when  he  had  ordained  the  town  well  with  scholars,  he  made  a  warm 
bath,  that  every  man  might  bathe  him  in,  that  would  :  and  that  bath 
is  there  to  this  time,  and  it  was  the  first  bath  that  ever  was."  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  **  above  all  men  loved  scholars 
and  gave  them  much  money  to  buy  books  withal."  Virgil  was 
decidedly  a  beneficent  enchanter. 

**  He  promysed  the  Emperor  to  make  the  trees  and  spycos  to  here  frate  thre 
tymes  in  a  yere,  and  every  tree  shulde  have  rj'pe  frute  and  also  blossomes  at 
one  t^^me  thereon  growingo;  also  he  shulde  maken  the  shippes  for  to  sayle 
agaynEte  the  streme  as  with  the  streme  at  all  t^^mes,  and  he  wolde  have  made 
the  peny  to  bo  as  lyphtely  gat  as  spente,  and  the  women  shulde  be  delyvered  of 
theyr  chyldeme  with  out  in  any  manor  feljTigo  anye  payne  at  alL  And  these 
thynges  promj-sed  Yirgilius  to  the  emperor  for  to  do,  and  many  other  dyverse 
thynges  that  were  too  longe  for  to  reherse  here,  if  that  it  fortuned  hym  nat  to 
dye  in  the  mene  wyle." 

His  death  happened  thus.  He  imagined  in  his  mind  by  what 
means  ho  might  make  himself  young  again,  because  he  thought  to 
live  longer  many  years,  to  do  many  wonders  and  marvellous  things. 

**  And  upon  a  tymo  went  Virgilius  to  the  emperonre  and  asked  him  of 
lycense  by  the  space  of  iii.  wekes.  But  the  Emperonre  in  no  wyse  wolde 
gr^unt  unto  hym,  for  he  wolde  have  Yirgilius  at  all  tymes  by  hym.  Than 
harde  ho  that  Yirgilius  went  to  his  house  and  toke  with  him  one  of  his  men 
that  he  above  all  men  trusted,  and  knewe  well  that  he  wolde  best  kepe  hys 
counsayll ;  and  they  depai-ted  to  his  castell  that  was  without  the  towne,  and. 
when  they  were  afore  the  castell  then  saw  the  man  men  stande  with  yroa. 
flayles  in  theyr  handes  sore  smji^ynge.    Than  sayd  Virgilius  to  his  man  :• 


Enter  you  iyr^te  into  the  castell ;  then  answered  the  man  and  sayd,  if  I  shulde 
enter,  the  flayles  wolde  slee  me.     Than  shewed  Yirgilius  to  the  man  of 
syde  the  entein'ng  in  and  all  the  vyces  that  thereto  belonged;  and  when  he 
shewed  hym  all  the  wayes,  he  made  sease  the  flayles  and  went  into  the  castell ; 
and  when  they  were  bothe  in,  Yirgilius  turned  the  vyces  ageyne  and  so 
the  yron  flayles  as  they  dyd  afore.     Then  sayde  Yirgilius,  my  dere  belovc 
frende  and  he  that  I  above  all  men  truste,  and  knowe  moost  of  my  secret : 
than  led  he  the  man  into  the  seller  -where  he  had  made  a  fayer  lampe  at 
seasons  bumynge.    And  than  sayd  Yirgilius  to  the  man,  See  you  the  barelll3 
that  standeth  there  P  ye  there  muste  put  me ;  first  ye  muste  alee  me,  and 
small  to  pieces,  and  cut  my  head  in  iiij.  peces,  and  salt  the  head  under  in  thi 
bottom  and  tJbon  the  peces  thereafter,  and  my  herte  in  the  mjdel,  and  than 
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the  borell  under  tho  lampo,  that  nyght  and  day  thorin  may  droppe  and  leke : 
and  yo  shall  ix.  dayes  longe,  onco  in  the  dayo,  fyll  tho  lampe,  and  fayle  nat. 
And  whan  this  is  all  done  than  shall  I  be  renued.  and  made  yonge  ageyn  and 
lyvo  longe  tyme  and  manye  wynters  mo,  if  that  it  fortune  me  nat  to  be  taken 
off  above  and  dye.  And  when  the  man  harde  hys  master  Virgilius  speke  thus, 
ho  was  sore  abasshed  and  sayd :  that  wyll  I  never,  whyle  I  lyve,  for  in  no 
maner  wyll  I  slee  you.  And  than  sayd  Virgilius,  ye  at  this  tyme  must  do  it, 
for  it  shall  be  no  grefe  unto  you.  And  at  the  laste  Virgilius  treated  his  man  so 
muche  that  he  consented  to  hym ;  and  then  took  tho  servant  Virgilius  and  slewe 
Lym ;  and  when  he  was  thus  slayn  he  hewe  hym  in  pcces,  and  salted  hym  in 
the  barell,  and  cut  his  head  in  iiij.  peccs,  as  hys  master  bad  him,  and  than  put 
tho  herte  in  the  myddell  and  salted  them  well ;  and  when  all  this  was  done  he 
hynge  the  lampe  ryght  over  the  barell  that  it  myght  at  all  tymes  droppe  in 
therto.  And  when  he  had  done  all  this,  he  went  out  of  the  castell  and  turned 
tho  vyces,  and  then  went  tho  coper  men  smytynge  with  theyr  flaj'les  so  strongly 
apon  the  yron  anvoldes  as  thoy  dyd  afore,  that  there  durste  no  man  enter ;  and 
he  came  every  daye  to  the  castell  and  fylled  tho  lampe  as  Virgilius  had  bad  hym. 
And  as  the  emperour  myssed  Virgilius  by  the  space  of  seven  dayes,  ho  mer- 
veyled  greatly  where  he  shuldo  bo  by  come ;  but  Virgilius  was  kylled  and 
layed  in  the  seller  by  his  servaunte  that  he  loved  so  well.  And  than  the 
emperour  thought  in  his  mynde  to  aske  Virgilius'  servaunt  where  Virgiliiis 
his  master  was ;  and  so  he  dyd,  for  he  knew  well  that  Virgilius  loved  hym 
above  all  men  in  the  worlde.  Than  answered  the  servaunte  to  the  emperour 
and  sayd,  Worschypfnll  lorde,  and  it  please  your  grace  I  wot  nat  where  he  is, 
for  it  is  seven  dayes  past  that  I  sawe  hym  laste ;  and  than  ho  wont  forthe  I 
cannot  tell  whither,  for  he  wuldo  nat  let  me  goo  with  hym.  Than  was  the 
emperoure  angerj'  with  that  answoro  and  sayd :  Thou  lyest,  falce  thefe,  that 
thou  art ;  but  without  thou  showo  me  shortly  whore  he  is,  I  shall  put  the  to 
detho.  With  these  wordes  was  the  man  abashed  and  sayd:  Worschypfull 
lorde,  seven  dayes  agoo  I  went  with  hym  without  tho  towno  to  the  castell,  and 
there  I  lefto  hym,  for  he  wold  nat  let  me  in  with  hym.  Than  sayd  the  em- 
peroure, goo  with  me  to  the  same  castell,  and  so  he  dyd :  and  when  they  cam 
afore  the  castell  and  wolde  have  entered,  they  myght  nat,  because  the  flayles 
smyt  so  faste.  Than  sayde  the  emperour.  Make  pease  this  flayles  that  we  mayo 
cum  in.  Than  answered  the  man :  I  knowe  nat  the  waye.  Than  saydo  tho 
emperour :  than  shalt  thou  die ;  and  than  thorowgh  tho  fere  of  dcthe  he  turned 
the  vyce  and  made  the  flayles  stande  styl,  and  then  the  emperoure  entered  into 
tho  castell  with  all  his  folke,  and  sowghte  about  in  every  corner  after  Virgilius  ; 
and  at  the  laste  they  sowght  so  longe  that  they  cam  into  the  seller  where  thoy 
sawe  the  lampe  hange  over  the  barell  where  Virgilius  lay  in  deed.  Than  asked 
tho  emperoure  the  man;  who  had  made  hym  so  herdey  to  put  his  mayster 
Virgilius  so  to  dethe,  and  the  man  answered  no  worde  to  the  emperoure. 
And  than  the  emperour  with  great  anger  drewe  out  his  sworde  and  slewe  he 
there  Virgilius's  man.  And  whan  all  this  was  done  then  sawe  the  emperoure 
and  all  his  folke  a  naked  chyldo  iij.  times  rennynge  a  boute  the  barell,  saying 
the  words : — Cursed  be  the  tyme  that  ye  cam  ever  hero  :  and  with  these  wordes 
Vanyshed  the  chy Ide  away  and  was  never  sene  ageyne  ;  and  thus  abyd  Virgilius 
in  the  barell,  deed." 

The  English  edition^  ends  thus  : — 

**  And  Virgilius  dyd  many  other  merveyllous  thyngos,  that  in  this  boko  is 


(1)  H.  Edclestandf  du  M^ril,  who  has  written  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
his  *'  Melanges  Archcologiques  et  Litt^raires,"  assigns  the  Antwerp  edition  to  tho  year 
1510,  and  says  this  English  edition  lias  been  translated  into  German,  Dutch,  and 
Icelandic.  The  Paris  edition  of  Jean  Trepporel  is  entitled  **  Let  faitz  merveilleux  de 
VirgiUe."    The  Paris  ediUon  of  Nyverd  ia  entitled  <'  Faictz  meryeilions  de  Virgille." 

yt2 
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not  wryten.    And  thus  [God]  give  ne  grace  that  we  may  be  in  the  boke  of  evei 
lastynge  blysse.    Amen. 

Thus  endetbe  the  lyfo  of  Virgilius 

with  many  dyrers  consaytes  that 

he  dyd.    Emprynted  in  the  cy- 

tie  of  Anwarpe  By  me 

Johnn  Doesborke^ 

dwellynge  at 

the  earner 

porte. 

But  these  prose  versions  of  the  Virgillan  romance  are  far  fixi^u, 
being  the  earliest  works   in  which  the  poet  appears  in  the  ma^f^ 
garment  of  an  enchanter.     The  legend  of  Salvatio  RomaB  is  said,    to 
be  found  in  a  Latin  manuscript  of  the  eighth  century.^     Alexander 
Neckam*  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais®  describe  the  Salvatio  Romas  ag 
the  first  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.     In  an  unpublished 
and  very  ancient  romance  called  Lorrains,  of  which  there  is  said  to 
he  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Turin,*  Virgil  is  introduced  as 
giving  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  cruel  Noiron  U 
Arabis  (the  Emperor  Nero  P),  and  also  as  foretelling,  by  a  sL'ght 
anachronism,   the  miraculous  birth  of  our  Saviour.*     Adenes,  or 
Ald^nez,  a  poet  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  author  of  the  Eoman 
de  Cleomades,  says  that  Virgil  was  a  great  scholar,  wise  and  subtle.^ 

In  the  English  poet  Qower  (Confess.  Am.,  b.  v.)  we  read  : — 

*'  Whan  Borne  stood  in  noble  plite, 
Virgile,  which  was  thought  parfite, 
A  mirrour  made  of  his  clergie,' 
And  sette  it  in  the  t^ownes  eye 
Of  marbre  on  a  piller  without. 
That  they  by  thiitty  mile  about 
By  day  and  eke  also  by  night 
In  that  mirrour  beholde  might 


Tho  unique  Lyons  edition,  which  I  have  consulted  in  the  British  Museum,  is  entitled 
**  La  vie  Ics  ditz  et  maryoilles  de  Verg^lle.  Quil  fist  luy  cstant  en  Romme.  NouvelleniflDt 
imprimee."  The  word  nouvellement  is  noteworthy,  as  showing  the  popularity  w^ 
antiquity  of  this  remarkable  romance.  This  liyons  edition  has  no  date,  but  it  is  probably 
as  old  as  the  Antwerp  edition. 

(1)  H.  Keller,  **  Li  roman  des  sept  sages.*' 

(2)  Floruit  1180  a.d. 

(3)  Floruit  1225  a.d.  ,      . 

(4)  Philommeste  Jr.,  "  Faictz  merveilleux  de  Virgille." 

(5)  *^  Or  me  di,  mestres,  garde  ni  ait  menti. 

Combien  dura  mes  grans  palais  Totis  ? 
£t  dist  Yirgille  :  Vo8  palait  tant  dwrra 
Qu^  une  vierge  ptteelU  enfant  aura.** 

(6)  '*  Gran  clers  fu,  sages  et  soutiez, 

Virgiles." 

(7)  **  Cl«rgy  "  in  this  passage  is  sjrnonymous  with  "  learning,*'  **  wisdom."    In  ft* 
course  of  ages  many  English  words  hare  widely  changed  their  meaning. 
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Her  ennemies,  if  any  were, 
With  all  hor  ordenaunces  there, 
Which  they  ageyn  the  citee  cast."  i 

Again,  in  the  famous  medisDval  romance  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  when 
Master  Renart  wants  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  magician,  he  tells  the 
noble  king  of  the  beasts  that  he  is  in  possession  of  many  of  Virgil*8 
magic  incantations :«— 

"  Et  dou  sage  Virgille  s'  ai 
Maint  grant  sens,  gentis  rois,  et  sai 
Tons  les  livres  maistre  Aristote.*' 

There  is  a  long  account  of  Yirgil  as  an  enchanter  in  the  poem  called 
L'Image  du  Monde,  which  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
written  by  Gauthier  of  Metz  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  one  old 
Latin  work  (I  think  a  Life  of  St.  William)  "  the  greatest  Latin  poet " 
is  described  as  "  a  malignant  familiar  of  evil  spirits."^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  Church  at  one  time  gave  Virgil 
a  place  in  her  liturgies,  and  even  dignified  him  with  the  title  of 
Prophet  of  the  Gentiles.  We  have  an  account  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  Mystery  Play  performed  through  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  in  which 
they  sang  on  Christmas-day — 

"  *  Marc,  Maro,  Vatos  Gentilium, 
Da  Christo  testimonium.* 
{Virgilius  injuvenali  Jiabitu  bene  ornatuSy  respondeat) — 

*  Ecce  polo 
Demissa  solo 
Nova  progenies  est.' " 

And  Virgil  is  joined  to  the  other  prophets  who  come  to  the  cradle  of 
Christ.^  There  is  also  a  curious  tradition  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
or  older,  how  St.  Paul  made  a  journey  to  Naples  in  order  to  have  a 
discussion  with  Virgil  on  religious  questions,  and  to  convert  the 
prophet  of  the  heathens  to  Christianity.  VirgU  was  unfortunately 
dead  when  the  Apostle  arrived.  They  brought  the  latter  to  the 
poet's  tomb,  over  which  he  shed  pious  tears,  and  mourned  the  loss  of 
such  a  saint  as  he  would  have  rendered  Virgil,  had  he  arrived  in  time. 
In  a  Mantuan^  hymn  of  this  period  they  sang  on  St.  Paulas  day  : — 

**  Ad  Maronis  mausoleum 
Ductus,  fudit  super  eum 
Pise  rorem  lacrynue. 
'  Quem  te,'  inquit,  *  reddidissem. 
Si  te  vivum  invenissem, 
Poetarum  maxime.'  ** 


(1)  Tho  magic  mirror  of  Virgil  was  shown  in  Florence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seycnteenth  century. 

(2)  "  Poota  inter  Latinos  princeps maleficus  daemonnm  cnltor." 

(3)  Mysterium  fatoarom  Virginum. 

(4)  Daring  a  considerable  portion  of  the  thirteenth  century  Hantaan  money  was 
marked  with  Virgil*s  image  and  superscription.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mantua 
was  the  real  poct*s  birth-town. 
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The  tradition  farther  relates  how  the  Apostle  coveted  the  magical 
books  of  Virgil,  which  the  magician  when  dying  had  hidden  away 
under  a  mighty  incantation.  The  Apostle  by  means  of  orthodox 
counter-charms  discovered  their  hiding-place,  but  failed  to  secure 
tjie  prize,  for  the  volumes  melted  away  into  dust  and  ashes  before  his 
eyes.^ 

It  has  been  remarked  as  strange  in  these  legends  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  Virgil's  poetic  gifts.  And  this  has  even  led  some  critics 
to  imagine  that  the  magician  must  have  been  altogether  a  different 
person  from  the  poet,  and  M.  de  Plancy  has  gone  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  Virgilius  the  enchanter  was  a  Bishop  Virgilius  of  Salzburg,  in 
the  eighth  century,  who,  though  he  held  heretical  opinions  about  the 
Antipodes,  was  canonized  after  his  death.  However,  the  intimacy 
of  our  Virgilius  with  a  Roman  emperor,  which  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  every  version  of  the  legend,  and  his  connection  with 
Mantua  and  Naples,  scarcely  leave  us  room  to  doubt  that  the  Poet  is 
meant.  Besides,  we  have  seen  that  at  least  one  ancient  monkish 
writer  calls  the  magician  the  greatest  poet  amongst  the  Latins. 
Further,  it  was  believed  that  a  verse  of  the  iEneid  uttered  by  Igna- 
tius Loyola  was  endowed  with  magic  power  to  exorcise  an  evil  spirit* 

Assuming  then  that  the  polished  and  simple-minded  author  of  the 
Georgics  is  identical  with  the  powerful  wizard  of  the  middle 
ages,  let  us  briefly  consider  how  this  transformation  of  Virgil's 
personality  had  its  origin.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  Puck  who 
has  translated  our  rustic  bard  into  a  more  formidable  magician? 
Truly  to  search  for  a  reason  for  any  phenomenon  of  the  dark  ages 
is  perhaps  not  less  bootless  than  to  follow  that  merry  wanderer  of 
the  night ;  however,  we  may  discover  something  approaching 
probability. 

Most  modem  critics  attribute  Virgil's  metamorphosis  to  the  fact  of 
his  having  written  the  Eighth  Eclogue.  "  One  of  his  eclogues,  in 
which  are  introduced  the  magical  charms  by  which  it  sought  to 
reclaim  a  wandering  lover,  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  first 
impulse  to  the  superstitious  belief."*  But  surely  one  short  passage 
of  fifty  lines  could  scarcely  have  been  the  foundation  for  such  a  mass 
of  legend.  Other  writers  {e.g.  Horace  and  Lucan)  who  treated 
magical  themes  more  impressively  and  fully  than  Virgil  have 
gained  either  in  a  very  slight  degree  or  not  at  all  the  reputation  of 
sorcerers. 

The  legend  must  have  had  a  wider  basis ;   and  of  course,  when 
once  it  had  arisen,  the  Eighth  Eclogue,  amongst  other  passages, 

(1 )  ** Ni  pout  riens  veoir 

Qui  ne  fust  en  poudro  et  en  cendre 
Si  a'  en  retouma  sans  rien  prendre.** 

L*  Image  du  Mtmde* 

(2)  Apud  Fabric,  Bibl.  Lat.  i.  p.  387. 

(3)  Collins,  "Ancient  Classics  for  English  Keadcrs."    Aug.  1870. 
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would  have  given  it  lasting  solidity.     I  venture  to  think  that  the 

first  origin  of  the  Virgilian  romance  is  to  be  sought  in  the  poet's 

popularity  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  popularity  which  led  to  his 

being  at  one  time  almost  worshipped,  and  at  another  time  condemned 

by  the  oracles  of  the  Christian  Church.     It  is  well  known  that  Virgil 

was  the  most  read  of  classical  poets :  may  we  not  reasonably  infer 

that  he  was  the  first  read  ?^     When  Virgil  was  tolerably  well  known, 

other  poets  were  badly  known ;   when  Virgil  was   badly  known, 

other  poets  were  not  known  at  all.     A  knowledge  confined  to  a  few 

has   always   a  tendency  towards  mysticism.     The  fortunate  monk 

who  had  read  Virgil,  we  may  be  sure,  would  have  used  the  "  long 

roll  of  the  hexameter  "  with  impressive  effect  upon  his  less  learned 

brethren.     Then,  again,  Virgil's  subject  matter  was  suspicious.     He 

studied — or    professed    to    study — Nature,    and    without    having 

Hevelation  for  his  guide — a  thing  which  clerical  Christianity  has 

never  been  able  to  forgive.      Besides,  Virgil  betrays,  in  more  than 

one   of   his    poems,    an    intimate   acquaintance   with    the   internal 

arrangements  of  Hades.     Ho  introduces  Orpheus  at  the  court   of 

Tluto ;    and  his  hero  iEncas  makes  a  regular  voyage  through  the 

most  Infernal  regions.     The  man  who  displayed  all  this  forbidden 

knowledge,  who  advertised,  as  it  were,  personally  conducted  tours 

on  return  tickets  to  Hell,  must  in  the  nature  of  things  have  been 

regarded,  by  the  unimaginative  piety  of  a  serai-educated  clergy,  as  a 

prot^g^  of  the  Powers  of  Darkness. 

Again,  in  the  famous  rhapsody  beginning, 

*'  Magnus  ab  integro  saecloruin  nascitur  ordo,"^ 

monastic  ingenuity  of  course  found  clear  and  true  prophecies  of  the 

coming  of  our  Lord.^     Now  Virgil  was  a  heathen — he  lived  in  the 

third  generation  after  the  founding  of  Rome,''  and  yet  he  prophesied 

about  Christ.     A  heathen  prophet  must  be  in  communion  with  the 

Evil  One.     As  we  have  said,  most  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  whom 

anything  was  known,  appeared  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  guise  of 

princes,  dukes,  or  knights,  with  the  feudal  following  of  villeins  and 

varlets.     But  they  were  mostly  gods,  heroes,  or  warriors.     Virgil 

was  a  man  of  peace.      He  was,  as  a  fact,  perhaps  the  most  retiring 

and  non-political  of  Roman  writers.     Had  he  been  a  man  of  action, 

no  doubt  ho  would  have  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  clever  tyrant, 

or  an  unscrupulous  knight,  or  a  powerful  though  malignant  giant. 

He  was,  however,  a  poet,  a  man  of  power  and  knowledge,  who  wrote 

(1)  **  An  edition  of  the  Bucolics  was  one  of  the  first  classical  books,  if  not  the  very  first, 
printed  in  England." — Hallam,  Lit,  Ilist.^  voL  i.  p.  274,  ed.  1854. 

(2)  Vir.  Eel.  iv. 

(3)  Constantiao,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  wrote  long  sermons,  in  which  ho  dwells 
upon  this  passage  at  considerable  length.  **If  it  contributed  to  his  conversion,"  Gibbon 
says,  **  Virgil  may  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  tlio  most  successful  missionaries  of  the 
Gospel." — Chap.  xx. 

(4)  Vide  Bupi-a,  p.  G43. 
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strange  things  in  strange  verse.      The  only  solution  which  mediaeir  .^^^-i 
sagacity  could  discover  was  to  set  him  down  as  a  mighty  sorcerer. 

The  ahove  view  seems  to  he  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  tT^^ 
other  classical  pereonages  whom  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Midc^  j 
Ages  transfigured  into  sorcerers  were  writers  in  whom  we  can^       j 
think,  find  the  same  germs  of  a  magical  reputation  as  in  Vir^^jj 
Aristotle  and  Plato  were  the  earliest  known,  and  the  best  known  ^  ^f 
Greek  classics.     The  stores  of  knowledge  and  reasoning  found    ju 
their  works  were  largely  drawn  upon  by  the  tnore  learned  monks,  to 
supplement  and  fortify  the  teachings  of  revealed  theology.     And  wc 
may  bo  sure  that  Aristotle's  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
Plato's  pure  and  almost  Christian  morality   would,  as  being  dis- 
played by  heathens,  have  appeared   uncanny  and   diabolical  to   ^ 
half-educated  priesthood  and  an  illiterate  vulgar. 

Besides,  from  time  to  time  the  oracles  of  the  church  lifted  mJ? 
their  voices  in  condemnation  of  classical  learning.  Gregory  tti-*-' 
Great  speaks  of  the  rubbish  of  secular  literature.^  Isidore  givc?*^ 
a  solemn  warning  against  reading  "the books  of  the  Gentiles  an 
the  writings  of  heretics.""  St.  Jerome  laments  that  "the  priests 
God  neglect  the  gospels  and  prophets,  and  read  comedies,  and  sinj 
amatory  Idylls,  and  stick  to  Virgil."^ 

Again,  the  ver}^  name  Yirgilius  appears  not  imconnected  witb^^^^ 
rhabdomancy,*  and  the  Latin  word  for  a  poem  meant  also  an  in — ' 
cantation.^ 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  as  to  the  origin  of  this  curious  -^ 
legend.  It  may  be  asked  how  it  was  that  Virgil  seems  to  have  beei 
(except  in  one  passage  noticed  above)®  regarded  as  a  bcneroknt 
magician.  I  think  this  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  Fourth  Eclogue 
The  monks  who,  regarding  that  poem  as  a  heathen  prophecy  of  th^  -^^ 
Messiah,  felt  bound  to  condemn  the  author  as  a  familiar  of  demon^a^  ^> 
could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  set  down  as  wicked  and  malignao^^^^ 
one   who  foretold   with   such   fervent  enthusiasm  the  coming  of  ^ 

Saviour.     Had  Virgil  lived  after  the  Christian  era,  I  have  no  doutr^'^^ 
he  would  have  been  a  Saint. 

Max  CuLLiN.iN. 

(1)  "  Nugje  ot  Bssculares  litcrae." 

(2)  "  Gentilium  autcm  libros  vel  haorcticorum  volamina  legere  caveat.** 

(3)  '*  At  nunc  etiam  Sacerdotes  Dei,  omissis  evangcliia  et  prophetis,  comedias  l^jc-^-^'* 
A-idimus,  amatoria  bucolicorum  Tereuum  verba  canere,  tenere  Virgilinm." 

(4)  Yirgilius,  virga.    Cf.  Tac.  G^rm.  x. 

(5)  Carmen. 

(6)  "ifafe/?«*«daemonumcultor."— Z»/ro/6'^  William  f 

(7)  A  contempt  for  the  fair  sex  seems  the  only  blot  in  hia  character.    A  saying  ofMi" 
deserves  to  be  recorded : — '*  Women  be  ryghte  wyse  to  enmagyn  iingracyoasnei»  btf^ 
in  goodness  they  bo  but  iunocentes.'*    Misogyny  is  a  normal  charaoteristic  oi 
VVho  will  not  bo  reminded  of  Merlin  and  the  wily  Vivien  P 
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On  the  17th  of  March,  1859,  the  chair  of  the  French  Academy,  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  was  filled  up.  It  was  a 
poet  who  succeeded  the  poet,  but  no  two  men  have  been  more  unlike 
than  the  deceased  member  and  the  member  received  upon  that  daj-. 
There  was  no  possibility  that  the  second,  although  a  certain  pure 
halo  was  about  his  brow,  could  efface  the  image  of  the  first.  Alfred 
de  Musset,  if  ghosts  are  not  impassive  things,  must  have  smiled,  or, 
it  may  be,  wept  some  tears  of  childish  vexation,  at  the  irony  whicli 
determined  that  his  place  should  be  occupied  by  Victor  de  Laprade. 
M.  de  Laprade  could  not  but  regard  De  Musset  from  an  elevation  of 
self-conscious  moral  dignity,  as  one  to  be  admired  with  condescend- 
ing sympathy,  and  to  be  mourned  over  at  the  same  time  as  a  dear 
poetic  publican  or  sinner.  The  new  academician's  share  in  the 
day's  proceedings  was  not  without  its  trials  for  a  sensitive  mind.  lie 
was  required  by  a  critical  audience  to  be  more  than  vaguely  com- 
plimentary to  his  predecessor,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  impossible 
to  desert  his  ideal  station  in  literature,  to  deprive  himself  of  his  dis- 
tinction as  a  poet  by  condoning  grave  moral  delinquency,  by  tolerating 
Voltairean  mockery,  or  by  allowing  any  particular  merit  to  qualities 
in  art  which  he  congratulated  himself  as  a  poet  upon  not  possessing 
— ^brilliance  of  style,  colour  and  music  of  verse,  a  sensual  gaiety  and 
grace. 

M.  Vitet,  in  his  reply,  seeking  for  a  single  word  or  phrase  by 
which  to  characterize  the  work  of  M.  de  Laprade,  and  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  other  contemporary  writers,  chose  to  abide  by  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  ^'  ennobled  the  idyll  with  an  epic  greatness  and 
inspiration."  ''  You  do  not  fail  to  retain  freshness  and  charm ;  it  is 
still  the  idyll,  but  there  mingles  with  it  a  profound  significance,  an 
indescribable  gravity,  which  one  supposed  proper  to  the  lyrical 
utterances  of  primitive  ages."  The  academic  critic  is  not  always  the 
most  penetrative  or  discriminating ;  but  M.  Vitet  here,  without  pre- 
cisely touching  the  truth,  approaches  it.  Self-abandonment  to  the 
influences  of  external  nature,  united  with  a  certain  austerity  of  soid 
— ^a  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  mountain  and  the  forest  trees,  and  a 
joy  in  the  presence  of  moral  purity  and  energy  of  will — such  is  the 
distinction  of  the  poet  and  his  poetry.  M.  de  Laprade  is  a  musician 
whose  lyre  has  few  strings ;  one  or  two,  and  no  more  than  these, 
vibrate  with  clear  and  prolonged  intensity.  The  possession  of  a  gift 
which  is  unique,  although  that  gift  may  not  be  one  orthe  greatest  or 
most  precious,  is  the  rare  thing  in  literature  or  art  which  makes  a 
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man  inestimable,  il.  de  Lapradc  possesses  such  a  gift.  For  those 
who  can  receive  it,  and  they  are  not  all  or  nearly  all,  he  has  a  new 
pleasure  to  offer — no  overmastering  sensation  of  delight,  but  a 
pleasure  pure  and  refreshing,  like  a  draught  from  a  mountain  well. 

Edgar  Quinet  was  professor  of  Southern  literatures  at  Lyons  when 
Victor  de  Laprade  was  a  young  barrister  in  the  same  city,  who  cared 
more  for  verses  which  he  had  in  abundance  than  for  briefs  which  he 
had  not.  There  is  something  of  Quinet  and  something  of  Ballanche 
in  Laprade's  first  important  poem.  Psyche.  At  the  time  when 
the  poem  was  written  the  gods  were  in  exile,  the  classical  divinities 
had  been  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  new  poetic  dynasty.  In  their 
devotion  to  modern  feelings  and  ideas,  the  leaders  of  the  Romantic 
school  had  for  awhile  forgotten  that  a  poetical  study  of  antiquity 
may  be  a  study  in  an  eminent  degree  modern.  Laprade  did  not 
attempt  to  revive  the  pure  Hellenism  of  Andr^  Chenier.  For  such 
poetry  as  Chenier's  he  had  no  faculty;  the  charm,  the  gracious 
movement,  the  delicate  and  lively  outline,  the  floral  colour  and 
sweetness  of  that  verse,  its  scnsuousness,  its  tender  gaiety  and  tender 
sadness,  were  things  quite  out  of  relation  with  him.  It  was  his  own 
ideas  which  preoccupied  Laprade,  and  the  myth  was  interesting  less 
for  the  sake  of  characters  and  incidents  than  because  it  seemed  an 
instrument  or  vehicle  apt  to  the  purposes  of  the  philosophic  poet,  a 
continuous  piece  of  symbolism  suitable  for  the  expression  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  imaginings.  A  modem  sense  was  read  into  the  ancient 
legend.  Quinet  in  his  Prometheus  had  boldly  asserted  the  con- 
tinuity of  spiritual  and  intellectual  development  in  Pagan  and 
Christian  times,  and  with  a  reverent  audacity  had  carried  on  the  tale 
of  the  ancient  deliverer  of  mankind  until  Christ  and  his  angels 
appear  as  actors  in  the  drama.  Laprade  passes  to  and  fro  between 
Grecian  and  Jewish  mythology,  yet  all  the  while  is  really  concerned 
about  conceptions  which  are  neither  Greek  nor  Jewish,  but  modem. 
The  poet  professes  to  follow  the  incidents  and  suggestions  of  the 
older  bas-reliefs,  statues,  and  cameos,  rather  than  the  more  fantastic 
narrative  of  Apuleius ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  poem  is  not  so  much 
Greek  as  Alexandrian.  In  the  instance  of  the  myth  chosen  by 
Laprade  this  method  of  treatment,  unfruitful  as  such  a  method  must 
always  be,  is  one  in  favour  of  which  high  authority  can  be  adduced. 
The  story  of  Eros  and  Psyche  from  the  first  had  a  clearly  allegorical 
character.  At  an  early  date  the  Church  had  accepted  it  as  typical  of 
her  mysteries ;  many  of  the  Christian  tombs  of  primitive  centuries 
testify  to  the  affection  with  which  the  symbolism  of  this  latest  piece 
of  heathen  mythology  was  regarded.  Calderon  had  handled  the 
subject  in  one  of  his  Autos :  Eros  is  Christ ;  Psyche,  the  soul  of  the 
believer ;  their  union  on  Olympus  is  consummated  in  the  mystery  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.     Lnpradc  did  not  follow  Calderon  ;  he  aimed  at 
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importing  a  wider^  a  more  philosophic  significance  into  the  myth, 
one  less  dogmatic  and  more  human.  He  is  Christian  in  this  his 
first  important  work,  but  not  distinctively  Catholic.  Psyche  tjrpifies 
not  the  individual  soul,  but  humanity  itself;  and  the  poem  presents, 
imder  a  transparent  veil,  a  view  of  universal  history,  beginning  with 
Paradise  and  the  fall  of  man,  ending  with  the  restoration  of  the 
human  race  through  an  expiation.  In  her  wanderings  during  the 
days  of  trial  after  her  crime  of  fatal  curiosity.  Psyche  is  seized  by  a 
primitive  tribe  of  nomad  men,  and  hardly  rescued  from  being  offered 
as  a  victim  to  their  bloody  god  ;  she  is  a  slave  among  the  slaves  who 
are  building  Babylon  ;  she  serves  in  the  gloom  of  Egyptian  temples, 
among  the  monstrous  gods.  She  escapes,  is  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Greece,  and  is  again  a  temple-ministrant  in  the  sacerdotal  age  of 
Grreek  religion ;  yet  again  she  escapes,  bearing  with  her  the  sacred 
lyre.  We  see  her  contending  for  the  prize  of  song  at  the  Pythian 
games ;  we  hear  her  holding  converse  with  the  aged  philosopher  on 
Suniimi ;  she  becomes  a  queen,  but  still  is  weighed  down  with  sad- 
ness, and  sickened  with  desire  for  the  lost  Eros,  the  ideal  of  the  soul, 
the  infinite  love.  At  last  the  expiation  is  accomplished:  Psyche 
expires,  and  her  union  with  her  divine  lover  is  consummated  in 
another  and  more  joyous  life. 

The  significance  is  meant  to  be  Christian,  and  at  the  same  time 
philosophical.  If  Eros  is  Christ,  he  is  still  more  the  ideal  of  perfection, 
intellectual,  moral,  aesthetic,  towards  which  humanity  aspires.  At  a 
later  time  M.  de  Laprade  would  have  been  pleased  to  pour  back 
some  of  the  new  wine  with  which  the  old  bottle  had  been  filled;  and 
spill  it  on  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  upon  the  whole  this  first  poem 
harmonizes  with  all  his  maturer  work,  and  foretells  truly  enough 
what  is  coming.  By  its  large  historic  views  it  resembles  the  author's 
recent  prose  treatise,  Le  Sentiment  de  la  Nature. 

A  glance  at  the  earlier  life  of  Laprade  will  reveal  some  of  the 
influences  which  went  to  form  his  character,  and  will  make  the 
correspondence  apparent  which  exists  between  his  life  as  a  man 
and  his  work  as  a  poet.]|  His  personal  history  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  singular  serenity.  There  is  nowhere  any  struggle  of  intellect, 
of  heart,  or  of  will ;  each  is  in  concord  with  the  others  and  with 
surroimding  circumstances.  Good  influences  seem  to  have  been  about 
him,  and  he  accepted  what  they  brought  without  suspicion  or  gain- 
saying. His  faith  and  his  virtue  he  received  by  inheritance.  He 
was  fortimate  in  his  friends.  The  mountains  welcomed  him,  and 
with  an  affectionate  intelligence  refrained  from  any  word  which  could 
break  up  the  calm  elevation  of  this  virginal  soul,  and  startle  or  appal. 

(1)  For  some  of  the  &ct8  which  follow  I  am  indehtcd  to  the  notice  of  M.  Victor  de 
Laprade  by  C.  Alexandre,  prefixed  to  the  fielcction  from  his  poems  in  Cr6pet*8  "  Les 
Poetes  fran^ais,"  tomo  4mo,  pp.  453—462. 
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He  was  happy  in  feeling  himself  a  poet  and  a  sage.  His  own  ideas 
were  the  only  wise  ideas ;  his  own  conception  of  what  human 
character  and  human  life  ought  to  be  was  as  nearly  right  as  anything 
which  can  enter  into  the  heart  of  fallible  man.  The  great  social 
forces  which  had  been  transforming  creeds,  churches,  governments, 
art,  were  sad  things,  but  the  philosophic  poet  occupies  a  summit 
above  the  waters  of  social  disturbance,  to  which  the  noise  of  the 
waves  and  the  tumult  of  the  people  hardly  ascend.  Laprade's  mind 
and  his  poetry  arc  like  a  tarn  in  the  mountains,  glad  under  the  blue 
sky,  not  without  something  of  austerity  (and  yet  there  is  more 
strength  implied  in  the  word  audcritf/  than  belongs  to  Laprade),  and 
sheltered  from  all  winds  that  rouse  and  ruflBe. 

Victor  de  Laprade  was  born  at  Montbrizon,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mountains  of  Forez,  in  the  year  1812.  His  family  in  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  had  been  royalist.  "His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  ardent  piety,  of  heroic  self-abnegation ;  and  her  piety  was 
not  of  the  narrow  kind,  but  expansive  and  poetical.  His  father,  a 
learned  physician,  of  a  sweet  calmness  of  temperament,  almost  with- 
out fortune,  refused  to  take  the  oath  in  1830,  and  in  consequence  lost 
his  chair  of  medicine  at  Lyons  and  his  post  of  physician  to  the  col- 
lege." Both  parents  reappear  in  the  son,  and  his  place  of  abode 
during  his  early  life  fostered  in  the  child  the  future  man.  To  his 
father  he  dedicated  his  first  poem,  and  also  an  important  volume 
which  appeared  in  1855.     His  mother, 

"  Ce  grand  cooiu:  tout  do  flammo  ot  qui  s'est  consume," 

had  died  before  that  year  ;  but  she  lived  long  enough  to  receive  from 
his  hands  the  Poemes  Evangfliques,  offered  to  her  in  words  of 
enthusiastic  reverence  and  affection.  A  fourth  dedication,  addressed 
"  Au  pays  de  Forez,"  is  a  confession  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
country  which  surrounded  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  and  nourished 
his  imagination  and  his  heart : — 

**  Par  toi,  dans  Tombro  saintc,  enfiint  des  vieux  Druides, 
J*ai  connu  des  grands  bois  lo  sublime  frisson : 
Poursuivant  I'infini  des  horizons  fluides, 
I'ar  toi,  des  hauts  sommets  jo  fus  le  nourrisson. 

*'  Mon  aile  s'est  ouverto  au  vent  que  tu  d^chaines ; 
Enivr6  de  ton  souffle,  a  I'odeur  des  pr§s  verts, 
J'ai  senti  circuler,  do  mon  sang  a  mes  vers, 
L'esprit  qui  fait  mugir  Ics  taureaux  et  los  chines. 

*'^  %••  »*•  •»*  •••  »•«  *'•  j»  V* 

***  *!•  *i»  *••  *!•  1*  «i*  1^  n* 

•*  J'appris  des  labom*eurs  et  des  batteiurs  de  grain 
Ce  rhythme  ind^fini  qui  dans  recho  s'achdve ; 
Que  de  soirs  j'ai  trouve,  dans  co  vague  refirain, 
Enfant  un  doux  sommeil,  jeune  homme  un  plus  doux  r^ve ! " 

After  Forez  came  the  College  of  Lyons,  and  the  change  was  a 
grievous  one.     In  a  chapter  of  Le  Sentiment  de  la  Nature  chez  Ics 
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Modemes  M.  de  Laprade  gives  us  a  remarkable  sketch  of  the 
manner  of  his  entrance  to  the  world  of  literature,  and  recalls  in 
memory  the  sudden  light  and  warmth  which  one  day  were  poured 
over  the  region,  until  then  dim  and  devoid  of  life,  in  which  he 
moved.  His  father  and  his  masters  believed  profoundly  that  edu- 
cation meant  reading  the  classics,  and  that  anything  beyond  the 
classics  was  superfluous  and  somewhat  dangerous.  When  a  great 
boy  of  sixteen,  Victor  de  Laprade  had  not  yet  seen  the  writings  of  a 
single  contemporary  author.  Beside  the  poets  and  orators  of  Greece 
and  Home,  he  had  read  some  celebrated  passuges  of  Racine  and 
Corneille,  and  a  few  choice  pages  of  F^nelon  and  Bossuet.  Of  the 
battles  waging  around  Hernani  by  romantic  and  classical  critics 
he  had  not  heard,  but  he  knew  something  about  ^nat  Boileau  had 
said  against  Chapelain  and  Scudery.  No  single  writer,  ancient  or 
modern,  had  spoken  to  his  imagination  or  his  heart.  The  poets 
appeared  dead  pedagogues ;  none  lived.  A  company  of  shadows, 
entirely  correct  but  quite  inanimate,  surrounded  him.  It  was  his 
clear  conviction  that  French  literature  had  been  long  dead,  like  the 
literatures  of  antiquity.  Everything  had  been  already  said  and 
thought.  If  the  rumour  reached  him  that  odes,  and  epistles,  and 
tragedies  were  still  occasionally  written,  an  explanation  was  ready — 
they  were  exercises  in  French  verse,  essentially  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  composed  in  the  college,  only  more  perfect,  because  the  scho- 
lars were  men.  But  for  rare  days  in  the  open  air,  the  sight  of  men 
harvesting  or  gathering  the  vintage,  the  young  student  would  have 
forgotten  the  very  idea  of  life.  One  miraculous  morning  the  master 
read  aloud  some  pages  from  ChsLteaubriand's  G^nie  du  Chris- 
tianisme.  It  was  the  lover's  kiss  in  the  Sleeping  Palace ;  every- 
thing awoke  and  stirred  itself.  From  that  hour  literature  became  a 
thing  of  reality  and  power.  Chateaubriand  expounded  Homer  and 
Cicero  and  Racine ;  the  present  illuminated  and  vivified  the  past. 

M.  de  Laprade  intended  himself  .for  the  profession  of  his  lather — 
that  of  medicine.  His  health  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish his  studies.  During  his  recovery  he  occupied  himself  with  read- 
ing a  little  law  and  writing  many  verses.  The  barrister — for  such 
he  became  in  1836 — and  the  poet  agreed  ill  with  one  another,  and 
before  much  time  had  passed,  the  man  of  letters  was  strong  enough 
to  expel  the  man  of  law.  "  Psyche,"  he  declared,  "  saved  him  ;*'  a 
barrister  enamoured  of  the  ideal  is  unappreciated  by  the  vulgar 
understanding  of  clients.  Laprade  was  content,  having  gained  the 
good  word  of  Lamartine  and  of  Quinet. 

"  Ballanche  and  Quinet,*'  writes  M.  Alexandre,  "  had  initiated  him 
into  the  spirit  of  antiquity ;  but  his  great  initiation  was  an  Alpine 
tour  in  1837.  Nature  upon  the  mountains  was  to  him  an  intoxica- 
tion.    He  frequently  went  over  the  same  route  again,  almost  always 
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on  foot,  mountaineer  fashion,  with  staff  and  knapsack.  La  Forez 
had  made  him  a  rural  poet  and  a  poet  of  domestic  life  ;  his  family,  a 
religious  poet,  devoted  to  the  past ;  Provence,  a  singer  of  ancient 
Athens ;  Switzerland  made  him  the  poet  of  Nature.  He  descended 
from  the  Alps  transfigured  : — 

**  Ceux  qui  m*ont  vu  gravir  pesamment  la  colline 
Ne  reconnaitront  plus  rhomme  qui  descendra." 

In  1843  appeared  a  new  volume,  Odes  et  Po^mes.  Setting  aside 
Pemette,  which  stands  by  itself,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  his 
other  works,  nothing  has  come  from  Laprade  of  higher  or  purer 
inspiration  than  some  of  these  poems,  written  about  his  thirtieth 
year.  The  volume  in  its  latest  form  consists  of  three  books :  one  is 
occupied  with  poems  the  subjects  of  which  are  Greek ;  the  second 
gathers  together  those  poems  inspired  by  solitary  communings  with 
external  nature ;  the  third  mingles  with  the  feeling  for  nature  social 
affections  of  the  family  and  of  friend  for  friend.  Love,  in  the  sense 
of  amativeness,  is  absent  from  the  volume. 

Three  pieces  stand  out  from  the  rest  conspicuous  by  the  impor- 
tance of  their  intention  and  by  their  beauty — ^Eleusis,  Hermia,  and 
Le  Po6me  de  TArbre.  The  design  of  Eleusis,  as  declared  by  the 
poet  himself  in  his  preface,  is  "to  depict  the  disturbance  and  vague 
alarm  of  the  souls  of  men  at  the  moment  when  religious  symbols 
are  giving  way  under  the  dissolving  influence  of  free  interpre- 
tation and  criticism,  when  the  ancient  faith  is  ebbing  from  the  intel- 
lect, and  as  yet  no  new  dogma  has  come  to  supply  another  principle 
of  moral  life.  The  poem  attempts  to  make  its  readers  feel  the 
immense  vacancy  which  a  departed  faith  leaves  in  the  heart,  in  the 
imagination,  and  in  the  will.''  The  time  is  the  decline  of  paganism; 
the  divinities  of  Greece  are  yielding  before  the  destructive  criticism 
of  the  philosophers.  A  company  of  men,  various  by  their  countries, 
and  callings,  and  ages,  but  all  possessed  by  one  common  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  religion  which  they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers, 
and  one  common  desire  towards  some  new  form  of  truth  as  yet  scarce 
half  divined,  is  entering  the  temple  of  Eleusis.  As  yet  unfitted 
to  bear  the  pure  shining  of  truth,  untempered  by  an  intermediate 
symbol,  which  serves  to  distribute  the  total  impression  of  truth 
between  the  intellect,  the  senses,  and  the  affections,  those  who  are 
newly  initiated  are  filled  with  grief  and  a  piteous  remorse.  They 
look  upon  the  ruins  of  the  beautiful  mythology  which  sheltered  them, 
and  feel  almost  guilty  and  sacrilegious :  ''  lis  ont  demand^  la  lumidre, 
et  ils  g^missent  de  I'avoir  re9ue.'*  Their  voices  are  heard  each 
singly,  and  all  in  responsive  chorus.  The  poets,  the  artists,  the 
youths,  the  women,  weep  for  the  gods  who  gave  lovers  such  favour- 
able counsel,  and  sculptors  such  marvellous  conceptions,  and  poets 
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such  strong  inspiration.  Then  from  the  recesses  of  the  gloomy  place 
of  initiation  rises  a  consoling  voice  of  prophecy,  which  interprets  the 
secret  aspiration  of  every  soul :  "  The  gods  depart,  but  not  beauty, 
not  love,  nor  the  virile  nor  the  womanly  virtues.  A  new  god  is  ripe 
for  the  birth."  And  the  poem  closes  with  that  vague  presentiment  of 
Christianity  which  is  noticed  in  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil  and 
elsewhere  in  writers  of  classical  antiquity.  Truth  has  not  left  the 
world ;  she  has  been  like  a  bride  unrobing  ;  the  flowered  garments, 
the  gold  and  purple,  have  slipped  to  her  feet.  "What  lover  would 
give  away  his  heart  to  the  robes  of  Truth  who  might  worship  Truth 
herself  in  her  unveiled  beauty  ? 

Hermia  is  a  poem  for  which  its  author  confesses  a  particular 
affection.  It  has  no  express  tendency  for  the  intellect,  and,  as  compared 
with  many  of  M.  de  Laprade's  other  poems,  is  so  much  the  better 
for  this.  It  is  the  rendering  into  art  of  certain  modes  of  his  own 
sensibility,  a  narrative  poem  with  a  personal  and  lyrical  inspiration. 
The  general  conception  is  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Shelley,  but 
where  Shelley  breathed  eager  fire  into  his  verses,  Lapradc  allays  his 
with  running  water.  A  young  poet,  not  unlike  the  idealized  poet 
with  whom  readers  of  Shelley  are  familiar,  wanders  in  solitude  among 
the  mountains,  and  lights  upon  a  grotto  which  bears  signs  of  human 
care.  He  enters  this  grotto  and  sleeps,  when  in  a  dream  he  beholds 
in  the  duskiest  recess  of  the  cave,  surroimded  by  a  soft  mysterious 
light,  the  figure  of  a  virgin  of  delicate  and  strange  beauty.  Each 
night  the  same  dream  returns.  A  few  days  later  the  denizen  of  the 
grotto  appears,  an  aged  man,  a  dweller  in  the  mountains,  the  priest 
of  the  woods,  great-browed,  venerable,  who  now  returns  from  his 
search  after  medicinal  flowers  in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  edges  of 
the  tracts  of  snow.  The  youth  wins  upon  him  by  his  grace  and 
ingenuousness ;  the  two  become  companions,  and  one  evening  tlie 
sage  consents  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  wonderful  vision,  and 
tells  the  story  of  Hermia.  Story  it  can  hardly  be  named,  for  the 
incidents  are  of  the  slightest  description,  and  of  interest  only  as 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  heroine.  Hermia  is  a  human  creature 
whose  life  is  as  much  a  part  of  nature  as  is  that  of  the  winds,  or 
flowers,  or  streams.  Fouque's  TJndine  has  affinities  only  with  the 
waters,  and  is  wayward  and  wilful  as  they.  Hawthorne's  Faun  is  a 
man  who  has  not  yet  quite  lost  the  characteristics  of  his  earlier 
state,  and  in  whom  the  instincts  of  the  innocent  animal  life  produce 
strange  cross  lights,  striking  against  that  which  comes  from  the  con- 
science of  the  rational  being  "  b):eathing  thoughtful  breath."  Hermia 
belongs  to  nature  by  her  whole  existence,  especially  by  what  is 
greatest  and  most  beautiful  in  her ;  her  life  corresponds  not  with 
one  of  the  forces  of  the  visible  world,  but  with  all ;  she  is  the  spirit 
of  the  earth  and  air  taking   flesh  and  dwelling  amongst  men. 
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Hermia  is  bom  among  May  flowers.  The  birds  and  the  wild  plants 
welcome  her  as  a  sister ;  she  murmurs  musically  with  childish  lips, 
then  learns  to  sing,  and  last  of  all  to  speak  the  words  of  men.  When 
older  she  leaves  her  home  day  by  day,  drawn  forth  by  the  love  of  the 
woods  and  of  the  hills,  and  wanders  amongst  them  alone,  or  with  the 
companionship  of  innocent  wild  creatures.  In  spring  «he  is  free  and 
joyous,  and  brings  sunshine  and  blossoms  wherever  she  comes ;  in 
winter  her  life  runs  slow,  she  lingers  by  the  fireside  drowsing.  One 
day  she  sits  upon  the  rocks,  vaguely  gazing  at  the  distant  horizon, 
and  suddenly  bursts  into  a  flood  of  tears, — it  is  a  presentiment  of  the 
coming  tempest  which  is  yet  invisible.  Hermia  is  loved  by  many, 
but  cannot  be  engaged  by  the  bond  of  human  passion ;  one  friend — 
the  teller  of  the  tale — a  youth,  is  the  occasional  companion  of  her 
wanderings,  and  to  him  under  solemn  oaks,  and  under  pure  skies,  she 
tells  the  secrets  of  nature.  One  spring  day  they  are  together; 
standing  under  the  open  heaven  she  sings  a  hymn  to  the  sun.  The 
youth,  gazing  on  her  beauty,  feels  a  delirious  joy  mount  to  his  brain; 
he  is  no  longer  master  of  himself,  and  unable  to  believe  that  she  does 
not  share  his  passion,  tremblingly  he  kisses  her  lips.  Then  comes 
the  catastrophe : — 

**  Moi,  j'ouvrais  tout  mon  ^tre  aux  langueurs  printanieres, 
Baigne  d'ardonts  parfums  et  do  chaudes  lumieres, 
J'aspirais  k  longs  traits  ces  regards,  cette  voix, 
Et  les  briscs  d*amour  qui  s'exhalaient  des  bois. 
Elle,  cet  enfant  calme,  aux  visions  profondes» 
Co  chaste  nenuphar  tremp§  de  froides  ondes, 
Ce  lis  fermo  et  sans  tache  et  do  ros^o  empli, 
Co  coeur  do  pur  ciistal  semblait  8*Stre  amolli. 
Tout  tremblait  pr^s  de  nous  d'un  amoureux  vertigo, 
L*onde  entre  les  cailloux  et  les  flours  but  lour  tige ; 
Lcs  oiseaux  fremissaiont  mMes  dans  les  buissons.  .  .  . 
Or,  s'animant  comme  eux  k  ses  propres  chansons. 
La  viorge  a  respire  des  volupt^s  nouvelles, 
Un  rayon  inconuu  jaillit  de  ses  prunelles, 
Ka  main  brMe  la  mienne,  et  je  crois  que  son  cocur 
Comme  moi  du  dlsir  sent  TaiguiUon  vainqueur. 
Le  printemps,  le  soleil,  ces  bois  pleins  de  d^lices, 
De  ma  fatule  erreur,  h^las !  forent  complices.  .  .  . 
J'aspire  en  un  baiser  son  kme,  et  sens  frimir 
Avec  bonheur  sa  l^vre  et  doucement  g^mir.  .  .  . 
Mais,  6  terreur !  6  prix  de  mon  amour  fisirouche ! 
C'cst  im  frisson  mortel  qui  passe  sur  sa  bouche ! 
Sous  son  front  sans  couleur  so  ferme  un  oeil  glac6 ; 
Sur  ses  reins  fl^chissant  son  cou  s'est  ren verse, 
Et,  vierge,  sur  lcs  flours  et  la  mousse  odoranto, 
Lo  lit  prfit  pour  I'hymen  la  reyut  expirante  ! " 

The  old  man  lives  still  expecting  forgiveness  for  his  crime,  and 
acceptance  by  his  beloved.  In  the  passage  which  has  been  quoted, 
there  is  perhaps  more  of  human  passion  than  is  to  be  elsewhere 
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found  (if  we  except  Pernette)  in  the  poems  of  Laprade.  We  need 
not  look  for  any  symbolical  significance  in  the  death  of  Hermia, 
though  it  were  easy  to  iuvent  a  meaning  which  might  suit.  The 
conception  of  the  poem  is  not  an  intellectual  one,  but  is  rather  derived 
from  a  state  of  sensibility  experienced  by  the  poet ;  and  accordingly, 
although  the  poem  seems  so  remote  from  real  life,  so  much  a  piece  of 
ideality,  it  has  a  basis  in  the  actual.  There  are  hours  when  each  of 
us  feels  his  life  one  with  that  of  the  air  and  the  earth  and  sky ;  when 
will  no  more  belongs  to  us  than  to  a  summer  cloud ;  when  the  body 
seems  no  longer  to  confine  us,  and  the  horizon  is  as  near  as  the 
ground  trod  on  by  our  feet.  Passages  in  the  diary  of  Maurice  de 
Qu^rin  indicate  that  he  entered  often  and  very  fully  into  this  mood. 
It  was  well  known  to  "Wordsworth. 

The  accusation  of  Pantheism  is  one  of  the  banalities  of  criticism, 
and  M.  de  Laprade  was  obviously  exposed  to  it.  He  energetically 
repels  the  accusation,  and  without  question  the  defence  against  this 
charge,  as  far  as  the  charge  can  be  made  intelligible,  is  a  successful 
one.  In  all  his  most  characteristic  poems  there  is  a  more  than 
common  feeling  of  the  vast  and  mysterious  life  of  things.  The 
rhyme  of  the  earth-spirit  rings  in  his  ears — 

**  Geburt  und  Grab, 
Ein  ewiges  Mecr, 
Ein  wochselnd  Weben, 
Ein  gluliend  Leben." 

All  Laprade's  critics  have  noticed  this.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
observed  that  he  dreads  the  dominance  of  these  influences  of  nature. 
He  feels  his  personality  ebbing  in  the  great  flow  of  universal  life, 
like  a  stream  drawn  down  by  the  ocean  and  drowned  in  it.  And 
accordingly  his  reason  and  his  will  rise  to  assert  themselves,  rise  to 
maintain  their  autonomy  against  external  nature.  At  the  same  time 
he  cannot,  nor,  if  he  could,  would  he  isolate  himself  on  a  barren 
peak  of  intellect  and  pride  of  will  against  the  rising  flood.  There  is 
no  joy  so  dear  to  him  as  that  of  abandoning  himself  to  the  impression 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  calm  vegetative  life  of  trees.  He  j'ields 
again.  He  ends  by  a  final  effort  at  self-defence.  Nature  is  sacred 
and  beneficent, — he  will  continue  to  love  and  to  worship  her ;  but  it 
shall  not  be  gross  matter  to  which  he  will  give  himself  away,  nor 
even  the  mystery  of  the  material  life  of  things.  He  will  discover  the 
soul  behind  the  material  frame  of  nature,  the  idea  within  the  clay. 
This  soul,  this  idea  shall  henceforth  be  the  object  of  his  devotion  as 
poet.  And  thus  a  conciliation  is  effected  between  the  contending 
parts  of  Laprade's  character,  its  sensibility  and  preparedness  for  self- 
surrender,  and  its  feeling  of  personality,  its  pride  of  manhood,  its 
desire  of  self-maintenance.  It  is  this  conciliation,  this  convention 
signed  between  the  personal  and  impersonal  in  his  poetry,  which 
VOL.  XI.  N.s.  z  z 
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**  Yene,  ah !  Terse  dans  tnoi  tes  fralcbeuTs  piintani^ros, 
Les  bruits  m^lodienx  des  essaims  et  des  uidi, 
Et  le  frissonnement  dos  songes  infinies ; 
Pour  ta  s^rfenite  je  t'aimo  entre  nos  frdros."  ^ 

In  the  second  part  of  the  poem  the  oak  lies  all  its  length  upon  the 

£^iind,  cut  by  the  woodman's  axe.     The  birds  have  flown  from  its 

Inranches,  the  murmur  of  bees  is  no  longer  heard,  the  flowers  are 

"torn  about  its  roots.     A  sense  of  destruction  and  desolation  seizes 

iipon  the  poet.     The  earth  is  naked,  and  robbed  of  its  sanctuaries ; 

tihe  oaks  and  the  gods  are  struck  down  by  the  axe  and  hammer.   But 

this  despairing  mood  ends,  and  a  sense  of  the  inexhaustible  energy 

and  resources  of  nature  takes  its  place.     While  he  stands  grieving 

oyer  the  ruined  tree,  already  a  thousand  seeds  are  germinating  about 

his  feet,  a  living  forest  is  hidden  in  the  hill ;  nature  is  not  grown 

old ;  man  draws  no  wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  her  immortal  beauty ; 

other  leaves  will  send  forth  their  long  murmur  of  pleasure,  other 

birds  will  build,  and  under  the  great  green  domes  our  sons  will  love 

and  dream.     We  could  be  content  that  the  poem  should  end  here. 

A  kind  of  epilogue  apologizes  for  the  woodman,  whom  the  reader 

never  supposed  very  criminal,  and  a  pretty  but  needless  picture 

follows  of  the  cottages,  and  brown  reapers,  and  merry  children, 

occupants  in  future  time  of  the  rood  of  land  monopolized  by  the  giant 

tree.     In  a  later  volume  M.  de  Laprade  puts  himself  in  perilous 

competition  with  his  earlier  self;  Silva  Nova,  which  tells  of  a  visit 

to  the  same  spot  after  many  years  had  gone  by,  is  not  imworthy  of 

association  with  Le  Po^me  de  I'Arbre. 

Formes  Evang^liques  may  be  passed  over.  Doubtless  French 
readers  of  the  volume  have  been  found,  inasmuch  as  it  received  a 
crown  from  the  Academy,  and  has  passed  through  several  editions ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  one  who  has  heard  read  the 
English  version  of  the  Gospels  could  tolerate  these  tepid  pietisms,  or 
what  seem  such  to  the  English  religious  mind.  A  study  of  the 
poems  would  involve  a  comparison  of  the  religious  sentiment  as  it 
appears  in  the  French  genius  and  in  our  own.  We  should  understand 
H.  de  Laprade's  volume  as  soon  as  we  had  discovered  the  raison 
d'Stre  of  the  pious  insipidities  and  sentimentalities,  as  they  appear  to 
us,  of  esteemed  French  painters. 

In  1855  appeared  Les  Symphonies,  which,  like  the  Formes  Evan- 
g^liqnes,  was  crowned  by  the  Academy.  As  the  name  suggests, 
there  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  these  poems  which  is  allied  to 
Xnusic.  A  remarkable  preface  expounds  M.  de  Laprade's  theory  of 
the  development  of  art.      In  each  historical  period  there  is  one 

(1)  Which  line,  Sainte-BouTo  tells  us,  was  profieinely  parodied  by  Augnstin  Thieny's. 
%ddreftto  a  pnmjdnn:— 

^  Pour  ta  rotoodit^  je  t^aime  entre  nos  soDurt.*' 
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dominant  art,  to  which  tho  other  arts  conform  themselTes,  and  the 
characteristics   of   which   they  reproduce.      In  periods  essentially 
religious — in  ancient  India,  in  ancient  Egypt,  in  Europe  of  the 
Middle  Ages — the  dominant  art  is  architecture ;  a  majestic  House  of 
God  rises,  and  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  age.     When  man  becomes 
conscious  of  independent  life  and  will,  the  divinities  also  become 
men,  sculpture  detaches  itself  from  architecture  and  presides  over  the 
sister  arts.     This  is  the  art  of  Greece  ;  the  period  was  humanitarian 
rather  than  religious,  and  Homer  and  Sophocles  as  much  as  Phidias 
were  sculptors  of  the  forms  of  gods  and  heroic  men.  The  Renaissance 
was  a  similar  period  ;  the  religious  spirit  had  declined — it  was  man, 
not  God,  that  was  supreme.     But  because  the  modem  man  is  more 
complex  in  character,  and  his  life  more  full  of  various  emotion  ani^ 
incident,  painting  was  better  suited  than  sculpture  to  satisfy  hi^ 
artistic  desires,  and  assumed  the  place  which  the  more  ideal  art  ha^^ 
occupied  in  Greece.     Ariosto  and  Tasso  were  great  painters  as  truL^- 
as  Leonardo  and  Titian.     The  dominant  art  of  the  present  period  x^ 
music ;  the  master  artist  of  the  age,  Beethoven.     The  modem  feeling 
of  nature  corresponds  with  the  modem  delight  in  music ;  there  is  in 
both  a  pleasure  which  is  more  nervous  than  intellectual ;  the  senses 
arc  appealed  to,  and  through  the  senses,  the  feelings ;  the  intellect 
remains  quiescent ;  the  condition  for  the  reception   of  pleasure  is 
passivity — nothing  comes  to  arouse  the  power  of  thought,  or  the 
energies  of  man.      Le  paysage  est  line  symphonie.     It  is,  however,  a 
necessity  with  the  artist  to  accept  the  conditions  of  his  time.    All 
poetry  of  the  present  day  lives  by  its  secret  affinities  with  music. 
But  the  relation  may  be  either  degrading  or  elevating.     Poetry  may 
be  musical  by  a  skilful  mechanism  of  sounds,  a  sensual  splendour  of 
versification  which  delights  the  ear  alone,  or  by  its  inner  spirit  whicli 
speaks  to  the  soul.     Poetry,  again,  may  render  the  feeling  for  nature 
(itself  essentially  musical)   by  a  method   of  gross   realism  which 
reproduces  the  outward  show  of  the  world,  its  pomp  and  colours,  or 
by  the  method  of  Spiritualism,  to  which  the  external  appearances 
of  things  are  precious  only  as  significant  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
beauly.      "  Spiritualism  in   art "  is  the  watchword  of  the  party 
to  which  M.  de  Laprade  attaches  himself;  he  is  poet  of  the  school  of 
which  M.  Levfeque  is  philosopher. 

But  Laprade  endeavours  to  be  more  than  simply  musical.  Melo- 
dies are  music ;  these  poems  are  Symphonies.  The  design  in  each 
is  to  leave  upon  the  reader  the  large  impression  of  an  orchestra. 
Tho  human  voice  which  is  heard  in  each  poem  is  only  one  of  xoany 
instruments  which  concur  to  produce  the  total  effect.  In  the  Syffl- 
phony  of  the  Seasons,  with  its  spring  allegro  and  its  autumn  ada^) 
the  songs  of  Adah  are  enveloped,  not  lost,  in  an  orchestral  harmony 
of  all  the  musical  utterances  of  the  year.      There  is  a  Symphony 
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of  the  Torrent,  a  Symphony  of  the  Dead,  an  Alpine  Symphony. 

In   these   poems  the  beauty  is  real  and   refined;    if  they  do  not 

quite  realise  the  writer's  intention,  they  are  very  far  from  being 

poetical  failures.     They  are  in  manner  purely  lyrical,  but  we  divine 

an  untold  narrative  from  the  alterations  of  manner,  the  changes  of 

key,  the  swifter  or  the  lingering  notes.     Dialogue  there  is  none, 

although  the  voices  are  many,  unless  we  should  call  the  silver  speech 

of  fountains  dialogue,  which  rise  into  the  air,  and  return*  to  earth 

side  by  side.     An  English  reader  will  probably  have  to  abandon 

certain  prepossessions   and    prejudices    before    the  poems  entirely 

please,  and  it  may   not  be  worth  every  one's  while  to  lay  aside 

customary  feelings   and   notions  which   serve   one's   purpose,   and 

are  convenient  in  limiting  curiosity  and  giving  decision  to  critical 

utterances ;  but  for  those  who  are  lightly  burdened  with  determined 

likings  and  dislikings,  and  go  in  all  directions  prepared  to  accept 

every  kind  of  enjoyment,  there  is  a  source  of  pleasure  pure,  delicate, 

and  innocent  in  the  best  poems  of  Les   Symphonies.      The  Two 

Muses,  a  contest  in  song  between  rival  shepherds,  one  enamoured 

of  the  maiden  Myrto  and  the  other  of  Nature  and  the  beauty  of  her 

solitudes,  was  pronoimced  by  Sainte-Beuve  its  author's  masterpiece. 

In  Les  S}anphonies  man  occupies  a  place  not  subordinate  to 
external  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  one  hardly  superior  to  it.  His 
mood  and  the  mood  of  the  season  and  of  the  air  and  earth  are  one. 
In  Idylles  heroiques,  published  shortly  after  Laprado's  election  to 
the  Academy,  and  in  the  volume  entitled  Les  Voix  du  Silence, 
which  appeared  in  1865,  the  victories  of  the  will  of  man  directed  to 
great  ends,  and  assailed  by  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
world,  are  celebrated.  Heroism,  as  conceived  by  Laprade,  consists 
less  in  self-gacrifice  for  positive  generous  objects  than  in  a  mystical 
devotion  to  certain  projections  from  one's  own  conceptive  faculty, 
— all  summed  up  under  the  general  title  of  the  Ideal, — and  in 
austerity  for  austerity's  sake.  His  noble  youths  remind  us  of  the 
hero  of  Longfellow's  Excelsior  ;  like  him  they  climb  Alpine  heights 
with  views  eminently  unpractical;  tears  stand  in  their  bright 
blue  eyes  as  a  tear  stood  in  his ;  only  M.  de  Laprade's  heroes,  when 
they  repel  maidens  who  invite  them  to  rest  their  weary  heads  upon 
their  breasts,  instead  of  rudely  replying  by  a  Latin  word  unfamiliar 
to  maidens,  exclaim  in  an  enthusiastic  manner,  ''  The  Ideal !  "  In 
Les  Voix  du  Silence,  a  volume  which  contains  more  than  one  poem 
of  real  beauty,  the  principal  poem.  La  Tour  d'lvoire,  is  a  chivalric 
allegory ;  a  solitary  knight,  great-souled  as  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
and  pure  as  Galahad,  undertakes  the  quest  of  a  mystical  ivory  tower, 
emblematical,  we  may  surmise,  of  "  the  IdeaL"  The  poem  is  singu- 
larly frigid;  the  reader  remembers  vaguely  that  he  was  resolving 
to  become  a  gross  materialist  before  it  put  him  to  sleep. 
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Laprade  had  as  yet  Iiardly  approached  the  actual  life  of  men  and 
women ;  he  had  created^  properly  speaking,  no  human  character, 
although  under  the  names  of  persons  he  had  rendered  into  song,  in 
some  instances  with  signal  success,  certain  lyrical  moods  of  mind. 
In  1869  appeared  Pemette,  a  very  charming  narrative  poem,  written 
VLp&D.  the  suggestion  and  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Groethe's 
Hermann  und  Dorothea.  Not  only  did  Laprade  immediatdly  gain 
in  popularity,  but  competent  judges  were  compelled  to  admit  that 
he  possessed  poetical  gifts  of  the  existence  of  which  they  had 
not  been  aware.  A  ballad  some  hundreds  of  years  old,  still  sung  by 
the  peasants  in  the  district  of  Forez,  relates  the  unhappy  love  of 
Pierre  and  Pemette.  M.  de  Laprade  accepted  the  traditional  names, 
took  the  hint  of  the  incident,  and  inventing  much  more,  moved  the 
story  forward  to  the  period  of  the  wars  of  the  great  Napoleon.  It 
is  an  idyllic  epos,  more  passionate  and  more  tragic  than  the  exquisite 
poem  of  Ooethe.  Pemette  is  the  lovely  daughter  of  a  farmer,  whose 
rich  tilth  and  pasturage  stretch  over  the  hillside  and  along  the  open 
oountry  roads.  Pierre  is  a  widow's  son,  poor,  but  of  wholesome 
Uood,  of  vigorous  mind  and  body,  well  made  and  active,  skilled  in. 
the  mysteries  of  reading  and  writing.  No  lad  can  turn  up 
straight  a  furrow,  and  none  is  so  loudly  praised  for  his  learning  by 
the  fatherly  cur^.  It  is  the  eve  of  the  wedding.  The  old  peoph 
stroll  up  to  the  farmer's  house  conversing,  and  sit  to  drink  their  win€ 


and  sip  their  coffee  in  the  open  air.     The  lovers  linger  by  the  wa; 
with   meeting  hands,  the  joy  restlessly  trembling  in  the  heart  o 
each,  and  few  words  spoken.     Suddenly  the  village  doctor  arri 
with  face  of  extraordinary  gravity.     He  briilgs  the  news  of  a 
victory,  and  its  usual  sequel, — a  fresh  conscription  from  which 
shall  be  no  exemptions.     Gloom  falls  upon  the  happy  circle ;  it 
impossible  to  hope  that  Pierre  can  escape  the  burden  of  mili 
service  under  the  tyrant  whom  they  all  agree  in  hating.   A  consults^- 
tion  is  held,  and  the  doctor's  advice  is  finally  accepted  as  the  besfe  ; 
Pierre  shall  instantly  quit  the  village  and  join  the  band  of  refrnc- 
taires  who  defend  themselves  from  conscription  by  force  and  by  flight 
among  the  neighbouring  mountains.     Pierre  departs  that  night,  and 
there  is  a  brief  lull  of  anxiety.    His  mother,  whose  cottage  is  thrown 
down  as  the  punishment  of  her  son's  desertion,  takes  shelter  with 
the  father  of  Pemette.     But  soon  tidings  are  brought  of  an  expe- 
dition formed  by  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  headed  by  the  prefect,  to 
compel  to  submission  the  re/ractaires.     Information  must  be  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  the  little  band  of  fugitives.     The  doctor,  an  old 
republican,  is  a  suspected  person  who  cannot  safely  go,  and  Pemette 
undertakes  to  set  off  to  the  mountains  unattended,  and  bear  the  newt 
to  her  betrothed.     No  portion  of  the  poem  is  more  beaatifbl  than 
the  pages  which  relate  the  bright  day  passed  together  by  the  loveiB 
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in  the  mountain  solitudes.  It  is  clear  with  the  mountain  air,  and 
sacred  with  the  pure  passion  of  two  hearts.  There  is  a  presentiment 
of  impending  danger,  and  yet  the  sky  is  clear,  and  one's  spirit  bound 
up  in  peace  which,  though  it  cannot  last,  is  perfect  for  a  day  ;  it  is  a 
truce  of  God.  In  the  evening  Pernette  returns  home,  conducted,  as 
far  as  prudence  permits,  by  Pierre.  The  prefect's  plans  have  been 
suddenly  checked  by  the  great  catastrophes  which  befell  the  aimy  of 
Napoleon  in  1814.  The  Allies  have  their  feet  upon  the  soil  of  France 
and  are  advancing  upon  Paris.  On  all  sides  the  country  is  submit- 
ting to  the  victors.  But  for  Pierre  the  danger  has  only  changed  its 
aspect.  With  his  band  of  followers  he  descends  to  the  village,  but 
neither  doctor  nor  cur^  can  persuade  him  to  accept  the  new  state  of 
things  with  more  satisfaction  than  he  had  accepted  the  old.  He 
believes  that  the  country  may  yet  be  roused  to  resist  the  invaders, 
and  against  the  advice  of  older  heads,  who  are  aware  how  vain  his 
gallantry  is,  he  proceeds  to  organize  such  resistance  against  the 
enemy  as  he  is  able.  A  first  attack  upon  the  village  is  vigorously 
repulsed  by  Pierre  and  his  francs-chasseurs  ;  but  the  foreign  hordes 
pour  on,  and  the  little  army  of  peasants  is  compelled  to  retreat  with 
their  women  to  the  mountains.  They  are  pursued,  and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  a  skirmish,  in  which  the  peasants  are  again  victorious, 
Pierre  falls  struck  by  a  random  shot.  The  marriage  words  are 
spoken  and  the  marriage  benediction  given  before  Pierre  expires. 
The  picture  of  Pernette  widowed,  who  never  was  a  wife,  engaging 
herself  in  sweet  unostentatious  charities,  venerable  at  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  bearing  as  days  go  by  her  unostentatious  lifelong  sorrow, 
closes  the  poem. 

M.  de  Laprade  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  power  in  the  contem- 
porary poetical  literature  of  France.  With  the  exception  of  Per- 
nette, his  most  important  recent  works  have  been  prose  writings. 
Poetry  has  tried  new  ways  remote  from  those  in  which  M.  de  Laprade 
would  have  led  it.  He  sets  himself  resolutely  against  the  currents  of 
modem  thought  and  feeling.  And  his  air  of  self-conscious  superiority, 
his  incapacity  of  making  other  ideas  intelligible  to  him  than  his  own, 
together  with  a  lofty  manner  of  condemning  what  he  does  not  really 
understand,  qualify  M.  de  Laprade  only  to  be  the  prophet  of  a  coterie. 
Younger  writers,  in  particular  Leconte  de  Lisle,  have  gathered  around 
them  the  ^lite  lovers  of  verse  of  a  younger  generation.  Nevertheless, 
M.  de  Laprade  has  brought  his  gift  to  French  poetry,  something 
precious,  something  unique ;  and  we  are  grateful. 

Edward  Dowdbn. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE. 

The  Latin  Peoples^, 

I. 

In  spite  of  the  armies  of  kings  and  the  excommunications  of  popes, 
modem  civilisation  is  democratic.  The  social  structure,  resulting 
from  so  many  centuries  filled  with  revolutions,  so  many  revolutions 
filled  with  catastrophes,  the  double  movement  of  facts  and  of  iddsis, 
philosophy  and  politics,  all  alike  difiuse  in  the  human  conscience  the 
principles  of  liberty,  of  equality ;  and  these  principles,  essential  to 
justice,  are  gradually  levelling  the  power  of  the  great,  and  raising 
the  humble  to  the  realisation  of  their  rights. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  attribute  to  institutions  the  power  of 
generating  sentiments  and  ideas  which  shall  sustain  and  perpetuate 
them,  when,  in  fact,  institutions  are  merely  the  social  forms  assumed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  any  given  age.  No  one  of  the  great 
historic  monuments  which  have  fallen  and  covered  the  soil  of  Europe 
with  their  ruins — neither  theocracy,  nor  feudalism,  nor  the  ancient 
monarchy — would  have  fallen  if  it  had  not  lost  the  vitality  of  ideas- 
and  the  basis  of  faith. 

As  long  as  the  people  believe  firmly  in  an  institution,  it  endures^ 
It  may  be  personified  in  a  Charles  II.,  feeble  and  infirm,  without^- 
force  to  sustain  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  of  his  ancestors  in  his^ 
withered  hands,   without  life  to  engender  life,   with  the   ghastljr^ 
pallor  of  corpses  in  his  face,  the  hair  dead  on  his  empty  head,  thi 
eyes  extinguished,  a  shadow  of  shadows  haunting  sepulchres  am 
tormented  by  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  but  who,  when  he  appeare<Z 
before  the  Spanish  people  of  the  seventeenth  century,  among  whoBCB^ 
the  monarchical  sentiment  was  still  alive,  was  always  received  witbz 
transports  of  enthusiasm ;  for  this  imbecile  king  represented  to  the 
popular  mind  the  spirit  of  past  generations  and  the  sacred  image  of 
Spain. 

Advise  a  people  educated  in  this  manner  to  proclaim  a  republic, 
and  they  will  not  understand  you.  The  monarchy  has  created  the 
nation,  as  the  Divine  Word  might  create  a  planet.  The  monarchy 
has  dictated  the  laws  which  secure  the  relations  of  the  family  and 
assure  the  tranquillity  of  home.  The  monarchy  is  the  representation 
of  all  the  traditions,  the  splendour  of  all  victories.  The  name  of  the 
king  is  associated  with  the  name  of  God  in  prayer,  the  image  of  the 
king  with  that  of  the  country  in  memory.  The  warrior  invokes  it 
in  battle ;  the  navigator  salutes  it  when  the  land  sought  for  in  the 
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solitudes  of  the  seas  appears  like  a  new  creation.  The  poet  seeks  his 
inspiration  in  its  greatness,  and  exalts  it  in  his  epic  and  his  tragedy. 
The  painter  sketches  the  face  of  the  king  beside  that  of  the  saints  on 
the  altar.  All  the  manifestations  of  public  and  private  life  repeat  the 
name  of  the  king  so  constantly,  that  the  crown  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
nation  like  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  the  stars — the  key  of  society. 

But  this  force  of  the  monarchy  was  found  in  its  prestige,  and  this 
prestige  in  the  faith  with  which  the  people  believed  in  it,  and  the 
ardour  with  which  thev  loved  it.  Institutions  which  are  not  believed 
in  and  are  not  loved,  lose  colour  and  force :  they  fall  and  die  like 
leaves  without  sap.  The  church  would  have  succeeded  in  converting 
Europe  into  an  ascetic  theocracy,  if  the  failure  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  eleventh  century  and  the  retreat  of  the  Catholic  armies  from  the 
Holy  Land  after  the  disaster  of  the  Crusades  had  not  robbed  it,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  of  its  ancient  supernatural  prestige.  While  the 
world  believed,  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  could  stretch  himself  like  a 
dog  at  the  feet  of  Gregory  VII. ;  when  the  world  began  to  doubt,  the 
soldier  of  fortune,  Colonna,  could  fling  his  iron  gauntlet  in  the  face 
of  Boniface  VIII.  Feudalism  would  have  been  perpetuated  if  the 
university  had  not  been  founded,  had  not  educated  the  lawyers,  and 
the  lawyers  the  burgher  class,  and  the  burgher  class  the  municipality, 
within  the  boundaries  of  which  the  chain  of  the  slave  was  broken, 
until  came  the  invention  of  gunpowder — the  torch  of  Prometheus 
converted  into  a  thunderbolt  to  tear  down,  with  the  social  ideas 
which  they  represented,  the  castles  which  had  long  before  been 
doomed  in  all  consciences. 

When  the  social  faith  changes,  the  social  state  changes  as  well. 
Has  the  social  faith  changed  in  monarchical  Europe  ?  If  so,  the 
social  state  will  also  change.  And  if  we  would  sec  how  faith  has 
changed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  if  the  education  which  gene- 
rates and  maintains  it  has  changed.  This  is  certainly  the  case.  In 
like  manner  as  America,  yesterday  colonial,  is  to-day  independent 
and  republican,  Europe,  to-day  monarchical  in  its  exterior  life, 
in  its  forms  and  superficial  ceremonies,  is  in  its  spirit,  in  its  edu- 
cation, essentially  republican.  If  to  this  universal  education  there 
is  as  yet  no  general  correspondence  of  facts,  this  is  due  to  the 
imperfect  relations  of  realities  to  ideas.  Ideas  experience  delays  in 
their  incorporation  into  institutions,  into  laws  and  customs,  even 
when  they  have  full  control  of  consciences. 

The  light  of  the  spirit  does  not  move  with  the  celerity  of  material 
light.  If  we  could  know  the  tears  which  have  been  the  price  of  the 
most  simple  and  universally  admitted  principles — the  security  of  our 
homes,  the  inviolability  of  our  consciences — we  should  be  surprised 
to  see  how  every  redemption  demands  a  Calvary,  and  how  every  altar 
where  a  new  life  is  burning  is  an  altar  of  great  sacrifices.     When  we 
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possess  certain  rights,  certain  g^uarantees,  we  enjoy  their  benefits 
without  remembering  their  origin,  without  seeking  to  investigate  it, 
any  more  than  we  seek  to  investigate  whence  the  cloud  has  come 
which  cools  our  fields,  or  how  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  produced 
which  warms  and  colours  our  blood.  But  it  is  none  the  lees  sure 
that  the  redemption  of  humanity  has  cost  great  efforts,  and,  at  times, 
great  sufferings,  to  the  initiators  of  progress ;  and  still  how  slowly  it 
proceeds ! 

America  is  the  continent  best  fitted  to  receive  new  ideas.     Never- 
theless, it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the   republic 
appeared  at  once  in  that  chosen  land  of  liberty  and   democracy. 
Below  Franklin,  below  Washington,  were  great  social  movements, 
as  below  our  soil  there  are  other  strata,  more  primitive  fuid  more 
solid,  indispensable  to  the  firm  constitution  of  the  planet.      It  was 
necessary  for  the  republican  movement  of  America  that  the  human 
conscience  should  vindicate  its  liberty  by  means  of  the  Keformation 
in  Europe.     It  was  necessary  that  in  addition  to  that  vindication 
of  conscience  should  come  a  morality  more  austere  than  Luther's, 
the  morality  of  Calvin ;  and  a  church  more  democratic  than  the 
German,  the  church   of  Geneva.     It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  republican  initiation  of  America  is  not  delayed  for  a 
moment ;  and  it  commenced  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  shore 
of  the  new  continent,  in  the  struggles  and  the  sorrows  of  the  Old 
World.     In  England  the  Beformation  is  divided  into  two  religious, 
movements,   the   one  aristocratic,   the   other  democratic.     To  th^ 
second  belonged  Hooper,  who  seemed  only  to  live  in  his  preachings 
and  who  died  smiling  on  his  bed  of  burning  coals  like  a  child  sleep* 
ing  upon   roses.     From  these  martyrdoms  rose  the  Puritans,   an 
object  of  terror  to  kings,  because  they  would  have  no  aristocracies  in. 
the  church,  and  without  aristocracies  in  the  church  there  could  be 
none  in  society  or  the   state.     The  great  Protestant  Elizabeth  of 
England  called  the  Christians  who  sought  for  truth  simply  in  the 
Word  of  God  more  dangerous  than  the  Catholics  themselves.     The 
liberty  of  preaching  is  the  liberty  of  thought,  and  this  is  the  Divine 
Word  communicated  to  all  souls.     In  this  universal  illumination  of 
dark  places  vanished  the  shadow   of  the  ancient  secular  power. 
Therefore  it  is  that  James  I.,  in  closing  the  conference  of  Hampton 
Court,  seeing  that  he  could  not  persuade  the  Puritans  with  pedantic 
rhetoric,  exclaims,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  Then  we  shall  hang 
them." 

And  there,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Htmiber,  many  families  left  the 
soil  of  their  country,  the  shores  they  loved,  the  society  of  their  fellow- 
oitizens,  all  that  sustains  and  embellishes  life,  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  their  souls,  the  idea  of  their  God,  the  austerity  of  their  worahq), 
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in  the  one  asylum  then  offered  to  free  consciences — republican  Hol- 
land. The  Cavaliers  who  pursued  them  boldly  among  the  fogs,  and 
who  succeeded  in  taking  prisoners  their  wives  and  their  children, 
when  they  spurred  their  horses  thus  into  the  sea  to  detain  them,  did 
not  know  that  those  poor  fugitives  bore  with  them  in  their  frail 
vessel  the  immortal  spirit  of  a  new  world  and  a  new  humanity,  the 
gospel  of  social  redemption,  the  complement  and  the  crown  of  the 
religious  redemption. 

Next  they  set  sail  from  Leyden,  from  Amsterdam,  accompanied  by 
sacred  melodies,  by  canticles  like  those  intoned  in  the  departure  from 
Egypt.  They  set  out  through  the  immensity  of  the  ocean,  defying 
the  hurricanes  and  the  storms,  to  rear  a  new  temple  in  the  bosom  of 
a  new  nature,  each  for  all  and  all  for  each,  brethren  in  belief  as  in 
virtue ;  and  before  disembarking  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  before  setting 
foot  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth,  they  drew  up  the  democratic  contract 
which  was  to  be  the  first  fundamental  charter  of  the  republic  in 
America.  From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  initiation  of  Americans  into  the  austere 
republican  discipline  has  not  been  delayed  at  any  point.  Neverthe- 
less, more  than  a  century  elapses  between  each  one  of  those  great 
movements — ^between  the  ardent  speech  of  Calvin  and  the  holy  pil- 
grimage of  the  Puritans,  between  the  arrival  of  the  Puritans  in 
America  and  the  proclamation  of  the  republic ;  and  even  when  it  was 
proclaimed  in  the  North,  many  years  passed  before  the  idea  traversed 
the  continent,  before  it  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  scaled  and 
descended  both  slopes  of  the  Andes,  illuminating  two  hemispheres, 
creating  that  collection  of  democracies  which,  in  spite  of  their  convul- 
sions, make  America  the  continent  of  the  republic,  as  Europe,  in 
spite  of  its  revolutions,  still  continues  the  continent  of  monarchy. 

Nevertheless,  if  Europe  is  the  continent  of  the  monarchy,  its 
republican  education  has  begun,  and  this  is  no  trivial  or  frivolous 
work,  but  something  cyclopean,  the  work  of  a  century,  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  entire.  If  each  one  of  these  divisions  of  time  called 
centuries  should  present  itself  before  the  human  conscience  to  hear  a 
final  judgment  like  that  announced  by  religions  to  men,  the  century 
which  inscribed  upon  two  continents  the  idea  of  fundamental  human 
rights — the  century  which  founded  the  republic  in  America  and 
spread  revolution  over  Europe — the  century  which  extinguished  the 
faggot  and  destroyed  the  rack — the  century  which  brought  with  the 
arrival  of  Franklin  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  New  World  to  our 
older  society,  and  carried  back  our  chivalrous  sentiment  in  the  crusade 
of  Lafayette — this  great  century,  the  author  of  so  many  wonders. 
Might  exclaim  before  the  tribunal  of  history,  "  If  I  did  not  invent 
modem  art,  like  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  Benaissance ;  if  I  did 
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not  form  the  modem  conscience,  like  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the 
Reformation  ;  if  I  did  not  train  modem  reason,  like  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  philosophy,  I  did  more  than  all  these — ^^I  used  in  the 
cause  of  justice  the  progress  of  three  centuries ;  I  am,  therefore, 
the  century  which  created  modern  society,  the  century  which  has 
established  in  institutions  the  sum  total  of  ideas,  and  has  given  to 
man  in  a  series  of  reforms,  either  realised  or  promised,  the  full  enjoy- 
ments of  his  being." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  imderstand  the  republican  movement  of 
Europe  without  understanding  this  century  which  produced  its  gene- 
rating idea.  As  the  atmosphere  envelops  and  vivifies  our  organism, 
an  idea  envelops  and  vivifies  our  spirit ;  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  not  so  much  in  the  ideas  which  it  originally 
produced,  as  in  the  force  with  which  it  diffused  these  ideas  in  the 
general  conscience.  There  is  some  analogy  in  the  religious  movement 
which  initiated  our  civilisation,  in  the  Christian  movement  in  its  first 
century,  and  the  philosophical  movement  which  shaped  and  perfected  it 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  primitive  theology  contains  few  original 
ideas.  Three  great  rivers  of  luminous  thought  disembogue  in  its  bosom 
— one  flowing  from  Athens,  one  from  Jerusalem,  one  from  Alexan- 
dria. Christianity  will  always  claim  for  itself  the  honour  of  having 
morally  redeemed  the  human  race,  because  it  has  rescued  ideas  from 
the  schools  and  exposes  them  in  the  street;  because  it  condenses 
them  in  apologues,  and  gives  them  in  its  holy  communion  to  the  poor 
and  the  humble;  because  it  revealed  the  humanitarian  and  social 
meaning  of  abstract  systems,  which  then  were  converted,  into  the 
leaven  of  a  new  social  life,  from  which  sprang  the  redeemers,  the 
apostles,  the  martyrs,  who  were  destined  to  transform  the  world. 

The  history  of  facts  is  an  echo  of  the  history  of  ideas.  The 
eighteenth  century  raised  the  conscience  above  all  the  prejudices  of 
interests  and  of  sect.  After  having  raised  the  human  conscience  to 
these  heights  it  educated  the  common  intelligence,  taking  from  it  that 
idea  of  the  miraculous  which  represented  nature  and  history  as 
governed  by  whim,  and  not  by  law.  It  next  gave  an  idea  of  the 
human  unity  superior  to  the  Christian  unity,  recognising  in  all  men, 
whatever  their  religions,  their  doctrines,  their  race,  their  nationality, 
the  fundamental  human  character.  Justice  became  substituted  in 
law  and  in  morals  for  arbitrary  grace.  Political  economy,  uniting  the 
two  ideas  of  utility  and  justice,  announced  that  war  would  be 
replaced,  through  time  and  general  culture,  by  commerce,  the 
complex  source  of  reciprocal  enlightenment  and  general  gain.  The 
idea  of  the  irremediable  degeneracy  of  the  human  race  gave  way  to 
that  of  progress.  Men  no  longer  painted  a  lost  paradise,  but 
imagined  a  paradise  hid  in  the  future,  full  of  vast  efforts  of  thought 
and  labour.     Man  recognised  that  as  all  the  universe  was  necessary 
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for  his  life,  so  all  history  was  necessar}'  for  his  education  and 
progress.  Each  individual  who  rose  to  the  contemplation  of  science 
felt  crowding  in  his  heart  and  mind  the  ideae  of  all  humanity.  His 
idols  fell  without  effort,  not  with  that  sadness  with  which  the  ancient 
world  took  leave  of  the  dying  paganism,  but  among  the  epigrams  of 
a  satirical  intelligence  which  did  not  fear  that  it  would  perish  beneath 
the  ruins  of  dead  beliefs,  but  was  sure  of  a  revival  in  fresh  and 
progressive  ideas.  Mothers  were  called  upon  in  eloquent  words  not 
to  deny  or  forget  nature,  but  to  give  to  their  children  the  nourish- 
ment fitted  for  Hercules,  whose  duty  was  to  free  society  of  monsters. 
Poetry  raised  nature,  hitherto  despised,  to  equal  dignity  with  the 
spirit ;  heaven  with  its  stars,  the  sea  with  its  infinite  life,  the  earth 
with  its  varieties  of  existence,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  grand  symphony 
or  living  epic.  Man  was  not  reconciled  solely  with  man,  but  with 
nature  as  well.  Voltaire  and  Swift  brought  to  this  humanitarian 
work  the  immortal  irony  which  destroyed  so  many  idols ;  Rousseau 
the  ancient  republican  and  Calvinistic  ideal  of  Geneva,  enriched  by 
rare  eloquence;  Montesquieu  the  historic  and  judicial  spirit  of 
English  liberty ;  Franklin  the  revolutionary  electricity,  the  demo- 
cratic agitation,  felt  by  young  America  in  the  moment  of  the  birth  of 
its  new  social  organization  ;  Kant,  Lessing,  Herder,  the  German 
conscience  and  reason ;  Pombal,  Campomanes,  Aranda,  the  practical 
sense  of  the  restless  Iberian  race;  Alfieri  the  severe  form,  the  classic 
relief,  the  tragic  inspiration,  of  the  eternal  muse  of  Italy ;  and  with 
all  these  currents  of  ideas,  even  without  a  knowledge  of  the  authors 
themselves,  in  the  mind  of  the  human  race  a  new  soul  was  formed, 
vivified  with  a  new  idea  of  right. 

This  new  spirit  tended  to  manifestation  in  new  forms,  and  the 
republican  form  was  the  only  one  compatible,  by  its  variety  and  its 
breadth,  with  the  humanitarian  and  democratic  ideas  of  the  new 
revolution.  But  this  revolution  had  to  struggle  in  reality  with 
almost  insuperable  obstacles,  with  obstacles  which  have  been  shattered 
but  not  even  yet  destroyed  in  Europe.  A  hierarchical  church, 
convinced  of  its  own  divine  right,  cemented  with  secular  traditions, 
represented  authority,  and  an  authority  beyond  discussion.  An 
institution  like  this,  which  embraces  body  and  soul,  life  and  spirit, 
the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future,  the  cradle  and  the  grave, 
placing  the  seal  of  its  divine  unquestioned  sacred  authority  upon  all 
the  acts  of  life,  marked  all  souls  with  the  indelible  brand  of  eternal 
slavery.  The  universities  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  educated 
the  burgher  class,  and  which  contributed  powerfully  to  prepare  them 
for  municipal  liberty,  being  under  the  control  of  absolute  kings  and 
priests,  taught  a  doctrine  of  sophistry  and  cavils — ^a  doctrine  in 
which  the  reality  of  the  spirit  and  of  nature,  the  standard  of  reason 
and  of  experience,  disappeared  beneath  the  logical  traditions  which, 
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by  their  artificiality  and  absolute  contradiction  with  all  science,  had 
taken  the  name  of  scholastic. 

A  territorial  aristocracy  possessed  titles,  seigniories,  priyileges, 
which  at  once  degraded  and  impoverished  the  people.  The  idea  of 
right,  which  is  a  saving  idea,  was  obscured  by  positive  legislation,  a 
confused  mass  of  contradictory  provisions,  in  which  the  pre- 
dominating idea  of  ancient  Roman  jurisprudence  elevated  the  will  of 
the  prince  to  a  species  of  divine  authority,  making  it  the  fountain  of 
right.  The  public  administration  appeared  like  an  administration 
of  courtesans.  The  municipality  resembled  the  court  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  degradation  and  slavery.  The  army 
considered  itself  the  monarch's  guard,  and  the  tactics  of  the  great 
philosopher  who  ruled  in  Prussia  had  completely  converted  it  into  a 
machine  submissive  merely  to  the  royal  will.  All  Europe  was  but  a 
fief  of  monarchy,  all  the  citizens  vassals.  Power  and  authority 
over  these  vassals  were  transmitted  by  inheritance  like  any  other 
property.  And  the  people  were  so  accustomed  to  this  rule  that  they 
did  not  even  feel  the  action  of  those  impulses  of  free-will  and  natural 
right  which  every  man  brings  with  him  into  life. 

To  understand  to  what  extremes  absolutism  had  gone^  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  the  state  of  France  and  of  Spain  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution — ^the  two  nations  which  ruled  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Spain  was,  during  the  first  of 
these  centuries,  the  predominating  European  nation  under  Charles  Y. 
and  Philip  II.,  possessing  an  empire  greater  than  that  of  Cyrus,  or 
Alexander,  or  Csesar,  or  Charlemagne.  France  held  the  same 
position  during  the  brilliant  period  of  the  youth  of  Louis  XIV. 
And  what  was  the  state  of  these  nations  just  before  their  respective 
revolutions  ?  Let  us  glance  first  at  France.  The  court  of  Louis  XY. 
wallowed  in  the  mire,  living  only  for  the  indulgence  of  vice.  The 
nobles  watered  their  abandoned  lands  with  the  sweat  of  the  people,  to 
obtain  incomes  to  squander  in  Paris  and  Versailles.  Nine  millions  of 
hectares  lay  without  cultivation;  desolation  wasted  the  national 
territory ;  the  dweUings  of  the  peasantry  vied  with  the  hovels  of 
savages ;  surrounded  with  filth,  the  light  and  air  of  heav^i  entered 
by  a  single  aperture,  as  in  the  dens  of  wild  beasts.  They  wore  a 
fustian  incapable  of  preserving  them  from  heat  and  cold.  They  ate 
a  wretched  soup  of  black  bread  dressed  with  lard.  The  administra- 
tion could  do  nothing  to  remedy  these  evils.  The  public  offices  were 
sold  and  transmitted  in  rich  families,  who  used  them  as  a  source  of 
profit  for  themselves  and  misery  for  their  inferiors.  Meanwhile, 
clergy,  aristocracy,  and  kings  amused  themselv^  with  fantastic  and 
reckless  speculations  like  that  of  Law.  Labour  was  not  considered  a 
right  inherent  to  life,  but  a  favour  granted  by  the  king.  The  guilds, 
trom  the  throne  down,  oj^ressed  all  expansion  of  indxvidiial  activity. 
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Titles  of  master  workmen  were  sold  like  public  offices.  Macliinery 
suffered  under  the  oppression  of  ancient  regulations,  and  inyentions 
under  the  veto  of  old  privileges.  A  little  more  than  seventy  thousand 
workmen  manufactured  wool  for  the  innumerable  poor,  while  fourteen 
thousand  wove  lace  for  the  few  nobles.  Nine  hundred  millions  of 
francs  was  the  product  of  the  industry  of  all  the  nation — ^not  more 
than  is  now  produced  by  a  single  province.  Slavery  engendered  its 
inevitable  offspring — ^misery  and  ignorance. 

The  social  wretchedness  was  not  so  great  nor  so  intense  in  Spain 
as  in  France ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thought  of  the  century 
had  made  much  less  progress  among  us.  Feyjoo,  who  waged  war 
against  prejudices,  could  not  be  placed  beside  Voltaire,  nor  could  the 
Legalist  movement  of  our  jurists  be  compared  with  the  EncyclopsDdia. 
The  intellectual  initiative  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  had 
belonged  to  Spain  and  Italy;  the  intellectual  initiation  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  belonged  of  right  to  England,  Germany, 
and  France.  The  clergy,  although  the  right  of  mortmain  began  to 
be  opposed,  possessed  enormous  riches  and  immense  power.  The 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  had  a  larger  rent-roll  than  the  King  of 
Portugal.  Seigniories  and  jurisdictions  still  existed,  and  the  poor 
laboured  only  for  the  rich.  The  economical  situation  was  wretched, 
in  spite  of  our  American  territories.  The  deficit  amounted  to  820 
millions  of  reals,  and  our  debt  to  4,108  millions  of  reals.  The  classes 
who  drew  their  incomes  from  the  treasury  were  600  millions 
in  arrears.  Nevertheless  the  waste  increased.  The  counsellors  of 
Castile  received  40,000  dollars  annual  salary.  The  Cortes  had 
come  to  be  a  shadow,  and  the  municipality  the  prey  of  privileged 
families.  Such  was  the  silence,  the  lethargy  of  the  people,  that  a 
capricious  queen  of  ardent  and  voluptuous  temperament  celebrated 
her  Bacchic  and  Cyprian  orgies  in  the  face  of  a  careless  people;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  a  crown  upon  the  brow  of  her  paramour 
she  gave  up  to  foreigners  the  independence  and  honour  of  the 
country. 

But  the  ideas  spread  abroad  by  the  eighteenth  century  were  sure 
to  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  republican  organisms.  The  forms  of 
government  incarnate  the  spirit  of  a  people,  as  a  species  incarnates 
the  life  of  a  planet.  Each  new  species  in  nature  forms  and  maintains 
itself  by  reason  of  some  advantage  which  it  possesses  over  the 
species  with  which  it  contends,  until  the  result  is  the  extinction  of 
the  inferior  organism.  The  same  takes  place  in  society,  as  that 
social  form,  that  institution  which  predominates  in  the  great  struggles 
for  existence,  will  predominate  definitely  in  virtue  of  real  advan- 
tages, and  will  annihilate  all  the  forms  opposed  to  its  existence  and 
development.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  admirable  book  on  the 
Origin  of  Bpeoies,  Darwin  says :  **  Extinct  species  do  not  reappear. 
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and    the  forms  of  life  change   almost   simultaneously  throughout 
the  world."   And  this  law  of  the  universe,  I  add,  is  a  law  of  histoiy. 
Where  has  caste,  once  destroyed,  reappeared?     What  restoration 
has  been  identical  with  the  social  form  which  it  intended  to  renew? 
And  what  reactionary  restoration  has  not  precipitated  the  triumphs 
of  the  new  ideas  which  it  proposed  to  extinguish  ?     And  what  we 
say  of  the   extinction   of  ancient   social  forms  we  repeat   of  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  new  social  forms  in  every  latitude  subject 
to  the  same  culture.     Populations  in  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  hold 
the  same  relations  as  now.     Many  of  them  knew  nothing  of  each 
other,  or  their  knowledge  was  confined  to  wars  and  the  hates  result- 
ing from  them.     Thinkers  lived  and  died  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cloister.     The  absence  of  the  press  prevented  the  communication  of 
minds.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  the  appearance  of 
the  great  social  phenomena  was  almost  simultaneous.     During  the 
tenth  century  a  theocratic  terror  seized  and  paralyzed  all  European 
peoples.      During  the   eleventh   century,   over  a  soil   which  was 
drenched  with  blood,  and  under  the  wing  of  the  church,  the  pioneers 
of  future  nationalities  planned  their  work.     In  the  twelfth  century 
all  at  once  burst  forth  that  restless  spirit  which  carried  the  nations  to 
the  Crusades,  and  from  the  Crusades  sprang  civil  communities  and 
the  foundations  of  democracy.     In  the  thirteenth  century  began  the 
destruction  of  feudalism  and  of  theocracy  at   once;    and   in   the 
fourteenth  century  began  at  the  same  time  the  assault  upon  feudalism 
by  the  kings,  and  upon  theocracy  by  schisms  and  councils.     But 
if  all  this  happened  in  those  unenlightened  ages,  will  it  not  happen  in 
our  age  that  republican  ideas,  adopted  by  all  superior  intelligences, 
will  take  form  and  organization,  and  will  be  diffused  in  all  latitudes 
where  the  spirit  of  our  essentially  democratic  civilisation  reaches  ? 

Great  historical  events  determine  the  life  of  an  epoch,  and  are  like 
the  germ  of  a  wide  series  of  social  evolutions.  At  the  fall  of  Troy 
the  Greek  world  was  formed.  At  the  fall  of  Tyre,  under  Alexander, 
the  Greek  spirit  penetrated  the  East.  At  the  founding  of  Alexandria 
the  three  currents  of  the  ancient  spirit  came  together  as  to  a  common 
centre.  At  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  under  Titus,  Christianity  spread 
over  the  world.  At  the  fall  of  Rome,  under  Alaric,  the  German 
individualism  was  developed.  At  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  under 
the  Turks,  the  Renaissance  began.  Gutenberg  invented  the  new 
organ  of  ideas,  Raphael  and  Vinci  the  new  art,  Luther  the  new 
conscience,  Copernicus  the  new  heaven,  Columbus  the  new  world. 
So  when  the  sanctuary  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  Versailles,  falls 
under  the  assault  of  the  people,  agitated  by  invisible  ideas  to  the 
point  of  denying  the  royal  authority  and  dragging  it  from  the  throne 
to  the  scaffold,  the  republican  movement  of  Europe — a  movement 
with  various  and  contradictory  tendencies,  points  of  delay  and  even 
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of  reaction — proceeds  steadily,  now  in  secret,  and  now  openly,  at 
ono  time  in  theory,  and  at  another  in  practice,  now  tumultuous,  now 
orderly,  beginning  by  converting  absolute  monarchies  into  constitu- 
tional monarchies,  until  it  is  ready  to  convert  constitutional 
monarchies  into  democratic  republics. 

11. 

We  cannot  appreciate  the  actual  republican  movement  in  Europe 
without  beginning  with  France,  the  leader  of  revolutionary  Europe. 
The  nation  which  above  all  required  a  strong  and  united  state  was 
the  French.  By  its  military  spirit,  by  its  centralised  organization, 
by  its  historical  struggles  with  the  great  lords  who  tried  a  thousand 
times  to  dismember  it,  France  was  the  one  nation  which  was 
essentially  monarchical.  In  the  time  when  the  monarchy  of  Spain 
was  declining,  and  that  of  England,  once  so  powerful,  in  abeyance, 
monarchy  reached  its  apogee  in  France  under  the  illustrious  reign 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  yet  this  nation,  without  departing  from  the 
monarchical  form,  unsheathed  its  sword  in  the  age  following,  that  of 
Louis  XVL,  in  company  with  absolutist  Spain,  in  favour  of  the 
universal  democracy,  the  democracy  of  America.  I  call  the  Ame- 
rican democracy  the  universal,  because  all  anterior  democratic 
movements  had  had  a  national  object.  The  movement  of  Switzer- 
land against  Austria,  the  movement  of  Holland  against  Spain,  the 
movement  of  England  against  the  shameful  protectorate  of  France, 
were  national  movements ;  but  the  movement  of  America  was  not 
solely  against  England.  It  was  a  movement  more  profound  and 
imiversal ;  it  proclaimed  democratic  principles,  fundamental  rights, 
as  independent  of  every  historical  circumstance,  as  disconnected  with 
every  geographic  accident.  And  France,  the  most  monarchical 
nation  of  Europe,  in  taking  this  profoundly  democratic  position, 
possessed,  more  than  any  other  people,  providential  aptitude  for  the 
diffusion  of  republican  ideas  through  the  world. 

The  reproach  may  be  made  to  France,  as  it  often  is  by  German 
writers,  of  vacillation  between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  spirit  of 
religious  incredulity,  displayed  in  passing  from  the  Bourbonic  bigotry 
to  the  scepticism  of  Voltaire,  and  thence  to  the  deism  of  Robespierre, 
and  thence  to  the  Concordat  of  Napoleon.  They  may  reproach  her 
with  sudden  changes  from  absolutism  to  anarchy,  and  back  again ; 
with  excesses  of  liberty  repressed  by  excesses  of  dictatorship ;  ten- 
dencies to  equality  which  always  result  in  Roman  Cssarism  and 
bureaucratic  oligarchies;  the  proclamation  of  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples, and  measures  of  terrorism,  of  war,  and  slaughter.  But 
the  human  race  will  be  guilty  of  gross  ingratitude  if  it  forgets 
that  all  modem  ideas  have  been  diffused  and  popularised  by  the 
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apostolatc  of  France,  of  her  propagating  and  cosmopolitan  genius ; 
that  she  diffused  and  popularise  Protestantism  with  the  genius  of 
Calvin,  free  thought  with  the  pen  of  Voltaire,  the  modem  revolution 
with  the  speech  of  Mirabeau  and  of  Danton ;  that  she,  this  slandered 
France,  still  has  the  privilege  of  uniting  in  supreme  and  critical 
moments  in  her  brain  the  idea,  and  in  her  heart  the  blood,  of  all 
humanity. 

How  often  the  monarchical  reaction  has  arisen  in  France ;  how 
often  the  monarchical  tradition  has  endeavoured  to  take  possession  of 
her  generous  ideas,  and  shelter  itself  in  her  great  heart !     The  old 
monarchy,  after  having  for  a  long  time  resisted  such  humiliation, 
accepted  the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  as  a  compact  between 
the  historic  throne  and  an  emancipated  people.     But  France  forgot 
this  compact.     The  military  monarchy,  reared  on  the  victories  o: 
Marengo  and  Areola,  sought  to  be  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  of  demo- 
cracy ;  but  defeat  broke  the  spell,  and  France,  still  under  the  feet:^ 
of  the  allies,  remembered  that  her  sentiments  were  still  republican. 
In  vain  the  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons  attempted  to  seduce  her  witbi 
the  semblance  of  the  old  tradition  and  the  old  glory.     In  vain  the 
ideas  and  interests  of  the  Orleanists,  which  were  those  of  the  middle 
classes,  wove  for  themselves  a  civic  crown,  and  called  themselves  the 
best  of  republicans.     In  vain  did  the  third  and  last  Napoleon  call 
himself  the  representative  of  revolutionary  principles,  the  chief  of  the 
plebeians,  the  magistrate  of  popular  sufirage,  the  protector  of  liberty, 
the  CsDsar  of  socialism.     In  vain  was  this  effort.     The  genius  of 
France,  in  spite  of  long  eclipses,  has  always  remained  faithful  to  re- 
publican democracy.     We  cannot  deny  that  in  France  the  republican 
idea  has  many  shades,  and  its  partisans  belong  to  many  sects.    But 
this  truth,  which  is  afflicting  to  narrow  minds,  has  no  terrors  to  those 
who  recognise  that  only  in  a  republic  can  this  rich  variety  of  human 
life  exist.     Shall  we  reproach  space  because  its  immensity  holds  ail 
the  worlds  P     Shall  we  consider  it  a  defect  in  a  republic  that  all  ideas 
have  an  opportunity  of  development  under  its  shelter  P     There  is  no 
idea  which  may  not  aspire  to  the  highest  degree  of  free  development) 
and  there  is  no  form  of  government  which  can  resist  so  well  the  strain 
of  liberty  as  the  republican  form.     Thus  the  whole  movement  of 
modern  ideas  finds  in  France  its  necessary  development  within  the 
republic. 

Admitting  this  truth,  let  us  look  at  the  actual  movement  of  the  re- 
publican idea  in  France.  The  men  of  the  4th  September,  so  called, 
have  been  much  criticized  because,  on  the  news  of  the  irreparable 
disaster  of  Sedan,  the  new  Waterloo,  they  proclaimed  the  republic  in 
the  midst  of  a  revolution.  But  this  criticism  ignores  the  movemen' 
of  ideas  as  well  as  the  movement  of  events.  It  was  no  secret  thatfo 
Napoleon  the  loss  of  a  campaign  was  the  loss  of  his  crown.    It  was  o 
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secret  that  when  the  throne  of  Napoleon  fell  it  would  be  immediately 
replaced  by  the  republic.  This  belief  was  so  impressed  on  the  public 
mind  that,  on  a  certain  day,  at  an  hour  neither  indicated  nor  agreed 
upon  by  any  one,  as  if  the  wind  which  came  from  the  east  bore  the 
idea  and  communicated  it  to  the  cities  of  France,  they  all  rose — Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Nantes — to  overthrow  the  empire  and  to 
proclaim  the  republic.  Since  that  moment  the  monarchists  of  all 
shades  may  intrigue  in  palaces  and  conspire  in  their  coteries  to  re- 
store the  monarchy,  but  the  producing  and  trading  classes,  who  are 
in  fSeiyour  of  social  stability  and  the  order  which  comes  from  it,  sustain 
as  a  definite  and  immutable  fact  the  victory  of  the  republic.  The 
republic  never  could  have  sprung  forth  with  such  spontaneity  if  the 
republican  idea  had  not  been  rooted  in  the  public  conscience. 

And  how  did  this  idea  become  diffused  and  established  P  It  may 
be  said  at  once  that  contemporary  French  literature  has  been  a  litera- 
ture of  proselytes.  The  three  great  writers  of  France — Victor  Hugo, 
Lamartine,  Lamennais — were,  in  their  youth,  the  first  Napoleonic, 
the  second  Legitimist,  the  last  Ultramontane.  It  seemed  that  this 
rich -vegetation  and  exuberant  flora  could  only  grow  upon  sepulchres, 
and  give  fruits  of  dust  and  ashes. 

But  the  breath  of  the  century  penetrated  into  that  petrified  forest, 
bringing  its  life  and  its  heat.  Lamartine  went  to  the  East,  and,  like 
the  prophets,  had  mysterious  revelations  in  the  desert.  The  monoto- 
nous solitudes  revealed  to  his  genius  the  unity  of  man,  as  they 
revealed  to  Moses  and  Mohammed  the  unity  of  God.  And  from  the 
moment  in  which  a  man  learns  the  unity  of  the  human  spirit,  he 
learns  also  the  fundamental  unity  of  right.  So  when  Lamartine  saw 
Jerusalem  defined  on  the  burning  horizon  of  the  Holy  Land,  which 
he  had  hoped  to  seek  with  the  faith  of  the  ancient  crusader,  there 
arose  in  his  heart  the  sting  of  doubt,  and  he  saw  in  the  city  not  a 
living  temple  of  the  worship  of  God,  but  the  gigantic  fossil  organism 
of  a  life  which  had  descended  by  inheritance  to  other  regions,  to  other 
worlds,  to  other  organisms  more  advanced  and  progressive.  His  lips 
did  not  kiss  the  sepulchre  of  the  dead  Christ  of  legend,  but  the  sepul- 
chre of  Christ  resuscitated  by  the  modern  spirit,  alive  in  the  free 
institutions  which  have  given  social  ideas  in  universal  communion  to 
emancipated  democracies.  Yet  in  the  light  of  the  transfiguration  of 
his  genius,  as  if  he  himself  was  reluctant  to  believe  it,  he  seized  the 
pen  to  heap  maledictions  upon  the  French  revolution  which  had  per- 
secuted and  dispersed  his  family,  seeking  material  in  the  crimes  of 
that  epoch — material  to  rekindle  his  ancient  faith.  And  while  his 
will  persuaded  him  to  write  an  elegy  over  the  scaffolds  of  priests  and 
kings,  his  conscience  dictated  to  him  a  song  of  praise  to  regenerating 
principles,  the  emancipated  people,  to  the  federal  feasts,  the  philoso- 
phers and  orators  who  presented  the  new  word  to  the  martyrs  of 

o  .  o 
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human  liberty,  who  veiled  to  his  eyes  the  crimes  of  the  universal 
revolution  amidst  the  rosy  vapours  of  ideas,  as  the  horrors  of  the 
ancient  tragedies  are  lost  in  the  songs  of  the  chorus  intoning  ite 
eternal  hymn  of  love  and  hope.     Through  these  transformations  the 
Legitimist  poet  contributed  to  tear  down  a  throne  and  to  found  a  re- 
public, but  above  all  to  bring  into  relief  the  principles  of  democracy 
in  the  conscience  of  the  century.     An  equal  transformation  was  sus- 
tained by  Victor  Hugo  and  by  Lamennais.     The  former,  who  had  , 
contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  Napoleonic  story  in  obedience  to^ 
sentiments  learned  in  childhood^  surprised  at  last  in  the  tribune  andff 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  genius  and  glory  by  revolution,  consecrated^ 
himself  as  the  defender  of  the  republic,  of  liberty,  and  of  democracy"^ 
and  as  the  indefatigable  antagonist  of  the  imperial  restoration.    Neve^^ 
was  despotism  so  savagely  chastised  by  poetry.    The  tyrants  of  Babyr^ 
Ion  and  Nineveh,  the  idolatrous  kings  who  raised  their  images  upc^^ 
altars  consecrated  to  the  gods,  were  not  cursed  by  the  ancient  pr  ^^3. 
phets  as  the  tyrant  of  France  by  the  grandest  and  most  manly  genL>^ 
which  France  in  this  age  has  produced.     From  irony  to  invectivc, 
from  the  pungent  epigram  to  the  lyric  ode,  everything  was  employed 
with  severe,  implacable  justice  to  pursue  the  assassin  of  the  repubJ/c, 
tormented  by  these  works  of  genius  like  the  Greek  parricide  by  the 
furious  Eumenides.     The  dictator  could  hurl  his  pretorian  legions 
upon  liberty  and  democracy,  but  Victor  Hugo  set  his  genius  in  action 
against  the  dictator,  aud  branded  him  with  the  fire  of  his  ideas  and 
his  satire  in  his  heart,  his  name,  and  his  conscience.     These  immortal 
verses  formed  the  education  of  a  class  of  young  men  disposed  to  swear 
inextinguishable  hatred  to  tyranny.     Tacitus  and  Juvenal  wrote  also 
against  the  corruption  of  tyranny ;  but  they  did  not  succeed,  lite 
Victor  Hugo,  in  seeing  their  tyrants  brought  to  the  ground,  because 
their  generation  was  not  as  free  as  the  present,  nor  were  ideas  so 
powerful  then  as  now. 

It  seemed  that  the  writer  least  calculated  to  change  was  the  priest 
Lamennais.  His  eye  had  been  fixed  on  the  idea  of  God  as  on  the 
pole-star.  Listening  always  to  the  music  of  worlds  turning  on  their 
axes  in  infinite  space,  accompanied  by  the  hymns  of  angels,  he  saw 
nothing  of  the  dust  and  the  vapours  of  daily  life.  Prayer  seemed  to 
him  the  only  exercise  worthy  of  man,  and  immortality  the  only  source 
of  pleasure  or  pain.  How  could  he  hear  the  noise  of  our  chains  and 
the  clamour  of  our  laments  ?  Nevertheless,  he  came  to  see  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  worship  God  without  elevating  to  its  primitive  puritj) 
through  liberty  and  justice,  the  sanctuary  worthiest  of  God— the 
spirit  of  man.  Pontifical  Rome,  still  preserving  the  idea  of  authonty 
above  and  obedience  below,  of  the  material  and  external  worship  01 
God  transmitted  in  the  symbols  of  a  half- Asiatic  theocracyi  launched 
its  anathema  against  the  Breton  priest,  like  that  which  it  had  fulmi- 
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nated  in  other  ages  against  Luther.  From  that  point  Lamennais 
was  the  apostle  of  the  ideas  of  his  time,  while  he  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
Christian.  Christ  appeared  in  his  thought  as  the  son  of  an  artisan, 
the  slave  of  Rome,  the  victim  of  tyranny,  the  martyr  of  equality,  the 
tribune  of  the  poor  and  of  the  oppressed,  the  enemy  of  kings  and  the* 
great,  the  prophet  of  progress,  sublime  creator  of  a  universal  fra- 
ternity which  could  not  be  contained  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
privileged  historical  church  subject  to  the  circumstances  of  time,  the 
slave  of  every  tyranny — a  church  which  erected  the  throne  of  a  de- 
grading CoDsarism  where  the  ancient  Ca)sarism  had  never  dared — in 
the  midst  of  the  infinite  human  mind — corrupting  and  degrading  it 
to  a  slavery  which  smothered  the  voice  of  conscience. 

These  three  men  were  born  to  work  as  artists  of  intelligence.  Each 
one  had  the  gift  of  touching  some  chord  of  the  human  heart,  and  a 
sentiment  responded,  as  in  the  century  before  it  had  answered  the 
eloquence  of  Rousseau ;  and  that  vague  aspiration  which  creates 
heroes  and  martyrs  was  filling  a  whole  generation,  which  at  last  took 
to  its  heart  the  sublime  trilogy  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  the  re- 
public. 

But  not  only  had  the  republican  cause  taken  possession  of  those 
souls  educated  to  the  religious  culture  of  art,  but  also  through  its  tra- 
ditions it  had  taken  possession  of  the  men  of  action,  characters  of 
integrity  and  generosity,  to  whom  combat  was  a  necessity.  The  type 
of  these  men,  around  whom  formed  a  legion  of  the  republican  de- 
mocracy, not  even  yet  disbanded  nor  dispersed  by  years,  was  Armand 
Carrel,  a  soldier  of  thought  and  a  thinking  soldier.  As  a  soldier,  his 
sword  took  its  temper  in  ideas ;  as  a  writer,  his  pen  glanced  and 
flamed  like  a  sword.  Of  a  generous  nature,  his  action  and  thought 
were  always  inspired  by  generosity.  While  yet  very  yoimg  he  fought 
in  Spain  against  the  intervention  of  1823,  under  the  tricolour  banner, 
without  considering  whether  his  friends  were  foreigners  and  his  ene- 
mies French,  because  justice  was  more  than  glory  in  hisTieart,  and 
greater  than  the  nation  he  considered  humanity — that  family  of  the 
soul.  Enemy  of  two  dynasties ;  friend  of  the  republic  in  his  later 
years  ;  fighting  continually  for  the  right ;  as  much  opposed  to  com- 
munist Utopias  as  he  was  devoted  to  the  union  of  liberty  with  de- 
mocracy ;  a  stoic  in  the  purity  of  his  motives  and  the  disinterested- 
ness of  his  actions ;  most  prudent  where  his  friends  were  in  danger, 
brave  to  recklessness  where  only  his  own  life  was  at  stake — Carrel 
united  in  his  person,  as  few  have  done,  idea  and  action,  the  sword 
with  the  pen,  the  tribune  and  the  press  in  continual  combat  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  people. 

In  the  group  with  Carrel  we  should  place  various  eminent 
characters,  who,  if  they  were  not  completely  identified  with  him  in 
ideas,  were  identified  with  him,  who  was  the  conservative  of  the 
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party,  by  their  valour  and  magnanimity.  Men  of  action  above  all, 
Godfrey  Cavaignac,  Armand  Barbes,  Colonel  Charras,  lent  to  an 
important  division  of  the  republican  party  the  chivalry  of  their 
character  and  their  generous  eagerness  for  victory.  They  all  three 
fought  bravely,  and  all  three  left  spotless  memories  of  virtue  and 
simple  heroism.  Soldiers,  organizers,  passing  continually  from  the 
secret  societies  to  the  clubs,  from  the  clubs  to  the  fighting  organiza- 
tion of  the  party,  now  attacking  vigorously  and  now  resisting  with 
true  endurance,  always  in  the  breach  as  if  the  life  of  democracy  were 
a  continual  war,  from  combats  to  prison,  to  exile,  from  exile  to  new 
efforts,  they  gave  to  the  republican  party  the  manly  fibre,  the  tem- 
pered character,  indispensable  to  its  warlike  existence.  All  three  are 
dead.  Democracy  has  lost  them,  as  it  lost  its  chevalier,  without  fear 
and  without  reproacli,  Armand  Carrel.  The  first  who  fell  was  God- 
frey Cavaignac,  brother  of  the  general  of  that  name ;  and  when  he 
fell,  it  seemed  that  he  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  a  portion  of  the 
heart  of  all  democrats  in  his  own  great  heart,  broken  by  the  blows 
of  sorrow  and  toil.  Less  fortunate  than  Cavaignac,  the  tombs  of 
Barbes  and  of  Charras  lie  in  the  soil  of  exile.  Barbes  was  a  man  of 
antique  courage.  Combat  was  for  him  a  hard  but  inevitable  law  of 
life.  He  measured  no  obstacles  nor  resistance.  The  more  violent 
the  tempest,  with  the  greater  decision  did  he  go  to  meet  it.  Prisons 
and  banishment  divided  his  solemn  and  tragic  life.  He  often  wasted 
the  blood  and  the  sacrifices  which  would  have  been  advantageous  in 
more  critical  and  important  moments.  But  who  could  in  that  sub- 
missive and  obedient  world  criticize  this  impatience  for  justice,  when 
all  seemed  resigned  to  the  yoke  ?  In  the  fogs  of  Holland  rises  the 
sepulchre  of  Barbes,  and  the  vapours  which  surround  it  seem  like  a 
mist  of  tears.  Not  even  his  bones  have  been  able  to  return  to  his 
native  soil,  because,  since  tho  decree  of  banishment  has  been  lifted 
from  them,  France  has  been  busy  in  gathering  up  new  corpses  scat- 
tered through  her  fields,  to  mark  the  implacable  chastisement  of  the 
faults  of  tho  second  empire.  Colonel  Charras,  another  gladiator  of 
the  French  democracy,  died  on  the  ensanguined  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
after  having  written  for  the  instruction  of  his  country  the  useless 
lesson  of  the  causes  which  led  the  first  empire  from  omnipotence  to 
Waterloo,  and  from  Waterloo  to  the  dismemberment  of  France. 

All  these  men  were  men  of  action,  of  the  sort  for  whom  ideas, 
separated  from  facts,  are  mere  words  without  reality  and  life.  For 
them  the  republic  existed  as  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  traditions  of 
France — as  the  only  one,  in  fine,  which  was  worth  sustaining,  the  only 
one  worthy  of  defence  and  sacrifice.  Austere  and  consistent,  with 
virtues  like  those  of  the  men  of  Plutarch,  they  were  sustained  by 
those  indomitable  aspirations  which  seem  the  property  of  innovators 
in  their  labour  for  tho  re- establishment  of  the  republic     Their 
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influence  has  been  powerful  and  permanent.  Everywhere  in  the 
history  of  French  republicanism  you  see  the  trace  of  these  characters 
of  bronze.  They  formed  the  first  and  firmest  basis  of  the  republican 
party. 

During  the  second  third  of  the  empire,  after  the  attempt  of  Orsini, 
an  oflScial  republican  party  was  constituted  in  !^rance,  the  product  of 
the  ballot-box.  This  party  could  not  be  recruited  from  the  old 
republican  chiefs  who  were  in  exile,  nor  among  the  boldest  of  the 
party  of  action,  who  were  opposed  to  the  oath.  It  was  necessary  to 
go  to  the  university,  to  the  academy,  to  the  forum,  to  seek  there 
orators  who  could  keep  the  existence  of  republican  ideas  before  the 
minds  of  the  people.  These  were  called  upon  to  denounce  the  dis- 
orders of  the  empire  in  a  voice  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  over  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar.  Had  they  suflScient  power  for  this  work  ? 
When  we  consider  that  some  had  remained  in  France  in  spite  of  the 
general  proscription,  that  others  had  not  been  noticed  in  that  great 
convulsion  of  the  2nd  of  December,  it  was  a  proof  that  there  was  no 
great  ardour  in  their  democratic  faith.  Some  had  belonged  to  the 
right  wing  of  republican  assemblies,  and  had  sown  dissension  among 
the  revolutionary  party  by  their  fear  of  liberty  and  their  support  of 
oppressive  measures.  In  addition  to  these  unfortunate  antecedents, 
the  oflScial  oath,  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  absurd  regulations, 
the  tyranny  of  an  impatient  and  arrogant  majority,  forced  them 
into  evasions  and  subtle  discussions  calculated  to  detract  from  the 
energetic  hostility  against  the  empire  which  influenced  the  electors 
when  they  deposited  the  names  of  these  republican  deputies  in  the 
ballot-box.  When  the  empire  had  used  all  unlawful  arms  to  secure 
its  triumph — perjury  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  public  conscience, 
Machiavelian  conspiracy,  incredible  violations  of  natural  rights,  of 
parliamentary  immunity,  of  the  constitution,  of  the  laws,  of  every- 
thing sacred  on  earth ;  when  the  instruments  of  usurpation  had 
assaulted  the  homes  of  the  representatives  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
their  solemn  assemblies  had  been  broken  up  by  pretorian  hirelings — 
a  sad  reminiscence  of  those  legions  of  imperial  Rome  who  were  only 
able  to  disgrace  and  not  defend  her ;  when  after  the  slaughter  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  had  followed  a  proscription  like  those  of  religious 
wars — a  proscription  which  trampled  upon  all  rights  of  property  and 
of  conscience — the  deputies  charged  to  resist  the  blood-stained 
tyrant  and  vindicate  the  republic,  surprised  by  robbers,  gave  as- 
surances that  they  would  never  appeal  to  the  ultimate  resort  of 
oppressed  people,  that  of  revolution.  All  these  compromises,  on  the 
one  hand,  deprived  the  representatives  of  the  republic  of  all  authority 
among  their  electors ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  the  cause  of 
irreconcilable  enmities  between  the  republican  party  of  the  chamber 
and  the  republican  party  in  exile ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  weakness 
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on  one  side  and  suspicion  on  the  other,  the  abjuration  of  Emile 
Ollivier  surrendering  to  the  empire  in  spite  of  the  traditions  of  his 
family  and  the  mandate  of  his  electors,  the  lukewarnmess  of  Ernest 
Picard,  who  with  such  talent  and  such  bitterness  had  continually 
fought  the  empire,  deprived  the  deputies  of  much  authority  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  Nevertheless,  when  the  emperor  appeared  to  have  con- 
trol of  fortune,  when  the  battles  of  Italy  and  the  Crimea  had  given 
him  a  false  colour  of  liberalism,  when  the  superficial  brilliancy  of  his 
power  and  his  legions  was  dazzling  many,  the  severe  voice  of  Jules 
Favre,  his  lofty  and  sober  eloquence,  gave  warning,  like  the  word  of 
Tacitus  among  the  orgies  of  the  ancient  Caesarism,  that  the  light  of 
republican  ideas  was  not  quenched  completely  in  the  hearts  of  the 
French ;  and  the  warmth  of  those  rare  and  restrained  flashes  oF 
eloquence  revived  faith  and  hope  in  the  young,  in  whose  hearts  thc^ 
worship  of  the  republic  could  never  be  entirely  lost. 

This  minority  was  in  the  last  legislature  of  the  empire  considerabh' 
modified  by  the  appearance  of  four  men,  who  bore  a  peculiar  signifi— 
cance  each  in  his  own  respective  sphere.     These  men  were  Bancel, 
Rochefort,  Raspail,  Gambetta.     The  first  represented  the  poetry  and 
the  majesty  of  exile  ;  the  second,  the  bitter  satire  which  had  morally 
destroyed  the  empire  ;  the  third,  the  historic  republicanism  in  all  its 
integrity  and  with  all  its  prejudices ;  the  fourth,  finally,  the  new 
republican  school,  much  abler  and  more  intelligent  than  the  historical 
ones,  uniting  to  the  light  of  ideas  great  energy  of  action  restrained 
by  true  moderation  of  character  and  maturity  of  judgment.     It  is 
necessary  to  consider  these  men  for  a  moment  to  understand  the 
cause  of  their  influence  in  France.     Bancel  passed  over  the  tribune 
like  a  meteor.     His  only  speech,  more  literary  than  political,  more 
worthy   of  the  academy  than  of  the  parliament,  was  an  eloquent 
apotheosis  of  the  men  of  the  emigration,  and  a  mournful  elegy  over 
their  griefs  and  their  memories.     His  discourse  shone  for  a  moment 
in  the  Chamber,  dazzling  more  than  it  convinced.     Raspail  brought 
with  him  all  the  prejudices  of  his  past  life,  his  personal  pride  in  the 
purity  of  his  long  history,  his  suspicion  toward  all  his  companions — 
toward  the  older  ones,  whom  he  hated,  and  the  new  ones,  whom  he 
despised — the  peculiarities  and  the   sternness  of  character  which 
forget  the  rudimentary  axiom  that  in  politics  no  man  can  be  any 
thing  alone,  but  requires,  to  advance  and  to  conquer,  association  with 
those  like  him,  that  he  may  share  the  responsibility  of  their  faults 
and  the  glory  of  their  success,  and  form  with  them  a  disciplined  and 
enthusiastic  legion  capable  of  fighting  the  formidable  battles  which 
the  triumph  of  an  idea  requires.     Rochefort  represented  the  ardent 
and  extreme  wing  of  the  republican  party.     His  popularity,  like  his 
writings,   had   more   brilliancy  than   solidity.      A  child  of  Paris, 
nursling  of  the  Boulevards,  employed  on  light  and  sparkling  news- 
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papers,  gifted  with  the  Parisian  faculty  which  converts  into  readable 
articles  the  whispers  of  the  cafe,  with  an  irony  now  trifling,  now 
savage,  he  was  the  first  who  in  France,  in  the  heart  of  the  capital, 
dared  to  attack  the  omnipotent  CaDsar,  and  to  throw  in  his  face  all 
the  gall  collected  in  twenty  years  of  humiliation  and  slavery.  Satire 
is  a  powerful  corrosive.  Its  bitterness  does  not  reach  the  lips  without 
being  filtered  drop  by  drop  through  the  conscience,  forcing  it  to 
compare  its  ideals  of  perfection  with  vices  of  the  reality.  And 
when  that  satire  burst  forth,  and  after  the  satire  universal  Homeric 
laughter,  and  after  the  laughter  the  anger  of  the  irritated  vic- 
tims, which  augmented  the  merriment  of  their  amused  and 
avenged  enemies,  it  was  plain  that  the  death  of  the  empire  was 
near.  This  satire  had  not  the  tragic  indignation  of  Juvenal,  nor 
the  fine  and  bitter  wit  of  Voltaire,  but  it  was  the  satire  which 
suited  the  empire,  vulgar  as  the  enemy  which  it  struck — an  enemy 
wallowing  in  the  mire.  Satire,  if  it  be  eagerly  read  or  listened  to, 
is  the  form  of  literature  which  announces  the  death  of  decaying 
religions,  the  agony  of  sick  empires.  The  first  to  strike  the  idol  was 
Rochefort,  and  the  people  repaid  his  audacity  with  an  election  to  the 
Chamber.  This  immense  service  of  Rochefort  will  never  be  forgotten, 
let  the  faults  of  his  character  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune  be 
what  they  may.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  if  he  had  adopted,  as 
the  sole  vocation  of  his  life,  the  destruction  by  satire  of  CoDsarism  in 
the  public  conscience,  for  then  his  name,  afterward  attacked  and 
overwhelmed  in  the  wave  of  opposing  passions,  would  have  suffered 
no  injury,  and  would  have  been  always  united  with  one  of  the  most 
glorious  works  of  our  time.  But  Rochefort,  in  default  of  speech  in 
the  Chamber  and  of  action  in  the  streets,  could  not  hold,  either  over 
his  companions  in  the  Assembly  or  over  the  mass  of  the  people,  more 
than  a  fugitive  and  disputed  influence. 

The  man  destined  to  the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  republican 
party  was  Gambetta.  It  is  customary  to  criticize  him  severely 
because  he  remained  standing  when  others  fell,  because  he  believed 
when  others  doubted,  because  he  retained  his  faith  when  France  lost 
faith  in  herself,  because  he  dictatorially  prolonged  a  war  which  had 
become  impossible  at  the  surrender  of  Sedan  and  the  treason  of  Mctz, 
losing  the  campaign,  but  saving  the  honour  of  his  country.  I  have 
never  belonged  to  the  worshippers  of  success.  I  do  not  consider 
misfortune  a  crime.  Gambetta  saw  himself  abandoned  by  fortune, 
by  victory.  What  should  he  have  done  ?  He  did  not  seek  the  fat^ 
of  Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  when,  seeing  that  liberty  was 
expiring,  the  country  was  lost,  and  his  heart  was  broken,  while  over 
him  the  stars  shone  calmly  in  the  azure  sky  of  Greece,  he  doubted  in 
that  last  hour  of  supreme  anguish  of  the  existence  of  virtue.  Gam- 
betta is  a  man  of  his  time,  and  knows  that  libertv  is  sometimes 
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eclipsed,  but  never  extinguished,  that  the  country  falls,  but  does  not 
die,  and  in  spite  of  his  misfortunes,  which  were  the  fault  of  his  time, 
and  not  of  his  intelligence  or  of  his  character,  I  believe  Gambetta  to 
be  among  the  first  of  the  republicans  of  Europe,  and  I  number  him 
among  those  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  diffusion  of  our  ideas. 

I  have  studied  often  his  intelligence  and  his  character.  In  that 
enormous  head;  in  that  broad  forehead;  in  the  concentrated  bril- 
liancy of  the  eye  which  remains  to  him ;  in  the  mouth,  wreathed  by  a 
smile  of  benevolence ;  in  his  face,  ruddy  with  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment ;  in  his  form,  which  is  herculean  in  spite  of  his  low  stature ;  in 
his  whole  bearing — you  can  see  at  once  the  happy  mingling  of 
intelligence  with  force,  of  high  ideas  with  energetic  resolution. 

Nature  believes  in  division  of  labour,  and  variously  groups  the 
vocations  of  men.  Usually  when  she  creates  a  man  of  action  she 
takes  away  from  him  the  aptitudes  of  the  man  of  ideas.  The  latter 
is  fond  of  spiritual  investigations,  and  the  fonner  of  material  labours. 
The  one  loves  retirement  and  the  other  the  world ;  the  one  peace  of 
mind  and  the  other  the  combat ;  the  one  loves  great  books,  and  the 
other  great  passions.  Doubtless  Plato  never  could  have  been  Pisis- 
tratus,  nor  Montesquieu  have  been  Colbert.  To  unite  thought  witt 
action,  as  in  Caisar,  is  a  prodigy.  To  unite  energy  of  speech  with 
energy  of  will,  as  in  Danton,  is  a  miracle.  Great  qualities  usually 
result  from  great  defects.  To  balance  in  one  person  the  idea  with 
the  act,  energy  of  intelligence  with  activity  of  life,  is  a  gift  which 
nature  has  allowed  in  a  high  degree  to  Gambetta.  As  his  name 
indicates,  Leon  Gambetta  is  of  Italian  origin.  His  family  came  from 
Genoa,  and  established  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  the  south  of 
France,  where  the  great  orator  was  bom  in  1838.  His  Italian  origin 
reveals  itself  in  the  profundity  of  his  political  talent,  his  Southern 
blood  in  the  vivid  eloquence  by  which  it  is  adorned.  At  an  early  age 
he  began  the  study  of  law  at  the  Sorbonne.  There  his  manly  spirit, 
acquiring  its  fundamental  conceptions  of  justice,  acquired  at  the 
same  time  an  invincible  love  for  the  idea  of  liberty,  which  is  its 
essence.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  breathe  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  the  Empire.  All  his  efforts  were  directed  to  breaking  it. 
There  was  no  manifestation  of  the  students  of  a  political  character 
where  he  was  not  present  as  an  animating  spirit.  The  dull  tyranny 
of  the  empire  pressed  heavily  upon  all  intellectual  growth.  The 
management  of  journals  was  permitted  only  to  faithful  friends,  or  to 
academic  enemies.  Association  was  a  crime.  Beunions  of  more  than 
twenty  persons  were  punished  as  conspiracies.  Books  which  recalled 
the  virtue  of  ancient  liberty  did  not  receive  the  privilege  of  colport- 
age.  Civil  suits  passed  into  the  hands  of  advocates  friendly  to  the 
empire,  because  in  other  hands  they  were  lost.  Press  prosecutions 
took  place  with  closed  doors  ;  reports  were  prohibited,  much  more  the 
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pablication  of  the  speeches.  Even  the  choice  of  literarj'  subjects  for 
public  speakers  was  greatly  restrained.  Modern  Ciesarism,  more 
implacable  than  the  ancient,  imagined  that  it  heard  in  every  echo  an 
allusion  to  the  dead  liberty  and  the  reigning  despotism.  On  every 
hand  the  human  mind  struck  against  impassable  barriers,  which  pre- 
vented that  rapid  and  universal  diffusion,  as  of  sunshine,  which  it 
needs. 

The  young  were  everywhere  opposed  to  the  empire.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  excesses  of  liberty,  and  impatiently  resented  the  yoke 
of  despotism.  The  Spanish  revolution  of  September  caused  an  asto- 
nishment as  great  as  that  which  followed  the  Spanish  revolution  of 
1820,  when  the  Holy  Alliance  thought  it  had  gagged  all  Europe  and 
had  subjugated  all  peoples  under  the  royal  authority.  Paris,  more 
susceptible  than  any  other  capital  to  these  great  movements  of  modem 
thought,  was  profoundly  agitated.  The  recollection  of  lost  liberty, 
the  vision  of  the  dead  republic,  came  to  her  eyes  in  mists  of  tears  and 
blood.  The  name  of  Baudin,  the  victim  of  the  coup  d*^iat,  the  martyr 
of  the  republic,  the  deputy  who  died  on  the  barricade  defending  the 
law  against  the  pretorians,  his  mandate  against  Caesar — this  name 
was  on  every  lip.  A  republican  journal  opened  a  subscription  to 
raise  a  monument  to  Baudin.  The  proclamations  heading  this  sub- 
scription, full  of  eloquent  anger,  alarmed  the  imperial  government. 
To  these  proclamations  succeeded  manifestations  in  the  cemeteries. 
A  political  prosecution  began,  in  which  there  was  at  last  the  possi- 
bility of  free  speech,  free  reporting,  and  free  reading  of  great  ora- 
tions. Gambetta  was  charged  by  the  accused  with  their  defence. 
His  obscurity  was  at  an  end.  His  genius  broke  through  the  cloud  in 
which  it  had  been  enveloped  by  despotism.  France  was  again  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  old  tribune  united  to  the  spirit  of  the  modern 
revolution.  The  speech  of  the  new  epoch  was  incarnated  in  this  extra- 
ordinary orator.  From  that  moment  the  new  idea  had  its  personifica- 
tion in  Gambetta.  Society  is  like  nature.  It  creates  new  existences 
only  for  great  ends  and  when  they  are  wanted.  No  one  has  forgotten 
that  scene  of  the  suit  against  the  subscribers  and  participants  in  the 
demonstrations  to  Baudin.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  of 
Justice  was  crowded  with  people.  The  anxiety  was  general.  All 
the  newspapers  had  sent  their  reporters,  all  parties  their  witnesses. 
When  Gambetta  spoke,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Sinai  of  the  revolution 
was  about  to  manifest  itself  through  the  ashes  which  the  empire  had 
thrown  upon  its  crater.  Never  has  a  reigning  tyranny  been  accused 
with  such  spirit.  In  the  rudeness  of  its  language,  in  the  vividness 
of  its  ideas,  its  manly  eloquence,  its  repeated  and  sounding  blows, 
this  discourse  seems  like  the  apology  of  Tertullian  against  the 
Gentiles  and  in  favour  of  the  martyrs.  Baudin  seemed  like  a  ghost 
called  forth  to  invest  with  the  sanctity  of  the  sepulchre  and  the 
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mystery  of  death  the  accusation  against  his  murderer.  The  presi- 
dent several  times  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  bell  to  interrupt  him, 
but  was  restrained  by  the  fervour  of  his  eloquence.  Besides,  the 
evidence  was  so  clear  that  Baudin  had  died  in  the  defence  of  the  law, 
while  his  crowned  executioner  had  violated  all  law,  that  the  judge 
bowed  his  head  before  that  just  anathema,  expressed  with  the  terse- 
ness of  Tacitus  and  the  severe  majesty  of  the  prophets.  Through  the 
mouth  of  that  man  spoke  a  whole  generation,  persecuted,  tormented 
from  birth,  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  its  most  essential  faculties, 
which  had  come  up  with  great  aspirations  and  with  the  ideas  of  its 
age,  to  find  all  avenues  to  the  light  closed,  all  the  chains  of  the  old 
regime  forged  anew ;  to  find  itself,  instead  of  a  body  of  citizens,  a 
horde  of  slaves.  The  griefs  which  it  had  suffered,  the  chill  of  its 
obscurity,  its  aspirations  checked  by  all  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, the  doubts  which  crowned  it  with  thorns,  its  generous  senti- 
ments smothered  like  crimes,  its  noble  ambition  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  free  Franco  worthy  of  its  dignity  and  of  its  history  crushed 
by  a  despotism  like  that  of  the  Lower  Empire — all  these  thoughts 
found  a  high  consolation  in  that  speech,  which  was  like  the  first 
warning  of  the  youth  of  France  to  the  decrepit  empire. 

When  the  discourse  was  done,  no  one  was  deceived  in  regard  to  its 
importance.  All  Paris  saw  shining  in  its  ideas  the  dawn  of  the 
republic.  The  press  had  but  one  voice  in  its  praise.  General  elec- 
tions followed  the  prosecution.  Gambetta  threw  himself  into  the 
canvass  with  that  persuasive  and  dazzling  eloquence  which  brought 
to  mind  the  speech  of  Dan  ton.  Paris  received  him,  and  gave  him 
twenty-seven  thousand  votes.  Marseilles  welcomed  him,  and  gave 
him  also  her  suffrage.  His  banner  became  the  banner  of  the  new 
movement.  He  invented  the  word  which  was  to  express  a  policy 
and  prepare  a  revolution.  He  uttered  the  formula  of  the  new 
struggle  with  the  empire.  He  called  his  opposition  the  Irreconcil- 
able opposition. 

But  the  great  campaign  of  Gambetta  was  that  against  the  Ple- 
biscite. The  Ollivier  ministry,  to  prove  its  liberalism,  brought  into 
the  Chamber  a  plan  of  constitutional  reform,  in  which  it  gave  certain 
guarantees  to  the  Parliament.  But  the  emperor,  to  prove  that  he 
was  still  the  chief  of  the  people,  wished  that  this  constitutional 
reform  should  be  submitted  to  popular  sanction.  This  was  a  menace 
to  the  parliamentary  power,  warning  it  that  against  all  its  preroga- 
tives always  remained  the  last  resort  of  appeal  to  the  people  and  to 
their  votes  against  the  Chamber  and  its  decisions.  Such  a  system 
was  the  mere  hypocrisy  of  democracy,  A  people  surrounded  by 
bayonets,  oppressed  by  the  agents  of  police  and  the  employes  of  the 
Treasury,  harassed  by  the  authorities,  who  formed  an  unbroken  chain 
from  the  throne  to  the  smallest  hamlets,  could  only  vote  as  the 
emperor  dictated. 
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(lambetta  pronounced  an   admirable   discourse   in   the   Chamber 
upon   the   constitutional  project.      His   argument,  couched   in  the 
severest  and  most  eloquent  form,  may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  the 
CtEsarist  empire.     With  great  skill  and  tact  he  forbore  to  set  forth 
his  own  principles.     He  drew  deductions  from  those  of  his  adversa- 
ries, and  the  deductions  which  he  drew  were  all,  without  exception, 
favourable   to   the   republic.     If  you   say  to   the   people   that  the 
sovereignty  belongs   to  them,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  they 
reserve  it  for  themselves,  and  if  they  assert  it  when  they  come  to 
believe  that  in  place  of  the  true  sovereignty  you  are  giving  them  a 
derisive  authority.     If  you  submit  what  questions  you  think  proper 
to  universal  suffrage,  do  not  be  surprised  if  imiversal  suffrage  shall 
claim  for  itself  the  solution  of  all  questions.     If  every  plebiscite  is 
a  confirmation  of  the  empire,  and  the  empire  repeats  them  with  such 
frequency,  this  proves  that  the  hereditary  quality  is  not  possible  to 
an  institution  which  has  no  security  of  extending  through  the  life- 
time even  of  its  most  august  chief.     The  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  of  universal  suffrage,  and  of  the  plebiscite  leads  neces- 
sarily and  logically  to  the  republic.     These  ideas,  set  forth  in  the 
most  moderate  language,  profoundly  moved  the  Chamber  and  the 
nation. 

After  having  displayed  imquestionable  oratorical  talents  in  the 
Chamber,  he  exhibited  in  the  plebiscite  capacity  for  action  of 
equal  importance.  He  had  to  contend  with  three  serious  obstacles — 
the  inclination  of  the  French  to  Utopia,  and  still  greater  inclination 
to  rivalries  and  divisions  in  the  republican  party,  and  the  mutual 
enmity  of  its  chiefs.  The  impatient  spirits  proposed  and  supported 
the  policy  of  abstention,  which  w^s  as  idle  a  question  at  that  juncture 
as  the  question  of  the  oath,  which  always  came  up  at  the  beginning 
of  every  election.  Gambetta  was  resolutely  for  the  struggle.  His 
warlike  spirit  could  not  see  what  parties  can  gain  in  indolence  and 
idleness.  He  resisted  the  impracticables  obstinately,  whatever  the 
field  to  which  the  empire  challenged  the  republicans.  From  that 
time  the  advanced  party  began  an  implacable  war  against  Gambetta. 
They  reproached  him  because  he  had  not  energetically  sustained  the 
proposition  of  Keratry  for  a  violent  assembling  of  the  legislative 
body ;  they  reproached  him  with  forgetting  his  own  watchword  of 
Irreconcilable  and  following  the  beaten  path  of  his  former  colleagues 
in  the  Chamber  ;  they  reproached  him  with  employing  one  tone  with 
the  electors  of  Marseilles,  and  another  with  the  electors  of  Paris ;  with 
standing  in  Paris  as  the  candidate  of  the  radical  party,  and  in  Mar- 
seilles as  the  candidate  of  the  coalesced  opposition.  He  was  met  with 
thousands  of  these  reproaches,  which  always  follow  the  favourites  of 
fortune  and  glory,  as  the  sun  attracts  from  the  earth  the  clouds  which 
obscure  it.  The  enemies  whom  Gambetta  had  in  the  democratic 
party  could  not  understand  those  compromises  with  actual  facts,  to 
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which  all  men  of  really  political  talent  see  themselyes  compelled. 
The  empire  gained  a  victory  in  the  Plebiscites  but  one  of  those 
victories  more  injurious  than  a  hundred  defeats.  The  country  had 
voted  as  usual,  conducted  to  the  polls  by  the  cur^s  and  the  mayors 
like  flocks  of  sheep  ;  but  the  great  cities  had  voted  for  the  republic ; 
forty  thousand  men  of  the  army  had  voted  against  the  empire. 

Much  of  the  opposition  which  Gambetta  excited  came  from  the 
efforts  which  he  had  shown  from  the  earliest  days  of  his  public  life  to 
unite  and  discipline  all  the  republican  elements — the  moderate  and 
the  radical,  the  young  and  the  old,  those  of  ancient  and  those  of 
modern  extraction,  those  officially  assembled  in  the  Chamber  and 
those  who  were  in  exile — fot  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  empire 
before  the  empire  destroyed,  with  its  internal  corruption  and  its 
foreign  adventures,  the  political  weight  and  moral  influence  of 
France.  In  this  enormous  work  Gambetta  had  thought  of  recalling 
from  exile  and  bringing  to  Paris  the  man  who  inspired  least  jealousies 
and  who  possessed  most  authority  in  the  republican  party — Ledm- 
Kollin.  Since  1832  ho  had  been  our  first  tribune,  our  greatest  orator. 
The  work  which  fell  upon  his  shoulders  was  of  the  gravest  and  most 
audacious  character.  The  forum,  the  club,  the  press,  the  popular  tri- 
bune, books,  pamphlets — all  the  arms  of  moral  combat  which  can  be 
used  by  our  manifold  modem  civilisation — were  employed  in  the  war 
waged  without  cessation  and  without  truce  against  monarchical  and 
in  favour  of  republican  institutions.  The  sacrifice  of  material  interests 
appeared  to  him  a  trifling  loss  in  the  midst  of  that  selfish  and  inter- 
ested society.  He  had  the  place  of  advocate  of  the  supreme  tribunal, 
which  had  cost  him  200,000  francs,  and  he  sold  it  for  100,000  francs. 
He  had  a  comfortable  fortune  from  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
English  family,  and  he  spent  it  in  establishing  the  persecuted  news- 
paper, The  Reform,  He  received  a  large  income  from  his  office  of 
advocate,  and  he  abandoned  this  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  unpaid 
service  of  the  people.  The  few  republican  districts  which  remained 
in  France,  under  the  narrowed  franchise  of  Louis  Philippe,  opened  for 
him  promptly  the  doors  of  the  Chamber,  where  he  replaced  Gamier- 
Pages,  who  had  died  in  the  fight.  The  eloquence  of  the  latter  was 
simple  in  form,  sober  in  language,  firm  as  a  chain  of  iron  in  its  logic, 
without  brilliancy  and  without  blunders,  learned  as  a  treatise  of 
statistics,  polished  as  a  conversation  of  good  society,  more  convincing 
than  persuasive,  more  useful  than  beautiful ;  while  the  eloquence  of 
Ledru-RoUin,  heightened  by  his  fine  oratorical  presence,  by  his  dis- 
tinguibhed  countenance,  his  expressive  eyes,  his  powerful  voice,  was 
all  force,  fire,  enthusiasm,  inspiration,  like  a  discourse  of  the  conven- 
tion, like  a  classic  harangue,  worthy  of  being  spoken  in  the  tempest 
of  popular  passion  to  an  audience  educated  by  an  a^thetic  standard, 
which  could  see  and  understand  the  mysterious  relation  established 
by  nature  between  the  sublime  efforts  of  intellect  and  an  exalted  fiuth 
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whicli  inspires  them  and  sustains  them  in  souls  predestined  to  the 
apostolate  of  ideas.  The  impetuosity  of  Ledru-RoUin  allowed  him  no 
rest.  It  earned  him  into  the  opposition  against  the  monarchy  of 
July  ;  into  the  banquet  which  prepared  the  movement  of  February ; 
into  the  celebrated  day  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  with  her 
sons  in  her  arms,  demanded  the  regency,  and  he  proposed  the  re- 
public ;  into  the  provisional  government,  where  he  was  the  first  who 
presented  these  three  salutary  measures,  which  will  be  the  eternal 
honour  of  the  second  French  republic,  its  greatest  title  to  glory  in 
history :  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  for  political  crimes,  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  inviolability  of  the  human  conscience  ;  suf- 
frage for  all  citizens,  as  emanating  directly  from  their  quality  as  men ; 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  colonies,  which  completed  and 
crowned  the  magnificent  work  of  the  French  revolution,  worthily 
called,  for  its  humanitarian  and  cosmopolitan  spirit,  the  universal 
revolution. 

But  this  impetus  sometimes  carried  him  too  far,  and  caused  him  to 
forget  whether  his  action  would  injure  his  ultimate  purpose.  When 
the  Roman  republic  was  attacked  by  the  French  republic,  under  the 
orders  of  Bonaparte,  Ledru-RoUin  protested  against  this  fratricide, 
which  violated  the  constitution,  and  swore  he  would  appeal  to  arms. 
He  fulfilled  his  oath,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  left  the  opposition 
without  an  orator,  the  people  without  a  defender,  and  a  clear  field  to 
Bonapartist  conspiracy.  Ho  it  may  be  said  that  when  he  went  he 
took  with  him  the  republic.  The  younger  spirits  hoped  that  he 
would  bring  it  back  with  him.  They  thought  of  presenting  him 
simultaneously  for  all  the  chief  districts  of  Paris,  and  thus  making  him 
chief  of  the  republican  members  of  the  Chamber.  But  being  prose- 
cuted by  the  empire  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  condemned  in 
contumacy,  he  refused  to  return,  alleging  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
oath,  which,  in  fact,  he  had  always  disregarded  in  his  letters  to  re- 
publicans, advising  the  taking  of  the  oath  as  the  only  means  of 
entering  into  the  Chamber,  obtaining  access  to  the  tribune,  and 
breaking  up  the  lethargy  of  the  people.  This  resolution  of  Ledru- 
Rollin  left,  on  the  4th  September,  the  republic  abandoned  to  the 
official  elements  of  the  Chamber,  divided  among  themselves,  and 
without  authority  before  the  people,  without  force  to  counteract 
monarchical  intrigues,  and  without  prestige  to  restrain  radical  dema- 
gogism.  All  more  or  less  tainted  with  breathing  the  air  of  the 
Caesarist  rule,  they  began  by  surrendering  the  provisional  govern- 
ment to  the  war  spirit,  and  to  a  theoretical  and  reactionary  general ; 
«nd  ended  by  giving  up  the  republic  to  the  ancient  advocate  of 
Orlcanism,  to  the  implacable  and  cunning  enemy  of  all  democracy. 

EMn.10  Castei.ar. 
(To  be  eantinueiL) 
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These  confidences  were  overheard  in  the  crowd  at  the  one  hundred 
and  fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy : — 

Ue.  "  I  don't  like  to  pronounce  a  picture  bad  before  I've  seen  the 
name." 

IShe.  Don't  you?     I  went  rashly  up  and  condemned  a  picture  of" 
MiUais'." 

Was  she  right,  or  was  he  ?  Perhaps,  in  one  sense  each  was  right, 
and  in  another  both  were  wrong.  Between  them  certainly  there 
was  struck  out,  worth  respect  for  its  honesty,  a  fair  expression  of 
two  forms  of  mind  in  the  main  body  of  the  Exhibition-goers. 

For  one  view  this  may  be  said :  full  perception  of  beauty  or 
grandeur  in  a  picture  comes  of  a  natural  taste'  that  has  had  special 
training.  There  are  charms  and  triumphs  of  technical  skill  to  be 
appreciated  only  by  men  who  are  themselves  good  painters ;  there 
is  a  language  of  art  which  must  be  learnt  before  it  can  be  read. 
Iwen  the  subtleties  of  thought  and  feeling  that  put  a  soul  into  the 
work  of  men  of  genius  give  to  the  untrained  mind  no  more  than  a 
vague  sense  of  pleasure,  while  such  artistic  power  as  may  be  attained 
by  simple  industry,  if  used  with  kindly  skill  upon  the  illustration 
of  our  daily  life,  will  be  appreciated  to  the  utmost.  Conscious  of  all 
our  liability  to  err,  we  who  are  unsecured  by  a  sufficient  art  training 
against  crude  and  false  opinions  may  feel,  in  Art  at  least,  that  we 
are  not  yet  free  to  condemn  an  Idol  of  the  Theatre.  We  may 
choose,  therefore,  to  rest  imder  the  shelter  of  authority.  For  the 
other  view  this  may  be  said :  the  appeal  of  highest  Art  is  to  the 
common  nature  of  humanity.  It  is  true  that  the  imtaught  make 
bad  judges  ;  but  instruction  is  the  remedy  for  that,  not  the  addition 
of  hypocrisy  to  ignorance.  Each  will  learn  most  by  speaking  his 
own  mind,  and  Art  itself  will  thrive  more  healthily  for  life  in  the 
free  air  of  individual  opinion. 

Thus  far  then  he  and  she  were  lightly  illustrating,  by  their  talk 
over  the  pictures,  the  two  sides  in  the  old  contest  about  the  limit  of 
authority,  the  two  sides  which  act  and  react  upon  each  other  for  the 
general  well-being.  Each  point  of  view  has  its  own  bom  supporter, 
and  in  this  sense  he  and  she  were  perhaps  equally  right.  But  they 
were  both  wrong  in  assuming  that  they  were  there  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  works  before  them ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  tacit 
assumption  that  among  works  of  genius  and  industry,  as  among 
murders  and  housebreakings,  the  chief  business  of  a  judge  is  to  con- 
demn.    We  of  the  general  public  who  have  not  acquired  by  long  and 
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special  study  any  right  to  dogmatize ;  if,  in  a  world  rich  with  whole- 
some differences  of  opinion,  any  study  can  give  any  man  that  right ; 
we  ignoramuses  are  nevertheless  often  present  to  the  artist's  mind, 
we  are  an  element  in  all  his  calculations.  He  must  be  true  to  his 
own  highest  nature ;  he  must  seek  to  satisfy  all  just  requirements 
of  men  cultivated  like  himself ;  but  he  must  so  manage  the  work 
of  his  imagination  that  some  at  least  of  its  truth  and  beauty  may 
be  felt  by  all  who  place  themselves  in  natural  relation  with  it. 
An  art  that  reflects  nature  should  have  something  in  it  that  re- 
sembles  nature's  power  over  all. 

**The  sun  is  fixed, 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven 
Fixed,  within  reach  of  every  human  eye ; 
The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears ; 
The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 
Into  all  hearts.    Throughout  the  world  of  sense, 
Even  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair, 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 
Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 
Is  salutary  or  an  influence  sweet, 
Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law." 

But  what  if  we  never  sat  by  the  sea  at  Scarborough,  free  from  the 
notion  that  we  were  there  only  to  decide  judicially  whether  we 
liked  it  better  or  worse  than  the  sea  at  Whitby?  What  if  we 
walked  in  the  country  under  an  impression  that  we  were  not 
to  enjoy  quietly  but  to  decide  judicially  between  the  farms  through 
which  we  pass,  and  that  we  could  not  rest  creditably  imder  Smith's 
oak  without  showing  our  critical  skill  by  pronouncing  it  to  have  here 
a  branch  too  long,  and  there  a  branch  too  crooked,  and  to  be  alto- 
gether feeble  in  outline  when  compared  with  Johnson's  elm.  N&j, 
turn  even  the  great  Stodge  himself,  skilled  critic,  into  Paradise,  with 
a  catalogue  of  its  trees  and  plants  in  one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the 
other.  He  may  not  ferret  out  in  a  day  what  was  felt  in  a  minute,  with- 
out seeking,  by  the  untaught  Adam.  So  it  may  be  that  we  who  have 
only  the  natural  Adam  for  our  guide  can  go,  just  as  we  are,  into  a 
picture  gallery  and  be  very  fair  to  painters,  if  we  will  only  be  fair  to 
ourselves ;  but  we  are  most  likely  to  be  good  critics  when  we  are 
least  conseious  that  we  are  criticizing. 

In  most  people  the  natural  life  lies  warm  under  the  dress  of 
conventionality,  which  serves  to  protect  our  minds  from  an  undue 
exposure.  All  is  not  to  be  told  upon  all  subjects.  A  Roman  who 
was  asked  what  he  would  do  next  day,  replied  that  if  he  thought 
his  shirt  knew  he  would  bum  it.  But  what  we  think  about  a  set  of 
pictures  may  be  told  without  risk  of  balking  the  designs  or  laying 
bare  to  any  careless  touch  the  records  shrined  in  our  own  holy  of 
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holies.  We  are  all  £ree  to  be,  in  this  matter,  unaouventiiMial  nmLgo 
to  the  Academj  as  we  flhoold  go  into  the  fialiiaor  woodB»  or  walk  at 
erening  bj  theriver  aide,  and  simply  seek  enjoyment  through  the  «iise 
of  beauty.  One  hears  now  in  the  crowd  on  all  sides  at  the  Exhibition 
a  vain  babble  of  mock  criticism, — ^*  Don't  you  think  that  wovld  be 
better  with  a  different  back-ground  P  "  "  Yes,  the  pempective  " — 
^lirowner  fore*ground '' — **  those  flesh  tints,"  and  so  forth,  from 
people  who  are  evidently  shutting  themselves  out  from  real  enjoy- 
ments of  which  they  are  capable.  And  whyP  That  they  may 
furnish  themselves  with  what  they  take  to  be  the  right  sort  of 
company-talk  about  pictures.  Indeed  there  may  be  some  who  are 
not  conscious  of  any  higher  reason  for  a  visit  to  the  Academy  than 
that  there  is  no  other  place  where  one  can  buy  so  good  a  shUling's 
worth  of  provision  for  the  sort  of  small  talk  now  in  season.  It  is 
very  good,  no  doubt,  that  society  should  have  such  a  common  ground 
for  gossip,  which  would  be  good  wholesome,  refining  gossip,  if  the 
affectations  of  a  false  Art  criticism  were  struck  out  of  it.  One  is 
the  more  ready  to  wish  it  gone  because  the  common  form  of  affecta- 
tion strains  after  that  which  is  in  itself  contemptible,  an  air  of 
superiority,  a  corrupt  humour  of  depreciation,  very  distant  indeed 
from  the  manner  of  the  true  critic,  who  "  strives  rather,"  as  Ben 
Jonson  says,  ''to  be  that  which  men  call  judicious  than  to  be 
thought  so ;  and  is  so  truly  learned  that  he  affects  not  to  show  it 
He  will  think  and  speak  his  thought  both  freely ;  but  as  distant 
from  depraving  another  man's  merit  as  proclaiming  his  own.''  If 
we  really  do  like  works  of  genius,  we  shall  fasten  naturally  iqKm 
the  best  part  of  each.  Even  a  snail,  liking  peaches,  shows  his  taste 
fn  that  way.  He  knows  well  upon  which  side  of  a  peach  it  is  most 
worth  his  while  to  fasten. 

But  desperate  in  our  determination  to  be  censors,  we  begin  even 
with  censure  in  the  gross.  Did  anybody  ever  go  to  a  private  view 
at  the  Academy  without  being  asked,  whether  he  thought  this  ex- 
hibition better  or  worse  than  the  last  P  And  did  anybody,  howevOT 
bold  in  giving  the  expected  answer,  that  it  is  worse  than  die  last — 
did  anybody  ever  feel  that  he  was  really  able  to  compare  the  recol- 
lection of  1,500  works  of  art  seen  a  year  ago  with  the  impression 
made  by  another  1,500  now  before  his  eyes  P  The  answer  can  only 
be  founded  upon  the  impression  made  in  each  case  by  ten  or  a  dossn 
of  the  most  important  pictures.  But  the  essential  quality  of  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  chief  painters  in  any  country  depends 
far  more  upon  the  general  average  of  work,  upon  the  prevalent  tone 
of  mind,  choice  of  subject,  and  form  of  expression  in  the  main  body 
of  the  artists,  than  upon  the  relative  value  of  the  great  works  painted 
in  'seventy  and  'seventy-one  by  three  or  four  of  the  chief  masters. 

And  yet  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  a  &ir  impression  of  the  whole. 
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Eack  picture,  whether  it  seem  to  ns  good  or  bad;  has  been  dwelt  on 
hy  its  painter  for  weeks  or  months,  and  has  more  in  it  than  we 
eoiddidSscoTer  in  three  minutes  even  if  we  had  it  bj  itself  at  home 
for  quiet  study:  In  the  Exhibition  it  receives  daily  the  offhand 
judgment  of  very  many  who  look  at  it  for  three  quarters  of  a  minute, 
if  so  long;  and  then,  too,  wiHk  the  mind  confused  by  quick  jolting 
along^  a  line  of  ideas  between  which  there  are  no  links  of  association, 
witii  attention  much  distracted  by  a  babble  at  each  ear,  and  with  the 
body  firmly  jammed  in  a  crowd  of  fellow-spectators  who  impede  free 
motion,  interpose  their  hats  and  bonnets  between  us  and  the  pictures, 
tumble  over  ais  or  oblige  us  to  be  careful  lest  we  tumble  oyer  them. 
"With  all  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  quiet  apprehension,  if  we  gave 
only  one  minute's  attention  to  each  work  in  the  Academy  Exhibition 
it  would  take  twenty-five  hours  to  see  them  all.  Let  any  one  stand 
or  sit  for  ten  minutes  before  a  picture  that  seems  to  him  fitirly  good, 
though  one  that  might  have  been  passed  over  for  its  want  of  any 
striking  merit ;  seeking  unaffectedly  for  what  enjoyment  it  can  give, 
let  him  separate  his  thoughts  from  the  crowd  of  preceding  impres- 
sions on  the  mind,  from  the  crowd  also  that  makes  occasional 
impressions  on  his  ribs  and  toes,  let  him  think  himself  into  the 
picture  till  its  life  speaks  out  of  it.  He  will  soon  find  that  there  is 
something  human  in  it  when  it  does  begin  to  speak,  that  a  picture, 
like  a  man  or  woman,  opens  out  wonderfully  upon  better  acquaint- 
ance, always  changing  and  oflten  reversing  the  offhand  opinion 
formed  at  sight. 

No  doubt  some  pictures  in  the  Academy  are  hardly  pictures  to  the 
mind.  Such  are  those  portraits  of  ladies  treated  as  lay  figures  for  ^ 
display  of  silks  and  muslins,  and  of  gentlemen  in  gorgeous  cockatoo 
costume  which  would  lose  little  of  their  interest  as  works  of  art  if 
the  heads  painted  in  subordination  to  the  clothes  had  been  omitted 
altogether.  There  may  be  marvels  of  skill  in  arrangement  of  colours 
or  otherwise,  worthy  of  admiration  from  the  trained  artist,  in  many  a 
work  that  to  us  of  the  untaught  multitude  represents  but  so  much  skill 
spent  on  the  glorifying  of  tailors'  slops.  Compare  the  portraits  of  the 
Buke  of  Rutland  and  of  Sir  James  Paget.  Sir  Francis  Orant  shows 
us  the  Duke  as  his  tailor  has  immade  him,  Mr.  MiUais  the  man  of 
science  as  God  made  him.  Each  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  large 
size.  Grant  that  the  Duke  is  a  man  of  vigour  and  ability,  yet  in 
the  picture  he  is  nobody.  His  clothes  have  swallowed  him  alive. 
The  surgeon  is  shown  in  the  act  of  teaching,  his  head  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  picture  and  his  mind  shines  out  of  it.  Even  in  the 
beautiful  picture  of  three  ladies  at  cards  in  a  conservatory,  called 
"Hearts  are  Trumps,"  Mr.  Millais  has  done  to  a  turn  the  three 
heads,  each  with  its  own  brains  in  it,  before  serving  them  up  in  a 
rich  artist's  sauce  of  blossom,  petticoat  and  Japanese  screen  ornament. 
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Charm  may  be  given  by  a  skilful  artist  even  to  the  painting  of  a 
mass  of  petticoat,  but  surely  it  is  better  to  employ  the  same  skill  in 
interpreting  a  higher  beauty.  To  a  man's  eyes  there  is  no  object  in 
nature  which  has  higher  beauty  than  a  speaking  human  face.  The 
portrait  painter,  faithful  to  his  art,  dwells  on  varieties  of  nature,  and 
no  landscape  painter  draws  his  inspiration  from  a  higher  source. 
But  he  is  bound  to  lay  full  emphasis  upon  the  head  he  paints,  careful 
in  every  work  to  subdue  to  it  those  accidents  of  dress  which  shut 
him  out  from  a  complete  study  of  form.  A  good-looking  housemaid 
in  a  cotton  gown  that  does  not  distort  her  figure,  is  much  handsomer 
than  an  equally  good-looking  duchess  in  her  robes  of  state.  If  the 
duchess  could  be  brought  to  believe  that,  when  she  comes  to  have 
her  portrait  painted,  she  would  choose  to  be  dressed  simply  and  look 
like  herself.  Men  are  as  bad  as  women  in  this,  and  yearn  to  have 
the  highland  costume  or  the  hunting  coat  duly  transmitted  to  a 
posterity,  which  will  not  care  for  these  things.  The  present  genera- 
tion  cares  but  little  for  them.  In  the  portrait  of  the  Hon.  H. 
KoUe  with  hounds  about  him,  excellently  painted  by  the  Hon.  H. 
Graves,  we  are  mercifully  spared  the  scarlet.  Our  portrait  painters 
might  take  Mr.  Watts  for  their  representative,  such  as  we  find  him 
in  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Calderon,  who  in  his  turn  has  given  a  true 
portrait  of  Mr.  Marks ;  or  Mr.  Millais  such  as  we  find  him  in  his 
treatment  of  Sir  J.  Paget.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  such 
work ;  witness  among  others,  the  portraits  of  Miss  Broadwood  and 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  by  Mr.  Archer,  of  the  Scottish  Royal  Academy, 
Mr.  Wells's  picture  of  the  Chairman  of  a  Oas  Company,  and  the  two 
portraits  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless,  which  would  be  much  praised  if 
their  author  were  famous.  Very  distant  also  from  that  representa- 
tion of  humanity — not  absent  from  the  Academy  walls — ^which 
shows  us  our  friends  like  and  imlike  themselves ;  heavily  unlike  as 
to  expression  and  gesture,  and  with  a  pink  in  the  complexion  that 
suggests  a  coming  doze  after  port  wine;  is  Mr.  Leighton's  half 
ideal  treatment  of  Sir  Edward  Ryan  as  Secretary  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  ''  for  which  the  picture  was  painted."  It  is  an  after-dinner 
picture,  meant  to  recall  pleasant  hours  of  social  intercourse,  genial 
in  treatment  and  with  a  glow  over  it  all  suggesting  good  wine  and 
good  humour. 

We  owe  also  to  the  men  who  are  now  setting  their  mark  on  the 
English  school  of  painting  a  disappearance  of  some  little  effeminacy 
which  had  found  its  way  into  the  treatment  of  the  human  figure. 
The  undraped  figure  has  more  dignity  and  beauty  than  any  artificial 
plumage  we  can  put  upon  it,  but  it  is  not  long  since  the  prevalent 
treatment  of  it  was  either  sensuous  or  feeble.  There  is  no  such 
defect  this  year  in  the  "  Cain  "  of  Mr.  Watts  or  in  the  "  Perseus 
and  Andromeda  "  of  Mr.  Poynter. 
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Cain  stands  over  his  slain  brother,  wrung  with  anguish  and 
despair,  with  a  background  to  his  body  of  fire  rising  from  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  smoke  from  his  own 
altar.  Over  the  smoke  thus  beaten  down,  hover  forms  of  slain 
men,  who  are  as  repelling  angels  to  him  if  his  eye  turns  heavenward. 
The  picture  has  a  grand  and  simple  theme ;  the  first  death  in  the  world, 
the  first  murder ;  and  as  I  read  it,  images  of  death,  images  of  the  slain 
of  aftertime  throng  over  the  bowed  form  of  the  first  murderer,  who, 
with  his  whole  right  arm  sheltering  his  head  from  the  descending 
wrath  and  clenched  hand  pressed  against  the  other  cheek,  dares 
neither  face  the  terror  of  the  corpse  between  his  feet,  nor  turn  his 
eyes  again  to  heaven.  The  simple  tragic  theme  blends  pity  with 
terror ;  there  is  no  elaboration  of  small  accessories,  and  the  work 
draws  all  its  force  from  grandeur  in  the  treatment  of  the  human 
figure.  Put  for  the  pallid  human  figures  in  the  air,  winged  angels 
or  distorted  demons,  and  how  much  would  such  a  work  thus  lose  in 
grace  and  power ;  grace,  for  a  grace  there  is  in  sternest  tragedy. 

In  Mr.  Poynter's  "Perseus  and  Andromeda,"  which  contains 
some  of  the  very  best  work  of  the  year,  the  disturbing  effect 
of  a  monster  in  a  picture  is  distinctly  shown.  It  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  an  ugly  monster;  and  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
picture.  One  may  look  at  it,  find  it  ugly,  and  condemn  the  work  of 
which  it  is  the  centre-piece.  The  vanquisher  of  this  monster  is 
Perseus,  with  limbs  of  masculine  beauty  and  a  head  alive  with 
energy  of  one  who  is  settled  and  bends  up  each  corporal  agent  to 
the  terrible  feat ;  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  chained  Andromeda, 
with  averted,  drooping  head,  fainting  and  powerless,  unconscious  of 
deliverance,  presenting  to  the  mind  an  image  pure  as  that  of  Milton's 
Eve.  Ideal  manhood  in  its  strength  is  on  one  side  of  the  picture,  on 
the  other  side  ideal  womanhood  in  its  weakness,  and  the  monster  in 
the  middle,  type  of  all  the  dangers  from  which  man  should  be  swift 
to  protect  the  woman.  Undoubtedly  this  monster  serves  by  contrast 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  figures  between  which  it  is  placed.  But 
an  ugly  and  impossible  creature,  if  not  recommended  to  us  as  the 
dragons  are  by  strict  conventionality  of  treatment,  draws  too  much 
attention  to  its  form.  What  if  the  tide  rose  in  the  picture,  and  the 
devouring  monster  of  the  fable,  being  treated  as  myth  for  the  sea 
itself,  could  grow  from  the  waves  into  some  terrible  Undine-Dragon? 
Let  us  say,  transform  him  into  mixed  spirit  and  water ;  but  one  might 
be  content  also  to  take  him  as  he  is,  for  he  does  serve  as  a  foil  to  the 
other  persons  in  the  piece,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  paint- 
ings of  this  year  to  be  liked  better  than  the  figure  of  Andromeda. 

Still,  dwelling  only  upon  impressions  of  the  sort  of  change  made 
of  late  in  the  general  character  of  English  pictures,  we  may,  perhaps, 
take  Mr.  Armitage's  "  Dawn  of  the  First  Easter  Sunday ''  as  an 
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example  of  the  pFeseot  tendency  of  art  in  compontiQn.  «ii  tkemes 
taken  from  the  BiUe.  From  a  Tagae  ideal  there  has  been  in  max 
time  a  reaction  towards  realism,  overstrained  at  first,  ms  one  ojmmb 
tends  always  to  produce  another.  But  the  reaction  sprang  up  among 
artists  who  sought  earnestly  for  truth.  While  it  was  one  Soma  t£ 
excess  sharply  contrasted  with  its  opposite,  and  while  its  ^opposite  «tffl 
held  possession  of  the  field,  it  seemed  to  many  of  us  ignoramuses 
ridiculous  enough.  We  laughed  at  pre-Kaphaelites,  hut  we  learnt  of 
them  ako;  they  showed  us  the  way  to  sources  of  enjoyment  open 
alike  to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  for  they  blended  tbeir  iAeal  with 
the  truths  of  nature  set  before  all  eyes,  and  tried  to  pst  its  eod 
into  the  hard  reality  of  life.  The  first  stage  of  antagonism  went  by, 
in  which  strained  emphasis  was  laid  upon  those  points  in  which  the 
new  method  most  differed  from  the  old.  The  cUefe  of  the  bottb 
settled  down  to  quiet  work  again,  though  still  the  spirit  of  in^puiy 
stirs  in  some  of  them — prompts  this  year,  Mr.  MiUais,  for  axanfle, 
to  experiment  with  some  big  highlanders  in  a  landsoi^  wbdch  we 
grow  to  like ;  it  lights  up  wonderfully  in  a  ray  of  sunahine.  But 
the  course  of  change  has  brought  us  outsiders  to  a  keen  appreciatisn 
of  such  work  as  this  h^  Mr.  Armitage.  The  best  figure  in  it  is  that 
of  Mary  Magdalene,  active  in  distress  who  rouses  at  dawn  the  two 
disciples  with  her  tidings  that  **  they  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.''  A 
heavy  man,  roused  suddenly  from  sle^,  im  not  a  graceful  object,  vnd 
Simon  Peter,  in  this  picture,  ia  such  a  heavy  man,  awakened  with 
scnne  difficulty  to  hear  news  that  much  affects  him,  and  cslmnsily shift- 
ing one  leg  off  the  bench  on  whidi  he  has  been  lying.  Yet  thtere  is 
no  loss  of  dignity  by  the  suggestion  of  tiie  broken  deep  of  fiimon 
Peter,  wldle  the  eager  distressed  figure  at  the  door  gives  force  and 
feeling  to  the  scene.  The  picture  lives  and  will  live ;  if  there  be  a 
fault  in  it,  perhaps  it  is  that  this  fredliness  of  treatment  isxsonfined 
to  two  of  the  three  fig^ures.  But  the  &ult  here  mi^  be  in  eyas  that 
have  not  seen  all  the  painter's  meaning. 

There  is  a  like  freedom  from  conventionality  in  the  Daniel  cf  Mr. 
Britten  Biviere.  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den  has  been  painted  vA 
sketched  many  thousands  of  times,  yet  here  is  the  <dd  theme  «iade 
new,  and,  so  to  speak,  realised  into  poetry.  Mr.  Riviene  has  often 
before,  in  unassimnng  pictures,  given  human  interest  to  his  oxpe- 
rienoes  of  brute  life.  He  now  suggests  the  grandeur  of  maa'« 
spiritual  power  by  showing  it  reflected  from  the  lions  and  their 
young,  who  crouch  before  the  erect  form  of  Daniel.  The  grey- 
haired  prophet  stands  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him.  We  also 
stand  behind  him,  see  the  bound  hands  and  the  erect  spore  <fiMin 
before  the  beasts.  They  press  their  daws  upon  the  grouad,  and 
crouch  in  forms  suggestive  of  a  cruel  strength  restrained  inisfiteof 
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nature,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  prophet.  The  calm  of  faith,  Ihe 
power  that  came  of  a  perfect  trust  in  God,  we  are  left  to  imagine  in 
the  nnseen  faoe.  The  square  stone  walls  with  their  Assyrian 
chisellings,  the  just  sufficient  traces  on  the  floor  of  the  use  made  of 
this  dread  chamber  in  the  palace,  help  to  tell  the  story,  whfle  the 
force  and  Tariety  of  expression  in  the  group  of  lions  ^nmpfy  imprass 
upon  the  mind  the  divine  light  in  the  face  that  awes  them.  Thus 
the  study  is  a  study  of  lions,  and  yet  the  whole  inteeest  of  the 
picture  centres  upon  Daniel. 

There  is  unity  of  thought  and  thoroughness  of  exeonltimi  in 
Mr.  Marcus  Stone's  picture  of ''  Edward  II.  and  his  Fayonrite,  £ierB 
Qtsveeton"  Its  theme  is  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  Taoont 
mind.  Edward  II.  in  his  garden  with  GhtTeston  at  his  ear  is  atirred 
to  witless  laughter  of  scorn  at  some  one  of  the  better  friends  :about 
him.  His  queen,  weaving  among  her  ladies,  is  vexed  by  it ;  his 
neglected  oounsellors  confer  as  slighted  men ;  a  sturdy  baron  in  his 
armour  plants  his  hands  upon  his  sword  with  dogged  look  of  wrath ; 
and  a  group  at  the  side,  of  the  king's  dwarf  and  i)ther  favouiitas, 
typifies  the  sense  of  the  picture  in  a  stunted  man  with.a  monkey  on 
his  back,  the  strong  and  surly  housedog  standing  near.  A  mocking 
laugh  that  cost  a  kingdom  may  well  furnish  the  Bnbject  of  a  picture, 
yrhem  our  artists  seek  to  call  up  in  themselves  and  those  who  honour 
them  the  better  energies  of  life. 

When  looking  at  tiie  tendencies  of  art  in  younger  men,  one  dees 
not  pass  over  thanklessly  the  work  of  living  masters  from  whose 
hands  it  is  received  by  the  new  generation.  But  a  critiokm  e£  their 
work  fonns  no  part  of  the  present  arg^ument.  Bir  Edwin  Laadaeer 
has  earned  honour  during  forty  yean  as  an  academician,  and  has 
been  an  exhibitor  for  more  than  half  a  century.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  his  first  sketches  of  animals  were  exhibited,  and  his  fSnne 
began  to  spread  in  1819  when  he  was  but  seventeen  years  old, aadhe 
contributed  to  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  that  year  a  picture  of 
Dogs  Fighting.  Before  his  picture  of  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb  we 
pay  our  homage  to  the  veteran  who  fifty  years  ago  began  a  special 
study  of  the  lion.  Before  Mr.  Webster's  butcher  boy  and  two  friends 
playing  at  "  Odd  or  Even,''  we  look  back  on  a  long  line  of  charming 
works  fresh  as  the  young  life  they  delight  in,  and  remember  that  this 
picture,  still  so  true  to  childhood,  is  the  contribution  of  an  artist 
who  has  reached  threescore  and  ten.  Some  of  their  old  associates 
are  gone,  and  leave  undying  memories ;  Btanfield  and  Boberts  and 
Maclise ;  while  their  fellow- workers  now  in  full  maturity  of  power 
are  to-day  what  they  have  been  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Ward  had  earned  his  laurels  before  he  painted  the  South  Sea 
Bubble,  in  1847.  The  public  looks  to  his  work  every  year  as  to  that 
of  an  old  friend  whose  ways  are  understood  and  who  is  always 
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welcome.  We  have  learnt  also  to  associate  with  his  work  that  of 
his  wife,  which  is  in  good  conjugal  accord  with  it,  pleasant  in  some 
resemblance  both  of  matter  and  of  style.  We  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  years  of  labour  by  which  painters  like  these  have  sustained 
and  are  yet  sustaining  their  own  honour  and  that  of  their  profession. 
Only,  just  now,  our  question  is  as  to  the  prospects  of  art  for  the 
time  to  come,  always  an  interesting  question  to  forecasting  Britons. 
It  is  one  too  that  should  every  year  give  us  new  interest  in  work  of 
men  whose  highest  fame  is  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Marks  holds  his  place  this  year  with  a  picture  of  a  crowd  upon 
a  raised  path  by  the  wall  of  a  town,  "  Waiting  for  the  Procession." 
Not  from  dress  only,  but  also  from  the  red  roses  worn  by  them  all, 
we  infer  what  the  procession  is.     **  Set  on  towards  London. — Cousin, 
is  it  so  ?'*     "  Yea,  my  good  lord."     "  Then  I  must  not  say  no."    In 
**  Daniel  "  we  had  only  the  prophet's  back,  and  yet  the  picture  fixed 
our   minds   upon   his  face.      Here    Bolingbroke   and   Hichard  are 
entirely  absent,  and  our  old   friend  the  stray  dog   has   sole  pos- 
session of  the  roadway.      Mr.   Marks  has  given  to  the  people  in 
his  crowd  variety  of  expression  without  any  exaggerated  gesture. 
There  is  a  graceful  touch  of  young  sympathy  in  the  seriousness  of 
two  girls  in  the  front  whose  figures  greatly  aid  in  the  suggestion  of 
a  crowd  of  poor  Englishmen  and  women,  easily  swayed,  no  doubt, — 
all  tongues  ready  to  cry,  "  God  save  thee,  Bolingbroke," — ^but  not  a 
mean  crowd.     Not  a  mean  crowd  now,  and,  as  even  the  Wat  Tyler 
rebellion  proved,  a  mob  that  had  a  sense  of  justice  in  it  in  King 
Richard's  days.     Mr.  Marks  in  his  turn  has  done  it  justice  in  this 
forcible  but  unexaggerated  picture.     Mr.  Pettie's  "  Terms  to  the 
Besieged  "  is  good,  although  perhaps  a  trace  less  faithful.     We  who 
are  being  taught  to  look  for  the  true  life  in  the  true  forms  of  nature 
have  our  doubts  about  the  man  in  armour  with  mailed  hand  of  war 
clenched  ostentatiously  and  naked  hand  offering  the  grasp  of  friend- 
ship thrown  abroad  with  energy.     His  prominent  figure  slightly 
suggests  that  clever   artistic  confectionery  which  is  served  up  in 
popular  woodcuts.     But  there  is  variety  and  ingenuity  in  the  gaunt 
faces  of  the  six  councillors ;  such  as  the  burghers  of  Ghent  might 
have  been,  besieged  by  the  Count  of  Flanders  at  that  time  when  Clara 
brought  her  tales  of  famine  to  Van  Artevelde.     Yet  there  miist  be 
fault  in  such  a  picture  when  it  does  not  touch  us  very  seriously. 
The  man  at  arms  is  perhaps  too  picturesque;    the  faces  of  the 
burghers  are  well  studied,  the  best  that  of  the  ^rmed  chief  of  the 
garrison.     Pictures  are  seen  imder  trying  conditions  in  the  crowd 
at  the  Academy.    A  clergyman  on  the  toe  may  make  some  difference 
in  one's  opinion  of  the  picture  which  is  being  seen  imperfectly  as  he 
descends  upon  us,  and  may  even  modify  one's  power  of  enjoyment 
for  the  next  half-hour.    *'  Terms  to  the  Besieged  "  is  beyond  question 
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a  very  clever  work ;  and  others  may  have  felt  it  as  the  artist  meant 
it  should  be  felt.  Still,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  if  the  messenger 
from  the  Count  of  Flanders,  or  whoever  else  may  be  outside,  had 
struck  a  less  obtrusively  fine  attitude. 

There  is  no  defect  of  this  kind  in  Mr.  F.  Walker's  "  Harbour  of 
Refuge ; "  only  the  garden  behind  a  range  of  red-brick  almshouses, 
with  its  ivied  chapel,  the  place  of  rest  for  a  few  people  who  have 
found  no  home  in  the  great  world  outside.  This  surely  is  one  of  the 
best  pictures  of  its  kind.  In  its  whole  effect  there  is  a  quiet  beauty 
that  gives  rest  to  the  eye,  the  details  are  simple  and  unforced. 
A  few  old  folks  come  in  and  out  of  their  doors,  are  led  into  the  sun, 
gossip  or  doze  upon  the  bench  about  the  statue  on  the  lawn,  are  indi- 
vidually true  and  full  of  separate  suggestion,  while  they  blend  into  ex- 
pression of  a  single  mood  of  thought.  There  is  spring  blossom  about 
them,  but  on  the  grass  in  the  foreground  is  the  suggestive  figure  of  the 
Mower,  and  near  him  the  bowed  form  of  age,  an  old  woman  tottering 
upon  the  arm  of  a  poor  girl  who  has  her  yoimg  thoughts  abroad. 
All  is  good.  For  years  one  seems  to  have  known  the  thin  and 
restless  little  man  in  black  among  those  about  the  statue,  who  perks 
up  to  hear  a  bit  of  newspaper  droned  out  to  him.  In  the  course  of 
his  life  he  has  fidgeted  himself  into  and  out  of  forty  ways  of  failing 
to  make  money.  The  few  figures  scattered  about  are  as  simple  as 
they  would  be  if  we  really  saw  them,  and  yet— or,  and  therefore — 
they  are  also  as  suggestive.  In  painting  as  in  writing  strength  is 
lost  by  overstrain. 

Energy  perhaps  is  a  little  sacrificed  to  beauty  of  design  and 
colouring  in  Mr.  Leighton's  "Summer  Moon."  In  this,  and  in  Mr. 
Leighton's  "  After  Vespers,"  I  can  see  only  the  loveliest  of  wall 
ornaments.  Doubtless  there  is  more  to  be  seen,  and  with  longer 
acquaintance  the  right  knowledge  may  come.  At  present  I  find  in 
them  deliciousness  of  form  and  colour,  nothing  more.  "  Summer 
Moon  "  is  a  sort  of  flower  painting  with  forms  of  fair  women  for  the 
flowers.  What  then  ?  It  may  be  possible  to  care  too  little  for  that 
view  of  life.     Too  little, — and  too  much  ? 

The  light  of  the  harvest  moon  shines  golden  on  the  tips  of  the 
white  sheaves,  and  falls  full  on  the  sheaf  of  the  thin  gleaner  who 
with  grace  of  womanhood  in  poor  and  scanty  dress  is  leaving  the 
harvest  field  with  the  mowers  and  the  binders  of  the  sheaves.  One 
with  a  fiddle  ready  tells  of  love  and  music;  in  the  cots  where  simple 
shepherds  dwell.  There  is  a  poem  to  be  felt  in  Mr.  G.  A.  Mason's 
pale  picture  of  "  The  Harvest  Moon,"  although  his  enforcement  of 
the  main  idea  by  making  the  moonlight  shine  as  gold  upon  the  com 
puzzles  a  few.  "  That  moonlight !  "  we  hear  them  say  as  they  look. 
"  I  never  saw  such  moonlight  as  that."  The'picture  has  its  own  pale 
beauty ;  some  figures  in  it  recall  Mulready,  and  its  beauty  comes  of 
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a  rigbt  feeling  of  simple  iirutfa.     Poverty  is  fhere  in  its  leamtess  and 

its  patches,  but  the  gloiy  ^m  the  hearens  is  upon  it,  toid  ib» 

common  brotherhood  of  life  shines  out  of  it ;  though  €lay  and  clay 

differ  in  dignity,  whose  dust  is  both  alike.      Of  course  there  is 

never  a  year  of  pictures  in  iiie  English  Academy  without  several 

suggestions  of  the  grave-digger's  lesson  or  the  refrain  of  the  £rge 

over  Fidele, — 

^*  The  sceptre,  kaming,  x»hy8ic,  most 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust.*' 

The  quietest  and  best  repetition  of  the  old  moral  this  year  is  Mz.  T. 
Faed's  "  God's  Acre." 

There  is  a  Shakespeare  study  in  three  compaxtmentB  by  Mr.  A 
Hughes,  of  the  spirit  of  ''As  You  Like  It,"  set  to  the  air  of  Amiens^ 
song, — 

**  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude." 

The  painter  felt  the  play  before  he  made  the  pictom  it  soggealed. 
In  the  centre  is  the  Forest  <f£  Arden,  with  like  Duke  who  has  taken 
refuge  in  nature  from  that  ingratitude  of  man  whereof  Amiens 
is  singing,  with  Jaques  who  moralises,  and  for  chief  figwes  ymmg 
Orlando,  strong  in  human  friendship,  bearing  up  his  ^raoeniUe 
burden  of  the  faithful  Adam.  On  one  side  of  the  cestxie-pieee  is 
Touchstone  courting  rustic  Audrey  as  she  finds  blaokberriea^iiposi  the 
bramble  bush ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  courtly  Boeaiind  st  liome 
with  nature,  feels  the  love  of  one  who  has  been  hanging  tangoes  «n 
every  tree.  Thus  from  what  Shakespeare  made  to  be  the  soul  «f  his 
own  play,  Mr.  Hughes  has  brought  poetic  life  into  his  picture. 

We  abound  also  in  small  domestic  aoenes  which  defiend  iar 
interest  on  the  old  commonplaces  of  love  and  religion.  ISiey 
never  cease,  and  never  may  tiliey  cease.  We  commonplace  folk  eaie 
for  Mr.  J.  Clark's  little  naked  toddler  who  mns  **  all  alone  *'  £mm 
the  bath  by  the  mother  to  the  father's  arms ;  and  we  care  for  his 
dumpling  child  watching  and  imitating  the  big  sister  who  makes 
*'  dumplings,"  but  do  we  see  sunshine  or  flour  on  the  big  sister's  &ee  f 
We  think,  and  we  are  right  in  thinking,  much  of  Mr«  H.  daiier^i 
''  Music  hath  charms,"  where  with  the  dulcet  notes  of  his  tin  pipe  a 
boy  on  a  scullery  bench  charms  the  ear  of  a  Uttle  girl  tiH  the  hand 
begins  to  relax  that  holds  the  spoon,  and  music  becomes  more  to  her 
than  bread  and  milk.  There  is  delicate  perception  in  it,  harmony  oT 
colour,  and  the  figure  of  the  little  child  who  listens  is  Aill  of  unforced 
expression.  We  like  also  Mr.  Hardy's  carefully  finished  picture  of 
two  little  cottage  children  ending  the  day  by  their  bedside  with 
prayer  at  their  mother's  knee,  while  the  setting  flQaa^sikEDeB  throng^ 
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andbetweea  iihe  ludf-drawn  cnrtams  to  toiifih  them  with  its  iighL 
The  work  is  good  as  a  picture,  bnt  we  English  Academy-goers  like 
it  also  for  its  theme.  Mr.  Hardy  has  another  picture  of  a  quartette 
party  in  a  country  cottage ;  Tillage  fiiends,  companions  who  be^gin 
with  Beethoren  and  end  with  cake  and  wine,  happy  in  the  good 
fellowship  proper  to  those  who,  when  they  meet,  h&ye  music  in 
their  souls.  But  there  is  no  middle  place  for  such  pictures.  If  they 
slide  into  namby  pamby  they  are  of  all  affectations  least  endurable. 
There  is  a  pleasant  suggestion  in  the  child's  face  on  the  sturdy 
shoulders  of  the  man  in  Mr.  J«  H.  S.  Mann's  ''Will  .Fern  and 
Lilian.''  Mr.  E.  JSfiool's  two  old  weather-beaten  Scotchmen  given 
as  studies  of  facial  eiqxression,  one  counting  ''  Sis  Sawbees,"  the 
other^  with  a  letter  to  answer,  ''  Bothered,"  are  also  good  ftYftrnples 
of  an  old  familiar  kind,  that  will  not  pass  out  of  fashion.  But  we 
may  grow  weary  of  the  polite  picnic  as  subject  for  a  picture.  Mr. 
Calderon's  *'  Summer  "  represents  a  fishing  party  of  fashionahle  ladies 
and  gentlemen  by  the  river  who,  as  the  author  tdls  us,  ''  feast  on 
the  water  with  the  prey  th^  take."  Their  prey  being  lobster  salad, 
tibis  is  cuxioas.  Let  us  all  be  fiwe  to  talk  about  pa:q>ective  and 
admiseit  in  Mr.  C.  Galthrop's  picture  gallery,  traversed  by  an  -eld 
man  and  a  youth  who  pass  through  the  line  of  their  ancestors  **  From 
Generation  to  Generation."  But  why  does  the  young  man  flaunt 
himself  at  home  in  a  full  suit  of  white  satinP  There  is  a  lady  in  some 
o&er  picture  telling  feiry  tales  to  a  child,  with  xiobody  by,  and  she  is 
respleiident  by  ;her  own  fireside  in  yellow  satin.  It  is  a  good  thixikg  to 
paint  satin  wdl,  though  not  at  the  expense  of  simple  truth  in  themain 
treatDMKt  of  a  picture.  But  enough  has  been  ssid  to  show  that  these 
IB  evidenoe  in  this  yearns  Exhibitioa  of  a  tendency  among  -our  lasiiig 
figure  painters  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  art  in  this  rei^ect. 

Thezse  is  the  -same  to  be  said  fer  our  paintings  from  external 
nature.  As  one  enters  the  Exhibition  and  looks  straight  a-head, 
there  is  enccniragement  in  the  great  picture  that  draws  oar  eyes  <to 
itself  from  the  «nd  of  the  second  room,  Mr.  .H.  W.  B.  JSavis's 
**  Panic,"  a  fine  study  <i£  cattle  alarmed  by  a  cli^  of  thunder.  This 
picture  is  alive,  and  in  its  own  branch  i^  art  a  mastM:pieoe.  Mr. 
Hook's  blending  ef  human  interest  with  scenery  of  shore  and  sea  has 
lost  SAne  of  its  truth  and  freshness,  but  it  may  not  be  supecfiuous 
to  point  to  the  two  pictures  by  Mr.  J.  Brett,  "  Whitesand  Bay,"  and 
"  Hie  South  Bishop  Rock,"  which  seek  to  reproduce,  with  an  extreme 
fidelity,  peculiar  aspects  of  the  water.  The  resolve  to  go  straight  to 
nature  and  learn  from  herself  how  to  express  her  moods,  which  is 
bringing  health  into  the  English  school  of  painting,  is  conspicuously 
illustrated  in  these  pictures  by  Mr.  Brett.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Vicat 
Cole's  large  picture  of  wide  woodland  landscape  at  "Noon,"  seen 
from  a  sandy  heath  on  the  brow  of  a  hilL    There  is  Mr.  P.  Graham's 
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wall  of  cliflf,  wild  sea,  and  air  thick  with  watery  vapour,  the  "  Cradle 
of  the  Sea  Bird."  There  is  the  artistic  truth  of  Mr.  J.  Smart's 
picture  of  "  The  auld  peat  hobs  o'  Dumvaich,"  and  not  far  from  it 
another  fresh  bit  of  sea  painting  in  Mr.  C.  Hunter's  **  Herring 
Trawlers."  Mr.  H.  Cameron  makes  a  good  picture  of  a  Scottish 
village  street,  with  a  group  of  girls  by  "  The  Village  Well."  Its 
sober  tint  contrasts  with  the  brightness  of  Mr.  W.  Gale's  "Hose 
Garden,"  hung  next  to  it,  but  each  picture  has  gained  by  such 
hanging. 

We  may  go  to  see  pictures  at  the  Academy  with  any  one  of  three 
objects.  We  may  go  to  see  the  works  of  men  whose  names  have  been 
before  the  public  for  the  life-time  of  a  generation ;  to  regret  that  such 
men  do  not  paint  for  ever,  know  that  some  are  dead,  and  inform  our 
neighbours  that  we  shall  never  see  their  like  again.  So  it  may  be 
said  thirty  years  hence  of  some  who  are  now  new  to  fame  by  those 
of  us  who  learn  to  know  them  while  their  fame  is  growing.  Then, 
again,  we  may  go  to  look  at  the  commonplace  work  which  is  always 
plentiful  in  art,  in  literature,  in  tailoring  and  candlestick  making  ;  we 
may  fix  our  minds  upon  that,  sigh  over  it  as  men  superior  to  all  we 
survey — or  choose  to  see — and  say  that  art  is  going  to  the  dogs,  that 
there  never  was  such  a  dull  Exhibition  as  this  is,  which  is  what  we 
said  last  year  of  the  last,  and  shall  say  of  the  next  when  its 
turn  comes.  Or  we  may  go  to  study  the  form — ^for  there  must 
needs  be  the  substance — of  that  share  of  divine  energy  which 
belongs  to  the  youth  of  every  period,  do  what  it  may.  It  may  be 
working  in  a  right  or  wrong  direction,  but  it  must  be  there.  How 
is  it  now  P  Conventional  ideas  of  dignity  and  beauty  once  misled  many 
a  man  of  genius,  who  "  scorned  all  earthly  dung-bred  scarabies,"  but 
now  our  painters  feel,  as  Wordsworth  felt,  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and 
draw  their  sense  of  dignity  and  beauty  from  a  simple  study  and  exact 
acceptance  of  the  truths  about  them.  "  Dear  Brother  Jim  "  told  his 
young  friend  Wordsworth  that  he  would  make  himself  eternally 
ridiculous  if  he  published  so  absurd  a  commonplace  as  '^  We  are 
Seven."  For  brother  Jim  saw  only  the  matter  of  fact  in  the  theme. 
The  poet  expressed  through  it,  as  he  meant  to  express,  the  sense  of 
immortality  as  something  natural  to  man.  Artists  or  no  artists,  we 
must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and  find  in  it  the  best  our  natures 
will  enable  us  to  see. 

Hemry  Morlet. 


THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS. 

Chapter  XLV. 

the  journey  to  london. 

When  we  left  Lady  Eustace  alone  in  her  bedroom  at  the  Carlisle  hotel 
after  the  discovery  of  the  robbery,  she  had  very  many  cares  upon  her 
mind.     The  necklace  was,  indeed,  safe  imder  her  pillow  in  the  bed ; 
but  when  all  the  people  were  around  her, — her  own  friends,  and  the 
police,  and  they  who  were  concerned  with  the  inn, — she  had  not  told 
them  that  it  was  so,  but  had  allowed  them  to  leave  her  with  the  belief 
that  the  diamonds  had  gone  with  the  box.     Even  at  this  moment,  as 
she  knew  well,  steps  were  being  taken  to  discover  the  thieves,  and  to 
make  public  the  circumstances  of  the  robbery.   Already,  no  doubt,  the 
fact  that  her  chamber  had  been  entered  in  the  night,  and  her  jewel- 
box  withdrawn,  was  known  to  the  London  police  officers.     In  such 
circumstances  how  could  she  now  tell  the  truth  P    But  it  might  be 
that  already  had  the  thieves  been  taken.     In  that  case  would  not  the 
truth  be  known,  even  though  she  should  not  tell  it?    Then  she 
thought  for  a  while  that  she  would  get  rid  of  the  diamonds  alto* 
gether,  so  that  no  one  should  know  aught  of  them.    If  she  could  only 
think  of  a  place  fit  for  such  purpose  she  would  so  hide  them  that  no 
human  ingenuity  could  discover  them.     Let  the  thieves  say  what 
they  might,  her  word  would,  in  such  case,  be  better  than  that  of  the 
thieves.    She  would  declare  that  the  jewels  had  been  in  the  box  when 
the  box  was  taken.     The  thieves  would  swear  that  the  box  had  been 
empty.     She  would  appeal  to  the  absence  of  the  diamonds,  and  the 
thieves, — who  would  be  known  as  thieves, — would  be  supposed,  even 
by  their  own  friends  and  associates,  to  have  disposed  of  the  diamonds 
before  they  had  been  taken.     There  would  be  a  mystery  in  all  this, 
and  a  cunning  cleverness,  the  idea  of  which  had  in  itself  a  certain 
charm  for  Lizzie  Eustace.    She  would  have  all  the  world  at  a  loss. 
Mr.  Camperdown  could  do  nothing  further  to  harass  her ;  and  would 
have  been,  so  far,  overcome.     She  would  be  saved  from  the  feeling  of 
public  defeat  in  the  afifair  of  the  necklace,  which  would  be  very 
dreadful  to  her.     Lord  Fawn  might  probably  be  again  at  her  feet. 
And  in  all  the  fuss  and  rumour  which  such  an  affair  would  make  in 
London,  there  would  be  nothing  of  which  she  need  be  ashamed.     She 
liked  the  idea,  and  she  had  grown  to  be  very  sick  of  the  necklace. 

But  what  should  she  do  with  it  P  It  was,  at  this  moment,  between 
her  fingers  beneath  the  pillow.  If  she  were  minded, — and  she 
thought  she  was  so  minded, — to  get  rid  of  it  altogether,  the  sea 
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would  be  the  place.  Could  she  make  up  her  mind  absolutely  to  de- 
stroy so  large  a  property,  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  have  recourse  to 
"  her  own  broad  waves/'  as  she  called  them  even  to  herself.  It  was 
within  the  ''  friendly  depths  of  her  own  rock-girt  ocean  "  that  she 
should  find  a  grave  for  her  great  trouble.  But  now  her  back  was  to 
the  sea,  and  she  could  hardly  insist  on  returning  to  Portray  without 
oxciting  a  suspicion  that  might  be  fatal  to  her. 

And  then  might  it  not  be  possible  to  get  altogether  quit  of  the  dia- 
monds and  yet  to  retain  the  power  of  future  possemon  P  Ske  knew 
that  she  was  running  into  debt,  and  that  money  would,  some  day,  be 
much  needed.  Her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Benjamin^  the  jeweller, 
was  a  fact  often  present  to  her  mind.  She  might  not  be  able  to  get 
ten  thousand  pounds  from  Mr.  Benjamin ; — ^but  if  she  could  get 
eight,  or  six,  or  even  five,  how  pleasant  would  it  be !  If  she  eoidd 
put  away  the  diamonds  for  three  or  four  years, — if  she  could  so  hide 
them  that  no  human  eyes  could  see  them  till  she  should  again  pro- 
duce them  to  the  light, — surely,  after  so  long  an  interval,  they  might 
be  made  available  !  But  where  should  be  found  such  hiding>-pla^P 
She  understood  well  how  great  was  the  peril  while  the  necklace  was 
in  her  own  immediate  keeping.  Any  accident  might  discover  it,  and 
if  the  slightest  suspicion  were  aroused,  the  police  would  come  upon 
her  with  violence  and  discover  it.  But  surely  there  must  be  some 
such  hiding-place, — if  only  she  oould  think  of  it !  Then  her  mind 
reverted  to  all  the  stories  she  had  ever  heard  of  mysterious  villanies. 
There  must  be  some  way  of  accomplishing  this  thing,  if  she  eoM 
only  bring  her  mind  to  work  upon  it  exclusively.  A  hole  dug  deep 
into  the  ground ; — would  not  that  be  the  place  P  But  then,  where 
should  the  hole  be  dug  P  In  what  spot  should  she  trust  the  earth  P 
If  anywhere,  it  must  be  at  Portray.  But  now  she  was  going  from 
Portray  to  London.  It  seemed  to  her  to  be  certain  that  she  could 
dig  no  hole  in  London  that  would  be  secret  to  herself.  IV^or  could  she 
trust  herself,  during  the  hour  or  two  that  remained  to  her,  to  find 
such  a  hole  in  Carlisle. 

What  she  wanted  was  a  Mend ; — some  one  that  she  oould  tmsi 
But  she  had  no  such  friend.  She  could  not  dare  to  give  the  jewels 
up  to  Lord  George.  So  tempted,  would  not  any  Corsair  appropriate 
the  treasure  P  And  if,  as  might  be  possible,  she  were  mistaken  about 
him  and  he  was  no  Corsair,  then  would  he  betray  her  to  the  police  P 
She  thought  of  all  her  dearest  friends, — Frank  Greystock,  Mrs.  Car- 
buncle, Lucinda,  Miss  Macnulty, — even  of  Patience  Crabstick, — bat 
there  was  no  friend  whom  she  could  trust.  Whatever  she  did  she 
must  do  alone !  She  began  to  fear  that  the  load  of  thought  required 
would  be  more  than  she  could  bear.  One  thing,  however,  was  cer- 
tain to  her ; — she  could  not  now  venture  to  tell  them  all  iiiat  the 
necklace  was  in  her  possession,  and  that  the  stolon  box  had  been 
empty. 
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Thinkittg  of  all  this^  she  went  to  sleep, — still  holding  the  packet 
tight  between  her  fingeis^ — aad  ia  this  poBition  was  awakened  at 
about  ten  by  a  knock  at  the  door  from  ber  Mend,  Mrs.  Carbuncle. 
Lizzie  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  admitted  her  friend,,  admitting  also 
Patience  Crabstick.  *'  You  had  better  get  up  now,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Carbuncle.  ''  We  are  all  going  to  breakfEist."  Lizzie  declared  her- 
aelf  to  be  so  fluttered,  that  she  must  have  her  breakfiist  up>stairs. 
mb  one  waa  to  wait  for  her.  Crabstick  would  go  down  and  fetch  for 
her  a  ciq^  of  tea, — and  just  a  morsel  of  something  to  eat.  *'  You 
«an't  be  surprised  that  I  shouldn't  be  quite  myself"  said  Lizzie. 

Mrs.  Carbimde's  surprise  did  not  run  at  all  in  that  direction.  Both 
Mr&.  Carbuncle  and  Lord  George  had  been  astonished  to  find  how 
wall  ahe  bore  her  loss.  Lord  George  gave  her  credit  for  real  bravery. 
Mrs.  Carbuncle  suggested,  in  a  whiter,  that  perhaps  she  regarded 
the  theft  as  an  easy  way  out  of  a  lawsuit.  *'  I  suppose  you  know, 
George,  they  would  have  got  it  from  her."  Th^i  Lord  George 
whistled,  and,  in  another  whisper,  declared  that,  if  the  little  adventure 
had  all  been  arranged  by  Lady  Eustace  herself  with  the  view  of 
getting  the  better  of  Mr.  Camperdown,  his  respect  for  that  lady  would 
be  very  greatly  raised.  *'  If,"  said  Lord  George,  "  it  turns  out  that 
she  has  had  a  couple  of  bravos  in  her  pay,  like  an  old  Italian  marquis, 
I  shall  think  very  highly  of  her  indeed."  This  had  occurred  before 
Mrs.  Carbuncle  came  up  to  Lizzie's  room ; — ^but  neither  of  them  for 
a>  moment  suspected  that  the  necklace  was  still  within  the  hotel. 

The  box  had  been  found,  and  a  portion  of  the  fragments  were 
brought  into  the  room  while  the  party  were  still  at  break&st.  Lizzie 
was  not  in  the  room,  but  the  news  was  at  once  taken  up  to  her  by 
Crabstick,  together  with  a  pheasant's  wing  and  some  buttered  toast. 
In  a  reoess  benei^h  an  archway  running  under  the  railroad,  not  dis- 
tant from  the  hotel  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  the  iron  box  had 
been  found.  It  had  been  forced  open,  so  said  the  sergeant  of  police, 
with  tools  of  the  finest  steel,  peculiarly  made  for  such  purpose.  The 
sergeant  of  police  was  quite  sure  that  the  thing  had  been  done  by 
London  men  who  were  at  the  very  top  of  their  trade.  It  was  mani- 
fest that  nothing  had  been  spared.  Every  motion  of  the  party  must 
have  been  known  to  them,  and  probably  one  of  the  adventurers  had 
travelled  in  the  same  train  with  them.  And  the  very  doors  of,  the 
bedroom  in  the  hotel  had  been  measured  by  the  man  who  had  cut  out 
the  bolt.  The  sergeant  of  police  was  almost  lost  in  admiration ; — ^but 
the  superintendent  of  police,  whom  Lord  George  saw  more  than  once, 
was  discreet  and  silent.  To  the  superintendent  of  police  it  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  Lord  George  himself  might  not  be  fond  of  diamonds. 
Of  a  suspicion  flying  so  delightfully  high  as  this,  he  breathed  no 
word  to  any  one ;  but  simply  suggested  that  he  should  like  to  retain 
the  companionship  of  one  of  the  party.    If  Lady  Eustace  could  dis- 
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pense  with  the  services  of  the  tall  footman,  the  tall  footman  might  be 
found  useful  at  Carlisle.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  the  tall 
footman  shoidd  remain  ; — and  the  tall  footman  did  remain,  though 
not  with  hrs  own  consent. 

The  whole  party,  including  Lady  Eustace  herself  and  Patience 
Crabstick,  were  called  upon  to  give  their  evidence  to  the  Carlisle 
magistrates  before  they  could  proceed  to  London.  This  Lizzie  did, 
having  the  necklace  at  that  moment  locked  up  in  her  desk  at  the  inn. 
The  diamonds  were  supposed  to  be  worth  ten  thousand  pounds.  There 
was  to  be  a  lawsuit  about  them.  She  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  they  were  her  property.  She  had  been  very  careful  about  the 
diamonds  because  of  the  lawsuit.  Fearing  that  Mr.  Camperdown 
might  wrest  them  from  her  possession,  she  had  caused  the  iron  box 
to  be  made.  She  had  last  seen  the  diamonds  on  the  evening  before 
her  departure  from  Portray.  She  had  then  herself  locked  them  up, 
and  she  now  produced  the  key.  The  lock  was  still  so  far  uninjured 
that  the  key  would  turn  it.  That  was  her  evidence.  Crabstick,  with 
a  good  deal  of  reticence,  supported  her  mistress.  She  had  seen  the 
diamonds,  no  doubt,  but  had  not  seen  them  often.  She  had  seen  them 
down  at  Portray ;  but  not  for  ever  so  long.  Crabstick  had  very  little 
to  say  about  them ;  but  the  clever  superintendent  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  Crabstick  did  not  know  more  than  she  said.  Mrs.  Car- 
buncle and  Lord  George  had  also  seen  the  diamonds  at  Portray. 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  diamonds  having  been  in  the 
iron  box  ; — nor  was  there,  said  Lord  George,  any  doubt  but  that  this 
special  necklace  had  acquired  so  much  public  notice  from  the  fact  of 
the  threatened  lawsuit,  as  might  make  its  circumstances  and  value 
known  to  London  thieves.  The  tall  footman  was  not  examined ;  but 
was  detained  by  the  police  under  a  remand  given  by  the  magistrates. 

Much  information  as  to  what  had  been  done  oozed  out  in  spite  of 
the  precautions  of  the  discreet  superintendent.     The  wires  had  been 
put  into  operation  in  every  direction,  and  it  had  been  discovered  that 
one  man  whom  nobody  knew  had  left  the  down  mail  train  at  Annan^ 
and  another  at  Dumfries.     These  men  had  taken  tickets  by  the  train 
leaving  Carlisle  between  four  and  five  a.m.,  and  were  supposed  ta 
have  been  the  two  thieves.   It  had  been  nearly  seven  before  the  theft 
had  been  discovered,  and  by  that  time  not  only  had  the  men  reaohed 
the  towns  named,  but  had  had  time  to  make  their  way  back  again  or 
farther  on  into  Scotland.     At  any  rate,  for  the  present,  all  trace  of 
them  was  lost.     The  sergeant  of  police  did  not  doubt  but  that  one  of 
these  men  was  making  his  way  up  to  London  with  the  necklace  in 
his  pocket.     This  was  told  to  Lizzie  by  Lord  George ;  and  thougli 
she  was  awe-struck  by  the  danger  of  her  situation,  she  nevertheless 
did  feel  some  satisfaction  in  remembering  that  she  and  she  only  held 
the  key  of  the  mystery.    And  then  as  to  those  poor  thieves !     What 
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must  havo  been  their  consternation  when  they  found,  after  all  the 
labour  and  perils  of  the  night,  that  the  box  contained  no  diamonds, — 
that  the  treasure  was  not  there,  and  that  they  were  nevertheless 
bound  to  save  themselves  by  flight  and  stratagem  from  the  hands  of 
the  police !  Lizzie,  as  she  thought  of  this,  almost  pitied  the  poor 
thieves.  What  a  consternation  there  would  be  among  the  Camper- 
downs  and  Gametts,  among  the  Mopuses  and  Benjamins,  when  the 
news  was  heard  in  London !  Lizzie  almost  enjoyed  it.  As  her  mind 
went  on  making  fresh  schemes  on  the  subject,  a  morbid  desire  of 
increasing  the  mystery  took  possession  of  her.  She  was  quite  sure 
that  nobody  knew  her  secret,  and  that  nobody  as  yet  could  even 
guess  it.  There  was  great  danger,  but  there  might  be  delight 
and  even  profit  if  she  could  safely  dispose  of  the  jewels  before 
suspicion  against  herself  should  be  aroused.  She  could  understand 
that  a  rumour  should  get  to  the  police  that  the  box  had  been  empty, 
even  if  the  thieves  were  not  taken ;  but  such  rumour  would  avail 
nothing  if  she  could  only  dispose  of  the  diamonds.  As  she  first 
thought  of  all  this,  the  only  plan  hitherto  suggested  to  herself  would 
require  her  immediate  return  to  Portray.  If  she  were  at  Portray 
she  could  find  a  spot  where  she  could  bury  the  necklace.  But  she 
was  obliged  to  allow  herself  now  to  be  hurried  up  to  London.  When 
she  got  into  the  train  the  little  parcel  was  in  her  desk,  and  the  key 
of  her  desk  was  fastened  round  her  neck. 

They  had  secured  a  department  for  themselves  from  Carlisle  to 
London,  and  of  course  filled  four  seats.  ''  As  I  am  alive,"  said  Lord 
George,  as  soon  as  the  train  had  left  the  station,  ''  that  head  police- 
man thinks  that  I  am  the  thief!  "  Mrs.  Carbuncle  laughed.  Lizzio 
protested  that  this  was  absurd.  Lucinda  declared  that  such  u 
suspicion  would  be  vastly  amusing.  "  It's  a  fact,"  continued  Lord 
George.  "  I  can  see  it  in  the  fellow's  eye,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  a  com- 
pliment. They  are  so  very  'cute  that  they  delight  in  suspicions.  I 
remember  when  the  altar-plate  was  stolen  from  Barchester  Cathedral 
some  years  ago,  a  splendid  idea  occurred  to  one  of  the  police,  that 
the  Bishop  had  taken  it !  " 

"  ReaUy  ?  "  asked  Lizzie. 

"  Oh,  yes ; — really.  I  don't  doubt  but  that  there  is  already  a 
belief  in  some  of  their  minds  that  you  have  stolen  your  own 
diamonds  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  better  of  Mr.  Camperdown." 

**  But  what  could  I  do  with  them  if  I  had  ?  "  asked  Lizzie. 

**  Sell  them,  of  course.     There  is  always  a  market  for  such  goods." 

"  But  who  would  buy  them  ?  " 

"If  you  have  been  so  clever,  Lady  Eustace,  I'll  find  a  purchaser  for 
them.  One  would  have  to  go  a  good  distance  to  do  it, — and  there 
would  be  some  expense.  But  the  thing  could  be  done.  Vienna,  I 
should  think  would  be  about  the  place." 

VOL.  XI.  N.S.  3  c 
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"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Lizzie.  "  You  won't  be  surprised  if  I 
ask  you  to  take  the  journey  for  me."  Then  they  all  laughed,  and 
were  yery  much  amused.  It  was  quite  agreed  among  them  that 
Lizzie  bore  her  loss  very  well. 

"  I  shouldn't  care  the  least  for  losing  them,"  said  Lizzie, — "  only 
that  Florian  gave  them  to  me.  They  have  been  such  a  yexation  to 
me  that  to  be  without  them  will  be  a  comfort."  Her  desk  had  been 
brought  into  the  carriage  and  was  now  used  as  a  footstool  in  the 
place  of  the  box  which  was  gone. 

They  arrived  at  Mrs.  Carbuncle's  house  in  Hertford  Street  quite 
late,  between  ten  and  eleven ; — but  a  note  had  been  sent  from  Lizzie 
to  her  cousin  Frank's  address  from  the  Euston  Square  station  by  a 
commissionaire.  Indeed,  two  notes  were  sent, — one  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  other  to  the  Grosvenor  Hotel.  '^  My  necklace 
has  been  stolen.  Come  to  me  early  to-morrow  at  Mrs.  Carbuncle's 
house.  No.  — ,  Hertford  Street."  And  he  did  come, — ^before  Lizzie 
was  up.  Crabstick  brought  her  mistress  word  that  Mr.  Greystock 
was  in  the  parlour  soon  after  nine  o'clock.  Lizzie  again  hurried  on 
her  clothes  so  that  she  might  see  her  cousin,  taking  care  as  she  did 
so  that  though  her  toilet  might  betray  haste,  it  should  not  be  other 
than  charming.  And  as  she  dressed  she  endeavoured  to  come  to 
some  conclusion.  Would  it  not  be  best  for  her  that  she  should  teU 
everything  to  her  cousin,  and  throw  herself  upon  his  mercy,  trusting 
to  his  ingenuity  to  extricate  her  from  her  difficulties?  She  had  been 
thinking  of  her  position  almost  through  the  entire  night,  and  had 
remembered  that  at  Carlisle  she  had  committed  perjury.  She  had 
sworn  that  the  diamonds  had  been  left  by  her  in  the  box.  And 
should  they  be  found  with  her  it  might  be  that  they  would  put  her 
in  gaol  for  stealing  them.  Little  mercy  could  she  expect  from  Mr. 
Camperdown  should  she  fall  into  that  gentleman's  hands !  But 
Frank,  if  she  would  even  yet  tell  him  everything  honestly,  might 
probably  save  her. 

'*  What  is  this  about  the  diamonds  P  "  he  asked  as  soon  aa  he  saw 
her.     She  had  flown  almost  into  his  arms  as  though  carried  there  b; 
the  excitement  of  the  moment.     ''  You  don't  really  mean  that  the 
have  been  stolen  P  " 

« I  do,  Frank." 

'*  On  the  journey  P  " 

"  Yes,  Frank ; — at  the  inn  at  Carlisle." 

"  Box  and  all  P  "  Then  she  told  him  the  whole  story ; — ^not  th 
true  story,  but  the  story  as  it  was  believed  by  all  the  world.  Sh^ 
found  it  to  be  impossible  to  teU  him  the  true  story.  "  And  the  bo:^ 
was  broken  open,  and  left  in  the  street  P  " 

"  Under  an  archway,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  And  what  do  the  police  think  P  " 
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''  I  don't  know  what  they  think.     Lord  Qeorgc  says  that  they 
believe  he  is  the  thief." 

'*  He  knew  of  them/'  said  Frank,  as  though  he  imagined  that  the 
suggestion  was  not  altogether  absurd. 

"  Oh,  yes ; — ^he  knew  of  them." 

''  And  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I've  sent  for  yoii  to  tell  me."  Then  Frank 
averred  that  information  should  be  immediately  given  to  Mr. 
Oamperdown.  He  would  himself  call  on  Mr.  Camperdown,  and  would 
also  see  the  head  of  the  police.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that  all  the 
iurcumstances  were  already  known  in  London  at  the  pdioe  office  ;— 
but  it  might  be  well  that  he  should  see  the  officer.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  and  might  perhaps  learn  something. 
Lizzie  at  once  acceded,  and  Frank  went  direct  to  Mr.  Camperdown's 
offices.  ''  If  I  had  lost  ten  thousand  pounds  in  that  way,"  said  Mrs. 
Carbuncle,  "  I  think  I  should  have  broken  my  heart."  Lizzie  felt 
that  her  heart  was  bursting  rather  than  being  broken,  because  the 
ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  diamonds  was  not  really  lost. 


ClIAPTKR  XLVL 
LUCY   MORRIS   IN   BROOK   STREET. 

Lucy  Morris  went  to  Lady  Linlithgow  early  in  October,  and  was 
still  with  Lady  Linlithgow  when  Lizzie  Eustace  returned  to  London 
in  January.  During  these  three  months  she  certainly  had  not  been 
happy.  In  the  first  place,  she  had  not  once  seen  her  lover.  This 
had  aroused  no  anger  or  suspicion  in  her  bosom  against  him,  because 
the  old  countess  had  told  her  that  she  would  have  no  lover  come  to 
the  house,  and  that,  above  all,  she  would  not  allow  a  young  man 
with  whom  she  herself  was  connected  to  come  in  that  guise  to  her 
companion.  '^  From  all  I  hear,"  said  Lady  Linlithgow,  ''  it's  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  a  match ; — and  at  any  rate  it  can't  go  on  here." 
Lucy  thought  she  would  be  doing  no  more  than  standing  up 
properly  for  her  lover  by  asserting  her  conviction  that  it  would  be  a 
match ; — and  she  did  assert  it  bravely ;  but  she  made  no  petition  for 
his  presence,  and  bore  that  trouble  bravely.  In  the  next  place  Frank 
was  not  a  satisfactory  correspondent.  He  did  write  to  her  occa- 
sionally ; — and  he  wrote  also  to  the  old  countess  immediately  on  his 
return  to  town  from  Bobsborough  a  letter  which  was  intended  as  an 
answer  to  that  which  she  had  written  to  Mrs.  Greystock.  What  was 
said  in  that  letter  Lucy  never  knew ; — ^but  she  did  know  that  Frank's 
few  letters  to  herself  were  not  full  and  hearty^ — were  not  such 
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thorough-going  love-letters  as  lovers  write  to  each  other  when  they 
feel  unlimited  satisfaction  in  the  work.     She  excused  him, — telling 
herself  that   he  was   overworked,  that  with   his   double   trade  of 
legislator  and  lawyer  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  write  letters, — 
that  men,  in  respect  of  letter- writing,  are  not  as  women  are,  and  the 
like ;  but  still  there  grew  at  her  heart  a  little  weed  of  care,  which 
from  week  to  week  spread  its  noxious,  heavy-scented  leaves,  and 
robbed  her  of  her  joyousness.     To  be  loved  by  her  lover,  and  to  feel 
that  she  was  his, — to  have  a  lover  of  her  own  to  whom  she  could 
thoroughly  devote  herself, — to  be  conscious  that  she  was  one  of  those 
happy  women  in  the  world  who  find  a  mate  worthy  of  worship  as  well 
as  love, — this  to  her  was  so  great  a  joy  that  even  the  sadness  of  her 
present  position  could  not  utterly  depress  her.     From  day  to  day  she 
assured  herself  that  she  did  not  doubt  and  would  not  doubt, — that 
there  was  no  cause  for  doubt ; — that  she  would  herself  be  base  were 
she  to  admit  any  shadow  of  suspicion.     But  yet  his  absence, — and 
the  shortness  of  those  little  notes,  which  came  perhaps  once  a  fort- 
night, did  tell  upon  her  in  opposition  to  her  own  convictions.     Eack 
note  as  it  came  was  answered, — instantly ;  but  she  would  not  write 
except  when  the  notes  came.     She  would  not  seem  to  reproach  him 
by  writing  oftener  than  he  wrote.    "When  he  had  given  her  so  much, 
and  she  had  nothing  but  her  confidence  to  give  in  return,  would  she 
stint   him   in   that?      There   can  be   no    love,   she   said,    without 
confidence,  and  it  was  the  pride  of  her  heart  to  love  him. 

The  circumstances  of  her  present  life  were  desperately  weary  to 
her.  She  could  hardly  understand  why  it  was  that  Lady  Linlithgow 
should  desire  her  presence.  She  was  required  to  do  nothing.  She 
had  no  duties  to  perform,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  was  of  no  use  to 
any  one.  The  countess  would  not  even  allow  her  to  be  of  ordinary 
service  in  the  house.  Lady  Linlithgow,  as  she  had  said  of  herself, 
poked  her  own  fires,  carved  her  own  meat,  lit  her  own  candles, 
opened  and  shut  the  doors  for  herself,  wrote  her  own  letters, — and 
did  not  even  like  to  have  books  read  to  her.  She  simply  chose  to 
have  some  one  sitting  with  her  to  whom  she  could  speak  and  make 
little  cross-grained,  sarcastic,  and  ill-natured  remarks.  There  was 
no  company  at  the  house  in  Brook  Street,  and  when  the  countess 
herself  went  out,  she  went  out  alone.  Even  when  she  had  a  cab  to 
go  shopping,  or  to  make  calls,  she  rarely  asked  Lucy  to  go  with  her, 
— and  was  benevolent  chiefly  in  this, — that  if  Lucy  chose  to  walk 
round  the  square  or  as  far  as  the  park,  her  ladyship's  maid  was 
allowed  to  accompany  her  for  protection.  Poor  Lucy  often  told  her- 
self that  such  a  life  would  be  unbearable, — were  it  not  for  the 
supreme  satisfaction  she  had  in  remembering  her  lover.  And  then 
the  arrangement  had  been  made  only  for  six  months.  She  did  not 
feel  quite  assured  of  her  fate  at  the  end  of  those  six  months,  but  she 
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believed  that  there  would  come  to  her  a  residence  in  a  sort  of  outer 
garden  to  that  sweet  Elysium  in  which  she  was  to  pass  her  life.  The 
El jsium  would  be  Frank's  house ;  and  the  outer  garden  was  the 
deanery  at  Bobsborough. 

Twice  during  the  three  months  Lady  Fawn,  with  two  of  the  girls, 
came  to  call  upon  her.  On  the  first  occasion  she  was  imluckily  out, 
taking  advantage  of  the  protection  of  her  ladyship's  maid  in  getting 
a  little  air.  Lady  Linlithgow  had  also  been  away,  and  Lady  Fawn 
had  seen  no  one.  Afterwards,  both  Lucy  and  her  ladyship  were 
found  at  home,  and  Lady  Fawn  was  full  of  graciousness  and  affec- 
tion. "  I  daresay  you've  got  something  to  say  to  each  other,"  said 
Lady  Linlithgow,  "  and  I'll  go  away." 

"  Pray  don't  let  us  disturb  you,"  said  Lady  Fawn. 

"  You'd  only  abuse  me  if  I  didn't,"  said  Lady  Linlithgow. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  Lucy  rushed  into  her  friend's  arms.  ''  It 
is  so  nice  to  see  you  again." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  isn't  it  ?     I  did  come  before,  you  know." 

**  You  have  been  so  good  to  me !  To  see  you  again  is  like  the 
violets  and  primroses."  She  was  crouching  close  to  Lady  Fawn, 
with  her  hand  in  that  of  her  friend  Lydia.  "  I  haven't  a  word  to 
say  against  Lady  Linlithgow,  but  it  is  like  winter  here,  after  dear 
Hichmond." 

"  Well; — we  think  we're  prettier  at  Richmond,"  said  Lady  Fawn. 

'*  There  were  such  hundreds  of  things  to  do  there,"  said  Lucy. 
**  After  all,  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  things  to  do  !  " 

"  Why  did  you  come  away  ?"  said  Lydia. 

"  Oh,  I  was  obliged.  You  mustn't  scold  me  now  that  you  have 
come  to  see  me." 

There  were  a  hundred  things  to  be  said  about  Fawn  Court  and  the 
children,  and  a  hundred  more  things  about  Lady  Linlithgow  and 
Brook  Street.  Then,  at  last.  Lady  Fawn  asked  the  one  important 
question.     "And  now,  my  dear,  what  about  Mr.  GreystockP" 

"  Oh, — I  don't  know ; — ^nothing  particular.  Lady  Fawn.  It's  just 
as  it  was,  and  I  am — quite  satisfied." 

"  You  see  him  sometimes?" 

"  No,  never.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  last  time  he  came 
down  to  Richmond.  Lady  Linlithgow  doesn't  allow — followers." 
There  was  a  pleasant  little  sparkle  of  laughter  in  Lucy's  eye  as  she 
said  this,  which  would  have  told  to  any  bystander  the  whole  story  of 
the  affection  which  existed  between  her  and  Lady  Fawn. 

"  That's  very  ill-natured,"  said  Lydia. 

"  And  he's  a  sort  of  cousin  too,"  said  Lady  Fawn. 

"  That's  just  the  reason  why,"  said  Lucy,  explaining.  "  Of  course. 
Lady  Linlithgow  thinks  that  her  sister's  son  can  do  better  than 
marry  her  companion.     It's  a  matter  of  course  she  should  think  so. 
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What  I  am  most  afraid  of  is  that  the  dean  and  Mrs.  Grejrttock 
should  think  so  too." 

Ko  doubt  the  dean  and  Mrs.  Greystock  would  think  so : — loLij 
Fawn  was  yery  sure  of  that.  Lady  Fawn  was  one  of  the  best  women 
breathing, — ^unselfiah,  motherly,  affectionatey  appreciatiye,  and  nerer 
hsppy  unless  she  was  doing  good  to  somebody.  It  was  her  nature 
to  be  soft,  and  kind,  and  benefioent.  But  she  knew  very  well  that  if 
she  had  had  a  son, — a  second  son, — situated  as  was  Frank  Gbey- 
slock,  she  would  not  wish  him  to  marry  a  girl  without  a  penny,  wha 
was  farced  to  earn  her  bread  by  being  a  goremess.  The  sacrifice  on 
Mr.  Greystock's  part  would,  in  her  estimation,  be  so  great,  that  she 
did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  made.  Woman-like,  she  regarded 
the  man  as  being  so  much  more  important  than  the  woman,  that  she 
could  not  think  that  Frank  Greystock  would  devote  himself  simply  to 
such  a  one  as  Lucy  Morris.  Had  Lady  Fawn  been  asked  which  was  the 
better  creature  of  the  two,  her  late  governess  or  the  rising  barrist^ 
who  had  declared  himself  to  be  that  governess's  lover,  she  wonld 
have  said  that  no  man  could  be  better  than  Lucy.  She  knew  Lucy's^ 
worth  and  goodness  so  welL  that  she  was  ready  herself  to  do  any  act 
of  friendship  on  behalf  of  one  so  sweet  and  excellent.  For  herself 
and  her  girls  Lucy  was  a  companion  and  friend  in  every  way  satii- 
factory.  But  was  it  probable  that  a  man  of  the  world,  such  as  was 
Frank  Greystock,  a  rising  man,  a  member  of  Parliament,  one  who, 
as  everybody  knew,  was  especially  in  want  of  money, — was  it  pro- 
bable that  such  a  man  as  this  would  make  her  his  wife  just  because 
she  was  good,  and  worthy,  and  sweet-natured  P  No  doubt  tiiie  man 
had  said  that  he  would  do  so, — and  Lady  Fawn's  fears  betrayed  on 
her  ladyship's  part  a  ver}^  bad  opinion  of  men  in  general  It  may 
seem  to  be  a  paradox  to  assert  that  such  bad  opinion  sprung  from  the 
high  idea  which  she  entertained  of  the  importance  of  men  in  general ; 
-'^but  it  was  so.  She  had  but  one  son,  and  of  all  her  children  he 
was  the  least  worthy ;  but  he  was  more  important  to  her  than  all 
her  daughters.  Between  her  own  girls  and  Lucy  she  hardly  made 
any  difference ; — ^but  when  her  son  had  chosen  to  quarrel  with  Lucy, 
it  had  been  necessary  to  send  Lucy  to  eat  her  meals  up-stairs.  She 
could  not  believe  that  Mr.  Ghreystock  should  think  so  much  of  such 
a  little  girl  as  to  marry  her.  Mr.  Greystock  would  no  doubt  behave 
very  badly  in  not  doing  so  ; — but  then  men  do  so  often  behave  very 
badly !  And  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  almost  thought  that 
they  might  be  excused  for  doing  so.  According  to  her  view  of 
things,  a  man  out  in  the  world  had  so  many  things  to  think  of,  and 
was  80  very  important,  that  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  act  at  all 
times  with  truth  and  sincerity. 

Lucy  had  suggested  that  the  dean  and  Mrs.  Ghreystock  would 
dislike    the    marriage,   and  upon    that    hint    Lady  Fawn  spoke*. 
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**  Nothmg  is  settled^  I  suppose,  as  to  where  you  are  to  go  wken  the 
six  mouths  are  over  P" 

"  Nothing  as  yet.  Lady  Fawn." 

"  They  haven't  asked  you  to  go  to  Bobsborough  P  " 

Lucy  would  have  given  the  world  not  to  Unsh  as  she  answered, 
but  she  did  bhish.     "  Nothing  is  fixed.  Lady  Fawn." 

"  Something  should  be  fixed,  Lucy.  It  should  be  settled  by  this 
time ; — shouldn't  it,  dear  P  What  will  you  do  without  a  home,  if  at 
the  end  of  the  six  months  Lady  Linlithgow  should  say  that  she 
doesn't  want  you  any  more  P" 

Lucy  certainly  did  not  look  forward  to  a  condition  in  which  Lady 
Linlithgow  should  be  the  arbitress  of  her  destiny.  The  idea  of 
staying  with  the  countess  was  almost  as  bad  to  her  as  that  of  find- 
ing herself  altogether  homeless,  ^le  was  still  blushing,  feeling  her- 
self to  be  hot  and  embarrassed.  But  Lady  Fawn  sat,  waiting  for 
an  answer.  To  Lucy  there  was  only  one  answer  possible.  *'  I  wiU 
ask  Mr.  Ghreystock  what  I  am  to  do."  Lady  Fawn  shook  her  head. 
"  You  don't  believe  in  Mr.  Greystock,  Lady  Fawn ;  but  I  do." 

**  My  darling  girl,"  said  her  ladyship,  making  the  special  speech 
for  the  sake  of  making  which  she  had  travelled  up  from  Biehnumd, 
— "  it  is  not  exactly  a  question  of  belief,  but  one  of  common  prur 
dence.  No  girl  should  allow  herself  to  depend  on  a  man  before 
she  is  married  to  him.  By  doing  so  she  will  be  apt  to  lose  even 
his  respect." 

"  I  didn't  mean  for  money,"  said  Lucy,  hotter  than  ever,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears. 

^*  She  should  not  be  in  any  respect  at  his  disposal  till  he  has  bound 
himself  to  her  at  the  altar.  Tou  may  believe  me,  Lucy,  when  I  tell 
you  so.     It  is  only  because  I  love  you  so  that  I  say  so." 

"  I  know  thaCt,  Lady  Fawn." 

**  When  your  time  here  is  over,  just  put  up  your  things  and  come 
beck  to  Richmond.  Tou  need  fear  nothing  with  us.  Frederic  quite 
liked  your  way  of  parting  with  him  at  last,  and  all  that  little  afEair 
is  forgotten.  At  Fawn  Court  you'll  be  safe;  and  you  shall  be 
happy  too,  if  we  can  make  you  happy.  It's  the  proper  place 
for  you." 

"  Of  course  you'll  come,"  said  Diana  Fawn. 

"You'll  be  the  worst  little  thing  in  the  world  if  you  don't," 
said  Lydia.  "  We  don't  know  what  to  do  without  you.  Do  we, 
mamma  P" 

"  Lucy  will  please  us  all  by  coming  back  to  her  old  home,"  said 
Lady  Fawn.  The  tears  were  now  streaming  down  Lucy's  fisu»,  so 
that  she  was  hardly  able  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  all  this  kindness. 
And  she  did  not  know  what  word  to  say.  Were  die  to  aceept  the 
offer  made  to  her,  and  aoknowledge  that  she  ooold  da  nothing:  beter 
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had  never  been  an  errand-boy,  and  the  Aberdeen  lawyer, — as  pro- 
vincial Scotch   lawyers  go, — had  been  by  no  means  disreputable. 
**  I'm  told  that  the  police  think  that  he  has  got  them." 
How  very  dreadful  I" 

Yes ; — it's  dreadful  enough.  At  any  rate,  men  got  into  Lizzie's 
room  at  night  and  took  away  the  iron  box  and  diamonds  and  all.  It 
may  be  she  was  asleep  at  the  time ; — ^but  she's  one  of  those  who  pretty 
nearly  always  sleep  with  one  eye  open." 

"  She  can't  be  so  bad  as  that,  Lady  Linlithgow." 

"Perhaps  not.  We  shall  see.  They  had  just  begun  a  lawsuit 
about  the  diamonds, — to  get  them  back.  And  then  all  at  once, — 
they're  stolen.  It  looks  what  the  men  call — fishy.  I'm  told  that  all 
the  police  in  London  are  up  about  it." 

On  the  very  next  day  who  should  come  to  Brook  Street,  but  Lizzie 
Eustace  herself.  She  and  her  aunt  had  quarrelled,  and  they  hated 
each  other ; — ^but  the  old  woman  had  called  upon  Lizzie,  advising  her, 
as  the  reader  will  perhaps  remember,  to  give  up  the  diamonds,  and 
now  Lizzie  returned  the  visit.  "  So  you're  here,  installed  in  poor  Mac- 
nulty's  place,"  began  Lizzie  to  her  old  friend,  the  countess  at  the 
moment  being  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  am  staying  with  your  aunt  for  a  few  months, — as  her  com- 
panion. Is  it  true,  Lizzie,  that  all  your  diamonds  have  been  stolen  P" 
Lizzie  gave  an  account  of  the  robbery,  true  in  every  respect,  except 
in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  box.  Poor  Lizzie  had  been  wronged 
in  that  matter  by  the  countess,  for  the  robbery  had  been  quite 
genuine.  The  man  had  opened  her  room  and  taken  her  box,  and 
she  had  slept  through  it  all.  And  then  the  broken  box  had  been 
found,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  was  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

"  People  seem  to  think  it  possible,"  said  Lizzie,  "  that  Mr.  Camper- 
down  the  lawyer  arranged  it  all."  As  this  suggestion  was  being  made 
Lady  Linlithgow  came  in,  and  then  Lizzie  repeated  the  whole  story 
of  the  robbery.  Though  the  aunt  and  niece  were  open  and  declared 
enemies,  the  present  circumstances  were  so  peculiar  and  full  of  interest 
that  conversation,  for  a  time  almost  amicable,  took  place  between 
them.  "  As  the  diamonds  were  so  valuable,  I  thought  it  right.  Aunt 
Susanna,  to  come  and  tell  you  myself." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you,  but  I'd  heard  it  already.  I  was  telling 
Miss  Morris  yesterday  what  very  odd  things  there  are  being  said 
about  it." 

"  Weren't  you  very  much  frightened  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

"  You  see,  my  child,  I  knew  nothing  about  it  till  it  was  all  over. 
The  man  cut  the  bit  out  of  the  door  in  the  most  beautiful  way, 
without  my  ever  hearing  the  least  sound  of  the  saw." 

*'  And  you  that  sleep  so  light,"  said  the  countess. 
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''  They  say  that  perhaps  something  was  put  info  the  wine  at  dinner 
to  make  me  sleep." 

"  Ah/'  ejaculated  the  countess,  who  did  not  for  a  moment  give  mp 
her  own  erroneous  suspicion ; — "  very  likely." 

**  And  they  do  say  these  people  can  do  things  without  making  the 
slightest  tittle  of  noise.     At  any  rate,  the  box  was  gone." 

'*  And  the  diamonds  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

''  Oh  yes  ; — of  course.  And  now  there  is  such  a  fasa  about  it ! 
The  police  keep  on  coming  to  me  almost  erery  day." 

"  And  what  do  the  police  think  ?"  asked  Lady  Linlithgow.  *^  I'm 
told  that  they  have  their  suspicions." 

**  No  doubt  they  have  their  suspicions,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  You  travelled  up  with  friends,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh  yes, — with  Lord  George  de  Bruce  Carruthers ;  and  with 
Mrs.  Carbuncle, — who  is  my  particular  friend,  and  with  Lucinda 
Boanoke,  who  is  just  going  to  be  married  to  Sir  Griffin  Tewett.  We 
were  quite  a  large  party." 

"  And  Macnulty  ?" 

"  No.  I  left  Miss  Macnulty  at  Portray  with  my  darling.  They 
thought  he  had  better  remain  a  little  longer  in  Scotland." 

'^  Ah  yes ; — ^perhaps  Lord  George  de  Bruce  Carruthers  does  not 
care  for  babies.  I  can  easily  believe  that.  I  wish  Macnulty  had 
been  with  you." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  that  ?"  said  Lizzie,  who  already  was  beginnings 
to  feel  that  the  countess  intended,  as  usual,  to  make  herself  dis— 
agreeable. 

''She's  a  stupid,  dull,  pig-headed  creature;  but  one  can  believe? 
what  she  says." 

"  And  don't  you  believe  what  I  say  ?"  demanded  Lizzie. 

''  It's  all  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  diamonds  are  gone." 

"  Indeed  it  is." 

''  But  I  don't  know  much  about  Lord  George  de  Bruce  Car- 
ruthers." 

"  He's  the  brother  of  a  marquis,  anyway,"  said  Lizzie,  who  thought 
that  she  might  thus  best  answer  the  mother  of  a  Scotch  earl. 

"  I  remember  when  he  was  plain  George  Carruthers,  running  about 
the  streets  of  Aberdeen,  and  it  was  well  with  him  when  his  shoes 
weren't  broken  at  the  toes  and  down  at  heel.  He  earned  his  bread 
then,  such  as  it  was ;  nobody  knows  how  he  gets  it  now.  Why  does 
he  call  himself  de  Bruce,  I  wonder." 

''Because  his  godfathers  and  godmothers  gave  him  that  name 
when  he  was  made  a  child  of  Christ,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  said  Lizzie,  ever  so  pertly. 

"  T  don't  believe  a  bit  of  it." 

^-  Qoft.  Aunt  Susanna ;  and  therefore  I  can't  swer 
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to  it.  That's  his  name  in  all  the  peerages^  and  I  suppose  they  ought 
to  know.'' 

<<  And  what  does  Lord  George  de  Bruce  say  about  the  diamonds  ?" 

Now  it  had  come  to  pass  that  Lady  Eustace  herself  did  not  feel 
altogether  sure  that  Lord  George  had  not  had  a  hand  in  this  robbery. 
It  would  have  been  a  trick  worthy  of  a  genuine  Corsair  to  arrange 
and  carry  out  such  a  scheme  for  the  appropriation  of  so  rich  a  spoil. 
A  watch  or  a  brooch  would,  of  course,  be  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
good  genuine  Corsair, — of  a  Corsair  who  was  written  down  in  the 
peerage  as  a  marquis's  brother  ; — ^but  diamonds  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds  are  not  to  be  had  eyery  day.  A  Corsair  must  live,  and  if  not 
by  plunder  rich  as  that, — ^how  then  P  If  Lord  George  had  concocted 
this  little  scheme,  he  would  naturally  be  ignorant  of  the  true  event 
of  the  robbery  till  he  should  meet  the  humble  executors  of  his  design, 
and  would,  as  Lizzie  thought,  have  remained  unaware  of  the  truth 
till  his  arrival  in  London.  That  he  had  been  ignorant  of  the  truth 
during  the  journey  was  evident  to  her.  But  they  had  now  been 
three  days  in  London,  during  which  she  had  seen  him  once.  At  that 
interview  he  had  been  sidlen,  and  almost  cross, — and  had  said  next 
to  nothing  about  the  robbery.  He  made  but  one  remark  about  it. 
"  I  have  told  the  chief  man  here,"  he  said,  "  that  I  shall  be  ready  to 
give  any  evidence  in  my  power  when  called  upon.  Till  then  I  shall 
take  no  further  steps  in  the  matter.  I  have  been  asked  questions 
that  should  not  have  been  asked."  In  saying  this  he  had  used  a 
tone  which  prevented  further  conversation  on  the  subject,  but  Lizzie, 
as  she  thought  of  it  all,  remembered  his  jocular  remark,  made  in  the 
railway  carriage,  as  to  the  suspicion  which  had  already  been  expressed 
on  the  matter  in  regard  to  himsdf.  If  he  had  been  the  perpetrator^ 
and  had  then  found  he  had  only  stolen  the  box,  how  wonderful 
would  be  the  mystery !  "  He  hasn't  got  anything  to  say,"  replied 
Lizzie  to  the  question  of  the  countess. 

*'  And  who  is  your  Mrs.  Carbuncle  ?"  asked  the  old  woman. 

"  A  particular  friend  of  mine  with  whom  I  am  staying  at  present. 
You  don't  go  about  a  great  deal,  Aunt  Linlithgow,  but  surely  you 
must  have  met  Mrs.  Carbuncle." 

"  I'm  an  ignorant  old  woman,  no  doubt.  My  dear,  I'm  not  at  all 
surprised  at  your  losing  your  diamonds.  The  pity  is  that  they 
weren't  your  own." 

"They  were  my  own." 

"  The  loss  will  fall  on  you,  no  doubt,  because  the  Eustace  people 
will  make  you  pay  for  them.  You  will  have  to  give  up  half  your 
jointure  for  your  life.  That's  what  it  will  come  to.  To  think  of  your 
travelling  about  with  those  things  in  a  box  ! "       ' 

"  They  were  my  own,  and  I  had  a  right  to  do  what  I  Uked  with 
ihem.    Nobody  accuses  you  of  taking  them." 
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"That's  quite  true.  Nobody  will  accuse  me.  I  suppose  Lord 
George  has  left  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  It  would  not 
at  all  surprise  me  if  I  were  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Carbuncle  had  followed 
him  ; — not  in  the  least." 

"You're  just  like  yourself,  Aunt  Susanna/'  said  Lizzie,  getting 
up  and  taking  her  leave.  "  Good-bye,  Lucy, — ^I  hope  you're  happy 
and  comfortable  here.  Do  you  ever  see  a  certain  friend  of  ours 
now?" 

"  If  you  mean  Mr.  Greystock,  I  haven't  seen  him  since  I  lefk 
Fawn  Court,"  said  Lucy  with  dignity. 

When  liizzie  was  gone,  Lady  Linlithgow  spoke  her  mind  freely 
about  her  niece.  "  Lizzie  Eustace  won't  come  to  any  good.  When 
I  heard  that  she  was  engaged  to  that  prig.  Lord  Fawn,  I  had  some 
hopes  that  she  might  be  kept  out  of  harm.  That's  all  over,  of  course. 
When  he  heard  about  the  necklace  he  wasn't  going  to  put  his  neck  _i 
into  that  scrape.  But  now  she's  getting  among  such  a  set  that^:j 
nothing  can  save  her.  She  has  taken  to  hunting,  and  rides  about 
the  country  like  a  mad  woman." 

"  A  great  many  ladies  hunt,"  said  Ijucy. 

"  And  she's  got  hold  of  this  Lord  George,  and  of  that  horric 
American  woman  that  nobody  knows  anything  about.  They've  gol 
the  diamonds  between  them,  I  don't  doubt.  I'll  bet  you  sixpen( 
that  the  police  find  out  all  about  it,  and  that  there  is  some  terribh 
scandal.  The  diamonds  were  no  more  hers  than  they  were  mine,  am 
she'll  be  made  to  pay  for  them." 

The  necklace,  the  meanwhile,  was  still  locked  up  in  Lizzie's  desls:, 
— with  a  patent  Bramah  key, — ^in  Mrs.  Carbuncle's  house,  and  wet* 
a  terrible  trouble  to  our  unhappy  friend. 


ClIAllER  XL VII. 
MATCHING     PRIORY. 

Before  the  end  of  January  everybody  in  London  had  heard  of  the 
great  robbery  at  Carlisle, — and  most  people  had  heard  also  that  there 
was  something  very  peculiar  in  the  matter, —  something  more  than  a 
robbery.  Various  rumours  were  afloat.  It  had  become  widely  known 
that  the  diamonds  were  to  be  the  subject  of  litigation  between  the 
young  widow  and  the  trustees  of  the  Eustace  estate ;  and  it  was 
known  also  that  Lord  Fawn  had  engaged  himself  to  marry  the 
widow,  and  had  then  retreated  from  his  engagement  simply  on 
account  of  this  litigation.  There  were  strong  parties  formed  in  the 
matter, — whom  we  may  call  Lizzieites  and  anti-Lizzieites.     The 
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Lizzieites  were  of  opinion  that  poor  Lady  Eustace  was  being  very 
ill-treated  ; — that  the  diamonds  did  probably  belong  to  her,  and  that 
Ijord  Fawn,  at  any  rate,  clearly  ought  to  be  her  own.  It  was  worthy 
of  remark  that  these  Lizzieites  were  all  of  them  Conservatives. 
Frank  Greystock  had  probably  set  the  party  on  foot ; — and  it  was 
natural  that  political  opponents  should  believe  that  a  noble  young 
Under-Secretary  of  State  on  the  liberal  side, — such  as  Lord  Fawn, 
had  misbehaved  himself.  When  the  matter  at  last  became  of  such 
importance  as  to  demand  leading  articles  in  the  newspapers,  those 
journals  which  had  devoted  themselves  to  upholding  the  conservative 
politicians  of  the  day  were  very  heavy  indeed  upon  Lord  Fawn.  The 
whole  force  of  the  Government,  however,  was  anti-Lizzieite  ;  and  as 
the  controversy  advanced,  every  good  Liberal  became  aware  that 
there  was  nothing  so  wicked,  so  rapacious,  so  bold,  or  so  cunning  but 
that  Lady  Eustace  might  have  done  it,  or  caused  it  to  be  done,  with- 
out delay,  without  difficulty,  and  without  scruple.  Lady  Glencora 
Palliser  for  a  while  endeavoured  to  defend  Lizzie  in  liberal  circles, — 
from  generosity  rather  than  from  any  real  belief,  and  instigated, 
perhaps,  by  a  feeling  that  any  woman  in  society  who  was  capable  of 
doing  anything  extraordinary  ought  to  be  defended.  But  even  Lady 
Glencora  was  forced  to  abandon  her  generosity,  and  to  confess,  on 
behalf  of  her  party,  that  Lizzie  Eustace  was  a  very  wicked  young 
woman,  indeed.  All  this,  no  doubt,  grew  out  of  the  diamonds,  and 
chiefly  arose  from  the  robbery ;  but  there  had  been  enough  of 
notoriety  attached  to  Lizzie  before  the  afiair  at  Carlisle  to  make 
people  fancy  that  they  had  understood  her  character  long  before 
that. 

The  party  assembled  at  Matching  Priory,  a  country  house  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Palliser  in  which  Lady  Glencora  took  much  delight,  was 
not  large,  because  Mr.  Palliser's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  who 
was  with  them,  was  now  a  very  old  man,  and  one  who  did  not  like 
very  large  gatherings  of  people.  Lord  and  Lady  Chiltern  were 
there, — that  Lord  Chiltern  who  had  been  known  so  long  and  so  well 
in  the  hunting-counties  of  England,  and  that  Lady  Chiltern  who 
had  been  so  popular  in  London  as  the  beautiful  Violet  Effingham  ; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  were  there,  very  particular  friends  of 
Mr.  Palliser's.  Mr.  Grey  was  now  sitting  for  the  borough  of  Silver- 
bridge,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Omnium  was  still  presumed  to  have  a 
controlling  influence,  in  spite  of  all  Reform  bills,  and  Mrs.  Grey  was 
in  some  distant  way  connected  with  Lady  Glencora.  And  Madame 
Max  Goesler  was  there, — a  lady  whose  society  was  still  much  aflected 
by  the  old  duke ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonteen, — who  had  been  brought 
there,  not,  perhaps,  altogether  because  they  were  greatly  loved,  but 
in  order  that  the  gentleman's  services  might  be  made  available  by 
Mr.  Palliser  in  reference  to  some  great  reform  about  to  be  introduced 
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in  monetary  matters.     If  r.  Palliser,  who  was  now  Chaneellar  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  intending  to  alter  the  value  of  the  penny.    XTnlets 
the  work  should  be  too  much  for  him,  and  he  should  die  before  he 
had  aocomplished  the  self-imposed  task,  the  future  penny  was  to  he 
made,  under  his  auspices,  to  contain  five  £Eurthing9,  and  the  shilling 
ten  pennies.     It  was  thought  that  if  this  oould  be  aocompliahed,  the 
arithmetic  of  the  whole  world  would  be  so  simplified  that  hence- 
forward the  name  of  Falliser  would  be  blessed  by  all  school-boys, 
clerks,  shopkeepers,  and  financiers.   But  the  di£Bcultie8  were  so  great 
that  Mr.  Palliser's  hair  was  already  grey  from  toil,  and  his  shoulders 
bent  by  the  burthen  imposed  upon  them.    Mr.  Bonteen,  with  two 
private  secretaries  from  the  Treasury,  was  now  at  Matching  to  assist 
Mr.  Palliser ; — and  it  was  thought  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonteen 
were  near  to  madness  under  the  pressure  of  the  five-fetrthing  penny. 
Mr.  Bonteen  had  remarked  to  many  of  his  political  fnends  that  those 
two  extra  farthings  that  could  not  be  made  to  go  into  the  shillin 
would  put  him  into  his  cold  grave  before  the  world  would  kno 
what  he  had  done,— or  had  rewarded  him  for  it  with  a  handle 
his  name,  and  a  pension.     Lord  Fawn  was  also  at  Matching, — 
suggestion  having  been  made  to  Lady  Glencora  by  some  leadin 
Liberals  that  he   should  be  supported  in  his  difficulties  by  h 
hospitality. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Falliser  himself  was  too  deeply  engaged  to  admi 
of  its  being  interested  in  the  great  necklace  affair;  but,  of  all  th —  « 
others  assembled,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  listen  anxiously  foiv  :r 
news  on  the  subject,     ^s  regarded  the  old  duke,  it  had  been  found  t  ^^o 
be  quite  a  godsend ;    and  from  post  to  post  as  the  facts  reache^icf 
Matching  they  were  communicated  to  him.     And,  indeed,  there  wei~« 
some  there  who  would  not  wait  for  the  post,  but  had  the  news  aboo^ 
poor  Lizzie's  diamonds  down  by  the  wires.     The  matter  was  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  Lord  Fawn,  and  Lady  Glencora  was,  perhaps, 
justified,  on  his  behalf,  in  demanding  a  preference  for  her  afiGEurs  over 
the  messages  which  were  continiudly  passing  between  Matching  and 
the  Treasury  respecting  those  two  ill-conditioned  farthings. 

''  Duke,"  she  said,  entering  rather  abruptly  the  small  warm  luxu- 
rious room  in  which  her  husband's  uncle  was  passing  his  morning, 
''  duke,  they  say  now  that  after  all  the  diamonds  were  not  in  the  box 
when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  room  at  Carlisle."  The  duke  was  re- 
clining in  an  easy-chair,  with  his  head  leaning  forward  on  his  breast, 
and  Madame  Goesler  was  reading  to  him.  It  was  now  three  o'clock, 
and  the  old  man  had  been  brought  down  to  this  room  after  his  break- 
fast. Madame  Goesler  was  reading  the  last  famous  new  novel,  aiK 
the  duke  was  dozing.  That,  probably,  was  the  fault  neither  of  tb 
reader  nor  of  the  novelist ;  as  the  duke  was  wont  to  doze  in  the 
days.    But  Lady  Glencora's  tidings  awakened  him  completdiy.    S' 
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had  the  telegram  in  her  hand, — so  that  he  coidd  perceive  that  the 
yery  latest  news  was  brought  to  him. 

**  The  diamonds  not  in  the  box !"  he  said, — pushing  his  head  a 
little  more  forward  in  his  eagerness,  and  sitting  with  the  extended 
fingers  of  his  two  hands  touching  each  other. 

''Barrington  Erie  says  that  Major  Mackintosh  is  almost  sure  the 
diamonds  were  not  there."   Major  Mackintosh  was  an  officer  yery  high 
in  the  police  force,  whom  every  body  trusted  implicitly,  and  as  to  whom 
the  outward  world  believed  that  he  could  discover  the  perpetrators  of 
any  iniquity,  if  he  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  it.     Such 
was  the  pressing  nature  of  his  duties  that  he  found  himself  compelled 
in  one  way  or  another  to  give  up  about  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  them ; — 
but  the  outer  world  accused  him  of  idleness.     There  was  nothing  he 
couldn't  find  out ; — only  he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
find  out  all  the  things  that  happened.     Two  or  three  newspapers  had 
already  been  very  hard  upon  him  in  regard  to  the  Eustace  diamonds. 
Such  a  mystery  as  that,  they  said,  he  ought  to  have  unravelled  long 
ago.     That  he  had  not  unravelled  it  yet  was  quite  certain. 
'*'  The  diamonds  not  in  the  box !"  said  the  duke. 
<<  Then  she  must  have  known  it,"  said  Madame  G-oesler. 
''  That  doesn't  quite  follow,  Madame  Max,"  said  Lady  GFlencora. 
''  But  why  shouldn't  the  diamonds  have  been  in  the  box  ?"  asked 
the  duke.    As  this  was  the  first  intimation  given  to  Lady  Glencora  of 
any  suspicion  that  the  diamonds  had  not  been  taken  with  the  box, 
and  as  this  had  been  received  by  telegraph,  she  could  not  answer  the 
duke's  question  with  any  clear  exposition  of  her  own.     She  put  up 
her  hands  and  shook  her  head.    *'  What  does  Plantagenet  think  about 
it  P"  asked  the  duke.     Plantagenet  Palliser  was  the  full  name  of  the 
duke's  nephew  and  heir.     The  duke's  mind  was  evidently  much 
disturbed. 

''  He  doesn't  think  that  either  the  box  or  the  diamonds  were  ever 
worth  five  feirthings,"  said  Lady  Glencora. 

''The  diamonds  not  in  the  box!"  repeated  the  duke.  ''Madame  Max, 
do  you  believe  that  the  diamonds  were  not  in  the  box  ?"  Madame 
Goesler  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  made  no  answer  ;  but  the 
shrugging  of  her  shoulders  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  duke,  who 
always  thought  that  Madame  Goesler  did  everything  better  than 
anybody  else.  Lady  Glencora  stayed  with  her  undo  for  the  best 
part  of  an  hour,  and  every  word  spoken  was  devoted  to  Lizzie  and 
her  necklace ;  but  as  this  new  idea  had  been  broached,  and  as  they 
had  no  other  information  than  that  conveyed  in  the  telegram,  very 
little  light  could  be  thrown  upon  it.  But  on  the  next  morning  there 
came  a  letter  from  Barrington  Erie  to  Lady  Glencora,  which  told  so 
much,  and  hinted  so  much  more,  that  it  will  be  well  to  give  it  to  the 
reader. 
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(< 


My  dear  Lady  Glexcor.^, 


''  I  hope  you  got  mj  telegram  vesterdav.  I  had  jost  seen 
Mackintosh, — on  whose  behalf,  however,  I  most  say  that  he  told  me 
as  little  as  he  possibly  could.  It  is  leaking  out,  howeTer,  on  eTerj 
side,  that  the  police  believe  that  when  the  box  was  taken  oat  of  the 
room  at  Carlisle,  the  diamonds  were  not  in  it.  As  far  as  I  can  learn, 
they  ground  this  suspicion  on  the  fact  that  they  cannot  trace  the 
stones.  They  say  that,  if  such  a  lot  of  diamonds  had  heea  through  the 
thieves'  market  in  London,  they  would  have  left  some  track  behind 
them.  Ab  far  as  I  can  judge.  Mackintosh  thinks  that  Lord  George 
has  them,  but  that  her  ladyship  gave  them  to  him ;  and  that  this 
little  game  of  the  robbery  at  Carlisle  was  planned  to  put  John 
Eustace  and  the  law}'ers  off  the  scent.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
box  was  opened  before  it  left  Portray,  that  the  door  of  her  ladyship'^ 
room  was  cut  by  her  ladyship's  self,  or  by  his  lordship  with  her  lady- 
ship's aid,  and  that  the  fragments  of  the  box  were  carried  out  of  the 
hotel  by  his  lordship  in  person,  it  will  altogether  have  been  60 
delightful  a  plot,  that  all  concerned  in  it  ought  to  be  canonised, — or, 
at  least,  allowed  to  keep  their  plunder.  One  of  the  old  detectives  told 
me  that  the  opening  of  the  box  under  the  arch  of  the  railway,  in  an 
exposed  place,  could  hardly  have  been  executed  so  neatly  as  was 
done ; — that  no  thief  so  situated  would  have  given  the  time  neces- 
sary to  it ;  and  that,  if  there  had  been  thieves  at  all  at  work,  they 
would  have  been  traced.  Against  this,  there  is  the  certain  lact, — as 
I  have  heard  from  various  men  engaged  in  the  inquiry, — that  certain 
persons  among  the  community  of  thieves  arc  very  much  at  logger- 
heads with  each  other, — the  higher,  or  creative  department  in 
thiefdom,  accusing  the  lower  or  mechanical  department  with  gross 
treachery  in  having  appropriated  to  its  own  sole  profit  plunder,  for  the 
taking  of  which  it  had  undertaken  to  receive  a  certain  stipulated 
price.  But  then  it  may  be  the  case  that  his  lordship  and  her  lady- 
ship have  set  such  a  rumour  abroad  for  the  sake  of  putting  the  police 
off  the  scent.  Upon  the  whole,  the  little  mystery  is  quite  delightful ; 
and  has  put  the  ballot,  and  poor  Mr.  Palliser's  five-farthinged  penny, 
quite  out  of  joint.  Nobody  now  cares  for  anything  except  the 
Eustace  diamonds.  Lord  George,  I  am  told,  has  offered  to  fight 
everybody  or  anybody,  beginning  with  Lord  Fawn,  and  ending  with 
Major  Mackintosh.  Should  he  be  innocent,  which,  of  course,  is 
l)ossible,  the  thing  must  be  annoying.  I  should  not  at  all  wonder 
myself,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  her  ladyship  left  them  in  Scotland. 
The  place  there,  however,  has  been  searched,  in  compliance  with  an 
order  from  the  police  and  by  her  ladyship's  consent. 

"  Don't  let  Mr.  Palliser  quite  kill  himself.     I  hope  the  Bonteen 
plan  answers.     I  never  knew  a  man  who  could  find  more  farthings 
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in  a  shilling  than  Mr.  Bonteen.  Eemember  me  very  kindly  to  the 
duke,  and  pray  enable  poor  Fawn  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  If  he  likes 
to  arrange  a  meeting  with  Lord  George,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to 
be  his  friend.  You  remember  our  last  duel.  Chiltem  is  with  you, 
and  can  put  Fawn  up  to  the  proper  way  of  getting  over  to 
Flanders, — and  of  returning,  should  he  chanco  to  escape. 

"Yours  always  most  faithfully, 

"Uarrington  Erle. 
"  Of  course,  I'll  keep  you  posted  in  everything  respecting  the 
necklace  imtil  you  come  to  town  yourself." 

The  whole  of  this  letter  Glencora  read  to  the  duke,  to  Lady 
Chiltem,  and  to  Madame  Goesler ; — and  the  principal  contents  of  it 
she  repeated  to  the  entire  company.  It  was  certainly  the  general 
belief  at  Matching  that  Lord  George  had  the  diamonds  in  his 
possession, — either  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  their  late  fail* 
possessor. 

The  duke  was  struck  with  awe  when  he  thought  of 'all  the  circum- 
stances. "  The  brother  of  a  marquis ! ''  he  said  to  his  nephew's 
wife.     "  It's  such  a  disgrace  to  the  peerage !  " 

"  As  for  that,  duke,"  said  Lady  Glencora,  "  the  peerage  is  used  to 
it  by  this  time." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  an  affair  as  this  before." 

"  I  don't  see  why  the  brother  of  a  marquis  shouldn't  turn  thief  as 
well  as  anybody  else.  They  say  he  hasn't  got  anything  of  his 
own; — and  I  suppose  that  is  what  makes  men  steal  other  people's 
property.  Peers  go  into  trade,  and  peeresses  gamble  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Peers  become  bankrupt  and  the  sons  of  peers  run 
away ; — -just  like  other  men.  I  don't  see  why  all  enterprises  should 
not  be  open  to  them.  But  to  think  of  that  little  purring  cat.  Lady 
Eustace,  having  been  so  very — ^very  clever!     It  makes  me  quite 


envious." 


All  this  took  place  in  the  morning ; — that  is,  about  two  o'clock ; 
but  after  dinner  the  subject  became  general.  There  might  be  some 
little  reticence  in  regard  to  Lord  Fawn's  feelings, — ^but  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  banish  a  subject  so  interesting  from  the  minds  and  lips  of 
the  company.  "  The  Tewett  marriage  is  to  come  off,  after  all,"  said 
Mrs.  Bonteen.  ''I've  a  letter  from  dear  Mrs.  Hutter,  telling  me  so  as 
a  fact." 

''  I  wonder  whether  Miss  Roanoke  will  be  allowed  to  wear  one  or 
two  of  the  diamonds  at  the  wedding,"  suggested  one  of  the  private 
secretaries. 

'*  Nobody  will  dare  to  wear  a  diamond  at  all  next  season,"  said  Lady 
Glencora.  **  As  for  my  own  part  I  shan't  think  of  having  them  out. 
I  should  always  feel  that  I  was  being  inspected." 

*'  Unless  they  imravel  the  mystery,"  said  Madame  Goeslen 
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**  I  hope  they  won't  do  that,"  said  Lady  Glencora.  "  The  play  is 
too  good  to  come  to  an  end  so  soon.  If  we  hear  that  Lord  George  is 
engaged  to  Lady  Eustace,  nothing,  I  suppose,  can  be  done  to  stop 
the  marriage." 

**  Why  shouldn't  she  marry  if  she  pleases  P  "  asked  Mr.  Palliser. 

"  I've  not  the  slightest  objection  to  her  being  married.  I  hope 
she  will,  with  all  my  heart.  I  certainly  think  she  should  have  her 
husband  after  buying  him  at  such  a  price.  I  suppose  Lord  Fawn 
won't  forbid  tho  banns."  These  last  words  were  only  whispered  to 
her  next  neighbour.  Lord  Chiltem;  but  poor  Lord  Fawn  saw  the 
whisper,  and  was  aware  that  it  must  have  had  reference  to  his  condition. 

On  the  next  morning  there  came  further  news.  The  police  had 
asked  permission  from  their  occupants  to  search  the  rooms  in  which 
lived  Lady  Eustace  and  Lord  George,  and  in  each  case  the  permission 
had  been  refused.  So  said  Barrington  Erie  in  his  letter  to  Lady 
Glencora.  Lord  George  had  told  the  applicant,  very  roughly,  that 
nobody  should  touch  an  article  belonging  to  him  without  a  search 
warrant.  If  any  magistrate  would  dare  to  give  such  a  warrant,  let 
him  do  it.  **  I  am  told  that  Lord  George  acts  the  indignant  mad- 
man uncommonly  well,"  said  Barrington  Erie  in  his  letter.  As  for 
poor  Lizzie,  she  had  fainted  when  the  proposition  was  made  to  her. 
The  request  was  renewed  as  soon  as  she  had  been  brought  to  her- 
self; and  then  she  refused, — on  the  advice,  as  she  said,  of  her  cousin, 
Mr.  Qreystock.  Barrington  Erie  went  on  to  say  that  the  police  were 
very  much  blamed.  It  was  believed  that  no  information  could  be 
laid  before  a  magistrate  sufficient  to  justify  a  search-warrant ; — and, 
in  such  circumstances,  no  search  should  have  been  attempted.  Such 
was  the  public  verdict,  as  declared  in  Barrington  Erie's  last  letter  to 
Lady  Glencora. 

Mr.  Palliser  was  of  opinion  that  the  attempt  to  search  the  lady's 
house  was  iniquitous.  Mr.  Bonteen  shook  his  head,  and  rather 
thought  that,  if  he  were  Home  Secretary,  he  would  have  had  the 
search  made.  Lady  Chiltern  said  that,  if  policemen  came  to  her, 
they  might  search  everything  she  had  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Ghrey 
reminded  them  that  all  they  really  knew  of  the  unfortunate  woman 
was,  that  her  jewel-box  had  been  stolen  out  of  her  bedroom  at  her 
hotel.  Madame  Goesler  was  of  opinion  that  a  lady  who  could  carry 
such  a  box  about  the  country  with  her,  deserved  to  have  it  stolen. 
Lord  Fawn  felt  himself  obliged  to  confess  that  he  agreed  altogether 
with  Madame  Goesler.  Unfortunately,  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  lady,  and  now  was  constrained  to  say  that  her  conduct  had  been 
such  as  to  justify  the  suspicions  of  the  police.  "  Of  course,  we  all 
snspect  her,"  said  Lady  Glencora ;  *'  and,  of  course^  we  suspect  Lord 
George  too,  and  Mrs.  Carbuncle  and  Miss  Roanoke.  But  then,  yoa 
know,  if  I  were  to  lose  my  diamonds,  people  would  snspect  me  just 
tho  same, — or  perhaps  Plantagenet.    It  is  so  delightfbl  to  think  that 
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a  woman  has  stolen  her  own  property,  and  put  all  the  police  into  a  state 
of  ferment."  Lord  Chiltern  declared  himself  to  be  heartily  sick  of 
the  whole  subject ;  and  Mr.  Grey,  who  was  a  very  just  man,  suggested 
that  the  evidence,  as  yet,  against  anybody,  was  very  slight.  "  Of 
course,  it's  slight,"  said  Lady  Glencora.  "If  it  were  more  than 
slight,  it  would  be  just  like  any  other  robbery,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  in  it."  On  the  same  morning  Mrs.  Bontecn  received  a 
second  letter  from  her  friend  Mrs.  Rutter.  The  Tewett  marriage  had 
been  certainly  broken  off.  Sir  Griffin  had  been  very  violent,  mis- 
behaving himself  grossly  in  Mrs.  Carbuncle's  house,  and  Miss  Roanoke 
had  declared  that,  under  no  circumstances,  would  she  ever  speak  to 
him  again.  It  was  Mrs.  Rutter's  opinion,  however,  that  this  violence 
had  been  "  put  on "  by  Sir  Griffin,  who  was  desirous  of  escaping 
from  the  marriage  because  of  the  affair  of  the  diamonds.  "He's 
very  much  bound  up  with  Lord  George,"  said  Mrs.  Rutter,  "  and  is 
afraid  that  he  may  be  implicated." 

"  In  my  opinion  he's  quite  right,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

All  these  matters  were  told  to  the  duke  by  Lady  Glencora  and 
Madame  Qoesler  in  the  recesses  of  his  grace's  private  room ;  for  the 
duke  was  now  infirm,  and  did  not  dine  in  company  unless  the  day 
was  very  auspicious  to  him.  But  in  the  evening  he  would  creep 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  on  this  occasion  he  had  a  word  to  say 
about  the  Eustace  diamonds  to  every  one  in  the  room.  It  was 
admitted  by  them  all  that  the  robbery  had  been  a  godsend  in  the 
way  of  amusing  the  duke.  "  Wouldn't  have  her  boxes  searched, 
you  know,"  said  the  duke;  "that  looks  uncommonly  suspicious. 
Perhaps,  Lady  Chiltern,  we  shall  hear  to-morrow  morning  something 
more  about  it." 

"  Poor  dear  duke,"  said  Lady  Chiltern  to  her  husband. 

"  Doting  old  idiot !  "  he  replied. 


Chapter  XLVIII. 


lizzie's   condition. 


When  such  a  man  as  Barrington  Erie  undertakes  to  send  informa- 
tion to  such  a  correspondent  as  Lady  Glencora  in  reference  to  such  a 
matter  as  Lady  Eustace's  diamonds,  he  is  bound  to  be  full  rather 
than  accurate.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  perfect  accuracy  would  be 
detrimental  rather  than  otherwise,  and  would  tend  to  disperse  that 
feeling  of  mystery  which  is  so  gratifying,  l^o  suggestion  had  in 
truth  been  made  to  Lord  George  de  Bruce  Carruthers  as  to  the 
searching  of  his  lordship'n  boxes  and  debks.  That  very  eminent 
detective  officer,  Mr.  BuuKt,  hud,  however,  culled  upon  Lord  George 
more  than  onco,  and  Lord  George  had  declared  very  plainly  that  he 
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did  not  like  it.  "  If  you'll  have  the  kindness  to  explain  to  me  what 
it  is  you  want,  I'll  be  much  obliged  to  you,"  Lord  George  had  said  to 
Mr.  Bunfit. 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Bunfit,  "  what  we  want  is  these  diamonds." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  I've  got  them  P  " 

"  A  man  in  my  situation,  my  lord,  never  believes  anything.    We 
has  to  suspect,  but  we  never  believes." 
You  suspect  that  I  stole  them  ?  " 

No,  my  lord  ; — I  didn't  say  that.  But  things  are  very  queer ; 
am't  they  ?  "  The  immediate  object  of  Mr.  Bunfit's  visit  on  this 
morning  had  been  to  ascertain  from  Lord  George  whether  it  was 
true  that  his  lordship  had  been  with  Messrs.  Harter  and  Benjamin, 
the  jewellers,  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival  in  town.  No  one 
from  the  police  had  as  yet  seen  either  Harter  or  Benjamin  in  con- 
nection with  this  robbery ;  but  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  argus  eyes  of  Major  Mackintosh  were  upon  Messrs.  Harter  and 
Benjamin's  whole  establishment,  and  it  was  believed  that,  if  the 
jewels  were  in  London,  they  were  locked  up  in  some  box  within  that 
house.  It  was  thought  more  than  probable  by  Major  Mackintosh 
and  his  myrmidons  that  the  jewels  were  already  at  Hamburg  ;  and 
by  this  time,  as  the  major  had  explained  to  Mr.  Camperdown,  every 
one  of  them  might  have  been  reset, — or  even  recut.  But  it  was 
known  that  Lord  George  had  been  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Harter 
and  Benjamin  early  on  the  morning  after  his  return  to  town,  and  the 
ingenuous  Mr.  Bunfit,  who,  by  reason  of  his  situation,  never  believed 
anything  and  only  suspected,  had  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion 
to  Major  Mackintosh  that  the  necklace  had  in  truth  been  transferred 
to  the  Jews  on  that  morning.  That  there  was  nothing  "  too  hot  or 
too  heavy,"  for  Messrs.  Harter  and  Benjamin  was  quite  a  creed  with 
the  police  of  the  West-end  of  London.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  ask 
Lord  George  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  visit?  Should  Lord 
George  deny  the  visit,  such  denial  would  go  far  to  confirm  Mr. 
Bunfit.  The  question  was  asked,  and  Lord  George  did  not  deny  the 
visit.  "  Unfortunately,  they  hold  acceptances  of  mine/'  said  Lord 
George,  "  and  I  am  often  there."  "  We  know  as  they  have  your 
lordship's  name  to  paper,"  said  Mr.  Bunfit, — thanking  Lord  George, 
however,  for  his  courtesy.  It  may  be  understood  that  all  this  would 
be  unpleasant  to  Lord  George,  and  that  he  should  be  indignant 
almost  to  madness. 

But  Mr.  Erie's  information,  though  certainly  defective  in  regard 
to  Lord  George  de  Bruce  Garruthers,  had  been  more  correct  when 
he  spoke  of  the  lady.  An  interview  that  was  very  terrible  to  poor 
Lizzie  did  take  place  between  her  and  Mr.  Bunfit  in  Mrs.  Carbuncle's 
house  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  January.  There  had  been  many 
interviews  between  Lizzie  and  various  members  of  the  police  force  in 
reference  to  the  diamonds,  but  the  questions  put  to  her  had  always 
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been  adked  on  the  supposition  that  she  might  have  mislaid  the  neck- 
lace. Was  it  not  possible  that  she  might  have  thought  that  she 
locked  it  up,  but  have  omitted  to  place  it  in  the  box  ?  As  long  as 
these  questions  had  reference  to  a  possible  oversight  in  Scotland, — to 
some  carelessness  which  she  might  have  committed  on  the  night 
before  she  left  her  home, — ^Lizzie  upon  the  whole  seemed  rather  to 
like  the  idea.  It  certainly  was  possible.  She  believed  thoroughly 
that  the  diamonds  had  been  locked  by  her  in  the  box, — ^but  she 
acknowledged  that  it  might  be  the  case  that  they  had  been  left  on 
one  side.  This  had  happened  when  the  police  first  began  to  suspect 
that  the  necklace  had  not  been  in  the  box  when  it  was  carried  out  of 
the  Carlisle  hotel,  but  before  it  had  occurred  to  them  that  Lord 
George  had  been  concerned  in  the  robbery,  and  possibly  Lady 
Eustace  herself.  Men  had  been  sent  down  from  London,  of  course  at 
considerable  expense,  and  Portray  Castle  had  been  searched,  with  the 
consent  of  its  owner,  from  the  weathercock  to  the  foundation-stone, 
— much  to  the  consternation  of  Miss  Macnulty,  and  to  the  delight  of 
Andy  Gowran.  No  trace  of  the  diamonds  was  found,  and  Lizzie 
had  so  far  fraternised  with  the  police.  But  when  Mr.  Bunfit  called 
upon  her,  perhaps  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time,  and  suggested  that  he 
should  be  allowed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  female  whom  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  the  hall,  to  search  all  her  ladyship's  boxes,  drawers, 
presses,  and  receptacles  in  London,  the  thing  took  a  very  different 
aspect.  "  You  see,  my  lady,"  said  Mr.  Bunfit,  excusing  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  request,  "  it  may  have  got  anywhere  among  your  lady- 
ship's things,  unbeknownst."  Lady  Eustace  and  Mrs.  Carbuncle 
were  at  the  time  sitting  together,  and  Mrs.  Carbuncle  was  the  first  to 
protest.  If  Mr.  Bunfit  thought  that  he  was  going  to  search  her 
things,  Mr.  Bunfit  was  very  much  mistaken.  What  she  had  suffered 
about  this  necklace  no  man  or  woman  knew, — and  she  meant  that  there 
should  be  an  end  to  it.  It  was  her  opinion  that  the  police  should 
have  discovered  every  stone  of  it  days  and  days  ago.  At  any  rate, 
her  house  was  her  own,  and  she  gave  Mr.  Bunfit  to  imderstand  that 
his  repeated  visits  were  not  agreeable  to  her.  But  when  Mr.  Bunfit, 
without  showing  the  slightest  displeasure  at  the  evil  things  said  of 
him,  suggested  that  the  search  should  be  confined  to  the  rooms  used 
exclusively  by  Lady  Eustace,  Mrs.  Carbuncle  absolutely  changed 
her  views,  and  recommended  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  have 
his  way. 

At  that  moment  the  condition  of  poor  Lizzie  Eustace  was  very 
sad.  He  who  recounts  these  details  has  scorned  to  have  a  secret 
between  himself  and  his  readers.  The  diamonds  were  at  this  moment 
locked  up  within  Lizzie's  desk.  For  the  last  three  weeks  they  had 
been  there, — if  it  may  not  be  more  truly  said  that  they  were  lying 
heavily  on  her  heart.  For  three  weeks  had  her  mind  with  constant 
stretch  been  working  on  that  point, — whither  should  she  take  the 
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diamonds,  and  what  should  she  do  with  them  ?  A  certain  very 
wonderful  strength  she  did  possess,  or  she  could  not  have  endured 
the  weight  of  so  terrible  an  anxiety  ;  but  from  day  to  day  the  thing 
became  worse  and  worse  with  her,  as  gradually  she  perceived  that 
suspicion  was  attached  to  herself.  Should  she  confide  the  secret  to 
Lord  George,  or  to  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  or  to  Frank  Greystock  ?  She 
thought  she  could  have  borne  it  all,  if  only  some  one  would  have 
borne  it  with  her.  But  when  the  moments  came  in  which  such  con- 
fidence might  be  made,  her  courage  failed  her.  Lord  George  she 
saw  frequently,  but  he  was  unsympathetic  and  almost  rough  with 
her.  She  knew  that  he  also  was  suspected,  and  she  was  almost  dis- 
posed to  think  that  he  had  planned  the  robbery.  If  it  were  so,  if  the 
robbery  had  been  his  handiwork,  it  was  not  singular  that  he  should 
be  unsympathetic  with  the  owner  and  probable  holder  of  the  prey 
which  he  had  missed.  Nevertheless  Lizzie  thought  that  if  he  would 
have  been  soft  with  her,  like  a  dear,  good,  genuine  Corsair,  for  half 
an  hour,  she  would  have  told  him  all,  and  placed  the  necklace  in  his 
hands.  And  there  were  moments  in  which  she  almost  resolved  to 
tell  her  secret  to  Mrs.  Carbuncle.  She  had  stolen  nothing ; — so  she 
averred  to  herself.  She  had  intended  only  to  defend  and  save  her 
own  property.  Even  the  He  that  she  had  told,  and  the  telling  of 
which  was  continued  from  day  to  day,  had  in  a  measure  been  forced 
upon  her  by  circumstances.  She  thought  that  Mrs.  Carbuncle  would 
sympathize  with  her  in  that  feeling  which  had  prevented  her  from 
speaking  the  truth,  when  first  the  fact  of  the  robbery  was  made  known 
to  herself  in  her  own  bedroom.  Mrs.  Carbuncle  was  a  lady  who  told 
many  lies,  as  Lizzie  well  knew, — and  surely  could  not  be  horrified 
at  a  lie  told  in  such  circumstances.  But  it  was  not  in  Lizzie's  nature 
to  trust  a  woman.  Mrs.  Carbuncle  would  tell  Lord  George, — and 
that  would  destroy  everything.  When  she  thought  of  confiding 
everything  to  her  cousin,  it  was  always  in  his  absence.  The  idea 
became  dreadful  to  her  as  soon  as  he  was  present.  She  could  not 
dare  to  own  to  him  that  she  had  sworn  falsely  to  the  magistrate  at 
Carlisle.  And  so  the  burthen  hod  to  be  borne,  increasing  every  hour 
in  weight,  and  the  poor  creature's  back  was  not  broad  enough  to 
bear  it.  She  thought  of  the  necklace  every  waking  minute,  and 
dreamed  of  it  when  she  slept.  She  could  not  keep  herself  from 
unlocking  her  desk  and  looking  at  it  twenty  times  a  day,  although 
she  knew  the  peril  of  such  nervous  solicitude.  If  she  could  only  rid 
herself  of  it  altogether,  she  was  sure  now  that  she  would  do  so.  She 
would  throw  it  into  the  ocean  fathoms  deep,  if  only  she  could  find 
herself  alone  upon  the  ocean.  But  she  felt  that,  let  her  go  where 
she  might,  she  would  be  watched.  She  might  declare  to-morrow 
her  intention  of  going  to  Ireland, — or,  for  that  matter,  to  America. 
But,  were  she  to  do  so,  some  horrid  policeman  would  be  on  her  track. 
The  iron  box  had  been  a  terrible  nuisance  to  her  ; — bat  the  iron  box 
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had  been  as  nothing  compared  to  the  necklace  locked  up  in  her  desk. 
From  day  to  day  she  meditated  a  plan  of  taking  the  thing  out  into 
the  streets,  and  dropping  it  in  the  dark  ;  but  she  was  sure  that,  were 
she  to  do  so,  some  one  would  have  watched  her  while  she  dropped  it. 
She  was  unwilling  to  trust  her  old  friend  Mr.  Benjamin ;  but  in 
these  days  her  favourite  scheme  was  to  offer  the  diamonds  for  sale  to 
him  at  some  very  low  price.  If  he  would  help  her  they  might  surely 
be  got  out  of  their  present  hiding-place  into  his  hands.  Any  man 
would  be  powerful  to  help,  if  there  were  any  man  whom  she  could 
trust.  In  furtherance  of  this  scheme  she  went  so  far  as  to  break  a 
brooch, — a  favourite  brooch  of  her  own, — ^in  order  that  she  might 
have  an  excuse  for  calling  at  the  jewellers'.  But  even  this  she  post- 
poned from  day  to  day.  Circumstances,  as  they  had  occurred,  had 
taught  her  to  believe  that  the  police  could  not  insist  on  breaking 
open  her  desk  unless  some  evidence  could  be  brought  against  her. 
There  was  no  evidence,  and  her  desk  was  so  far  safe.  But  the  same 
circumstances  had  made  her  understand  that  she  was  already  sus- 
pected of  some  intrigue  with  reference  to  the  diamonds, — though  of 
what  she  was  suspected  she  did  not  clearly  perceive.  As  far  as  she 
could  divine  the  thoughts  of  her  enemies,  they  did  not  seem  to  sup- 
pose that  the  diamonds  were  in  her  possession.  It  seemed  to  be 
believed  by  those  enemies  that  they  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  George.  As  long  as  her  enemies  were  on  a  scent  so  false,  might 
it  not  be  best  that  she  should  remain  quiet  ? 

But  all  the  ingenuity,  the  concentrated  force,  and  trained 
experience  of  the  police  of  London  would  surely  be  too  great  and 
powerful  for  her  in  the  long-run.  She  could  not  hope  to  keep  her 
secret  and  the  diamonds  till  they  should  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
baffled.  And  then  she  was  aware  of  a  morbid  desire  on  her  own  part 
to  tell  the  secret, — of  a  desire  that  amounted  almost  to  a  disease.  It 
would  soon  burst  her  bosom  open,  unless  she  could  share  her  know- 
ledge with  some  one.  And  yet,  as  she  thought  of  it  all,  she  told 
herself  that  she  had  no  friend  so  fast  and  true  as  to  justify  such  con- 
fidence. She  was  ill  with  anxiety,  and, — worse  than  that, — Mrs. 
Carbuncle  knew  that  she  was  ill.  It  was  acknowledged  between 
them  that  this  affair  of  the  necklace  was  so  terrible  as  to  make  a 
woman  ill.  Mrs.  Carbuncle  at  present  had  been  gracious  enough  to 
admit  so  much  as  that.  But  might  it  not  be  probable  that  Mrs. 
Carbuncle  would  come  to  suspect  that  she  did  not  know  the  whole 
secret  ?  Mrs.  Carbuncle  had  already,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
said  a  little  word  or  two  which  had  been  unpleasant. 

Such  was  Lizzie's  condition  when  Mr.  B  unfit  came,  with  his 
authoritative  request  to  bo  allowed  to  inspect  Lizzie's  boxes, — and 
when  Mrs.  Carbuncle,  having  secured  her  own  privacy,  expressed  her 
opinion  that  Mr.  Bunfit  should  be  allowed  to  do  as  he  desired. 

Anthony  Trollopk. 
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Ori88a.    By  W.  W.  Hunter.    2  Vole.    Smith  &  Elder. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  produced  in  this  book  (the  sequel  of  his  '*  Annals  of  Bural 
Bengal"),  so  far  as  its  quality  can  be  judged  in  ignorance  of  the  matter,  a 
model  of  what  official  research  and  scholarly  zeal  ought  to  do.     It  is  the  result 
of  a  special  mission,  under  Lord  Mayo*s  initiative,  and  should  have,  beyond  the 
immediate  official  governmental  value  of  the  data  which  it  collects,  tabulates, 
and  comments,  a  further  and  wider  value,  as  bnnging  home  to  the  English 
reading  public  the  nature  of  the  interests  and  problems  which  concern  our 
Indian  administrators,  with  a  vividness  and  an  accuracy  with  which  scarcely 
any  existing  book  could  pretend  to  do  it.    Mr.  Hunter's  forcible  and  excellent 
literary  style  is  a  gift  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  sense,  and  makes  ins 
work  as  fascinating  as  it  is  full  and  laborious.     He  begins  with  a  summary 
history  of  efforts  made  by  Indian  governments  for  a  century's  space,  always 
with  imperfect  success,  to  authorise  and  collect  proper  statistical  and  historical 
surveys  of  separate  provinces  of  the  empire.     He  proceeds  to  a  geographical 
account,  having  partly  the  nature  of  a  descriptive  tour,  of  this  most  interesting 
and  much-suffering  district  of  Lower  Bengal,  which  seems  to  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  the  select  theatre  of  the  whole  peninsula  for  natural  and 
other  devastations.     Here  are  included  the  causes  of  the  inundations  of  the 
Ohilka  Lake,  and  the  conceivable  modes  of  preventing  or  utilising  them.      The 
next  two  chapters  are  taken  up  with  the  description  of  the  province  from 
the  religious  side,  as  the  holy  land  of  Hinduism,  of  the  sacred  city  of  Puri,  and 
the  cult  of  Vishna — Jaggan&th  and  its  history.     Then  three  full  chapters  of 
history,  the  first  involving  much  fascinating  and  obscure  matter  with  reference 
to  the  primitive  races,  and  by-and-by  much  interesting  discussions  of  Buddhist 
monuments,  caves  and  rock  temples ;  the  second  carr3ring  the  history  of  tho 
district  on  through  the  periods  of  Mogul  and  Mahratta  domination ;  the  third 
following  the  course  of  English  inile  in  it.     Then  a  section  on  those  calamities 
by  which  our  subject  population  is  from  time  to  time  swept  away  wholesale, 
and  to  which  the  English  public  is  not  quite  able  to  stop  its  ears ;  and,  finally, 
a  chapter  on  the  growth  of  village  communities  and  systems  of  territorial 
custom,  and  the  senses  in  which  these  have  been  modified  under  English 
administration.    The  formal  administrative  statistics  of  the  three  main  districts 
and  nineteen  tributary  states  of  Orissa  follow  in  appendix,  with  other  statistics, 
geological,   botanical,   philological,   and  complete  a  book  of  striking  gnisp* 
interest,  and  completeness. 

The  Auspicious  Day,    By  AuGUSTA  Webster.    Macmillan. 

This  play  is  quite  worthy  of  Mrs.  Webster's  reputation  as  the  writer  of  some  of 
the  most  serious  and  intellectual  poetry  of  the  day,  out  of  the  very  first  class  ; 
but  will  not,  I  think,  advance  it  into  any  new  phase.  For  a  drama  of  the  his- 
torical kind,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more  suggestive  choice  of  incident  than  is 
here  made.    Everything  turns  on  the  witchcraft  mania.    There  is  a  heroine  of 
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high  lineage,  daughter  to  a  self-willed  and  studious  Lord  Wendulph,  with  whom 
are  in  love  two  friends,  the  Knights  Sir  Percival  Dufresne  and  Sir  Eoger  Esdaile. 
She  loves  the  first  and  is  betrothed  to  him.  She  has  a  friend,  a  humble 
kinswoman,  Amy,  who  also  loves  Sir  Percival :  and  there  are  besides  a  liberal- 
minded  priest.  Father  Gabriel ;  a  vulgar  purse-proud  neighbour,  Lambert 
Miller,  who  courts  Amy  while  he  is  hampered  with  an  old  love,  the  waiting-maid 
Priscilla ;  a  secretary,  a  page,  a  vicar,  a  nurse,  and  a  large  crowd  of  super- 
numeraries, including  the  boisterous  and  superstitious  mob  of  the  feudal  town 
Wendulphstown — at  the  gates.  The  contrast  between  the  serene  and  steadfast 
idealist  character  of  the  Lady  Dorothy  Wendulph,  and  the  softer,  less  self- 
possessed,  fascinations  of  her  friend  Amy  is  admirably  worked ;  and  the  action 
hinges  on  this,  that  Dorothy's  lover,  Percival,  slips  unawares  and  without  mean- 
ing harm  into  a  half-passion  for  Amy,  which  breaks  out  when  he  finds  her  one 
day  distressed  by  the  persecutions  of  rude  Lambert  Miller.  Then  scandal — 
Lord  Wendulph's  heiress  slighted  for  her  penniless  kinswoman — that  is  mon- 
strous and  unheard-of — the  girl,  says  some  evil  tongue,  must  have  bewitched 
Lord  Percival.  He  himself  believes  it.  Witchcraft,  echo  they  all :  and  Dorothy 
herself,  her  high  faith  in  her  lover  refusing  to  conceive  any  other  cause  of  his 
fault  to  her,  at  first  icily  accepts  and  presses  the  charge.  Amy  is  seized ;  Father 
Gabriel  gets  into  disgrace  for  declaring  her  guiltless ;  she  is  handed  to  justice, 
tortured,  must  die ;  till  too  late  Dorothy,  becoming  herself  again,  and  with  a 
now  light  in  her  conscience,  will  unsay  her  accusation,  reproach  herself, 
renounce  all  possibility  of  happy  love  with  the  guilt  of  that  blood  between  her 
and  her  lover  (who  has  come  back  to  her  after  the  momentary  slip) ;  by-and-by 
oven  tries  to  thrust  herself  into  the  victim's  place.  But  the  chapter  of  accidents 
is  too  fatal ;  the  fury  of  the  mob  against  a  criminal  of  the  class  that  is  con- 
demned as  soon  as  denounced,  the  force  of  fate  and  of  superstition,  frustrate 
Dorothy's  repentant  self-devotion,  overbear  a  rescue  attempted  by  Sir  Eoger; 
the  cry  next  goes  that  Dorothy  herself  is  Amy's  accomplice ;  there  is  only  one 
way  for  her  to  prove  herself  no  witch,  by  marrying  Sir  Percival  before  the 
people  there  and  then.  And  so  to  save  her  lover's  life  and  her  own,  to  save  her 
father  and  his  castle  from  the  townsmen's  frenzy,  she  is  compelled  to  go  out  to 
the  wedding  with  Percival,  with  her  friend's  blood  fresh  upon  their  heads,  and 
i^dth  mockery  in  the  flung  flowers  and  the  marriage  bells. 

There  is  much  movement  and  dramatic  vigour  in  all  this,  and  a  true  attempt 
of  the  imagination  to  realise  the  cruel  workings  of  an  unchallenged  supersti- 
tion in  a  given  set  of  human  motives  and  complications.  I  think  there  are 
weak  joints ;  the  processes  of  Dorothy's  mind  towards  repentance  are  left  for 
us  to  guess ;  the  hurried  combinations  of  the  last  act  do  not  quite  produce 
their  eflect  in  reading.  I  think,  too,  certain  laxities  and  carelessnesses  of  the 
Elizabethan  grammar  and  style  have  been  imitated  where  they  had  better  have 
been  avoided ;  and  the  masque  at  the  beginning  is  weak.  But  it  is  a  good  play 
and  a  fair  poem,  having  an  excellent  ground-idea,  as  the  Germans  say,  a  fine 
strain  of  feeling,  both  in  drawing  the  exalted  characters  like  Dorothy  and 
Father  Gabriel,  and  the  debased  ones  like  Lambert;  a  dramatic  skill  and 
insight  which  in  some  scenes,  like  the  critical  one  between  Percival  and 
Amy,  are  very  conspicuous  indeed ;  a  true  gift  for  that  somewhat  over-intel- 
lectualised  acceptation  of  poetry,  of  which  Mrs.  Browning  has  been  the  chief 
exponent. 
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On  Mankind  ;  their  Origin  avd  Destiny.    By  an  M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

780  pp.     Longmans. 

Here  is  one  of  those  portentous  volumes  of  unlearned  learning  to  which  onr 
country  too  often  gives  birth.  Seven  hundred  and  eighty  pages  of  chaotic  matter, 
every  page  bristling  with  references  (some  of  them  apparently  misquoted  and 
unintelligible,  but  many  of  them  evidently  first-hand  references)  to  the  most 
amazing  and  recondite  authorities,  Talmudical,  patristic,  Syrian,  Persian, 
Arabian,  Greek  and  Latin,  Egyptian,  Chald£ean — heaven  knows  what — ^for  the 
explanation  of  the  mystic  inner  meanings  of  ancient  religious  sacred  writings  and 
cosmogonies,  for  an  account  of  the  origin  of  ideas  of  immortality  and  the  like. 
Since  the  days  of  Pico  and  Ficino  never  was  such  an  adventurous  plunge  taken, 
never  such  a  wild  attempt  at  reconciliation  of  aibitrarily  handled  authentic — 
a  stranger  than  neoplatonic  mode  of  treating  knowledge  in  days  when  the  accu- 
mulations of  knowledge  have  arrived  at  quite  another  stage — an  eccentric  philo- 
logy and  topsy-turvy  research  over  immeasurable  fields,  which  will  make  the 
student  ask  himself  whether  he  has  gone  out  of  his  mind — and  all  winding  up 
with  a  long  quotation  from  Akenside !  Immense  care  has  been  evidently  taken 
with  the  type  and  get-up  of  the  book,  and  for  one  rational  thing  it  contains 
most  carefully  executed  illustrations.  The  conclusion — ^if  conclusion  the  book 
has — is  the  trite  one  that  **  nature- worship  "  is  the  origin  of  all  the  creeds  and 
the  cosmogonies. 

Over  Volcanoes.     By  J.  KiNQsaiAN.    H.  S.  King. 

Mr.  Kingsman  and  a  party  travelled  in  Spain  while  the  war  was  raging  between 
France  and  Germany.  He  went  to  some  out-of-the-way  places,  and  has  thought 
his  experiences  interesting  enough  for  a  book.  It  is  rather  a  common-place 
book,  not  much  relieved  by  the  artificial  vivacity  arising  from  perpetual 
dialogues  with  vulgar  and  other  travellers ;  and,  on  the  whole,  scarcely  worth 
the  small  pains  its  composition  must  have  oost. 

The  Qrotcth  of  the  English  Constitution  from  the  Earliest  Times.     By  Edward 

A.  Freemak,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.    Macmillan. 

This  is  the  brilliant  Parergon  of  one  of  our  foremost  workers,  and  consists  of 
the  matter  of  two  lectures  expanded  into  three  chapters,  and  fortified  with 
elaborate  notes  and  verifications.  Mr.  Freeman  begins  with  the  Landesgemeinden 
of  the  remote  Swiss  cantons,  as  examples  of  the  primitive  Teutonic  deliberative 
assemblage  flourishing  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  thence  goes  rapidly  over 
the  whole  ground  with  an  oratorical  spirit  and  picturesqueness  not  quite  re- 
sembling anything  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  his  more  systematic  works. 
The  first  two  chapters  are  essentially   narrative  in  form ;    and   the  more 
characteristic  of  the  two  is  the  opening  one,  in  which  Mr.  Freeman  re-traverses 
the  field  that  is  his  own  (not  failing  to  insist  on  some  of  his  usual  points  where 
other  narrators  have  been  guilty  of  heresy  and  need  seteng  right).     The  third 
is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  and  of  special  value  for  a  popular  auditory,  as  showing 
vividly  the  bearings  of  ancient  history  upon  modern  politics  properly  con- 
sidered ;  its  point  is  to  take  cases  and  crises  of  modem  constitutional  legislation 
in  which  we  have  *'  advanced  by  the  process  of  going  back,**  or  in  other  words, 
•*  gone  back  from  the  cumbrous  and  oppressive  devices  of  feudal  and  royalia 
lawyers,  to  the  sounder,  freer,  and  simpler  principles  of  the  days  of  oiir  earliest 
freedom." 
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Man,  in  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future,    By  Dr.  E.  L.  BuCHmBR.  Ti'anslatcd  by 

W.  G.  Dallas,  F.L.S.    Aslier. 

English  readers  who  wish  to  know  what  the  latest  and  most  systematic  form 
of  German  philosophical  Materialism  is  like  can  turn  to  no  better  source  than 
this  translation  of  the  comprehensive  popular  treatise  of  the  author  of  "  Kraft 
und  Stoff"  One  of  the  merits  of  the  treatise  is  that  it  sets  in  a  light  so  dear 
OS  to  be  undeniable  to  prejudice  itself  the  radical  separability  of  philosophical 
and  practical  materialism,  and  shows  how  the  philosophical  materialist  may  be 
one  with  the  practical,  the  social,  idealist.  Dr.  Biichner  holds  enthusiastically 
almost  all  the  points  of  the  most  advanced  social  creed,  and  deduces  them  from 
his  interpretation  of  the  facts  which  the  constitution  of  things  presents  to 
science.  His  exposition  under  the  heading  "  Whither  we  are  going"  ranges, 
necessarily  in  a  very  summary  way,  over  the  whole  field  of  social  phenomena. 
The  previous  sections  give  a  biilliant  enough  exposition  of  the  results  reached 
by  the  physicists  and  biologists,  formulating  the  theory  of  physical  evolution 
(without  recognition  extended  to  the  Unknowable)  in  a  more  dogmatic  and 
decisive  way  than  w©  are  accustomed  to  in  England,  though  naturally  with 
abundant  reference  to  English  explorers  in  individual  fields.  In  a  preface, 
dated  the  other  day,  the  author  acknowledges  his  speculations  on  ape-genealogy 
to  bo  superseded  by  the  last  work  of  Mr.  Darwin.  The  translation  is  a  work 
of  really  admirable  accuracy  and  spirit,  the  book  printed  with  great  care  and 
clearness. 

A  Colonist  on  the  Colonial  Queitum,  By  Jkqu  Matthews.  Longmans. 
Mb.  Matthews  expounds,  in  ten  detailed  and  considerate  chapters,  the  impe- 
rial view  of  England's  relation  to  her  colonies,  and  of  what  that  relation  should 
tend  towards.  It  is  the  most  momentous  of  aU  possible  questions  for  the 
English  race,  and  one  whidi  should  if  possible  be  decided  upon  some  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  drift.  Drifting  is  our  present  x>osition,  and  the  drift  has 
recently  taken  the  direction  of  the  opinions  of  the  two  English  thinkers,  who, 
having  made  themselves  most  heard  on  the  subject,  are  the  strongest  advocates 
of  the  policy  opposed  to  that  which  is  here  supported — ^Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  rightly  pointed  out  that  between  the  Separatist 
policy  of  Emancipation  and  the  Imperial  policy  of  Federation  there  cannot  be 
much  longer  balance  or  compromise— that  either  the  BritiBh  Islands  and  the 
British  dependencies  must  dissolve  into  isolation,  or  renew  their  coherancy  with 
the  cement  of  a  formal  federal  system  encircling  the  world.  Many  of 
Mr.  Matthews'  ideas  on  the  subject  were  heard  at  last  year's  Ck>lonial  Con- 
gress ;  but  this  little  volume  sets  them  forth  in  a  compendious  form,  and  gives, 
as  clearly  and  quietly  as  they  can  be  given,  the  Federalist's  answers  to  the  con- 
tentions of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  and  his  practical  proposals,  carried 
coherently  into  the  details  of  the  future,  for  a  working  body  of  federal  and 
imperial  representativee,  whose  functions  shall  be  confined  to  concerns  of  federal 
and  imperial  interest,  and  shall  not  jar  with  the  local  legislation  or  impair  the 
essential  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

Three  to  One.    By  G.  W.  Dasent.    Chapman  &  Hall. 

A  KOYEL  which  is  qnite  readable  without  being  in  the  least  sensational  is  a 
triumph  in  its  "Way;  and  Dr.  Posent's  new  novel,  though  it  has  not  nearly  the 
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brilliant  qualities  of  the  Auualri  of  an  Eycntful  Life — though  it  is  lighter 
than  light,  and  fills  its  three  volumes  with  the  most  trivial  trivialities  of  poh'te 
society  written  out  at  full  length  is  of  a  touch — a  gaiety,  a  shrewdness,  which 
moke  it,  if  one  may  so  suy,  ut  least  irresistibly  readable.  The  **  One  "  of  the 
title-page  is  a  well-to-do  young  barrister,  of  remarkable  though  somewhat 
unexplained  fascinations;  and  the  '* Three*'  are  a  talented  widow.  Lady 
Sweetapple;  a  pleasant  girl  of  the  wealthy  sort,  Florence  Carlton ;  and  a  poor 
goyemess,  Edith  Price;  by  the  attachment  of  all  three  of  whom  the  hero  is  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  beset.  The  governess  turns  out  the  one  whom  he  makes 
his  prize.  The  book  is  sparkling,  as  I  have  said,  though  going  to  very  little 
depth,  and  pleasantly  humorous  in  the  main,  though  sometimes  the  fun  wants 
point,  and  often  the  young  ladies  talk  more  vulgarly  and  flirt  more  demonstra- 
tivel}'  and  exclusively  than  }'oung  ladies  need. 

My  Wife  and  I  in  Queejisland,    By  C.  H.  Eden.    Longmans. 

This  is  a  pleasantish  gofli^ing  book  of  experiences,  that  scarcely  anywhere  rise 
to  the  height  of  adventure,  but  are  not  impossible  to  reftA  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  must  be  invaluable  to  read  for  the  intending  colonist  to  this  particular 
colony.  Towards  the  close  of  the  volume,  we  get,  what  seem  some  really  useful 
facts  and  inferences  about  a  really  political  question — the  Polynesian  Labour 
Act  and  its  working.  Mr.  Eden*s  account  of  his  various  trials  in  shepherding. 
Mheep-farming,  gold-digging,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  an  experimental  colonist, 
receives  a  pleasant  colour  from  the  simple  warmth  with  which  he  everywhere 
writes  of  his  wife,  who  seems  to  have  shared  them  all  gallantly. 

Es^acriences  of  a  Diplomatist    By  John  Ward,  C.B.    Macmillan. 

There  is  much  material  of  reasonable  interest  in  modem  history  and  biography 
to  be  found  in  this  closely-packed  and  unpretending  volume.  Mr.  Ward  is 
evidently  one  of  those  Englishmen  who  has  known  Germany  and  distinguished 
Germans  best — first  by  accident  and  predilection,  next  (and  as  a  consequence) 
by  the  opportunities  of  an  official  diplomatic  position.  His  recollections,  com- 
piled from  diaries,  an^  in  the  heedful  style  which  carries  conviction  of  its  own 
trustworthiness,  run  over  two-and-thirty  years — from  the  Belgian  revolution 
and  its  antecedents,  to  the  war  of  France  and  Prussia  and  its  immediate  con- 
sequences for  the  Germanic  States.  The  chronological  method  is  kept  up,  so 
that  literary  and  political  acquaintances  and  experiences  get  mixed  together. 
Dinners  and  visits  interrupt  the  thread  of  revolutionary  announcements ;  other- 
wise, the  running  political  comments  of  the  writer  are  enough  to  make  his  book 
something  like  a  connected  narrative  of  European  events.  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
and  latterly  Hamburg,  were  the  three  successiye  seats  of  Mr.  Ward's  official 
residence,  and  he  has  been  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  and  correspondence 
with  almost  every  notable  personage  or  visitor  in  all  three.  One  cannot  easily 
put  one's  finger  on  any  individual  contribution  of  special  importance  made  by 
him  to  our  knowledge  of  men  and  movements.  The  Sleswig-Holstein  question  of 
1865-6,  on  which  Mr.  Ward  Germanizes  unreservedly,  is  perhaps  that  which 
receives  most  light  from  his  hands.  He  winds  up  with  some  sensible  remarks 
in  depreciation  of  the  diplomatic  profession  and  its  impoitance  in  modem  state- 
craft. The  general  German  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  what  looks 
like  German  printing  and  does  not  give  it  a  very  pleasant  appearance. 

Sidney  Colvin. 
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